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♦'  In  whatever  Light  we  negard  the  Bmirisa  Islanbs, 
whether  at  the  CradJe  of  Liberty,  the  Mother  of  Arts  and 
8cieoce«,  the  Nnne  of  Manafactures,  the  Mistress  of  the 
Sea ;  oi  whether  we  contemplate  their  genial  Soil,  their  mild 
Qimate,  their  varioos  natara]  and  artificial  Cariosities ;  we 
shall  find  no  «)«al  Extent  of  Territory  on  the  Face  of  the 
Globe  of  more  Importance,  nor  containing  more  Attractions^ 
even  in  the  Estioution  of  those  who  cannot  be  biassed  by 
MtiTe  Partiality."  Matoi, 
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CUMBERdAJflbii    j:"' 

UMBERLAND  derived  its  ii^iMjiatcJ^^  Cumbri, 

vbo  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  have  left  many  vestiges 
of  the  British  langu^e  in  the  appellations  of  placdf  still  existing  ; 
flucb  as  Caer-luel»  Caer^dronac,  Pen-nth,  Pen-rod^c,  and  others  of 
similar  import.  When  the  Romans  divided  th^  Island  into  Pro* 
vinces,  this  county  was  included  in  that  intitled  Maxima  Cjisa- 
RiBHsis^  and  was  then  inhabited,  as  far  as  Hadrian's  Wall  on  the 
north,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wbitaker,  by  th^  Vo^ 
LAKTii,  or  Fduntiip  the  People  of  the  Forests,  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  British  term  Gvnfllaint,  which  sig- 
nifies a  region  abounding  with  coverts  or  wilds.*  Other  writers, 
however,  with  Camden  at  their  head,  have  included  these  counties 
among  the  territories  of  the  Brig  antes,  who  also  possessed  Dur- 
Raic«  Yorkshire,  aud  some  portion  of  Northumberland. 
The  word  BrigatU,  from  Brig,  implies,  in  the  British,  a  summit*  or 
upper  sitnation  ;  and  in  its  derivatives  forms  Brigantv^^-f  the  Peo- 
pie  of  the  Summits,  or  of  the  Upper  Regions. 

The  bistoricai  notices  concerning  the  Brigantes  in  the  Roman 
authors  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  events  recorded  by 
them  to  have  happened  in  this  part  of  Britain,  are  so  inconsistently 
related,  that  it  becomes  hardly  possible  to  arrange  them  with  pre- 
cision.   From  an  obscure  passage  in  Tacitus  it  appears,  that  they 

AS  had 

*  Sec  CtmbriMi  Register,  Vol.  I^.  f  Ibid. 
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had  early  formed  an  alliance  with  the  RomanSy  and  preserved 
every  engagement  inviolable^  (III  the  conjugal  infidelity  of  Cartis- 
mandua^  their  Queen,  involved  the  nation  in  a  civil  war.  The 
Brigantes  were  divided ;  one  party  supported  the  cause  of  Vena- 
tius,  the  injured  husband  \  the  otl^er  attached  themselves  to  the 
Queen,  who 'adding  cruelty  to  libertinism,  destroyed  the  brother 
and  relations  0/  y^i^ii^  Uy.  treachery.  This  base  act  so  exaspe^ 
rated  tQp^trep^l^  that  Cb^r^ftbA  from  her  service,  and  joining 
the  forces  of  y^nutius»'WouUl<{uickly  have  overpowered  her,  but  for 
the  conduct  j0^lhe;49tR»j!s,':who,  thinking  the  opportunity  fa-i 
vorable  for.  ^  ^rther;a9stfkb^tidn  of  power,  sent  some  cohorts  toi 
her  assistanCe,.'ahd;  hf  Ch'^r  tH^,  the  army  of  Venutius  was  driven 
from  the  field  ^fter  a  fierce  ^nd  sanguinary  conflict. 

Tacitus  has  represented  Venutius  as  the  ablest  commander 
that  the  Britons  at  this  time  had ;  ^nd  his  bravery  appears  to 
have  been  equal  to  his  skill,  for  his  exertions  were  animated  by 
defeat ;  and  his  succeeding  attacks  were  executed  with  such  r^* 
pidity  and  judgment,  that  his  perfidious  Queen  was  driven  from 
the  throne^  and  himself  reinstated.  Even  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  partial  extension  of  their 
line  of  forts ;  and  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards,  that  the  Brigantes  were  subjugated  by 
that  people.  Their  country  was  theq  over-run  by  Petilius  Cerealis, 
who  defeated  them  in  several  severe  battles,  and  spread  de^ 
solation  and  terror  through  those  parts  which  he  could  not  en« 
tirely  subdue. 

The  Brigantes  who  refused  to  crouch  to  the  imperial  eagle,  ^n* 
tired  northwards,  and  being  assisted  by  the  Caledonian  Britons, 
descended  from  the  northern  mountains  like  ferocious  wolves, 
and,  by  their  frequent  and  destructive  incursions,  so  desolated 
the  Roman  provinces,  that  Hadrian  found  it  necessary  to  repel 
their  attacks,  by  erecting  a  Praientura,  or  rampart,  of  earthy 
which  extended  across  the  present  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east, 
to  Sol  way  Frith  on  the  west,   thus  reaching   from  sea  to  sea. 

From 


iProin  thif  era  all  the  territory  of  the  Brigantet  south  of  the  rampart 
may  be  considered  as  completely  subjugated.  The  Brigantes  who 
settled  north  of  Hadrian's  Wall»  appear  to  have  assumed  the  name 
of  Mirolff,*  and  to  have  held  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in  such  abhor- 
rence, that  they  coat] nually  endeavored  to  involve  their  possessions 
in  destruction*  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius>  they  fought  several 
severe  battles  with  the  Romans  under  LolIius.Urbicus,  who  at  length 
conquered  the  vrh(^e  country  as  far  as  the  isthmus  which  separates 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Across  this  isthmus,  in  imitation  of 
Hadrian,  and  by  the  Emperor's  order,  he  raised  a  second  rampart, 
exactly  upon  the  tract  where  Agricola  had  before  erected  a  chain  of 
forts.f  But  this  was  soon  broken  through  by  the  fierce  enemy,  who 
made  many  irruptions  into  the  Roman  districts,  and  generally  with 
such  success,  that  the  Emperor  Severus,  about  the  year  207,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  field  against  them  in  person.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north,  and  entered  Caledonia  at  the  head  of  a  great 
ormy^  and,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  imped- 

a3  ed 

•  *r'  The  ucient  hiit«rians  detcriba  the  CaUdtniani  lud  M<mtU  u  entirely 
.  meabling  each  other  in  their  manoen  sod  cmtoms,  bo4h  in  war  and  pead^. 
Tbttt  aras  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Agii* 
ooU.  For  offence  they  were  provided  with  a  short  tpear,  a  broad-tword,  a  dirk, 
and  javclios ;  for  defence  they  had  nothing  but  a  small  target.  They  lived 
in  kutt,  having  no  hoases,  towns*  nor  villages ;  hence  their  food  was  chiefly 
the  milk  and  fieih  of  their  catt^e,  and  the  game  they  took  in  banting,  together 
with  the  root)  and  froitt  that  tlie  soil  natnraljy  yielded.  They  are  said  to  baita 
had  some  tort  of  food>  or  rather  medicine,  a  qoantity  of  whicK  no  bigger  than 
a  bean,  prevented  all  aense  of  hunger  aiid  thirst;  and  this  they  made  use  of  in 
their  long  marches.  They  abstained  totally  from  fish,  though  their  seas  and 
rivers  oontained  it  in  great  plenty.  Instead  of  dress,  the]^  painted  their  bo» 
dies,  which  were  mostly  naked.  Property  was  very  little  regarded  by  thera. 
They  were  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ;  patient  of  toil,  honger«  thirst,  and  other 
hardships.  They  had  horses,  small,  but  fleet,  and  retained  their  ancient  cos* 
torn  of  fighting  in  charlota.  In  almost  all  these  parttcolars,  and  also  in  their 
laagaaga^  cAcy  reaemhltd  the  Brigantes  wiih  whom  they  mppur  to  hmvt  Iweii 
orighuUiy  ffte  seme  peopk.'* 

RinrATn's  Boiinim  HtsTonr. 

f  See  Struti's  Chronicle  of  England,  Part  I. 
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ed  bis  inarch  in  a  wild  and  tractless  country,  continued  his  progress 
with  such  a  firm  and  undeviating  step,  that  the  aflTrighted  inbabi* 
tants  were  glad  to  obtain  peace  by  the  surrender  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  territory.  When  the  agreement  was  ratified,  Severus  re- 
turned into  Britain,  and  having  inspected  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  con- 
ceived it  much  too  weak  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  northern 
eoemy ;  he  therefore  caused  another  to  be  built  with  stone,  strength- 
ened by  an  outward  ditch,  and  guarded  by  a  chain  of  forts  or  mili- 
tary stations.  Many  vestiges  of  this  stupendous  work  are  yet  to  be 
seen ;  it  was  conducted  nearly  parallel  with  the  rampart  of  Hadrian, 
and  like  that  extended  from  Tynemouth,  in  Northumberland,  to 
Solway  Frtlh,  on  the  western  side  of  Cumberland.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  this  laborious  undertaking,  Severus  retired  to  York,  where  his 
age  and  increasing  infirmities  confined  htm  to  his  chamber.  (lis  in- 
cHspoution  inspired  the  Moeats  and  Caledonians  with  new  hopes ; 
they  again  commenced  hostilitiesj  and,  by  this  breach  of  faith,  so 
highly  exasperated  the  Emperor,  that  he  resolved  on  therr  utter  extir- 
pation ;  yet  being  too  much  aflltcted  with  disease  to  execute  his  ven- 
geance in  perioDy  he  bestowed  the  command  of  hia  forces  on  his  $on 
Caracalla,  who  M  the  army  to  the  north :  but  on  the  death  of  hk 
flither,  which  soon  afterwards  ensued,  h^  hastily  concluded  a  peace, 
and  returned  to  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  the  more  eflTectualtj 
to  prosecute  his  claims  to  the  Soman  empire.  From  this  period  the 
notices  of  historians  are  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  nothiog 
lespecting  the  northern  Brtgantes  can  be  asserted  with  precision ; 
both  their  names  and  customs  seem  to  have  been  lost  in  appellations 
still  more  uncouth,  and  in  manners  still  more  brutal.  By  these  ra- 
vagers,  whom  historians  have  generally  distinguished  under  the 
appellations  of  Scots,  Picts,  and  Attacotes,  the  wall  was  freifuently 
broken  through,  and  the  contiguous  districts  depopulated  in  the 
most  savage  and  unrelenting  manner.  The  situation  of  Cumberland 
occasioned  it  to  be  frequently  the  theatre  of  the  most  destructive 
conflicts,  and  the  most  atrocious  actions  were  perpetrated  within  its 
limits  by  the  ferocious  conquerors. 

When 


Wken  th^  EooMlif  were  entirely  vitbdirawa  from  BriUtn,  the  in^ 
bnisioQ*  of  theDortbero  nalioot  became  to  frequent  and  sucoesiful» 
that  tbe  BritoM  bad  lecoune  to  Saxon  auxiliaries^  by  whbie  awiil* 
ance  tbe  inrading  bands  were  repelled ;  but  tbe  Saxons  usurping 
fbe  territory  tbey  bad  beeib  employed  to  defend^  the  Ctmbri  united 
with  tbe  Scots  and  PictK*  and  with  them  assailed  the  settlements 
*of  tbe  new  eoawh»  wbo  began  to  establish  themselves  in  Nortbuor- 
beriand  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fifth  centUry.  Their  hasty  imip» 
tiont  were  marked  with  blood  and  rapinet  and  their  retreats  were 
conducted  with  equal  celerity  and  destifuctioa ;  while  the  impene* 
Inble  fastnesKs  in  their  mountains  and  forests*  pietsnted  the  ven- 
feance  of  tbtir  Sa3ton  pursuers  from  bursting  on  their  heads. 

In  the  reign  di  Ethelfrttb,  King  of  Northumberland*  which 
commenced  in  tbe  yeas  50S*  Cumbria  ap^ars  to  have  submitted 
lo  tbe  &ax6nB»  but  was  probably  (considered  only  aa  mirihiUary 
proviikoe,  Im  it  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  iti  own  pntentatei 
till  tbe  tenth  cttttBarf,  wften  King  £dhi«ttd*  "  with  the  assistaoor 
ofLeoKne*  King  of  Wafes,  spoiled  Cumticriand  of  all  its  riches ; 
and  having  put  dit  tbe  eyes  of  l)anmailei  King  bf  that  country, 
granted  bis  kingdom  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  to  bold. of  bim  to 
IMOteck  the  kiortbcrn  part  of  Kngland,  bjr  sea  and  land,  against 
the  inicttrsibns  of  enemiies :  uplon  which  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Kioga 
of  Scotland;  as  well  under  the  Saxokis  as  Danes,  were  styled 
Governors  of  Cumberland.*** 

Tbn  gvant,  in  after  ages^  proved  a  source  of  bitter  contention 
between  tbe  rival  kingdoms,  and  tbe  events  attending  it  were  ex* 
tremefy  dreadful  to  this  county.  ''  The  inhabitants  were  conti- 
nually hanassed  with  warfare ;  the  herds  and  flocks  were  swept 
away ;  women  and  children  caiTied  into  bondage  ;  multitudes  of 
men  pot  to  tbe  sword ;  towns,  monasteries,  and  churches*'  sacked; 

A  4  pllUged; 

*  Csmdeii't  Britannm,  £J.  1594.  In  testinony  of  this  grsnt.  snd  ss  i 
9tiiK»fiaI  of  the  divUieii  of  iIm:  two  kingdoms,  the  Scotch  Historians  ohterve^ 
tM  the  BMy-croff,  or  IU3f'>cnn$,  was  placed  oo  Siainqiore,  on  the  oonfioes  of 
Westmorelmiid  and  Yorkshire,  and  bad  th^  anas  of  England  and  Scbtlaliii 
iculpfared  0n  its  opposite  sides. 


pillaged,  and  laid  io  ashet:*^  in  short,  all  the  iraicible  panions  of 
human  nature  were  in  arms,  and  the  conflicts  were  as  bloody  and 
ferocious,  and  accompanied  by  as  many  circomstances  of  savage  bar- 
barity, as  ever  stained  the  annals  of  any  nation  or  community. 

About  the  year  103 1,  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Mpported  by  the  Danes,  began  to  commit  depredations  in  Cunt- 
berland ;  but  was  soon  opposed  by  Maleolm,  who  then  swayed 
the  Scottish  sceptre.  The  armies  met,  and  engaged  near  Btirg^ 
an  Sandi,  and,  ailer  a  well-contested  battle,  maintained  fiir  a 
long  time  with  equal  obstinacy,  the  sanguinary  honon  of  the  fidd 
were  awarded  to  Malcolm,  whose  son  Duncan  at  that  period 
possessed  the  principality,  agreeable  to  Edmund's  compact,  but 
bad  revised  to  pay  homage  by  the  advice  of  his  fisther,  the  ktter 
considering  Canute  only  to  the  light  of  an  usurper.  Canute  soon 
afterwards  levied  a  great  army,  and  advanced  into  Cumberland^ 
with  a  full  resolution  to  avenge  the  insult  On  the  event  bistoriaos 
are  at  issue:  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records  the  defeat  of  MaK 
<5Dlm ;  but  the  testimony  of  other  writings  is  in  favor  of  an  am^ 
cable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  respective  Momuchs,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  great  men  of  iMith  nation%  . 
to  make  a  circumstantial  investigation  into  the  right  of  the  Scottish 
Crown,  when  Cumberland  was  confirmed  to  Duncan,  and  the 
required  homage  performed. 

On  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown  of  England  by*  William  the 
Conqueror,  his  authority  was  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the 
northern  inhabitants t  at  length  an  insurrection  began  at  York,, 
and  was  accompanied  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  who  were  sop*> 
ported  by  a  body  of  Danes  and  Northumbrians.  William  was  at 
that  time  employed  at  the  siege  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  he  im- 
mediately raised,  and,  with  a  powerful  army,  marched  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  destroying  the  whole  country  northwards  from 
York,  with  the  roost  extreme  and  merciless  severity.  On  his  return 
io  the  southern  provinces,  Malcolm  again  entered  Cumberland,  and 
retaliated  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  unfeeling  Norman,  by 
carrying  his  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Durham.  In  1079,  Wil« 
liam  returned  to  the  north,  and  having  penetrated  Into  Scotland, 

was 


wm  met  bjhUMmf  at  Afacroethy^  w&ereHbe-Seottiih  Mutmrd^ 
^Mttentiog  to  pay  the  acoasComed  homage,  a  peace  was  concluded  ; 
yet  the  grant  of.Cmaberland  vat  re*ainimed  by.  WilliaHA»  and  sooft 
afterwards  bestowed  on  Ranulph  de  Meidihie^. 

The  dSspiitcs  beHreen  the  two  Crowns,  and  the  yioleAce  with 
which  their  respective  claims  were'4xmtested,  occasioned  the  jnst^ 
tnlkm  of  the  Border  StrvUe,  the  rise  of  which  wias  iCotemporary  wl1!& 
tlie  divisioa  of  Cnosberland  under  Ranotph,  but  its  regulations  w(^ 
wholly  distinct^  and  onoonoeeted'  sHth  other  military  serf  i<$e.  1(1 
purposes  weie  to  prevent,  or  remedy,  the  dreadful  effects  which 
arose  from  the  incursions  of  men  inored  to  bloodshed,  and  only 
happy  when  employed  in  the  business  of  manacre  and  plunder. 
''The  predatory  Jrfe  of  the  M  borderers,^  observes  a  modem 
author,  "  forms  an  intereating  subject  of  contemplation;  Fron^ 
the  local  traditions  of  thp  people,  we  find  that  the  very  ttrmftrt' 
hooikr  was  not  considered  as  a  word  of  reproach  by  the  bordereri, 
who,  during  the  open  wars  between  the  two  countries,  combined 
with  their  personal  views  of  plunder  romething  like  a  spfait  of  pa* 
triotiam:  At  other  times  they  became  dangerous  to  both  parties, 
though  generally  professing  hoMlity  only  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 
opposite  territory.'  FinaUy>  when  the  two  governments  agreed  to 
laeasaiea  of'  mutual  advantage;  for  the  stippreanon  of  the  border 
depredation^  an  irregular  i^rstem  of  conventional  justice  arose, 
whkh  itself  was  notonfrequently'the  source  of  fresh  dispute  and 
bloodshed."* .   . 

ItttheiafantyofthisitiMitutton,  the  tenants  of  the  several  ma- 
nors were  obligod^  o&^ringofbeaconB,^*  or  other  warning,  to  attend 
their  Lord  id  the  scwice  of  the  borders  at  their  own  cxpence^, 
and;.if  roqmslte,  fboirattendinc^  might  be  prolonged  to  fohf 
d^FS.  According  to  the- value  <6f  their  respective  tenures,  sonte 
were  obfiged  to  serve  on  horsebaek,  and  others  on  foot,  with  their 
" '  .  proper 

*  StDddsit*!  Itemark  j  oh  Local  Sc«nery  and  Manners  in  Scotland. 
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♦  The  places  appointed  for  bpucon^  in  Cumbs^anil,  w*i«  Blackoomba 

Molcastcr  Fell,  St.  BecsHeaci,  Workington  Hill,  Maothaj,  SLiddaw,  Sandal5^ 

Top,  Carriila  Castle,  tingy-aoii  Head,  Beacon  Ililli  Penrith,  DaleRaagh- 

t^*,  Bnmptoa  Mote,  and  Spad&sAdam  Top. 


proper  ieMibemiiiiis.  Hcnoe  tb«r9  ^iere  fmgUneMad$,  nd  ./M 
ietiemefUs,  the  ownen  bf  which  were  obliged  to  famish  tlitir  stipo> 
Jsted  oumberi  oa  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  efehitei . 

Scarcely  any  of  the  pii'rpows  for  whicii  the  border  service  was 
devised*  were  efected  till  the  reign  of  £dward  the  First*  and 
many  atiocious  acts  were  oommftied  iH  the  hitefinediate  time. 
iPhe  accession  of  William  Biifus  to  the  throne  of  England  gave 
offence  to  Malcolio*  King  of  Scotland*  who  entered  the  bordcn 
with  a  eoosiderabie  army*  ind  having  ravaged  the  oottntry;  re- 
lumed to.  his  kingdom  laden  with  plunder.  liitfus^  in  ieytxige, 
determined  to  atUck  Scotland  with  a  vasi  araniiicnt*  b^th^val 
and  military;  but  having  advanced  in,  ain  indciDent  ieasonryhis 
Ibrces  were  so  disttftssed  by  the.severity  of  the  weather^  that  he 
consented  to  make  peace  with  Malcolm  on  ihe  same  terms  that 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  Uie  Copqiiei^.  This  excnrsbnof 
iJUifus  to  Cumberland  was  attended  with  ccnsiderabie  licneietal 
efleists*  hr  he  ordered  the  city  of  Carlisle,  to  be  rebnilt*  and -a 
fortress  erected  for  its  security  to  be  garrisoned  wtth  soldiers  ae- 
quaiated  with  agriculture*  by  whose  means  tiUage  was  once  inore 
introduced.  "  From  the  tVme*^  toys  a.  cotempoiary  aqtlMiv 
«<  thai  the  Roo^ns  departed^  tiie  .plough^share  had  not  cfivid^^ 
the  soil ;''  and  the  inhabitants  are  described:  to  bave  became  as 
toUlIy  ignorant  of  the  cultivation  o(  their  lands*  aft  if  cornt^ad 
never  grown  in  the  district.  Their  chief  sustenance  was  the  piw* 
duce  of  tlieir  flocics  and  herds,  and  the  milk  of  goats. 

In  the  year  1 135*  Cumberland  >^as  again  invaded  by  the  Sctots* 
^nder  the  commaiul  of  KingDavid«  who  reduce^  &^d  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  city  of  Carlisle*  and  compelled. osany  of  the  naliresotf' 
the  country  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  niece  the  EmpreK  Miud* 
who  was  thcD'  contending  with  St/ephen  for  tlie  Crown  of  England. 
Stephen*  to  avert  the  interposition  of  the  Soots*  consigned  fo  them 
not  only  this*  but  also  the  adjoining  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland*  to  hold  of  him  and  his  successors*  Kings  of 
England.  This  imprudent  grant  was  contested  by  his  successor* 
Henry  the  Second*  who,  in  the  year'  1 154*  demanded  full  restitn* 
tion  of  these  northern  provinces  from  Malcolm  the  Fourth^  who 
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then  reigned  in  Scotland.  The  young  Monarch  acquiesced  in  the 
demand,  and  in  return  received  confirmation  of  Huntingdonshire, 
to  which  he  had  an  ancient  claim.  On  the  rebellion  of  Prince 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  Cumberland  was  involved  in 
new  disturbances ;  the  city  of  Carlisle  was  twice  besieged,  and  the 
second  time  obliged  to  ca)>itulate. 

On  the  accession  of  Hichard  the  Firsts  in  the  year  1189,  WilJiani 
the  Uon,  King  of  Scotland,  claimed  restitution  of  the  ancient  honors 
of  his  crown,  among  which  the  principality  of  Cumberland  was 
enumerated  ;  but  the  death  of  Richard  prevented  any  award  being 
made.  In  the  reigri  of  King  John,  the  Scottish  Monarch  renewed 
the  claim  ;  but'the  decision  was  evaded  by  that  worthless  tyrant, 
whose  arbitrary  conduct  soon  afterwards  involved  the  country  in  a' 
civil  war.  The  coalesced  Barons  of  the  north  applied  for  aid  to 
Alexander  the  Second,  of  Scotland,  and  having  paid  him  homage 
at  Felton,  obtained  a  promise  of  assistance.  This  incensed  the 
English  King  so  highly,  that  lie  marched  his  army  of  merccnariet 
towards  Scotland,  and  marked  his  progress  northward,  by  burning 
and  laying  waste  the  whole  country.  The  Scots  were  sufficiently 
irritated  to  pursue  the  savage  example ;  and  in  a  subsequent  excuf- 
Jion  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  spread 
desolation  through  all  the  intermediate  territory.  In  the  course  of 
.the  expedition  this  county  was  miserably  ravaged. 

In  the  year  1335,  Alexander  peremptorily  demanded  from  Henry 
the  Third,  the  restitution  of  Cumberland,  together  with  the  other 
imnriocet  that  had  belonged  to  Scotland,  and  threatetied  faosttlltiet 
if  his  request  was  not  complied  with.  This  occasioned  a  conference 
to  be  held  at  York,  at  which  Otho,  the  Pope's  legate,  presided*; 
"  when  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
Henry  agreed  to  assign  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  2091.  withiif 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland ;  if  lands  of  that 
▼alue  could  be  found  therein,  without  the  limits  of  tliose  towns 
where  castles  were  erected."  Nine  years  afterwards,  Nicholas  de 
Famehami  Bishop  of  Durham,  received  the  Royal  commission  to 
assign  the  lands,  when  Penrith  and  Sowerby  were  allotted  to  the 
Scottish  sovereign. 

Though 


It  tUMiBRLAlTD* 

Tboogh  the  disputes  relative  to  the  northern  distritt  were  tbils 
adjusted,  there  was  still  a  certain  tract  between  the  two  kingdoms^ 
which  not  being  immediately  subject  to  either  govenimenti  became 
the  abode  of  a  lawless  banditti,  who  acknowledging  no  ties> 
either  of  convention  or  humanity,  pursued  their  own  gratification, 
cren  to  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  opposers.  This  debateabU 
ground^  as  it  was  called,  proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
contention;  and  though  it  scarcely  at  any  time  exceeded  eight 
miles  in  length,  by  four  in  breadth,  yet  the  wretches  by  whom 
it  was  peopled,  conjointly  with  other  dissolute  inhabitants  of 
the  marches,  frequently  occasioned  the  most  deplorable  coni« 
motions  between  the  Scotch  and  English  nations.  Atarkfsncsii 
a  S(ur^  and  a  merry-makings  became  the  equally  insignificant 
objects  of  quarrel ;  and  the  contentions  continued  till  thousands 
of  human  victims  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  discord  and 
wild  uproar^ 

The  regulation  of  the  borders  by  distinct  and  effective  laws^ 
seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  reign  of  £dward  the  Fint,  about 
the  time  when  he  aspired  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland*  Robert 
de  Clifford^  lord  and  Hereditary  Sheri/T  of  Westmoreland,  was 
the  first  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  \  to  this  situation  he  was 
appointed  in  the  year  1996.*    . 

The 


*  ^  The  authority  of  the  Loan  WjiaDty  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  iiiititai3r 
and  civil.  lo  his  milit^  capacity,  he  wm  a  geiicraltssinio,  to  preside  and 
give  comnand  ;  to  place  imd  appoint  watchmen,  to  fire  beacons,  and  Si*^ 
alarm,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  And  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
City  of  Carlisle,  as  often  as  any  danger  of  a  siege  appeared,  to  master  all 
sensible  men,  bett^een  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  wjihin  the  marches,  and 
all  men  at  arms,  billmen,  and  archers,  according  to  their  degree,  who  were  to 
resort  to  him  properly  armed,  to  be  marshalled  in  thousands,  hundreds,  and 
'  twenties :  and  so  arrayed  to  defend  and  keep  the  same.  He  had  authority  to 
agree  to  cessations  of  arms,  and  conclude  treaties  of  peace,  to  appoint  depD« 
ties  and  warden  serjeanti,  and  oiher  officers.  In  his  cimi  capacity,  be  was 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  broaches  of  the  border  laws,  iinprlsonmcnts,  robberies, 

and 
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The  regulationr  that  were  now  made  to  protect  outraged  hu« 
inanity,  and  curb  the  licentious  spirits  to  whom  devastation  was 
pastime,  and  pillage  and  murder  necessary  accessories  to  hap* 
piness,  were  Inadequate  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  feuds  which 
the  cherished  animosities  of  the  borderere  were  continually  calling 
into  action.  Ever  willing  to  dispute,  and  always  ready  to  decide 
their  quarrels  by  force  of  arms,  it  required  the  lapse  of  centuries 
to  sway  their  unyielding  tempers  to  submit  to  the  restraints  neces* 
sary  to  ensure  peace,  or  even  induce  that  amenity  of  dbpositioa 
requuite  to  exist  before  the  social  feelings  can  be  invigorated.  The 
mind  sickens  at  the  relation  of  the  atrocities  reciprocally  inflicted^ 
and  savagely  retaliated ;  and  though  some  sparks  of  genuine  virttte« 
of  native  greatness,  occasionally  illumine  the  horrid  gloom,  they 
only  serve,  like  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  tempest,  to  render  the 
succeeding  darkness  more  dreadful. 

So  accustomed  were  the  borderers  to  rapine,  that  they  went 
armed  even  to  their  feasts ;  nor  was  robbery,  even  by  the  softer 

sex, 

aod  ipoilt  i  to  hold  wardena  covts>  and  sessions ;  tbeiein  to  bear  all  mattori 
in  dispute  between  the  people  of  both  kingdoms;  and  by  the  laws  established, 
fo  redress  all  grioTances.  To  arrest  and  imprison  all  persons  discovered  to 
be  in  league  with  ^he  pernios  of  Eqgland. 

"  The  Lord  Waf(|on  was  to  haye  a  council,  chesen  of  discreet  borderers^ 
who  were  to  enquire  into  murder,  maiming,  burning  of  houses,  com,  &c. 
rapine  and  theft,  dea41y  feud,  thieatening  of  life  in  revenge,  catting  down 
trees,  sowing  corn,  depattaring  cattle,  banting  beyond  the  e^blished  limits* 
Aec  A  thief  niight  kte  pursued  in|o  tbo  opposite  r^alm  within  six  daj^  and 
the  chase  carried  on,  as  the  term  is,  m  ^eP-troil,  with  hounds  and  horn,  with 
hue  and  cry ;  in  which  pursuits,  receivers  and  rescuers  of  the  fugitive  were 
equally  punishable  wi(h  thf  principal." 

9mc&ijfs«n's  HUtaty  rf  CumbtrUnd, 

H^t^trod  was  the  pursuit  of  o^^snders,  called  moss-trooperi^  by  blood- 
hoands,  or  tlough  dogs,  as  tbejr  were  named,  from  exploring  thettonghg, 
mosses,  and  bogs,  that  were  not  passable,  but  by  those  that  were  acquainted 
with  ihe  various  and  intricate  bye-paths  and  turnings.  These  dogs  were  in 
use  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  James  the  First  t  from  a  warrant  then  insued,  it 
appears  that  nine  of  them  were  ordered  to  be  provided  and  kept  at  the  cliar^ 
of  the  diiflercnt  inhabitants. 


li  CUMSS&tAlfO. 

SSX9  regarded  with  any  f  motions  of  disgrace.  **  Tradition/*  lays 
a  late  author^  *'  iu  addition  to  history,  tells,  that  a  woman  had 
two  sops :  as  long  as  her  provisions  lasted,  she  set  them  regularly 
on  the  table ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  she  brought  forth 
two  swords,  and  placed  them  upon  the  table,  saying,  *'  Sons,  I 
have  J9io  gieat  for  you :  go  seek  your  dinner."* 

The  same  Icind  of  disgraceful  policy  which  still  suifera  the 
piratical  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Morocco,  to  exist,  appears 
to  have  guided  the  councils  of  the  llpglish  and  Scottish  kingdoms 
^t  the  times  we  a^  now  describing ;  for  it  cannot  rationally  be 
supposed  that  a  petty  district,  situated  between  two  powerful 
nations,  and  inhabited  by  clans  of  banditti,  should  have  been  able 
to  preserve  its  independence,  without  the  concurrence  of  both  its 
neighbours.  The  conduct  of  states,  like  that  of  individuals,  seems 
oftei^  inexplicable ;  but  unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  impolitic 
conventions  of  the  former  are  the  n^ost  destructive. 

Another  cause  of  the  borderers  having  been  so  long  permitted 
to  continue  their  disgraceful  practices  with  impunity,  m^y  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  frequent  hostilities  that  existed  between  the 
two  nations,  and  prevented  the  executijEm  of  those  plans  which 
the  well-disposed  of  both  countries  had  conceited  would  )be  the 
most' efficacious  in  quelling  them  ;  for,  as  the  bprder-phiefs  lived 
in  small  fortified  castles,  they  bade  defiance  to  the  power  Qf  the 
sherififs,  and  could  only  be  attacked  with  su.cpess  by  regular 
troops,  t 

During  the  open  wars  between  the  kingdoms,  the  bardfittn 
assisted  i»ch^   as   was  most   congenial  to  their  Interests.      O^ 

these 


*  Rition'a  Introduction  to  Claik's  Sarvey  of  the  Lakes. 

t  "  We  met  vUhmany  of  these  little  fortresses  in  different  parts  of  the  bor- 
;ders.  Tlicy  are  cotnuonly  bnilt  in  the  form  of  square  towers.  The  walls  are 
thick,  the  apertures  for  light,  sinaU.  Ttiey  are  divided  generally  into  three 
•r  four  stories,  each  containing  only  one  apartment.  Tbe  lowest  Was  the 
f  ecrptaclr  far  cattle,  which  was  driren  into  it  in  time  of  alarm." 

GilpnCi  ObwTttttifmt  on  Picturesque  BaBi|fjr>  ^c.  1792. 
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these  occasions  GamberUod  was  so  immectUtcly  mi  the  road^of  tlie 
owleodidg  powers»tiial  k  (lardly  ever  escaped  without  beii»g  rayag- 
ed,  aod  haviog  some  of  its  towns  and  Yiliages  coBsuned  by  fit^ 
The  neigbbouiifig  prorinoes  of  Sootlasd  were  subjected  to  similar, 
treatment*  attd  the  instances  of  deliberate  barbanty  vere  so  mime* 
lous  aod  diabolicalj  that  humanity  shudders  at  the  reciud*  £veii 
the  irregular  campaigns,  or  those  made  by  the  troops  belonging  to 
the  doatigubtti  garrisons^  were  so  destructlre  and  frequent^  that  it 
soens  astobishing  that  ooontries  so  often  desisted  should  be  worth 
ptonderiog. 

In  the  reign  of  Beary  the  Sixth*  inroads*  or^bmajFr.  ai  they  were 
tenaed,  were  numerous  and  attended  with  increased  4cstnioti0tt  c 
the  pioduoe  of  the  land*  oora,  flocks^  and  herds*  were  all  awefit 
away ;  women  and  children  were  made  captives*  and  carried  into 
severe  ^d  abject  slavery  $  and  so  greatly  were  tbt  calanttief  of 
war  extended*  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Cumberlaud  was  rendered 
desolaae*  The^fils  ioflieted  by  the  Scotch  were  returned  by  the 
£agli»h*  and  tha  sameaystem  of  dettructlfe  vengeance  was  pursued 
in  Scotland  as  had  been  practised  here. 

Among  Hay«es*s  Stat«  Papers  is  the  history  of  one  of  tbese  cam* 
paigtts*  in  the  nsigo  of  Henry  tlie  £ighlht  nnder  the  title  of  £x^ 
pUriU  done  upon  the  Scots  in  the  y^ar  1544.  The  first  exploit  was 
dme  on  the  .second  of  July*  and  the  last  on  tiie  teventeeoth  of 
November ;  and  b^ween  these  dates*  which  include  little  mora 
than  nineleen  weeks*  no  less  than  mmty-eteven  iMoads  were  made 
into  4ha  lv>r(iers  of  Sostland,  and  1P2  towns*  towers,  fleds,* 
barBie)(yns,t  parish  •c^iirebes,  and  bastd^hoiises*}  were  cast  down 
and  burned;  vast  9uaaiittesjof  sheep,  homed  cattle,  horses*  corn* 
and  oth^  acticks*  were  ^t  tbe  same  time  taken.  As  the  snbjeot  is 
^rious*  and  contains  a  good  illustration  of  the  reciprocal  miseries 
attoMiingthe  fim^der  U^prh,  we  shall  insert  a  few  specimens  from 
the  hoccid  catalogue  in  ivhich  the  ninetyseven  exploits  are  pcogres* 
sively  detaU<d. . 

"  August 

^  Houses.        f  The  «oter  ward  of  a  castle,  containing  the  barns,  stable*,  &o« 
X  Supposed  to  be  monasteries  or  hospitals. 


t6  COMBSRLAIfD. 

'  "  August  7»  Sir  Ralph  Even,  with  the  garrison  of  the  middle 
inarches  ofTinedale,  and  Ridsdale,  to  the  namber  of  1400  iiien» 
pode,  and  burnt  Jed  worth,  and  Ancram-spittle,  vitfa  twoother  towns, 
called  East  Nesblt^  and  West  Nesbit ;  and  won  divers  strong  castle* 
houses,  and  slew  all  the  Scottish  men  in  the  same  to  the  nnmbet  of 
go,  and  brought  away  920  headof  nolt,*  and  400  sheep,  with  much 
inside  goods.** 

*f  August  16,  William  Buncton  and  John  Ordre,  and  certain  of 
the  garrison  of  Berwick,  burnt  and  spoiled  the  town  of  Dunglaase 
yery  sore ;  and  seized  320  nolt,  800  sheep,  and  much  spdlage.  In 
their  netum  they  fought  with  the  Scotts,  and  put  them  to  flight ; 
and  slew  Alexander  Home,  and  forty  other  good  men,  and  tookf, 
the  Laird  of  Anderwtcke,  and  his  son  HamiUon»  and  sixty  mof^i  : 
prisoners. 

"  August  S7,  Sir  Bryan  Layton,  Sec.  ranged  the  woods  of  Wod« 
den,  where  they  got  many  nags,  sheep,  and  nolt,  and  slew  in  tha ' 
^id  woods,  30  Scotts.    FWmd  thence  they  went  Ip  ^  tower  of  Lord 
Boccleugh's,  called  the  Moss-House,  and  smoked  it  very  sore,  amt ' 
took  30  prisoners,  and  have  brought  away  80  nags,  SOO  nolt,  and  . 
400  sheep;  and  they  burnt  the  town  of  Wodden,  and  many  shiel* 
Ings  and  houses  in  the  said  wood,  and  other  steds  and  mills  ip  their 
way." 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  appropriation  of  the  dehaie^ 
able  land  was,  for  the  first  time,  seriously  considered,  and  it  was  pio»  * 
posed  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  that  each  king- 
dom might  introduce  order  into  its  respective  division.  How  it  was 
determined  does  not  appear ;  but,  from  the  succeeding  events.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  regulations  were  not  effective,  as  the  reign  of  £lt<» 
sabeth  items  with  instances  of  the  continuance  of  the  border  depre* 
dations. 

•  **  The  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  Crown  of  England,* 
uys  Ri^path,  •*  when  both  kingdoms  devolved  on  one  Soveveign, 
was  an  event  fruitful  of  blesbing  to  each  nation.  The  borders, 
which  for  many  ages  had  been  almost  a  constant  scene  of  rapine 
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■nd  desolation,  ^njo^red  a  qaietand  order  which  they  had  never 
before  known.  The  Ring,  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  purpose  of 
eKtinguithing  all  memory  of  past  hostilities  between  his  kingdoms, 
and,  if  possible,  of  places  that  had  been  the  principal  scenes  of 
those  hostilities,  prohibited  the  name  of  Borders  any  longer  to  be 
used,  substituting  in  its  stead,  that  of  Middle  Marches.  He 
ordered  all  the  places  of  strength  in  these  parts  to  be  demolished, 
except  the  habitations  of  nobles  and  barons,  and  broke  the  gar* 
risons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  Natural  prejudices,  and  a  mutual 
resentment,  owing  to  the  series  of  wan  carried  on  for  centuries 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  still,  however,  subsisted.  From  the 
same  source  arose  frequent  disputes  and  feuds  upon  the  Marches, 
which,  by  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign,  were  soon  and  easily 
composed  ;  but  it  required  almost  one  hundred  years,  though  En* 
gland  and  Scotland  were  governed  all  the  time  by  a  succession  of 
the  same  line  of  Princes,  to  wear  off  the  jealousies  and  prepossessions 
of  the  formerly  hostile  nations,  and  to  work  such  a  change  in  their 
tempers  and  views,  as  to  admit  of  an  incorporating  and  effectual 
union/'* 

The  union  between  Scotland  and  England  was  completed  in  the 
£fth  of  Queen  Anne,  and  "  from  that  period  all  border  hostilltief 
have  by  degrees  subsided  ;  and^  as  the  then  generation,  which  had 
been  broaght  up  in  rapine  and  misrule,  died  away,  their  posterity, 
on  both  sidesy  have  become  humanized.  The  arts  of  peace  and  civil 
policy  have  been  cultivated,  and  every  man  lives  safe  in  his  own 
posKssiona:  felonies,  and  other  criminal  offences,  are  as  seldom 
committed  in  these  parts  as  in  most  other  placesof  the  united  king- 
doms; and  the  country,  from  having  been  the  outskirt  and  litigated 
boundary  of  both  nations,"  may  now  be  considered  aa  the  centre  of 
Great-Britain,  and  as  fruitful  of  good- will  and  social  enjoyment  as 
mostiither  parts  of  the  country. 

Cumberland  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea,  into 
which  its  coast  projects  somewhat  In  the  form  of  a  bow,  to  an 
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extent  of  nearly  seventT  niilet:  on  the  north  it  is  separiled  Irofft 
Scotland  by  Solvay  Frith,  the  Scots  Dyke,  and  the  river  Dddal : 
its  eastern  side  is  skirted  by  the  counties  of  Korthumberlaod  and 
Durham,'the  dividing  limits  being  mostly  artificial :  to  the  south  its 
boundaries  are  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire :  from  the  former  it 
Is  partly  separated  by  U lis* water,  and  the  river  Eamont ;  and  from 
the  latter,  by  the  river  Duddon.  Its  greatest  extent  is  aboui  eighty 
miles,  but  its  mean  length  not  more  thisn  sixty  ;  its  general  breadth 
is  nearly  thirty-five;  and  its  circumference  224.  It  contains 
970,000  acres ;  of  these  342,000  comprise  the  mountainous  districts ; 
470,900  are  inclosed,  and  chiefly  ufrder  cultivotion ;  150,000  are  in 
low  commons,  capable  of  improvement ;  and  8000  in  lakes  and 
waters.  Cumberland  is  divided  into  five  tcards,  synonimous  with 
hundreds  in  other  connttes,  but  so  called  here  from  the  inhabitants 
of  each  division  being  obliged  to  keep  watch  or  ward  against  the 
northern  irruptions,  ll  contains  one  city,  seventeen  market  towns, 
1 12  parishes,  22,445  houses,  and  1 17,230  inhabitants.*  The  ward 
of  Allerdale,  above  Derwenf,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  all  the 
other  part  of  the  county  in  that  of  Carlisle.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives are  six,  vis.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Carlisle,  and  two 
for  CockermoOth.  Cumberland  pays  one  part  of  the  land  tax,  and 
provides  900  men  for  the  militia. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  extremely  irregular  and  broken. 
The  south*west  district  exhibits  a  gigantic  combination  of  lofty, 
nigged,  and  rocky  mountains,  promiscuously  thrown  together 
in  the  rudei^  manner,  but  inclosing  many  beauliftrl,  though 
narrow,  vallies,  as  ueil  as  fine  lakes,  rivers,  and  some  extensive 
woodlands.  "  On  the  eastern  confine*,  another  range  of  hifls 
stfetches  along  to  Scotland,  but  possesses  mtich  less  picturesque 
beauty  than  the  former.  In  the  front  of  this  last  assemblage,  a 
considerably  broad  tract  of  low  ground  extends  the  whole  length, 
nnobstmcted  by  any  high  mountains,  partly  cultivated,  and  partly 
heathy  common,   and   watered   by  the  fiden^   and   innumerable 
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bfooks  ztA  rivulets.  Tk»  tract  becomes  Teiy  extentiTe  before  it 
veacbes  Carliefey  stretching  across  the  county  to  Wigton,  and  thence 
towardt  Workington,  iooludi^g  all  (he  nortliern  part  of  the  county. 
Along  the  western  shore >there  is  a  strip  of  cultivated  land,  from  two 
to  four  or  fire  miles  in  width.'^  The  woodlands  are  but  few ;  and 
the  general  a|ipearanoe  of  the  county  is  bleak  and  naked,  from  the 
eatensif  e  moors  which  so  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller. 

The  agncultvreof  Cumbcrhmd,  speaking  generally,  is  nol  con- 
ducted on  that  mproved  plan  which  obtains  in  the  more  south- 
era  districts ;  and  even  shee|>^farming,  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
noountainoos  tracts,  and  on  the  borders  of  large  eommons,  seemv 
to  be  len  understood  than  in  other  parfct  of  the  kiogdosn.  To  ac 
count  for  Uus  is  easy,  and  the  reply  of  a  simple  husbandman  is  vtfSn^ 
cteni  for  the  purpose :  "  At  Penruddock,'^  say  the  penona  wbor 
drew  up  the  agriculiurai  report,  '*  we  observed  some  singularly 
ra«gfa*legged«  illumed  sheep;  and  on  asking  an  old  farmer, 
whence  the  breed  was  obliajiied,  he  replied,  '^  Lord,  ^r !  tliey  are 
sik  aa  God  set  upon  the  kind ;  xae  neoer  change  any,**  These  sheep^ 
bfeeders  are  eoiiMaonly  so  attached  to  their  own  kind,  that  ihey 
seldom  cane  to  make  those  experiments  which  the  perfsction  of  tb«  . 
science  reoderi^  aecenaiiy. 

la  the  north-^ast  parts  of  the  county,  nnmd  the  northern  skjrtv^ 
the  wiestern  osanaAaiAS^  and  ia  the  ditttaet  about  Aldston  Moor,  tkt 
dairy  system  chiefly  prevails.  The  dairies  are  but  smalt,  and 
mostly  emptoyed  in  making  butter,  the  qaatity  of  which  is  excetient. 
The  average  quantity  of  butter  from  one  cow,  in  a  season.  Is  gene- 
rally t«o  firkins  of  filty<sMc,  pounds  each.  The  amount  of  the  batter 
sent  todistaat  markets^  is  from  30,0001.  to4d,000].  annaaUy.  Whim 
the  CKtofn  is  taken  oAT,  the  old  milk  is  either  consumed  in  the 
Isroilys  asld  iu  twto-peoce  a  gaUoa,  or  made  into  what  iscallcd  blue 
aiilk  dhaese*  which  is  in  common  use  among  the  peasantry,  very 
little  of  aagp  other  kind  being  aiade. 

Cora  iBLtmtk,  with  a  anatl  mixtuia  of  grass  kmdsy  are  very  «n^ 
meroMs;  Ibey-  ase  geaeraJly  vcvy  small,,  the  ooouooa  siae  being 
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from  151.  to  601.  a  year,  but  lome  few  are  from  lOOI.  to  3001.  ami 
4001.  the  latter  are  very  rare.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  county 
in  England  where  the  landed  property  is  so  much  divided  as  in 
this,  nor  yet  where  such  strong  remains  of  vassalage  and  serviKty 
are  retained  in  the  castoms  of  the  manors.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  county  appears  to  be  held  by  what  is  called  eustamary  tenure, 
a  species  of  feudal  oppression  which  greatly  retards  agricultural 
improvement.  The  lands  possessed  by  this  kind  of  vassalage  are 
subject  to  the  payment  oi  fines  and  herioU,  in  addition  to  certaiii 
annual  rents  in  corn,  coal,  &c.  on  every  alienation  by  descent  or 
purchase,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  death  of  the  lord.  Various 
Mfvices  on  what  are  called  boon  daytf  are  also  obliged  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  tenant ;  such  as  getting  and  carrying  the  lord's  peats, 
ploughing,  making  bay»  reaping,  conveying  letters,  and  various 
other  servile  employments,  whenever  summoned  by  the  lord.  It  is 
lamentable  that  such  disgraceful  restrictions,  on  penonal  liberty 
and  industry,  should  still  be  pennttted  to  exist  in  thi»  country. 
The  lands  let  on  lease,  if  the  latter  term  is  not  applied  improperly 
to  what  are  chiefly  verbal  contracts  for  five,  seven,  or  nine  years, 
are  also  held  by  tenures  nearly  equal  in  their  injurious  effects  to 
customary  I  these  are,  a  year  and  a  half  improved  value  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manor  every  seven  years,  and  likewise  a  claim  to  the 
wood  planted  on  the  estate  by  the  tenant.  A  few  landlords,  actuated 
by  generous  principles,  grant  leases  for  IburteeBi  and  even  twenty 
one  years. 

No  particular  rotation  of  crops  is  observed ;  bot  the  most  g^ 
neral  custom  is,  to  sow  from  two  to  Ave  or  six  crops  of  corn  in 
succession ;  and  in  some  instances,  in  remote  districts,  the  land 
has  been  ploughed,  and  sown  with  corn  from  time  immemorial. 
Better  practices,  however,  have  been  lately  introduced,  and,  by 
the  meritorious  exertions  of  some  pubticspirited  indtvidoals,  bid 
fair  to  supersede  the  observance  of  these  ancient,  yet  injudicious 
modes  of  culture.  Ploughing  is  generally  performed  with  horses, 
who  are  yoked  in  pairs  abreast  to  a  plough ;  and  one  pair  are 
sufficient  to  plough-an  acre  per  day.    Every  sort  of  grain  is  cut 
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With  the  sickle,  and  not  unfrequently  by  females,  "who  are  as  active 
and  expert  at  the  business,  as  the  laboring  men  of  the  more  south- 
era  counties.  They  also  assist  in  carting,  harrowing,  and  weeding ; 
and  many,  with  *'  as  fine  forms  and  complexions  as  nature  ever 
bestowed,'*  are  continually  employed  in  some  one  or  other  of  these 
iHimble  occupations.  Corn  till  of  late  had  been  all  threshed  with 
the  flail ;  but  within  these  few  years,  several  threshing  machines 
have  been  introduced. 

The  soils  are  exceedingly  various,  but  have  been  classed  under 
the  divisbns  of,  faiiie  datfs,  or  strong  rick  loams,  which  occupy 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  county,  and  are  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  growth  of  wheat ;  dry  hams,  including  the  different  degrees, 
from  the  rich  brown  loams  to  the  light  sandy  soils,  and  occupying 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land ;  wet  ioam,  genehilly  on  a  clay 
bottom,  and  adapted  to  grazing ;  and  blaek-peat'earth,  which  is 
very  prevalent  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  particularly  those 
adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  manures  generally 
used  are  farm-yard  dung,  .lime,  sea-weed,  slake,  or  mud  left  by  the 
tide  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenglass,  muscles,  which  are 
procttfed  on  the  sands  adjoining  the  coast,  and  chiefly  strewn  in 
the  proportion  of  Are  or  six  cart  loads  to  an  acre.  On  grass  lands, 
a  o^mpoit  of  Ume  and  earth  is  very  common  as  a  top  dressing : 
the  proportions  are  about  one  measure  of  lime  to  four  or  Ave  of 
earth.  Several  small  beds  of  marl  have  lately  been  discovered  In 
the  county,  but  it  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  applied  as  manure. 
The  inclosed  grounds  are  kept  free  from  moles  by  an  excellent 
practice  observed  in  the  different  parishes,  of  hiring  persons  to 
destroy  them  for  a  term  qf  years,  at  a  certain  annual  salary,  which 
is  raised  like  the  regular  parochial  taxes,  and  does  not  exceed  an 
half-penny  per  acre. 

The  buildings  of  this  county  are  chiefly  of  stone,  exeept  in 
the  market-towns,  where  the  bouses  are  generally  of  brick,  and 
near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  mostly  con* 
sthscted  with  clay  or  mud.  Most  of  the  old  farm-houses,  cot- 
tage^ and  out-houses,  are  thatched  with  straw,  and  the  stones 
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,of  the  walls  laid  with  day  instead  of  mortar ;  but  the  tnott  ^odeni 
bmldings  are  generally  covered  with  slate,  and  walled  with  line; 
in  those  districts,  however,  "  where  claj  or  mud  walls  prevail,  tht 
advances  of  modern  improvements  are  admitted  with  some  reluct- 
ance, the  people  con»dq;'iDg  them  as  an  expensive  anjd  unoeoeesary 
luxury."  Many  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  hhit 
slate,  the  best  kinds  of  which  are  procured  in  Borrowdale. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Cumberland  are  the  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  into  calicoes,  corduroys,  and  other  articles,  and 
the  printing  of  cotton.  The  former  has  not  been  many  yeaft 
iotroduced;  it  was  first  planted  at  Dalston,  and  soon  extended 
to  Carlisle,  Warwick*Bridge,  Corby,  Comersdale,  and  a  few  mons 
places.  The  seat  of  cotton  printing  is  at  Carlisle,  whose  popula* 
tion  has  been  much  increased  through  it.  In  some  of  the  market^ 
towns  are  small  manufactories  of  checks  and  coarse  linens.  At 
Egremont  eighteen  looms  are  employed  in  the  manu£acture  of  fait« 
cloth  ;  and  at  WhitehaveD,  where  it  was  only  introduced  in  1780, 
several  hundred  hands  are  employed  in  the  diflferent  branches  of 
the  same  manufacture.  .  Three  or  four  paper-mills  are  employed 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  ;  a  manufactory  of  coarse  earthenware 
has  been  long  carried  on  near  Dearham ;  and  near  Workington  are 
the  Seaton  Iron- Works,  which  employ  several  hundred  workmen. 
Many  private  families  knit  and  spin  their  own  stockings;  and 
every  village  is  supplied  with  a  weaver  or  two,  who  weave  their 
home>made  cloth. 

The  MINERALOGICAL  substances  of  Cumberland  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  variegated,  and  exist  in  such  abundance  in  the 
diflferent  parts  of  the  county,  that  a  description  of  the  whole, 
would  of  itself  constitute  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude.  In 
the  Calcareous  Gekus  \%' UmeaUme,  of  various  colors,  texture, 
and  hardness.  The  quarries  at  Overend  contain  impressions  of 
many  kind  of  shells,  with  ammonitse,  entrocbi,  and  asterix;  and  a 
great  variety  of  marine  exuviae  is  found  in  the  limestone  on  the 
moors  near  G island  Spa.  Marble,  with  shells  in  it,  of  a  brown- 
ish   color,    is  met  with  at  Dttle  Stainton,   and    Dacre;   dusky 
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ink^9  ttiaed  wvth  whRe,  at  Cros«-M;  jdtowkh,  gre^^  letd^ 
color,  and  bmwa,  ^ith,  and  without  shells,  on  the  banks  of  the 
PMeril;  and  bluish  black,  cfcnided  with  lead  grej,  veined  and 
spotted  with  while,  hifd,  free  from  cracks,  and  admitting  of  a 
foe  potisb,  near  Kirkoswald.  Beautiful  specimens  of  Spar  of  va*^ 
rioos  colors,  amorphous,  and  crystallised  in  different  forms,  are 
fcund  in  the  lead  mines  of  Aldston  Moor;  and  since  the  study  of 
mineralogy  has  become  fashionable,  have  been  sold  for  considera* 
hit  sums.  In  the  mines  between  Keswick  aad  Aldston,  it  has  been 
met  with,  crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  at  one  end 
by  a  pyramid.  Gypmm  hi  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Its 
colour  to  mostly  white,  veined,  clouded,  and  spotted  with  red; 
tometiroes  brown  and  grey ;  of  compact,  even  fraction.  It  fre* 
qnently,  however,  exhibits  a  considerable  variety  of  appearance, 
even  in  the  same  quarry ;  and  at  Newbiggen  is  met  with  not  only 
compact,  but  splintery,  fibrous,  foliated,  and  crystallized :  in  the 
latter  state,  the  crystals  are  pure  and  colorless,  arrow-headed,  and 
irregularly  disposed,  forming  the  resemblance  of  a  cockVcomb. 
H  fiet  embedded  in  red  argillaceous  marl,  between  two  large  strata 
of  sandstone ;  the  upper,  solid,  bard,  and  fine  grained ;  the  under, 
loose,  friable,  and  coarse :  the  stratum  varies  Considerably  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  in  some  places  immediately  below  it,  there  is  a  thin  bed 
of  a  soft  umber-like  substance,  which,  on  examination,  appears  to 
be  decayed  wood.  The  lead-mines  of  Aldston-Moor  contain  a 
great  variety  of  Fluors,  compact,  foliated,  amorphous,  and  crystal- 
lized. The  colors  are  very  numerous,  being  red,  green,  blue, 
yellow,  purple,  violet,  and  of  all  gradations,  from  very  pale  to 
almost  black.  They  are  sometimes  found  studded  with  brilliant 
quartz  crystals,  and  with  crystallized  galena. 

In  the  Macnssian  Class  hMiea,  which  is  found  of  many 
different  colors,  interspersed  and  incorporated  with  several 
kinds  of  stones,  and  particularly  in  most  of  the  sandstone  rocks. 
Spangles  of  silvery  mica  are  met  wilh  in  a  red,  slaty,  friable  stone, 
near  the  river  Caldew,  in  the  quanies  on  the  Peteril,  and  various 
other   places.      The   Siaaiics,  semi-indurated,    white,   streaked 
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vritb  pale  green,  hu  been  fouDd  at  UiilTop,  and  SU  JolmV ;  and 
some  of  the  solid  white  kind,  in  Languor  Iron-Mine,  at  Borrowdale# 
^nd  one  or  two  other  places.  Some  small  rounded  masses  of  Ser- 
pentine  is  met  with  in  many  parjts  on  the  sea  shore,  and  someUmes, 
but  rarely,  in  ploughed  grounds.  Asheatiu  has  been  discovered  in 
the  lead  mine  at  Northend,  and  in  some  of  the  mountains,  where  it 
presents  a  great  variety  of  appearance,  as  it  seems  to  graduate  into 
different  substances. 

Of  the  Siliceous  Genus  are  Stuoitz  crystals,  which  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  Aldston-Moor,  beautifully  transparent* 
find  of  various  forms  and  colors ;  some  of  the  yellow  kind  are 
but  little  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  Brazilian  topaz.  Garnet* 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  micaceous  stones ;  and  some  beau- 
tiful small  ones  have  been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Keswick.  Cornelians  of  various  tints,  but  principally  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  red,  are  often  discovered  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
pear  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  many  other  places.  Jaspers  of 
different  colors,  often  veined,  clouded,  and  spotted,  are  gene- 
rally met  with  in  beds  of  riversi  and  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Many  substances  of  the  Argillaceous  Genus  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  Trap,  H^nstone,  and  Toadstone, 
exist  almost  every  where :  the  two  latter  generally  in  detached 
pieces  on  the  surface.  Schistus,  of  several  varieties  of  color,  is 
found  in  immense  strata  in  'many  parts ;  and  schistose  clay,  fre- 
quently of  a  tabulated  structure,  resembling  the  leaves  of  a  book,  is 
met  with  in  most  coal  mines,  at  Gisland,  Keswick,  and  various  other 
places.  Terra- Porcellanea,  or  porcelain  clay,  the  kaolin  of  the 
Chinese,  is  found  at  Barrock,  near  Nebsteps :  it  is  of  a  white  and 
cream  color,  mostly  friable,  and  dusty :  it  contains  minute  particles 
of  shining  silvery  mica.  On  the  banks  of  Ulls-water,  Tripoli  is 
frequently  discovered  in  rounded  lumps,  of  a  greenish  color,  in 
gravel  beds  sometimes,  and  in  coarse  martial  clays. 

Fossil,  or  Pit  Coal,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
and  of  very  different  qualities.  It  is  met  with  at  various  places 
along  the  eastern  mountains,  but  is  easiest  of  access,  and  in  the 

greatest 
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grnleA  abundance,  on  Talkin  and  Tindale  Fells,  whence  Carlisle, 
Penrith,  and  Brampton,  arc  chiefly  supplied.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Caldew,  near  Calbeck,  and  thence  to  Mar}  port,  Work- 
ington, and  Whitehaven,  it  exists  in  great  abundance;  and  many 
coal  mines  are  constantly  at  work  in  this  district,  and  particularly 
at  Whitehaven.  Some  very  large  pits  have  also  been  opened  at 
Workington,  and  Tindale  Fell,  near  Brampton.  Thin  layers  of 
M  an  sometimes  found  in  the  rocks  on  the  Irthing,  in  small  de- 
tached pieces  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  on  the  sea  shore,  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  other  places.  Wallerius,  and  other  emi- 
nent chemists,  have  supposed  it  to  be  asphaltum,  condensed  and 
hardened  by  length  of  time.  It  bears  a  fine  polish,  and  is  frequently 
worked  into  toys,  bracelets,  boxes,  buttons,  and  other  articles. 

The  famous  Black-lead,  or  fKadd  Mines,  are  situated  at  the 
head  of  Borrowdale,  in  a  place  extremely  difficult  of  access,  and^ 
for  the  richness  and  qualities  of  the  substance,  are  unequalled  by 
any  in  the  world.    The  mines  tie  to  the  east  of  a  very  steep  moun- 
tain,   which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  vale  of  Stomathwaite. 
There  are  two  workings ;  the  lower  one  is  about  340  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  perpendicular  depth,  about  105  yards ; 
the  upper  one  is  nearly  390  yards  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  about 
thirty.    The  strata  of  the  mountain  is  very  irregular  and  broken, 
and  the  black-lead  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  fissures. 
The  mineral  itself  does  not  exist  in  regular  strata,  but  is  found  in 
irregobr  masses.    It  is  described  as  lying  in  the  mine  in  form  re^ 
sembling  a  tree,  having  a  body  or  root,  and  veins,  or  branches, 
spreading  from  it  in  different  directions:  the  root,  or  body,  is  the 
finest  black-lead ;  and  the  branches  the  worst;  growing  proportion- 
ably  mote  inferior,  as  they  become  distant  from  the  parent  stem. 
The  veins,  or  branches,  sometimes  shoot  out  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  yet  these  indications  are  but  very  rare.     The  black-lead  it 
generally  embedded  in  a  blue  rock,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
stained  as  black  as  the  mineral  itself  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet :  sometimes  there  is  a  wet  sludge  between  the  rock  and  the 
black-lead:  at  others  it  is  found  in  sops,  or  lumps,  in  a  body  with- 
^t  branches.    In  the  deepest  mine  the  black-lead  lies  in  two 

veins. 
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▼eim«  crossing- each  other ;  the  main  body,  and  ocbait  m  qoalitT* 
being  at  the  point  of  intenectioo:  these  veins  fall  perpeodir 
cularly  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  The  blue  stone,  where 
the  black-lead  is  commonly  found,  has  often  a  stratum  of  hard 
granite  above  it  Quartz  crystals  are  frequently  dvcovered  in  the 
workings. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  vicbity  of  the  Wadd  Mines  has 
been  described,  by  a  native*  of  Cumberland,  as  full  of  calaracli 
^nd  rivers,  that  are  precipitated  from  the  craggs  with  an  alarming 
noise ;  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  itself,  ia  whose  bowels 
this  valuable  mineral  is  produced,  has  been  depicted  by  the  sane 
gentleman  as  truly  terrifying.  **  Not  a  herb  was  to  be  seen, 
but  wild  savine,  growing  in  the  interstices  of  the  *naked  rocks ; 
while  the  horrid  projection  of  vast  promontories,  the  vicinity  of 
the  clouds,  the  thunder  of  the  explosions  ia  the  slate  quarries,  tht 
distance  of  the  plain  below,  and  the  mountains  heaped  on  moon* 
tains  that  were  piled  around  us,  desolate  and  waste,  like  the  mini 
of  a  world  which  we  had  survived,  excited  such  ideas  of  horror  at 
are  not  to  be  expressed.** 

The  value  of  this  substance,  and  the  singular  fraud  of  an 
owner  of  a  contiguous  part  of  the  mountain,  who  aecreily  sunk 
a  shaft,  and  opened  a  passage  diagoaaliy  to  the  m»e,  occasioned 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  made  in  the  r«gn  of  George  the  Se» 
cond,  to  prevent  its  being  stolen,  by  subjecting  the  criminal  to 
the  same  punishment  as  for  felony.  In  this  act  there  is  a  recttal, 
that  black-lead  hath  been  discovered  in  one  mountain  or  ridge 
of  hills  only  in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  **  it  hath  been  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  necessary  in  the  casting  of  bomb-shells, 
round-shot,  and  cannon-balls."  The  chief  use  to  which  it  is  now 
applied,  is  drawing ;  and  the  lead  of  some  pencils  made  at  Kes- 
wick is  of  so  very  fine  a  texture,  that  it  bears  a  point  nearly  as 
sharp   as   that  of  a  needle.      Some  assert  that  it  may  be  used 

medicinally. 


t  The  late  Mir.  George  Smitli,  to  whom  the  literary  world  is  much  indebted 
for  many  pailiculars  conctrning  thii  coonty. 
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muJSiatnnjt  loeMetlie  pains  of  the  gravel,  ttone,  Hmngtiry,  and 
€Ol!c 

The  IrsditkHM  of  Cumberland  report,  th^ft  its  discovery  was 
oeeatfoned  bj  a  stormi  vrhich  blew  down  a  large  oak,  whose  roots 
toaring  up  several  fragments  of  the  rock  where  it  had  grown,  dtt- 
eovered  the  wadd.  When  thus  found,  it  was  for  some  time  only 
employed  to  mark  sheep.  From  this  period  its  value  has  been  bet* 
ler  appropriated,  and  its  price  latterly  been  much  increased.  When 
Mr.  Pennant  visited  this  county,  in  the  year  1772,  the  best  kind 
might  be  obtained  for  twelve  shillings  a  pound  weight,  but  the  same 
quaatity  is  now  sold  for  31.  The  mines  arc  defended  against  piK 
IcrefS  by  a  temporary  mason-work  and  wall  within,  with  a  boose 
ov«r  aaeh  entrance,  which  is  occupied  by  the  stewards  and  work* 
men*  They  are  only  opened  at  intervals  for  a  certain  period,  and 
are  then  closed  up  again.  Formerly  this  occurred  but  once  in  seven 
years;  but  of  late  we  are  informed  they  are  opened  more  fre- 
4|iiently.  During  the  times  the  miners  are  at  work,  the  labourers 
are  reported  to  be  watched  as  narrowly  as  if  they  were  gathering 
pearls.  That  this  substance  is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  is 
evident  from  the  foreign  name  of  black-lead  pencils,  which  bear 
the  general  appellation  of  Orayons  d'^ngleterre. 

The  principal  metallic  substances  of  Cumberland  are  lead,  cop- 
per, and  iron  ores.  **  The  Lead'Mines  are  chiefly  in  Aldston  Moor, 
on  the  south-east  borders  of  the  county,  where  about  1 100  men  are 
employed,  and  clear  to  the  owners  upwards  of  16,0001.  per  annum. 
In  working  some  of  these  mines,  the  miners  frequently  meet  with 
Urge  breaks  in  the  rock,  like  grottos,  wholly  incrusted  with  the  most 
beautiful  spar,  which,  on  entering,  has  the  richest  appearance  ima* 
ginable.  The  whole  cavern,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  reflected  from 
a  thousand  points,  appears  as  if  bespangled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
diamonds.''  These  internal  openings  are  generally  closed  up  as 
soon  as  found,  the  spar  they  contain  being  a  great  temptation  to  the 
workmen  to  neglect  the  service  of  their  employcrj,  as  they  could 
obtain  more  by  gathering  and  selling  spar,  than  by  their  own 
bjusiness.     Galena  is  found  in  all  its  varieties  in  the  mines  in  the 

vicinity 
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vicinity  of  Aldston,  Keswicic^  and  Caldbeck ;  and  not  unireqiiently 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  silver.  The  lead  ores  in  tlic 
mines  of  Aldston  Moor  are  found  lying  in  cracks  or  fissores.  "  Tbese 
^fissures^  though  commonly  nearly  perpendicular,  are  never  wholly 
so;  and  in  whatever  direction  they  are  found,  they  always  incline 
downwards  from  that  side  where  the  strata  ate  highest ;  thus,  in  a 
vein  from  north  to  south,  if  the  strata  should  be  raised  higher  on 
the  south  side  the  fissure  than  on  the  north  side,  its  inclination  will 
then  be  from  the  south  downwards  to  the  north.'' 

The  Capper  ores  are  commonly  combined  with  sulphur,  and 
generally  contun  both  iron  and  arsenic.  The  most  consideimble 
^oppei^Mioes  are  near  Caidbeck,  at  Hesket  New-Market  io 
Borrowdale,  and  at  Newlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick, 
where  the  celebrated  Mine  of  Goldscarp  is  situated,  from  which,  by 
the  old  workings,  and  written  documents,  it  appears  that  immense 
quantities  of  copper  have  formerly  been  obtained.  Specimens  of 
copper  ores  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  named  Hard-knot 
and  Wry-nose,  and  at  some  other  places. 

**  Ochreous  Iron  ores,  resembling  those  called,  by  Mr. 
Kirwan,  highland  argillaceous  ores,  are  very  commonly  met 
with  either  on  or  near  the  surface  in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
eq>ecially  io  moory  soils,  and  where  the  under  stratum  is  a 
coarse  martial  clay.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  by. 
water,  as  they  are  generally  found  concreted  with  small  stones> 
roots,  and  other  substances."  In  the  parish  of  Egremont,  at  a 
place  called  Crowgarth,  "  is  the  most  singular  mine  of  iron  ore 
supposed  to  be  in  Great  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  earth  at  the 
depth  of  twelve  fathoms;  and  the  thickness  of  the  band  of  ore, 
which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five 
feet.  It  was  never  known  to  be  much  wrought  till  the  years 
1784  and  17S5,  when  it  was  more  generally  opened ;  and  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  it,  at  Carron  foundry  in  Scotland, 
and  others,  that,  in  1791*  and  1702,  the  annual  exportation 
was  20,000  tons  and  upwards."  At  Langnor,  between  White- 
haven and  Egremont,  many  varieties  of  the  Haniatitcs  are  found, 
and  sometimes,  from  their  color  and  shape,  are  called  kidney  ore, 
5  Laminated 


Laminated  iron  ore,  with  quarts  and  red  ochrei  has  been  di$co 
veied  in  a  perpendicular  fissure,  in  a  rock  of  granite^  at  Eskdale, 
near  Ravengiass.  Native  Pfussiun  Blue  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
peat-moss  of  this  county,  and  in  day,  particularly  that  of  Etterby*^ 
scar,  near  Carlisle:  its  qualities,  however,  are  different  from  the 
artificial. 

Among  the  semi-metals.  Blende^  Psuedo^Una,  or  Blaek»Jack, 
is  met  with  in  the  greatest  plenty.  Its  forms  and  colors  are  very 
different :  some  is  bluish,  resembling  galena  ;  black,  or  greenish 
black,  like  ptteh ;  of  a  glassy  shining  surface,  often  crystallized  in 
irregalar  pyramids,  and  other  irregular  figures ;  sometimes  contain- 
ing tiWer,  arsenic,  and  other  substances.  Oxide  qf  Zinc  has  been 
found  at  Borrowdale  and  Ousley .  A  mine  of  Cobalt,  was  discoverad 
about  ten  years  since,  in  the  parish  of  Crostwaite,  near  Cowdale, 
about  four  miles  from  Keswick,  but  has  hitherto  been  little  regarded. 
jMimomf  has  been  found  at  Bassenthwaite ;  and  in  the  stratum 
under  the  coal  at  Tindale  Fell,  Oxidt  of  Mangomese,  tinged  and  in* 
termiaed  with  pyrites  and  mica ;  it  has  also  been  discovered  at 
Caidbeck.  H^olfram,  but  of  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Cornwall, 
kas  been  foond  in  a  manor  south-west  of  fiorrowdale-head. 

The  aggregated  stones  of  Cumberland  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, and  are  found  graduating  into  almost  every  imaginable 
variety.  Many  of  them  have  not  hitherto  been  arranged  under 
any  class,  but  are  here  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cohble$.^ 

These 

*  If  the  eomposition  and  properties  of  these  and  other  aggregated  stones 
were  ascertained  with  precision,  by  a  series  of  well-directed  experiments,  an 
iBteresting  and  Tahtable  additioo  would  be  made  to  our  present  stock  of 
miueralogical  inforination.  "  Experimental  inyestigaCions  Of  this  sort/'  says 
the  learned  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  "  made  with  ability  and  caution,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  are  the  only  sure  io<indations  on  which  we  can  ever  ho|^ie 
to  boild  any  probable  system  on  the  formation  of  mountains,  the  antiquity  of 
the  present  iorm  of  the  globe,  and  the  causes  of  the  Ticissitodes  which  it  has 
iiadergone.  It  is  the  proper  prOTince  of  natural  philosophy  to  explore  teeom.* 
dwrf  CMses ;  they  are  the  steps  on  which  the  mind  of  man  ascends  from  earth 
to  heaven:  for  the  more  distinctly  we  apprehend  the  number  and  connection 
of  the  secondary  causes  operating  in  this  little  system  which  is  suboutted  to 
onr  Tiew,  the  nore  certainly  shall  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  their  uhl* 
mately  depending,  like  the  links  of  Homer's  chain,  on  a  rxtsr." 
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These  are  gcatratty  fottid  eayeloped  in  m  thia  wiiHiih  or  fgnf 
crust,  and  appear  to  have  beea  ftagmeats  of  aiaiaet»  having  had 
tlieir  angles  rounded  off,  apparently  by  aitrition,  and,  as  Dr. 
Watson  believei,  mi  Antedilumn  waters.  GrmiUit  abounds  in 
the  FelU  above  Sbap,  in  the  rocka  near  Ulls*wat«r,  and  in  de» 
tached  masses  at  many  oth^r  places.  Granatines  and  Granatin 
are  likewiae  extreoiely  pleflttfuL  Pu^divg  Stom  is  met  with  at 
Water-fort-scar,  UUs-water;  in  a  tlua  bed,  in  a  straftusi  of  sand* 
stone,  near  Low-bouse,  and  some  other  places.  Sand  SUmt  of 
various  kinds,  argillaceQus,  siliceom,  calcareous,  fermgiDous, 
red,  white,  yellowish,  grey,  and  of  difierent  sorts  of  grit,  is  fowid 
in  great  abundance.  It  lies  in  ooasi<lerable  strata,  and  alfiatds 
quarries  of  very  durable  stone  for  building  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county*  Argillaceous  and  siliceous  F^rpk^y,  and  many  otber 
varieties,  are  found  in  loose  stones  in  many  parCs^ 

The  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  being  the  priactpat 
objects  of  attraction  in  the  county,  and  generally  viaited  in  sue* 
cession  by  the  traveller,  we  shall  in  thib  place  insert  a  eompte- 
hensive  description  of  the  whole,  as  we  presume  that  a  connected 
▼iew  will  be  more  satlslactory  than  detached  and  isoiattd  pav» 
iiculars. 

The  names  by  which  the  Lakes  are  distii^ished,  aae  Ulls* 
water,  Thirlmere,  Der went- water,  Bassenthwait&water,  Over* 
water,  Lowes-water,  Crummock-water,  Butter-mere-water,  En* 
nerdak-water,  Wast-water,  Burn-moor-tarn,  Devock-water,  and 
three  smaller  pieces,  called  Tindale»tarn,  Talkin-tarn,  and  Tarn- 
Wadling. 

l/Us-toater,  which  possesses  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  wh<^, 
is  partly  situated  rn  this  county,  and  partly  in  Westmoreland. 
Us  shape  is  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z,  but  with  less  acute 
angles:  its  whole  length  is  about  nine  miles;  but  its  greatest 
width  is  little  more  than  one ;  and  in  its  second  reach  a  vast 
rock  projects  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile* 
**  These,"  says  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  <'  are  its  ^  reputed  admearare- 
ments ;  but  the  eye  loses  ]4s  power  of  judging  even  of  the 
bpeadth,  confounded    by    the  boldness  of  the    shores,    and  the 

3  grandeur 
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grtndeiir  of  tiie  Mb  that  rise  beyond :  the  proportions,  however, 
•re  grand ;  for  the  water  retains  its  dignity,  notwithstanding  the 
Tastn«M  of  the  acconkpaniments. 

**  The  approach  to  this  sublime  lake,**  observes  the  same  elegant 
writer,  "  along  the  heights  of  Evmont,  Is  exquisitely  interesting; 
for  the  road,  being  shrouded  by  woods,  aflows  only  partial  glimpses 
of  the  gigantic  shapes  that  are  assembted  in  the  distance,  and 
awakrning  high  expectation,  teaves  the  imagination  thus  elevated, 
to  paint  •*  the  forms  of  things  unseen.*  Thus  It  was  when  we 
caught  a  view  of  the  dark  broken  top^of  the  fells  that  rise  round 
UUs-water,  of  siae  and  shape  most  huge,  bold,  and  awful ;  over- 
spread  whh  a  blue  mysterious  tint,  that  seemed  almost  supernatural, 
though- according  in  gloom  and  sublimity*  with  the  severe  features  it 
involved. 

"  Further  on  the  mountains  began  to  tmfold  themselves :  their 
eutlmes,  broken,  abrupt,  and  rntersecting  each  other  in  innumera« 
ble  directions,  seemed  now  and  then  to  fall  back  like  a  multitude 
at  some  supreme  command,  and  permitted  an  oblique  glimpse  into 
the  deep  vales.  Soon  after  the  first  reach  expanded  before  us,  with 
all  its  mountains  tumbled  round  it ;  rocky,  ruinous,  and  vast ;  im- 
pending, yet  rising  in  wild  confusion,  and  multiplied  points,  behind 
each  other. 

•*  This  view  of  the  first  reach  from  the  foot  of  Dunraallet,  a 
pointed  woody  hill  near  Pooley-bridge,  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
lake,  which  here  spreads  in  a  noble  sheet,  nearly  three  miles  long, 
to  the  base  of  Thwaithill-nab,  winding  round  which  It  (Hsappears, 
and  the  whole  is  then  believed  to  be  seen.  The  character  of  this 
view  is  nearly  that  of  simple  grandeur;  the  mountains  that  impend 
over  the  shore  in  front,  are  peculiarly  awful  in  their  forms  and  atti- 
tudes :  on  the  left,  the  fells  soften ;  woodlands  and  pastures,  color 
their  lower  declivities ;  and  the  water  is  margined  with  the  tenderest 
verdure,  opposed  to  the  dark  woods  and  craggs  above. 

**  \Vlnding  the  foot  of  Dunmallet,  the  almost  pyrimidal  hilT, 
that  shots  up  this  end  of  Ulls-water,  and  separates  it  from  the 
vale  of  Eamonl,  we  crossed  Barton-bridge,  whence  this  little  river, 

clear 


dear  as  crystal,  issues  from  the  lake,  xud  through  a  close  jpass  bvp* 
ries  over  a  rocky  channel  to  the  vale.  Its  woody  steeps,  the  tuflecf 
island  that  interrupts  its  streams,  and  the  valley  beyond,  form  alto* 
gether  a  picture  in  fine  contrast  with  the  majesty  of  UlU-water,  ex- 
panding on  the  other  side  the  bridge. 

"  The  characteristics  of  the  left  shore  of  the  second  reach  are 
grandeur  and  immensity ;  its  cliffs  are  vast  and  broken,  rise  imme- 
diate!) from  the  stream,  and  often  shoot  their  masses  over  it :  the 
right  exhibits  romantic  wtldness  in  the  rough  ground  of  Da(;re-com- 
mon,  and  the  craggy  heights  above ;  and  further  on,  the  sweetest 
forms  of  reposing  beauty,  in  the  grassy  hillocks  and  undulating 
copses  of  Gowbarrow  Park,  fringing  the  water,  sometimes  over  little 
rocky  eminences,  that  project  into  the  stream,  and  at  others,  in 
shelving  bays,  where  the  lake,  transparent  as  crystal,  breaks  upon 
the  .pebbly  bank,  and  laves  the  road  that  winds  there. 

**  Among  the  boldest  fells  that  breast  the  lake  on  the  left  shore, 
are  HoUing-fell,  and  Swarth*fell,  now  no  longer  boasting  any 
part  of  the  forest  of  Martindale,  but  showing  huge  walls  of 
naked  rock,  and  scars  which  many  torrents  have  inflicted.  One 
channel  only  in  this  dry  season  retained  its  shining  stream  ;  the 
chasm  was  dreadful,  parting  the  mountain  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.  The  perspective,  as  the  road  descends  into  Gowbarrow 
Park  is,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  in  the  lake.  The  scenery  of  the 
first  reach  is  almost  tame  when  compared  with  this,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  it  can  be  equalled  for  alpine  sublimity. 
The  lake,  after  expanding  to  a  great  breadth,  once  more  loses 
itself  beyond  the  enormous  pile  of  rock  called  Place-fell,  oppo- 
site to  which  the  shore,  seeming  to  close  upon  all  further  progress, 
is  bounded  by  two  promontories  covered  with  woods,  that  shoot 
their  luxuriant  foliage  to  the  water's  edge.  The  shattered  mass 
of  grey  rock,  called  Yew-crag,  rises  immediately  over  these; 
and  beyond,  a  glen  opens  to  a  chaos  of  mountains,  more  solemn 
in  their  aspect,  and  singular  in  their  shape,  than  any  which  jiave 
appeared,  point  crowding  over  point  io  lofty  succession.     Among 

these 
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these  is  Skboe-cros^pike,  and  huge  Helvellyn,  scowling  over  all,  but 
kxiog  its  dignity  in  the  mass  of  alps  around  and  below  it. 

"  From  Lyulph's  Tower,  in  Gowbarrow  Park,  the  lake  is  seen 
to  make  one  of  its  boldest  expanses,  as  it  sweeps  round  Place-fell, 
and  flows  into  the  last  bend  of  this  wonderful  vale.  The  view  up 
this  reach  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east,  traces  all  the  fells  and  curv- 
iog  banks  of  Gowbarrow  Uiat  bound  the  second  reach  ;  while  to 
the  west,  a  dark  glen  admits  a  glimpse  of  the  solemn  alps  round 
Helvellyo. 

*'  Passing  fine  sweeps  of  the  shore,  and  over  bold  headlands,  we 
came  opposite  to  the  vast  promontory  named  Place-fell^  that  pushes 
its  craggy  foot  into  the  lake  like  a  lion's  claw,  round  which  the 
waters  make  a  sudden  turn,  and  enter  Patterdale,  their  third  and 
foal  expanse.  In  this  part,  the  lake,  which  in  the  second  reach 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  river,  regains  its  original  appearance* 
being  closed,  at  three  miles  distance,  by  the  ruinous  rocks  that 
guard  the  gorge  of  Patterdale,  backed  by  a  multitude  of  fells.  On 
one  side  it  is  boimded  by  the  precipices  of  Place-fell,  Martindale- 
fell,  and  several  others  equally  rude  and  awful,  that  rise  from  its 
edge,  and  retire  in  rocky  bays,  or  project  in  vast  promontories 
athwart  it :  on  the  other,  the  shore  is  less  severe,  and  more  ronpantic ; 
the  rocks  are  lower,  and  richly  wooded  ;  and  often  receding  from 
the  water,  leave  room  for  a  tract  of  pasture,  meadow,  or  arable 
land,  to  contrast  their  ruggedness  At  the  upper  end  the  village  of 
Patterdale,  and  one  or  two  white  farms,  peep  out  from  among  trees, 
beneath  the  scowling  mountains  that  close  the  scene ;  seated  in  a 
rocky  nook,  with  corn  and  meadow  land  sloping  gently  in  front  to 
the  lake,  and  here  and  there  a  scattered  grove. 

'<  Entering  Glencoyn  woods,  and  sweeping  the  boldest  bay  of 
the  lake,  while  the  water  dashed  with  a  strong  surge  upon  the 
shore,  we  at  length  mounted  a  road  frightful  from  its  steepness 
and  craggs,  and  gained  a  wooded  summit,  which  we  bad  long 
admired.  From  hence  the  view  of  Ulls-water  is  the  most  vari- 
ous and  extensive  that  Its  shores  exhibit,  comprehending  its  two 
principal  reaches;  and  though  not  the  most  picturesque,  it  is 
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certainly  the  most  grand.  To  the  east  extends  iTie  middle  s«f^eep 
in  long  and  equal  perspective,  walled  with  barren  fells  on  the  righf, 
and  skirted  on  the  left  with  the  pastoral  recesses  and  bowery 
projections  of  Gowbarrow  Park.  The  rude  mountains  above 
almost  seem  to  have  fallen  back  from  the  shore  to  admit  this  land- 
scape within  their  hollow  bosom,  and  then  bending  abruptly, 
like  Milton's  Adam  viewing  the  sleeping  Eve,  to  hang  over  It  ena* 
nioured. 

''  Place-fell,  which  divides  the  two  last  bends,  atid  was  imme- 
diately opposite  th^  point  we  were  on,  is  of  the  boldest  form.  It 
projects  into  the  water,  an  enormous  mass  of  grey  crag,  scarred  with 
dark  hues ;  tl^en  retiring  a  little,  it  again  bends  forward'  in  huge 
clifls,  and  fii^dlly  starts  up  a  vast  perpendicular  face  of  rock.  Asa 
single  object,  it  is  wonderfully  grand ;  and  connected  with  the 
scene,  its  ctifect  is  sublime.  The  lower  rocks  are  called  Silver-rays, 
and  not  unaptly :  for  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  their  variegat- 
ed sides  somewhat  resemble  ia  brightness^  the  rays  streaming  be- 
neath a  cloud. 

"  The  last  reach  of  Ulls*water,  which  is  on  the  right  of  this  point, 
expands  into  an  oval,  and  its  majestic  surface  is  spotted  with  little 
rocky  islets,  that  would  adorn  a  less  sacred  scene,  but  are  here  pret- 
tinesses  that  can  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  the  grandeur  of  its  charac- 
ter. The  tremendous  mountains  which  scowl  over  the  gorge  of 
Patterdalc;  the  clilfs,  massy, 'broken,  and  overlooked  by  a  multi- 
tude of  dark  summits,  with  the  grey  wallsof  Swarthand  Martindale 
fells,  that  dpheave  themselves  on  the  eastern  shore,  form  one  of  the 
most  grand  and  awful  pictures  on  the  lake  ;  yet,  admirable  and  im- 
pressive as  it  is,  as  to  solemnity  and  astonishment,  its  effect  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  more  alpine  sketch  caught  in  distant  persi>ective 
from  the  descent  into  Gowbarrow  Park." 

The  rocks  of  Ulls-water  and  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for 
reverberating  sounds ;  and  the  echoes  produced  are  described  by 
several  writers  as  exceedingly  grand  and  impressive.  "  l*he  sound 
of  a  cannon,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  fired  on  the  lake,  *'  is  distinctly 
reverberated  six  or  seven  times.    It  first  rolls  over  the  head  in 
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^nit  vast  peal ;  then  subsiding  a  few  seconds,  it  rises  again  in  a 
^gnnd  uninterrupted  bnrst>  perhaps  on  the  right.  Another  solemn 
pause  ensues  ;  then  the  sound  rises  again  on  the  left.  Thus  thrown 
from  rock  to  rock  in  a  sort  of  aerial  perspective,  it  is  caught  again 
perhaps  by  some  nearer  promontory ;  and  returning  full  on  the  ear, 
surprises  with  as  great  a  peal  as  the  first.  But  the  grandest  effect  of 
this  kind  is  produced  by  a  successive  discharge  of  camion,  at  the 
interval  of  a  few  seconds  between  each  discharge.  The  effect  of 
the  first  is  not  over,  when  the  echoes  of  the  second,  the  third,  or 
perhaps  the  fourth,  begin.  Such  a  variety  of  awful  sounds,  mixing, 
and  commixing,  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  from  all  sides, 
Jiave  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  mind  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  xeryfoundor 
tions  of  every  rock  on  the  lake  were  giving  way,  and  the  whole 
scene,  from  some  strange  convulsion,  falling  into  general  ruin." 

"  The  cannon's  roar 
Banto  from  the  bosom  of  the  botlow  shora  : 
The  dive  etplosion  the  whole  concave  filfs, 
And  shakes  the  firm  foundations  of  the  hills ; 
Now  pausmg  deep^  now  bellowing  from  afar, 
Kow  rages  near  the  elemental  wnr ;  ' 

Affrighted  Echo  opens  all  her  cells,  ';    ' , 

Yliih  gathered  strength  the  posting  clemonr  swells, 
Cbeck*d  or  impeH*d,  and  varyiag  in  its  coarve. 
It  slumbers,  then  awakes  with  doable  force  ;  Ml:  t 

Searching  the  strait,  and  climbing  hill  and  dale. 
Sinks  io  the  breese,  or  rises  with  the  gale. 
Choms  of  earth  and  sky  I  the  mountains  siQg» 
And  Heav'n's  own  thnuders  through  the  valliesring.*' 

KlLLABNBV;   A  POSX. 

**  There  is  another  species  of  echoes  which  are  well  adapted 
to  the  lake  in  all  its  stillness  and  tranquillity,  as  the  others  are 
to  Its  wildoess  and  confusion,  and  which  recommend  themselves 
chiefly  to  those  feelings  that  depend  on  the  gentler  movements  of 
the  mind.  Instead  of  cannon,  let  a  few  French-horns  and  clap 
nonets  be  introduced :  softer  music  than  such  loud  wind  instruments 

C  2  would 
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wiMild  scarcely  have  power  to  vibrate.  The  eflect  is  now  wonder- 
fully changed  :  the  sound  of  a  caa^on  is  heard  in  bursts  ;  it  is  the 
music  only  of  thunder.  But  the  continuatiott  of  mmtical  sowuk, 
Ibrms  a  continuation  of  musical  echoes,  which,  reverberating  around 
the  lake,  afe  exquisitely  melodious  in  their  several  gradations,  an4 
form  a  thousand  synsphonies,  playing  together  from  erery  part. 
The  variety  of  notes  is  inconceivable :  the  ear  is  not  equal  to  thdr 
innumerable  combinations.  It  listens  to  a  symphony  dying  awa^ 
at  a  distance,  while  other  melodious  sounds  arise  close  at  hand  e 
these  have  scarcely  attracted  the  attention,  wh^n  a  diflerent  mode 
of  harmony  arises  from  another  quarter.  In  short,  every  rock  is 
^Docal ;  and  the  tohok  lake  is  transfbrwied  into  a  kind  iff  magical  scene, 
in  xvkich  every  promontort/  seems  peopled  by  aerial  beings,  answering 
each  other  im  celestial  music.'*^ 

Ulls-water 

*  The  grandeur  of  the  echoes  on  this  celebrated  lake,  iaduces  us  to  insert 
'  the  not  less  beautiful  description  of  another  wiiter,  whoj  dving  an  excnrsioa 
to  Ulls-water,  landed  on  the  shore*  of  a  bay  opposite  Water-oiiUock.  While 
here,  he  observes,  "  The  barge  put  off  to  a  station  where  the  finest  echoes  were 
to  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  oiountauu.  The  vessel  was  provided 
with  six  brass  cannon,  mounted  on  swivels:  on  discharging  one  Aft  hese  pieces, 
the  report  was  echoed  from  the  opposite  rocks,  whcfe,  by  neverberation,  it 
seemed  to  roll  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  return  tjirough  evvty  cave  and  valley, 
till  the  decreasing  tumult  gradually  died  away  upon  the  ear. 

"  The  inktant  it  bad.  ceased,  the  sound  of  every  distant  water-fall  was  heard ; 
but  for  an  instant  only  ;  fur  the  momentary  stillness  was  ieterrupted  by  the 
returning  echo  on  the  hills  behmd,  where  the  rqiort  wes  repeated  like  a  peal  of 
thunder  bursting  ov«v  our  head*,  continuing  for  several  aeconds,  flying  from 
haunt  to  haunt,  till  once  more  the  sound  gradually  declined :  again  the  voice 
of  water  falls  possessed  the  interval,  till  on  the  right  the  more  distant  thunder 
Arose  upon  some  other  mountau^  iind  seemed  to  take  its  way  up  every  wind- 
ing dell  and  creek,  sometimes  behind,  on  this  side,  er  on  that,  in  wonderful 
speed  running  its  dreadful  course.  When  the  echo  reached  the  mountains 
within  the  line  and  channel  of  the  breexe,  it  was  heard  at  once  on  the  right  and 
^  ltd  at  the  extremities  of  the  lake.  In  this  manner  was  the  report  of  every 
discharge  re-echoed  seven  times  distiuciiy. 

"  At 
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UII9- water  abounds  with  fish  of  Tarioos  kinds,  but  particularly 
with  trout,  perch,  and  eels.  Trout  of  a  particular  species  are  some- 
limes  caught^  of  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds  and  upwards;  the  eels 
are  also  of  a  large  size,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Char  and  gvrin« 
niard  are  likewise  caught  here,  and  the  latter  in  very  considerable 
quantities,  fn  the  summer  months,  or  from  June  to  November^ 
they  swim  in  shoals,  and  may  be  observed  at  a  great  distance,  from 
the  rippling  they  make  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Wlien  taken, 
those  not  immediately  consumed,  are  either  salted  or  smoak-dried, 
and  preserved  as  winter  provision  for  the  poor  people.  Wild  ducks 
are  also  met  with  here  In  great  plenty.  They  breed  by  the  sides 
of  the  lake,  and  many  thousands  have  been  seen,  with  their  new 
broods,  resting  on  its  bosom  in  the  month  of  October,  as  if  in  pre* 
paratioD  for  their  flight  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
On  the  summit  of  Dunmallet,  the  hill  that  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  account  of  Ulls-water,  are  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  fort,  which  some  writers  have  denominated  Roman,  and  • 
others  have  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of  Bene- 
dictines. "  An  area,"  says  Mr.  West,  "  of  110  paces  by  37,  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  fosse,  is  yet  visible ;  and  stones  of  the  rampart  still 
peep  through  the  grass.'' 

Thirhnere,  or  Leathes* water,  is  a  narrow,  irregular  sheet  of 
water,  abput  three  miles  in  length,  skirting  the  immense  base  of 
HdTellyn,  and  receiving  a  variety  of  torrents  from  the  sides  of 

C  3  that 

"  At  interrals  we  were  relieved  frem  this  entertEiniDent,  which  censisted  of 
a  wondrous  tunult  and  grandeur  of  confusion,  by  the  music  of  two  French- 
horns,  whose  bariuony  was  repeate4  from  every  recess  which  Echo  haunted 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  :  here  the  breathings  of  the  organ  were  imitated  ; 
there,  the  bassoons  with  clarionets  ;  in  this  place,  from  the  harsher  sounding 
clifis,  the  cornets  ;  in  that,  from  the  wooded  creek,  amongst  the  caverns  and 
the  trilling  water-falls,  we  heard  the  soft-toned  lute,  accompanied  with  the 
laogoishing  strains  of  enamoured  nymphs;  whilst  in  the  copse  and  grore  was 
still  retained  the  music  of  the  horns.  All  this  vast  theatre  seemed  possessed 
by  innumerable  aerial  beings,  who  breatlied  celesiidl  harmony." 

HtttcAiAton'f  Excurtion  to  the  Lahts,  p.  65^. 
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that  huge  mouotain.  This  lake  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  verf 
sequestered  district,  bordering  on  Westmoreland.  /  Its  shoies  are 
generally  naked  and  rocky>  and  display  a  scene  of  desolation^ 
which  is  much  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  immense 
craggy  masses,  that  seem  to  hang  on  the  sides  of  Helvellyn,  from 
whose  steeps  they  have  apparently  been  severed,  but  arrested  in 
their,  tremendous  progress  down  the  mountain  by  the  impulse  of 
gravitation  :  others  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  are  at  rest  in  the 
silent  lake.  Near  the  middle,  the  lake  is  so  contracted  by  its 
craggy  boundaries,  that  a  bridge  of  three  arches  has  been  thrown 
over  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Fur- 
ther on,  the  noise  of  water-falls  assail  the  ear  on  every  side,  which 
are  seen  tumbling  from  considerable  heights  in  silvery  threads:  the 
north  end  is  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  and  towering  rock. 

Derzvent-xvater,  or  Keswick  Lake,*  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Keswick,  is  of  an  irregular  figure, 
somewhat  approaching  to  the  oval,  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  By  several  writers  this  has  been 
supposed  the  finest  lake  in  the  north  of  England :  but  the  pre- 
eminence is  now  almost  universally  awarded  to  U lis- water,  and  we 
believe  justly,  as  the  beauty  of  the  former,  though  highly  admi- 
rable and  impressive,  cannot  equal  the  grand,  dignified,  and  pe- 
culiarly sublime  features  which  accompany  the  latter  in  almost 
every  part  of  its  extent.  In  describing  this  lake,  we  shall  borrow 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Radcliflfe,  who  has  pourtrayed  its  general  character, 
with  a  truth  and  elegance  of  language,  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  writer  that  has  yet  appeared. 

•*  Derwcnt- water,"  says  our  authoress,  **  has  peculiar  charms, 
both  from  beauty  and  wildness.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  of  a  round 
form  ;  and  the  whole  is  seen  at  one  glance,  expanding  within  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,    rocky,   but  not  vast ;   broken   into 

many 

•  The  annexed  view  of  this  beautiful  expanse  of  water  was  taken  from  the 
terrace  at  Ormathwaite,  which  it  situated  about  one  mile  above  Keswick, 
linger  the  base  of  Skiddaw. 
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Bsanj  fantastic  shapes,  peaked,  splintered,  impending,  and  some*' 
times  pyramidal,  opening  by  narrow  vallies  to  the  view  of  rocks, 
that  rise  immediately  beyond,  and  are  again  overlooked  by  others. 
The  precipices  seldom  overhang  the  water,  but  are  arranged  at 
some  distance  ;and  the  shores  swell  with  woody  eminences,  or  sink 
into  green  pastoral  margins.  Masses  of  wood  also  frequently  ap« 
pear  among  the  cliffs,  feathering  them  to  their'summits;  and  a 
vhite  cottage  sometimes  peeps  from  out  their  skirts,  seated  on  the 
smooth  knoll  of  a  pasture  projecting  to  the  lake,  and  looking  so 
exquisitely  picturesque,  as  to  seem  placed  there  purposely  to  adorn 
\L  The  lake,  in  return,  faithfully  reflects  the  whole  picture  ;  and 
to  even  and  brilliantly  pellucid  is  its  surface,  that  it  rather  height- 
ens than  obscures  the  coloring.  Its  mild  bosom  is  spotted  by  four 
or  five  small  islands,  of  which  those  called  Lord's,  and  St.  Herbert's, 
are  well  wooded,  and  adorn  the  view  ;  but  another  is  deformed  by 
buildings,  stuck  over  it  like  figures  upon  a  twelfth-cake.'.'* 

"  Beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  direct  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  Irom  Crow  Park,  the  Pass  of  Borrowdaie  opens,  guard- 
ed by  two  piles  of  rock,  the  boldest  in  the  scene,  overlooked  by 
many  rocky  points,  and  beyond  all  by  rude  mountain  tops,  which 
come  partially  and  in  glimpses  to  the  view.  Among  tJie  most 
striking  features  of  the  eastern  shore  are  the  woody  cliffs  of  Lowdore ; 
then  nearer  to  the  eye,  Wallow-craggs,  of  dark  brown  rock  loosely 
impending ;  nearer  still.  Castle  Hill,  pyramidal,  and  richly  wooded 
to  its  point,  the  most  luxuriant  feature  of  the  landscape.  Cawsey 
Pike,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rocks  of  the  western  shore,  has  its 
ridge  scolloped  into  points,  as  if  with  a  row  of  corbells.  The  culti- 
vated  vale  of  Newland,  slopes  upwards  from  the  lake  between 

C  4  these 

*  The  island  alladed  to  is  that  called  PocUngUtn%  from  its  having  been  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  has  Jattly  disposed  of  it  to  a  person 
from  the  south  of  England.  By  its  former  owner  it  was  disfigured  with  sever 
ral  iucotigroous  modem  buildings;  and  lo  render  them  still  less  accordant  with 
Ike  contignoos  scenery,  the  glare  of  white- wash  was  superadded.  The  good 
sense  of  tb«  present  proprietor,  we  trust,  will  occasion  tliem  to  be  removed, 
and  Mature  hersdf  be  once  more  left  to  decorate  her  own  haunts. 
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these  and  Thorntliwaite  Fells.  Northward^  beyond  Crow  Park^ 
rises  Skiddaw ;  at  its  base  comnieoces  that  beautiful  levei,  that 
spreads  to  Bassenthwaite-water,  where  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of 
the  perspective  soon  begin  to  soften,  and  the  vale  becomes  open  and 
cheerful. 

"  Such  is  the  outline  of  Derwent-water»  which  has  a  noucb 
greater  proportion  of  beauty  than  Ulls^water,  but  neither  its  dignity^ 
nor  grandeur.  Its  fells»  broken  into  smaller  raasses»  do  not  sweJ), 
nur  start  into  such  bold  lines  as  those  of  UUt-water ;  nor  does  the 
size  of  the  lake  accord  with  the  general  importance  of  the  rocky 
vale  in  which  it  lies.  The  water  is  too  small  for  its  accompant* 
ments ;  and  its  form,  being  round,  and  seen  entirely  at  once,  leaves 
nothing  for  expectation  to  pursue,  beyond  the  stretching  promon* 
tory  ;  nor  fancy  to  transform,  within  the  gloom  and  obscurity  of  the 
receding  fell ;  and  thus  it  loses  an  ample  source  of  the  sublime. 
The  beauty  of  its  banks  also,  contending  with  the  wildness  of  its 
rocks,  gives  opposite  impressions  to  the  mind,  and  the  effect  of 
each  is  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  admission  of  the  other.  Subli- 
mity cannot  exist  without  simplicity ;  and  even  grandeur  loses  much 
of  its  elevating  effect,  when  united  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
beauty,  then  descending  to  become  magnificence." 

Still,  '*  Derwent-waler  affords  abundant  matter  for  admiration, 
though  not  of  so  high  a  ciiaracier.  as  that  which  attends  Uils* 
water.  The  soft  undulations  of  its  shores,  the  mingled  wood 
and  pasture  that  paint  them,  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  water, 
that  gives  back  every  landscape  on  its  bank,  and  frequently  with 
heightened  coloring,  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  they  form,  are  circumstances, 
the  view  of  which  excites  emotions  of  sweet  and  tranquil  pleasure, 
softening  the  mind  to  tenderness,  rather  than  elevating  it  to  sub- 
limity. The  wildness,  seclusion,  and  magical  beauty  of  this  vale, 
seem,  indeed,  to  render  it  the  very  abode  for  Milton's  Comus, 
«<  deep  skillM  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries;"  and  while  we  survey 
its  fantastic  features,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  be  has 
hurled  his 

"  dasslioc 
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**  daiiling  spelli  into  the  air. 
Of  power  to  cheat  tihe  eye  with  beariUadon^ 
And^ive  it  false  preientments." 

This  dncription  of  the  lake  fuUy  accords  with  ite  nKMt  ptxmih* 
nent  features ;  but  there  are  some  particulars  attending  it  which 
merit  a  more  detailed  narration*  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
celebrated  vraterfaii  of  Lotvdore,  through  which  the  waters  of 
Wateniagh  are  hurled,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake.  The  mbun* 
tain  here  makes  a  rude  curve,  inclining  towards  the  road  ;  itBsid(M 
are  rugged  berond  description,  displaying  rocks,  trees,  and  shrubs 
of  the  most  fantastic  shapes ;  its  submit  is  rugged  and  broken. 
The  fall  consists  of  a  series  of  cascades,  which-  tumble  over  an 
enormous  pile  of  protruding  craggs,  that  oppose  its  descent,  and  are 
;)aitially  concealed  by  the  projecting  arms  of  trees  on  each  side. 

In  a  dry  season  the  fall  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  its  grandeur 
entirely  lost ;  yet,  «  when  charged  with  the  thousand  streams 
which  a  storm  pours  occasionally  from  the  mountains,  one  stupendous 
whole  is  formed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  rushing  element,  which 
presents  a  most  magnificent  scene  to  the  eye ;  and  an  uproar  is 
raised,  that  shakes  the  surrounding  mountains  to  their  founda- 
tions.''*   The  height  of  the  fall  is  nearly  200  feet. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  but  verging  rather  to  the  north, 
the  Island  of  St.  Herbert  is  situated.  It  contains  about  four 
acres,  planted  with  fir  and  other  trees,  and  is  famous  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  St.  Herbert,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  distinguished  for  his  firm  attachment  to  St.  Cuth* 
beft,  which,  according  to  Bade,  occasioned  the  latter  to  petition 
Heaven  that  they  might  die  on  the  same  day.  The  prayer,  con* 
tmues  the  legend,  "  was  successful ;  and  at  the  same  hour 
their  souls  departed  from  their  bodies,  and  were  transported 
hence  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  the  service  and  hands  of 
angels."  When  St.  Herbert  retired  to  this  island,  he  erected  an 
hermitage,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  remaining;  and  at  the 

distance 

«  Warner's  Tour  throagh  the  Northern  Coonties,  Vol.  II, 
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distance  of  seven  centuries  from  the  death  of  the  recluse,  were  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  who  celebrated  his  memory  by  religious  obser- 
vances. Near  the  ruins  is  a  curious  octagonal  cottage,  lately  built, 
with  unhewn  stones,  mossed  over  and  thatched.  This  island  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Lord's  Island  is  near  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and 
contains  about  five  acres.  It  was  once  possessed  by  the  RatcUff 
family,  who  had  a  residence  here,  and  took  the  title  of  Derwent- 
water  from  the  lake.  The  part  taken  by  the  last  Earl  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  year  17 15,  occasioned  its  forfeiture,  together  with  the 
manor  and  lordship  of  Keswick,  and  other  estates,  which  were  after- 
wards vested  in  trustees  for  the  support  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  Jloaiing  Island  of  Keswick  has  been  a  theme  of  occasional 
controversy,  and  its  existence  has  not  unfrequently  been  denied  ; 
though,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality, 
notwithstanding  the  mantle  of  invisibility  in  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently enwrapped.  The  place  where  its  appearance  occurs,  (for 
it  b  but  seldom  visible,)  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  fall  of  Lowdore.  It  occasionally  appears 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  becomes  invisible  for  many  weeks,  and 
sometimes  even  for  months  and  years,  at  which  time  it  is  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  In  Clark's  Survey  of  the 
Lakes,  it  is  described,  as  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  nearly 
circular,  and  sloping  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
whence,  **  as  far  as  the  eye  can  disting;ui8h,  the  sloping  is  more 
sudden.  The  island  is  never  visible  unless  the  water  in  the  lake  be 
Idgh^  and  then  it  scarcely  appears  more  than  a  foot  above  the  surface/' 

This  account  varies  in  some  particulars  from  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  Housman,  who  sought  for  this  island  in  the  autumn  of 
1798.*  He  observes,  **  that  there  was  then  no  appearance  of  any 
island ;  bat  his  conductor  positively  asserted  that  it  had  appeared 
*'  for  six  weeks  above  the  water  the  summer  before.  That  it  was 
long  and  narrow,  being  at  one  time  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards 
in  length,  having  Un^  grass  upon  it,  and  that  it  gradually  sunk 

dowE^ 

*  See  hii  Top^apkical  Daet^tUm  of  Cumberland,  HFc. 
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down  again."    It  was  then  about  five  feet  under  water,  with  a  deep 
bottom  on  each  side.* 

The  mode  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by  Mr, 
Clark  is  ingenious;  bat  whether  supported  by  sufficient  observa- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  state.  He  supposes  that  the  torrent  which 
in  wet  seasons  pours  down  a  fissure  called  Cat-gill,  from  the  adjacent 
heights,  and  seems  totally  lost,  forces  its  way  between  the  loose 
stones,  and  endeavors  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  but 
finding  its  course  impeded  by  the  superincumbent  turf,  and  strong* 
matted  roots  of  the  grass  which  covers  it,  raises  the  turf  into  a  con- 
vex form,  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  torrent,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  island.  This  hypothesis  he  endeavors  to 
strengthen  by  observing,  that  he  has  stood  upon  the  island,  and 
caught  fish ;  and  once  pierced  the  surface  with  his  fishing-rod 
which  the  grass  roots  embraced  so  closely,  that  no  water  could 
escape ;  **  but,  upon  withdrawing  it,  the  water  spouted  to  the 
height  of  two  feet." 

The  waters  of  this  lake  are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  though  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  in  a  perfectly 
calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell  in  high  waves,  which  have  a  progressive 
motion  from  west  to  east.  This  phenomenon  has  received  the  name 
of  Bottom-xtnnd,  but  no  rational  theory  has  hitherto  been  devised  to 
account  for  it.  The  swell  sometimes  continues  for  an  hour  or  two 
only,  yet  at  others  will  last  almost  a  whole  day,  though  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  is  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

An  excursion  on  Derwent-water  by  moon-light,  has-been  re- 
presented by  some-writers,  as  fraught  with  circumstances  of  in- 
conceivable pleasure ;  arising  from  the  deep  shades  of  the  frowning 
mountains,  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  on  the  unrippled  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  only  broken  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  waterfalls.  Such  an  excursion  has  been  frequently 
made ;  but  no  person  has  described  the  beauties  of  the  voyage  in 

more 

*  Since  this  time  there  has  been  two  or  three  partial  appearances  of  thii 
iilaiid ;  or  more  probably  of  new  and  $malkr  ones :  these  occurred  in  the 
yean  1800  and  180l« 
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more  animateil  colon  tbdu  Mr«  HutchinsoDi  with  who^  descriptioa 
we  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  fine  expanse  of  water. 

'*  We  began  our  voyage  soon  after  the  moon  was  risen,  and  had 
iMumined  the  top  of  Skiddaw ;  we  were  surrounded  with  a  solemn 
g^oons;  the  stillness  of  the  evening  rendered  the  voice  of  the  watei^ 
feik  tremendous,  as  they,  in  all  their  variety  of  sounds,  were  re- 
echoed from  every  cliff.  The  summits  of  the  rocks,  when  they 
began  to  receive  the  rising  rays,  appeared  as  if  crowned  with  turrets 
of  silver,  from  which  the  stars  departed  for  their  nightly  round. 
As  the  gloom  below  grew  deeper,  objects  around  us  seemed  to  rise 
to  view,  as  emerging  on  the  first  morning  from  chaos.  The  water 
was  a  plain  of  sable,  studded  over  with  gems  reflected  from  the 
atarry  firmament ;  the  groves  which  hung  upon  the  feet  of  the 
nountaios  were  wrapt  in  darkness ;  and  all  below  was  one  grave 
and  majestic  circle  of  Skiddaw, 

"  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
A  potent  queen,  unveird  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw  ;*'— 

when  the  long-protracted  shades  the  mountains  cast  on  the  bosom 
of  the  lake^  showed  the  vastness  of  those  masses  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  still,  as  the  moon  arose  higher  in  the  horizon,  the 
distant  objects  began  to  be  more  illumined,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sented us  with  a  noble  moon-light  piece,  delicately  touched  by  the 
hand  of  Nature. 

"  Mists  began  to  arise  on  the  lake,  and  through  the  air,  which 
bore  them  aloft :  being  confined,  and  eddying  within  this  deep 
•circle,  they  were  whirled  round,  and  carried  up  like  a  column, 
which,  so  soon  as  it  approached  the  rays  of  the  moon,  had  a 
wonderful  appearance,  and  resembled  a  pillar  of  light  Mauper- 
tius,  describing  the  lake  and  mountain  of  Nismi,  in  Lapland, 
speaks  of  a  phenomenon  of  the  like  nature,  which  the  people 
called  Haltios,  and  which  they  esteemed  to  be  the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  place :  be  this  as  it  might,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 


no  Dfuid^  no  St  H«rbert^  no  <;;eRitt5,  ever  bad  a  more  glorioiw 
asceasion. 

**  The  aiQon's  mild  beams  no^r  glitteoed  oo  1^  ivaten/  and 
touched  the  groves,  the  cliffs,  and  islaDds,  with  a  meoluiess  of 
coloring  which  added  to  the  soleviiity  of  the  aight.  Every  bay 
and  proinonto,ry  assumed  an  ap^pearaoce  diflereBt  from  what  k  had 
by  day  :  the  Pittle  ddls,  which  wind  found  the  lieet  of  the  mouo- 
taui,  as  they  were  shadowed  by  iaterposing  objects,  or  silvered  by 
the  moon,  awarded  most  enchanting  scenes,  where  we  could  havo 
long  wandered  with  delight.  Where  the  lake  narrows,  and  nins 
up  in  a  creek  towards  Borrowdale,  the  rocks  looked  tremendous, 
almost  shutting  us  in  from  the  face  of  Heaven^  the  cliflEs  were 
tinged  with  scanty  gleams  of  Hght,  which  gained  their  passage 
through  the  intersti<:es  of  Uie  bills,  or  chasms  in  the  rocks,  and 
served  only  to  discover  their  horrible  over-hanging  ffonte ;  their 
mighty  caverns,  where  the  water,  struck  by  our  oars,  made  a  hollow, 
sound ;  their  deformed  dnd  frowning  brows,  the  hanging  shruba 
irith  wbioh  they  were  bearded,  and  their  sparkling  waterfalls,  that 
dashed  from  ahelf  to  shelf ;  the  whole  half  seen,  and  half  con* 
oealed,  leaving  the  imagination  to  magnify  the  images  of  tiieir 
grandeur  and  stupendous  magnificence." 

B»9$aiikioaiicwU€r,  or  Broad-water,  is  nearly  three  miles  north 
of  Keawick  lake,  having  in  the  east  the  beautiful  and  extensive 
vale  of  Basaenthwaite,  with  the  mighty  Skiddaw  rearing  its  lofty 
head  beyond  it ;  and  on  the  west,  a  range  of  humble  niountains« 
which  fall  abruptly  to  the  waterVedge,  and  only  admit  cultivatioa 
to  prevail  in  small  patches.  These  declivities  are  called  Withop- 
bco«^,  and  are  partly  rocky,  and  partly  covered  with  thick 
woods.  The  contiguous  scenery  affords  some  very  fine  views; 
and  the  prospect  from  Ouse-bridge,  at  tlie  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  From  this  point,  Skiddaw,  with 
all  the  mountains  round  Borrowdale,  appear  in  a  magnificent 
amphitheatrtcal  perspective;  and  the  vallies  both  of  this  and 
Keswick  lake,  are  seen  at  one  view,  which  is  only  terminated  by 
the  sublime  bnt  dark  fells  of  Borrowdale.  Three  noble  bays 
spread  their  pellucid  bosoms  in  different  parts  of  the  lake,  and 

greatly 
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greatly  increase  the  beayty  of  the  neighbouring  prosf^ts.  Brbad^ 
vater  is  nearly  a  mile  over  at  the  northern  end ;  but  lower  down  it 
decreases  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  breadth :  its  length  b 
about  four  mites. 

Ocer-water  is  seated  between  Binsey  and  Caldbeck  fells^  but 
possesses  no  very  superior  daims  to  attraction,  as  the  situation  is 
naked y  and  the  country  neither  sufficiently  wild  nor  sublime  to  en- 
gage the  attention  that  has  been  exercised  on  the  more  mountainous 
districts.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  lengthy  and  somewhat  more 
than  a  quarter  broad. 

Ltmes-vjater  is  a  more  beaxitiful  lake^  situated  near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  mountains »  above  Mellbreak.  Its  bor^ 
ders  are  ornamented  with  a  mixtuieof  woodland  and  cultivated 
iieldsy  which  n;ceive  animation  from  small  farms,  that  are  seated 
it)  very  pleasing  points  of  view,  and,  with  their  waving  inclosures, 
greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  the  landscapes.  The  southern  shore 
is  partly  bounded  by  lofty  eminences^  which,  in  some  parts,  descend 
precipitously  to  the  water ;  the  northern  screen  is  more  humble, 
and  soon  softens  into  an  open  country.  This  lake  is  about  a  mile 
long,  and  one  quarter  broad,  and,  contrary  to  all  the  others,  dis« 
charges  its  waters  at  the  southern  end. 

Crummoch-Vioter  expands  its  pellucid  bosom  near  the  skirts  of 
the  barren  Mellbreak,  and  other  lofty  mountains,  whose  mighty 
steeps  descend  generally  to  the  water's-edge,  leaving  but  few  tracts 
for  cultivation.  These  border  its  western  banks  ;  but  its  opposite 
shores  are  much  indented,  and  "  varied  with  low  bays,  curious 
promontories,  little  coppices,  and  trees  scattered  among  small  farms  ; 
the  whole  terminating  in  a  rich  scene  of  woodland,  impending  in 
a  beautiful  manner  from  the  superior  eminences.  Three  small 
islands  ornament  the  lake,  one  of  which  is  barren,  the  others  covered 
with  wood.  The  ragged  and  pointed  summits  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  on  each  side,  are  truly  picturesque :  some  naked,  others 
wooded  to  their  bases ;  some  verdant,  some  rocky  and  heathy, 
and  some  covered  with  red  shiver,  which  streams  down  their  fur- 
rowed sides,  exhibiting  a  singular  appearance."  The  length  of 
tliis  lake  is  nearly  four  miles,  its  breadth  about  half  a  milee  it» 

waters 
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Waters  are  Terj  deep  and  clear,  and  abound  with  char,  which 
generally  weigh  from  six  to  eight  ounces  each. 

Buitermere-XDater  is  about  one  mile  south  of  Crummock-water, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  luxuriant  vale,  as  fine  and  as  level 
as  a  bowling-f^reen.  Its  western  shores  are  hemmed  in  by  a 
range  of  rugged  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  margin 
of  the  water,  with  dark  and  gloomy  aspects,  and  are  known  to  the 
shepherds,  who  are  almost  the  only  persons  that  pace  their 
craggy  steeps,  by  the  names  of  Haycock,  High-crag,  High-stile, 
and  Red-pike.  The  eastern  shores  rise  more  gently,  are  partially 
wooded,  and  admit  of  cultivation  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  :  the  north  end  is  skirted  by  the  verdant  vale  of  Buttermere  ; 
and  the  southern  extremity  bounded  by  Honister-crag,  which 
abruptly  terminates  a  chain  of  mountains  that  extend  southward. 
From  this  steep,  numerous  torrents  are  continually  pouring  down 
their  foaming  waters  into  the  lake  ;  one  of  these  roaring  cataracts 
falls  between  four  and  five  hundred  yards.  The  length  of  Butter- 
mere-water  is  rather  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half ;  its  breadth 
about  half  a  mile. 

The  river  from  which  this  lake  principally  derives  its  supply 
of  water,  flows  through  Gatesgarth-dah,  which  opens  on  the 
east  side  of  Honister-crag,  and  has  a  road  leading  through  it  to 
Borrowdale.  This  romantic  path  has  been  partly  described  by 
Mr.  Gilpin,  who  pursued  its  course  for  about  three  miles,  and 
has  delineated  the  peculiarities  of  the  scenery  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive terms.  His  description  so  perfectly  accords  with  the 
real  charac*ter  of  this  pass,  that  we  shall  insert  it  without  abbre- 
viation. 

*'  Gatesgarth-dale  is  indeed  a  very  tremendous  scene.  Like  all 
the  Tallies  we  had  yet  found,  it  had  a  peculiar  character ;  its 
features  were  its  own.  It  was  not  a  vista,  like  the  valley  of  Waten- 
lath,  nor  had  it  any  of  the  sudden  turns  of  the  valley  of  Borrow- 
dale ;  but  it  wound  slowly  and  solemnly  in  one  large  segment, 
being  at  least  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  side  to  side,  which 
distance  is  pretty  uniformly  observed  ;  the  rocky  mountains  which 
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environed  it,  keeping  their  line  with  great  exactness;  at  least  never 
breaking  out  into  any  violent  projections. 

"  The  area  of  this  valley  is  in  general  concave ;  the  sides  almost 
perpendicular,  composed  of  a  kind  of  broken  craggy  rock,  the 
ruins  of  which  every  where  strew  the  valley,  and  give  it  stili 
more  the  idea  of  desolation.  The  river  also,  which  runs  through 
it,  is  as  wild  as  the  valley  itself.  It  has  no  banks,  but  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks ;  no  bed,  but  a  channel  composed  of  rocky  strata^ 
among  which  the  water  forces  its  course.  Its  channel,  as  well 
as  its  bank,  is  composed  of  loose  stones  and  fragments,  which 
break  and  divide  the  stream  into  a  succession  of  wild,  impetuous 
eddies. 

"  A  stream,  which  is  the  natural  source  of  plenty,  is,  perhaps, 
when  unaccompanied  with  verdure,  the  strongest  emblem  of  deso- 
lation ;  it  shows  the  spot  to  be  so  barren,  that  even  the  greatest 
source  of  abundance  can  produce  nothing.  The  whole  valley,  in- 
deed^ joined  in  impressing  the  same  ideas.  Faithful  Nature, 
making  in  every  part  of  her  ample  range  unremitting  efforts  to 
vegetate,  could  not  here  produce  a  single  germen. 

"  As  we  proceeded,  the  grandeur  of  the  valley  increased.  We 
had  been  prepared,  indeed,  to  see  the  highest  precipices  which 
the  country  produced ;  such  a  preface  is  generally  productive  of 
disappointment,  but  on  tliis  occasion  it  did  no  injury :  the  fancy 
had  still  its  scope.  We  found  the  mountains  so  overhung  with 
clouds,  that  we  could  form  little  judgment  of  their  height :  our 
guide  told  us  they  were  twice  as  high  as  we  could  see,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  believe  from  the  observation  we  were  able 
to  make,  as  the  clouds,  at  intervals,  floated  past,  and  dis* 
covered  here  and  there,  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  rocky  sum- 
mits. A  great  height,  however,  they  certainly  were ;  and  the 
darkness  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  gave  us  a  new  illustration 
of  the  grandeur  of  those  ideas  which  arise  from  obscurity.  The 
middle  of  the  valley  is  adorned,  as  these  vallies  in  some  part 
often  are,  by  a  craggy  hill ;  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  frag* 
ment  of  a  rock^  that  looks,  in  Ossian's  language,  like  the  stont 


.^  P&tsltr,  the  rude  deity  of  desolation,  to  wliich  the  scene  is 
Mtcred.*' 

Before  we  jkiroceed  with  the  description  of  the  lakes,  we  must 
mention  a  remarkable  water-fall  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
w«st  of  Buttermere,  called  Scak-faixe,  which  has  hitherto  been 
tittle  noticed  by  tourists,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  difficult  pas- 
sage that  leads  to  it.  The  path,  indeed,  is  so  intricate  and  rocky, 
that  a  stranger  could  scarcely  ever  pursue  it  with  sucdns,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  guide.  This  fall  is  situated  under  Blea-crag, 
near  an  opening  between  that  mountain  and  Mell-break.  The  best 
account  of  it,  which  we  have  seen,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hous- 
maa :  as  it  would  be  idle  to  multiply  description  where  nothing 
inlereflrling  can  be  added,  and  not  any  thing  appears  wanting,  we 
shall  quote  the  passage : 

**  Having  obliquely  crossed  the  pasture,"  he  observes,  after 
some  particulars  unnecessary  to  our  purpose,  **  we  come  to  a 
wall  dose  tinder  Blea-crag,  which  shows  nothing  but  a  most 
nigged  face  of  rock,  rising  in  successive  tiers,  like  so  many  huge 
walls  of  old  castles.  Here  our  ears  are  stunned  with  a  hoarse 
dashing  noise  at  a  little  distance,  without  any  appearance  of  its 
cause.  Climbing  over  the  wall,  we  descend  a  few  paces^  turning 
to  the  left,  towards  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceeds, 
^ahen  the  sense  of  sight  is  still  more  confounded  than  that  of 
liearing.  The  rocks  yawn,  and  open  into  a  frightful  chasm, 
•early  100  yards  in  the  mountain,  the  horrid  aspect  of  which  at 
first  almost  staggers  our  resolution  of  making  further  progress. 
We  cautiously  proceed  over  fragments  of  rocks  up  this  awful 
cavity  ;  and  soon  after  our  entrance,  a  waler-faH  of  four  or  five 
yards  in  height  meets  the  eye.  We  ascend  with  difficulty  over 
the  rocks  on  one  side  of  this  cascade,  when  we  enter  a  long  pas- 
aagCt  covered  with  rocky  fragments,  and  a  brook  tumbling  at  the 
bottoiB.  The  roofless  walls  on  each  side  are  perpendicular,  co- 
vered with  dark-colored  hioss,  fern,  and  shrubs ;  and  near  the  top 
large  trees  grow  from  the  crevices,  darkening  the  chasm  with 
their  impending  boughs.  These  natural  walls  increase  in  height 
from  about  ZO  to  180  feet«   and  are  there  abruptly  terminated 
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by  another  perpendicular  wall  of  equal  elevation,  running  uenttf 
over  which  a  large  body  of  water  rushes  forward,  and  falls  tix^ 
yards  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  with  a  noise  that  seemt  to  shake  the 
mountain,  and  alarms  the  most  intrepid.  The  spray  occasioocd 
by  the  falling  water  rises  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mist,  and  fills 
that  part  of  the  cavity,  otherwise  we  might  travel  with  caution 
along  one  side  of  the  brook  quite  to  the  fall.  This  chasm  is  uni- 
formly about  four  or  Ave  yards  wide,  the  bottom  almost  horison- 
Ul,  and  between  the  falls,  about  the  space  of  eighty  yards  in 
length,  nearly  in  a  direct  line.  The  regularity  of  the  walls  form- 
ing the  side  and  front  screens  of  this  natural  curiosity,  is  very  re- 
markable; nor  is  it  easily  conceived,  what  process  of  natuie 
could  effect  the  singular  excavation.  After  heavy  rains,  this 
cascade  becomes  terrible,  and  no  one  can  approach  even  to  the 
first  fall;  but  in  very  dry  seasons,  the  quantity  of  water  is  iocoo- 
siderable."* 

Ennerdak^wtUer  is  spread  among  the  mountains  nearest  to 
Whitehaven,  and  on  every  side,  except  the  west,  guarded  with 
wild  and  craggy  heights,  that,  are  almost  impassable.  Its  eastern 
shore  is  spangled  with  small  farms,  which  in  some  degree  alleviatt 
the  gloom  of  the  situation :  but,  "  oh  the  whole,  the  scenery 
is  melancholy ;  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  depressed,  rather  than 
enlivened,  and  touched  with  pleasure,  at  the  view  of  human  ha- 
bitations sequestered  and  shut'  out  for  many  months  from  the  com- 
fortable rays  of  the  sun."  The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth.  In  the  widest  part,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

fFoit-uater  expands  its  crystal  stream  in  the  bosom  of  Wast* 
dale,  among  the  western  mountains,  which  on  each  side  the  dale 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  almost  meet  at  their  bases.  This  lake 
is  of  very  difficult  access,  except  on  the  side  of  Egremont ;  and 
few  travellers  care  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  alpine  ways 
that  lead  to  it.  *'  Some  of  the  mountains  lean  their  rocky 
heads  towards  each  other,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vale, 

as 
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ii  tf  wishing  td  embrace;  while  otheis  rise  perpendicularly^ 
boviog  their  aiceats  covered  with  iooie  stones,  which  shiver 
down  in  long  streamers  of  different  colors,  somewhat  resembling, 
in  appearance,  the  aurora  borealis.  The  vale,  from  the  heights 
that  lead  to  it,  appears  a  most  delightful  recess,  but  seems  sonic 
much  below  the  common  level  of  the  earth.  Here  every  thing 
is  rural,  and  seen  in  the  true  style  c^  pastoral  beauty  and  sim^ 
pUcity.  The  road  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  ia  the  widest  part.  The  Screes,  a  very  high  ridge  of 
mountains,  runs  along  the  southern  shore,  and  the  loose  rocks  on 
its  sides  are  in  an  almost  constant  motion,  shivering  down  Into 
the  water.  On  the  north  a  small'  tract  of  cultivated  country 
intervenes  between  the  dale  and  the  mountains,  divided  into  smaN 
farms.  Towards  the  north  end  of  this  valley  the  mountains  begin 
to  lower,  and  afterwards  diminish  by  degrees,  till  they  termi- 
nate in  an  open  country  towards  Ravenglass  and  the  coasts  of  iht 
Irish  Sea.*  t 

Bum-auHyr^am  is  seated  among  the  wildest  mountains  at  the 
bead  of  MUerdale,  to  which  there  is  scarcely  a  sheep-tract  to 
direct  the  steps  of  the  turious  traveller.  The  waters  of  this 
small  lake  do  not  cover  more  than  250  acres.  Devochxsater  oc»> 
copies  about  300  acres»  and  is  reported  to  contain  the  finest 
trout  in  the  north  of  England :  its  situation  is  among  the  hilis, 
nearly  five  miles  south«east.  of  Bavenglass.  Talkin*tarn,  '  and 
Timdak'tam,  occupy  about  forty  or  fifty  acres  each :  they  are 
seated  on  the  bleak  moors  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Brampton. 
Tarti'V^adlit^  spreads  its  waters  on  a  naked  and  barren  common, 
about  one  mile  west  from  the  river  Eden,  at  Armathwaite,  above 
which  it  rises  <K)0  feet  perpendicular.  It  covers  about  100  acresi 
and  is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl :  the  carp  it  produces  are 
cxlremdy  fine. 

Tiie  Mountains  of  Cumberland  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  many  of  theoxof  immense  elevation,  atad  singular  structure* 
They  enter  into  the  Composition  of  almost  every  view ;  and 
cither  by  their  sublime  heights,  their  lomantic  forms,  the  dignified 
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grandeur  of  their  aspects,  the  immemity  of  the  rocky  masses 
that  compose  them»  or  the  wild,  awfal,  and  imposing  majesty  «f 
^heir  appearance,  are  well  calculated  to  ^ive  birth  to  Interesliog 
emotions. 

"  On  entering  Comberhind  at  the  soutb-west  comer,  Blacks 
comb  immediately  presents  itself;  a  very  high,  black-looking, 
conical-topt  bill :  its  sides  are  rather  smooth;  and  Cultivation  is 
spreading  fields  up  its  large  base,  where  also  many  beautijfni 
farm-koQses  appeir  in  pleasant  situations*  This  moantain  steps 
boldly  forward,  dragging  bebind  ft  a  legioa  of  lower  hills,  ranged 
hi  the  utmost  disorder.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  is  ea* 
tensive.'' 

Skirting  the  southern  borders  of  the  county,  the  next  monn* 
toins  that  presents  themselves  of  any  eminence,  are  Hardrhtot  and 
iKfy-no9e,  which  are  situated  near  each  otber  at  tlie  head  of 
Eskdale,  in  the  centre  of  a  fBountakiotts  country*  Fortlier  to 
the  north  is  Scaw-fell,  a  secluded  hill,  of  an  obhwg  fiirn^  and 
measuring  933  yards  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  levttV»ftf 
iCeswick  Lake.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  two  remarkable 
craggy  precipices,  called  DoC'crag  and  Eam-cpogt  tiie  fircnis  of 
which  seemed  polished  like  marble.  The  clifib  called  Screes, 
which  border  the  sooth-side  of  Wast-water,  an  about  two  miks 
In  length,  and  rise  to  an  immense  height  The  materials  of  this 
bulky  mass,  as  before  observed,  are  continually  shtvering  aad 
tumbling  into  the  lake ;  **  and  when  a  mote  than  ordinary  break 
happens,  it  causes  a  prodigmus  noise,  and  even  fire  asKlamokey 
wliich  causes  the  appeanmce  of  lightning  to  the  inhabitants  on 
the  opposite  shore."  Northward  from  hence  is  a  ''  vast  collec- 
tion of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  nameless  to  .all  but  a  iem 
shepherds,  and  never  trod  upon  but  by  themselves  and  -tbetr 
ioeks.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  towerivg  eminences  are 
Honister-crag,  Robinson-fell,  High-stile,  Red-pike,  Hay-cock,  Pil* 
lar,  and  Steeple.  This  enormous  range  of  mountains  termiaates 
at  Dent^  a  beautiftil  green  hill  just  above  £gremoat  Laok* 
Ing  north-eastward,  Grassmere  imoiediately  strikes  the  .eye, 
and  in  part  bides  those  mimerovs  bills  which  rise  behind. it  as 

far 
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far  as  Cockermoath :  it  is  a  loog-topt  moontaiii^  and  said  to  be 
aearlj  as  high  as  Skiddaw.  Grisdale-pike,  a  high  conical  hill^  is 
also  seen  in  the  same  quarter. 

"  This  grand  assemblage  of  Nature's  monstrous  productions 
lies  ott  the  west  side  of  the  Derwent :  their  aspects  vary  consider- 
ably :  some  are  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  dry  green  turf;  others 
are  wet  and  mossy  on  the  top,  producing  heath,  rushes,  &€• 
while  others  again  present  little  beside  the  naked  and  rugged  rocks, 
shaped  in  the  rudest  and  most  fantastic  forms.  Several  woods 
and  coppices  are  interspersed  among  these  hills,  either  spread- 
ing  along  their  bases,  or  beautifully  creeping  up  their  sides; 
and  sometimes  their  very  summits  are  brushed  with  a  few  shrubs 
and  evergreens." 

Eastward  of  Grisdale-pike  is  the  majestic  Skiddaw,  whose 
sweeping  declivities  nearly  reach  the  margin  of  BassenthwaiteLake, 
above  the  level  of  which  its  summit  rises  upwards  of  3500  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  according  to  experiments  made  with  the 
barometer.  Maurice,  the  harmonious  eulogist  of  Netherby,  thus 
speaks  of  this  august  mountain  : 

There  tow'ring  SJdddau,  wrapt  in  awful  shade. 
Monarch  of  mountains,  rears  his  mighty  head  ; 
Dark'ning  with  frowns  fair  Keswick's  beauteous  vale. 
He  vitfws  beneath  the  gathering  tempest's  Mil ; 
Secure,  .nor  heeds  the  rolltog  thunders  rage. 
Though  Scruffel,*  trembling,  marks  the  dire  presage. 

The  distance  of  Siddaw  from  Keswick,  whence  travellers 
generally  commence  their  ascent  to  its  summit,  is  above  five 
miles :  this  space  is  sometimes  passed  on  horseback  ;  but  the 
safest  and  most  practicable  method  of  ascending,  is  unquestion- 

D  3  ably 

*  "  Alluding  to  these  proverbial  lines. 

When  Skiddaw  wears  a  cap, 
Scruffel  wou  full  well  of  that. 

Scraffel  is  a  mountain  in  Annadale,  in  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
prognosticate  f,ood  or  bad  weather  from  the  misu  that  fall  or  rise  on  the  brow 
•r  Skiddaw." 
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ably  on  foot.  In  describing  this  mountain,  yre  shall  once  more 
have  recourse  to  the  observations  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who  visited  its 
summit  in  the  year  1705. 

"  We  began,"  says  the  lady,  '*  to  ascend  this  tremendous 
mountain  from  Keswick.  Passing  through  bowery  lanes,  luxuriant 
with  mountain-ash,  holly,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  shrubs,  to 
a  broad  open  common,  a  road  led  us  to  the  foot  of  Latrlgg,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Skiddaw's  Cub,  a  large  round 
hill,  covered  with  heath  and  turf.  A  narrow  path  now  wound 
along  steep  green  precipices,  the  beauty  of  which  prevented 
what  danger  there  was  from  being  perceived:  Derwent-watcr 
was  concealed  by  others ;  but  soon  aAer  we  rose  above  the  steeps, 
and  it  appeared  with  all  its  enamelled  banks,  sunk  deep  amidst 
a  chaos  of  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  ranges  of  fells,  not 
visible  from  below.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  cheerful  lake 
of  Bassenthwaite  expanded  at  its  entire  length.  Soon  after  we 
reached  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
wound  our  future  tract ;  for  the  ascent  is  here  in  an  acutely  zizgag 
direction. 

"  At  length,  as  we  ascended,  Derwent-water  dwindled  on  the  eye 
to  the  smallness  of  a  pond,  while  the  grandeur  of  its  amphitheatre 
was  increased  by  new  ranges  of  dark  mountains,  no  longer  indivi- 
dualfy  great,  but  sublime  from  accumulation ;  a  scenery  to  give 
idei^  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  world.  Other  precipices  soon  hid  it 
again ;  but  Bassenthwaite  continued  to  spread  immediately  below 
us,  till  we  turned  into  the  heart  of  Skiddaw,  and  were  inclosed  by 
its  steeps.  We  had  now  lost  all  trace  even  of  the  flocks  that  were 
scattered  over  these  tremendous  wilds ;  and  the  guide  conducted 
us  by  many  curvings  among  the  healthy  hills  and  hollows  of  the 
mountains.  An  opening  to  the  south,  at  length,  showed  the  whole 
plan  of  the  narrow  vales  of  St.  John  and  of  Nadale,  separated  by 
the  dark  ridge  of  rock,  called  St.  John's  Rigs,  with  each  its  small 
line  of  verdure  at  the  bottom. 

"  Leaving  this  view,  the  mountain  soon  again  shut  out  all 
prospect,  but  of  its  own  vallies  and  precipices,  covered  with 
various  shades  of  turf  and  moss,  and  with  heath,  of  which  a  dark 
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))uiple  vat  the  prevailing  hue.  Not  a  tree  nor  bush  a|^)eared  on 
Skiddaw ;  nor  even  a  stooe-wall  any  where  broke  the  simple  grcat- 
JMM  of  its  lines.  Sometimes,  we  looked  into  tremendous  chasms, 
where  the  torrenti  heard  roaring  long  before  it  was  seen,  had 
worked  itself  a  deep  channel,  and  fell  from  ledge  to  ledge,  foam- 
ing and  shining  amidst  the  dark  rock.  These  streams  are  sublime 
fiom  the  length  and  precipitancy  of  their  course,  which,  hurrying 
the  sight  with  them  into  the  abyss,  act,  as  it  were,  in  sympathy 
with  the  nerves;  and  to  save  ourselves  from  following,  we  recoil 
fiom  the  view  with  involuntary  horror. 

"  The  air  now  became  very  thin,  and  the  steeps  still  more  diffi- 
cult of  ascent.  About  a  mile  from  the  summit,  the  way  was, 
indeed^  dreadfully  sublime,  laying,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  passed  with  a  swift  descent,  for  pro- 
bably almost  a  mile,  into  a  glen  within  the  heart  of  Skiddaw ;  and 
neither  a  bill  nor  bush  interrupted  its  vast  length ;  nor,  by  offering 
a  midway  check  in  the  descent,  diminished  the  fear  it  inspired. 
The  ridgy  steeps  of  Saddleback  formed  the  opposite  boundary  of 
the  glen;  and  though  really  at  a  considerable  distance,  had,  from 
the  hdght  of  the  two  mountains,  such  an  appearance  of  vicinity, 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  could  spring  to  its  side.  The 
hills  in  this  part  rose  so  closely  above  the  precipice,  as  scarcely 
to  allow  a  ledge  wide  enough  for  a  single  horse.  After  this,  the 
aicent  appeared  easy  and  secure;  and  we  were  bold  enough  to 
wonder  that  the  steeps  near  the  beginning  of  the  mountain  had 
excited  any  anxiety. 

*'  Passing  the  skirts  of  the  two  points  of  Skiddaw,  which  are 
nearest  to  Derwent-water,  we  approached  the  third  and  loftiest, 
and  then  perceived  that  their  steep  sides,  together  with  the  ridges 
which  connect  them,  were  entirely  covered  near  the  summits  with 
a  whitish  shivered  slate,  which  threatens  to  slide  down  them  with 
every  gust  of  wind :  the  broken  state  of  this  slate  makes  the  present 
sanumts  seem  like  the  ruins  of  others.  The  ridge  on  which  we 
passed  fiom  the  second  summit  to  the  third,  was  narrow,  and  the 
eye  reached,  on  each  side,  down  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain, fi»Uowing,  on  the  left,  the  rocky  precipices  of  Bassenthwaite, 
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and  looiHiig,  an  the  fight,  tnta  the  glent  of  Saddldback,  tar,  Af 
below.  But  the  prospects  that  bunt  upon  us  from  everj  psrt  of 
the  vast  horizon,  when  we  had  gained  the  summit,  were  stieh  «l' 
we  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for,  and  must  now  rather  renture  to 
f  numerate  than  to  describe. 

'*'  We  stood  on  a  pinnacle,  conamanding  the  whol^  dome  of 
the  sky.  The  prospects  below,  each  of  which  had  been  before 
considered  separately  as  a  great  scene,  were  now  miniature  parts 
of  the  immense  landscape.  To  the  north  lay,  like  a  map,  the  vast 
tract  of  low  country  which  extends  between  Bassenthwaite  and 
the  Irish  Channel,  marked  with  the  silver  circles  of  the  river 
Derwent,  in  its  progress  from  the  lake.  Whitehaven  and  its 
white  coast  were  distinctly  seen  ;  and  Cockermouth  seemed  al- 
most under  the  eye :  a  long  blackish  line  more  to  the  iiest,  was 
said,  by  the  guide,  to  be  the  Isle  of  Map.  Bqvndingthe  low 
country  to  the  north,  the  wide  Solway  Fritl^,;  with  its  indented 
shores,  looked  like  a  grey  horizon  ;  and  t!^  double  range  of  Scot* 
tish  mountains,  seen  distinctly  through  the  mist  beyond,  seemed 
like  lines  of  dark  clouds  above  it.  The  Solway  appeared  tun* 
prisingly  near  us,  though  at  fifty  miles  distance ;  and  the  guide 
'said,  that,  on  a  bright  day,  its  shipping  coul4  plainly  be. dis- 
cerned. Nearly  in  the  north,  the  heights  seemed  to  soften  into 
plains;  for  no  object  was  there  visible  through  the  obscurity  that 
hdd  began  to  draw  over  the  furthest  distance ;  but  towards  the 
east,  they  began  to  swell  again ;  and  what  we  were  told  were  tiie 
Cheviot  Hills,  dawned  feebly  beyond  Northumberland.  We  now 
spanned  the  narrowest  part  of  England,  looking  from  the  Irisl^ 
Channel,  on  one  side,  to  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  other  ^ 
the  latter  was,  however  so  far  off,  as  to  be  discernible  o^ly  like  a 
mi^. 

"  Nearer  than  the  county  of  Durham,  stretched  the  ridge  of 
Cross-fell,  and  an  indistinct  multitude  of  the  Westmoreland  and 
Yorkshire  highlands,  whose  lines  disappeared  beyond  Saddleback, 
now  evidently  preemincrU  over  Skiddaw.  Pias^iiig  tfch  mown* 
tain,  in  our  course  fo  the  south,  we  saw  immediately  below  the 
fells  round  Derwent- water ;  the  lake  itself  remaintog  still  con^ 
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ixalBcl  in  thtir  diqp  locky  bomim.  Soutiiward  and  wertwaid,  the 
whole  prospect  was  a  /urgent  chaos  €f  dark  movmimm^  All  indi-' 
vidual  dtgnitjwat- now  lost  in. the  immcosUy  of  the  whole,  and 
every  variety  of  charader  was  overpowered  by  that  of  astoaithiacp 
aod  gloomy  grandeur. 

«^  Ovivr  the  fefls  of  fiovrowdale,  and  far  to  the  sDUth>  the  Borthera 
end  of  Wtademiere  appeared  like  a  wreath  of  grey  smoke,  that 
spieods  akmg  the  mouotaia's  side.  More  southward  Hilly  aad  be*  , 
yood  aH  the  fells  of  the  lakes,  Lancaster  saods  extended  to  the 
faintly  seen  waters  of  the  sea.  To  the  west,  Duddon  sands  gkam* 
ed  in  a  hmg  line  amoog  the  feUs  of  High  Fumcsa.  Immediately 
under  the  eye  lay  fiassenthwaite,  sorrounded  by  mady  ranges  of 
mountains,  iaTisible  from  bdow.  >Ve  saw  green  cultivated  valea 
over  the  topsof  lofty  rocks,  and  other  mountains  over  these  vales  itt 
many  ridges,  whilst  innumerable  narrow  glens  were  traced  in  all 
their  windings,  and  seen  outing  behind  tlie  hiUs  with  others  that 
also  sloped  opward  from  the  lake. 

**  The  air  on  this  summit  was  boisterous.  Intensely  cold,  and 
difficttlt  to  be  respired,  though  the  day  was  below  warm  and  serene. 
It  was  dmadfol  to  look  down  from  nearly  the  brink  of  the  point  on 
which,  we  stood  vpon  the  lake  of  Bassenthwatte,  and  over  a  sharp 
and  sqpaiited  ridge  of  rocks,  that,  from  below,  appeared  of  tremen- 
dous height,  but  now  seemed  not  to  reach  half  way  up  Skiddaw  ^ 
it  was  almost  as  if 

"  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
BcUw  the  beam  of  sight'' 

«*  In  the  descent,  it  was  interesting  to  diserve  each  mouataim 
bdpw  gndiiaUy  re-assuming  its  dignity,  the  two  lakes  expanding 
into  spacious  surfrioes,  the  many  little  vallies  that  sk>ped  upwards 
frofli  their  margins  recovering  their  variegated  tints  of  cuitiva* 
tioo,  the  cattle  again  appearing  in  the  meadows,  and  the  wood  j* 
promontories  changing  from  smooth  patches  of  shade  into  richly* 
taitod  summits.  At  about  a  mile  from  the  top,  a  great  difTe* 
rence  was  perceptible  in  the  climate,  which  became  compara* 
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tlrcly  mmii  and  the  summer  hum  of  beet  was  again  heard  amang 
the  purple  heath." 

To  the  north  and  east  of  Skiddaw,  there  is  a  continnation  of  seve- 
ral hilis  of  less  importance^  of  uninteresting  forms,  which  are  princi* 
pally  covered  with  heathy  and  terminate  in  the  open  cultivated  part 
of  the  county.  The  most  remarkable  are  Cald beck-fells,  Canock- 
ielUy  BouBcale^feli,  and  Souter-feli.  On  fiouscale>fell  is  a  spacious 
sheet  of  water,  so  inclosed  by  an  amphitheatrical  ridge  of  craggy 
rocks,  that  the  lays  of  the  sun  never  reach  its  surface  for  four  months 
in  the  winter  season. 

S&nier^fcU  is  nearly  900  yards  high,  barricadoed  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  with  precipitous  rocks,  but  somewhat  more  open  on  the 
east,  and  easier  of  access.  On  this  mountain  occurred  the  eztraoiv 
dinary  phenomena,  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the  past  century, 
excited  so  much  conversation  and  alarm.  We  mean  the  visionary 
appearances  of  armed  men,  and  other  figures ;  the  causes  of  which 
have  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  solution ;  though,  from  the 
circumstances  hereafter  mentioned,  there  seems  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  are  not  entirely  inexplicable.  The  particulars  are  related 
K>mewhat  differently ;  but  as  Mr.  Clarke  procured  the  attestations 
of  two  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  phenomena  were  £ist  visible,  to 
the  account  inserted  in  his  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  we  shall  relate  the 
circumstances  from  that  authority. 

By  the  attested  relatfon,  it  seems,  that  the  first  time  any  of 
these  visionary  phenomena  were  observed,  was  on  a  summer^s  even- 
ing in  the  year  1743.  As  Daniel  Stricket,  then  servant  to  John 
Wren,  of  fFiltm-haU^  the  next  house  to  Blakehillt^*  was  sitting  at 
the  door  with  his  roaster,  they  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  dog, 
punning  some  horses  along  Souter-fell  side,  a  place  so  steep  that 
a  horse  can  scarcely  travel  on  it.  They  appeared  to  run  at  an 
amazing  pace,  till  they  got  out  of  sight  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fell. 
The  next  morning  Stricket  and  his  master  ascended  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain,  in  full  expectation  that  they  should  find  the 
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man  lying  dead  ;  as  they  were  persuaded  that  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  raa  must  have  killed  him ;  and  imagined  likewise,  that 
they  should  pick  up  some  of  the  shoes,  which  tbey  thought  the 
horses  must  have  lost  lo  galloping  at  such  a  furious  rate.  They, 
however,  were  disappointed;  for  there  appeared  not  the  least 
vestiges  of  either  man  or  horses ;  not  so  much  as  the  mark  of  a  horsed 
hoof  upon  the  turf.  Astonishment,  and  a  degree  of  fear,  perhaps, 
fbrsome  time,  induced  them  to  conceal  the  circumstances ;  but  they 
at  length  disclosed  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  were  only 
laughed  at  for  their  credulity. 

The  following  year,  1744,  on  the  23d  of  June,  as  the  sahie  Daniel 
Stricket,  who  at  that  time  lived  with  Mr.  William  Lancaster's  fa** 
ther,  of  Blakehtlls,  was  walking  a  little  above  the  house,  about  half 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  he  saw  a  troop  of  horsemen  riding  on 
Souter-fell  side,  in  pretty  close  ranks,  and  at  a  brisk  pace.  Mind- 
ful of  the  ridicule  which  had  been  excited  against  him  the  preced- 
ing year,  he'  continued  to  observe  them  in  silence  for  some  time ; 
but  being  at  last  convinced  that  the  appearance  was  real,  he  went 
into  the  house,  and  informed  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  he  had  something 
carious  to  show  him.  They  went  out  together ;  but,  before  Stricket 
had  either  spoken  or  pointed  to  the  place,  his  roaster's  son  had  him- 
self discovered  the  aerial  troopers ;  and  when  conscious  that  the 
same  appearances  were  visible  to  both,  they  informed  the  family, 
and  the  phenomena  were  alike  seen  by  all. 

•'  These  visionary  honemen  seemed  to  come  from  the  lowest 
part  of  Souter-fell,  and  became  visible  at  a  place  called  Knott ; 
they  then  moved  in  regular  troops  along  the  side  of  the  fell,  till 
they  became  opposite  to  Blakehills^  when  tbey  went  over  the  moun- 
tain :  thus  they  described  a  kind  of  curcilineal  path ;  and  both 
their  first  and  last  appearances  were  bounded  by.  the  top  of  the 
mountain.'' 

The  pace  at  which  these  shadowy  forms  proceeded,  was  a 
regular  stvi/t  walk;  and  the  whole  time  of  the  continuance  of 
their  appearance  was'  upwards  of  two  hours:  but  further  ob« 
lerration    was   then  precluded  by  the  approach   of  darkness. 

Many 
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Many  troops  were  seen  in  succession ;  and  frequently  the  last,  of 
last  but  one,  in  a  troop,  would  quit  his  position,  gallop  to  the  front, 
and  then  observe  the  same  pace  with  the  others.  The  same  changef 
were  visible  to  all  the  spectators ;  and  the  view  of  the  phenomena 
was  not  confined  to  Blakehills  only,  <'  but  was  seen  by  every  person 
at  every  cottage  within  the  distance  of  a  mile.^  Such  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  singular  relation,  as  given  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The  at* 
testation  is  ^signed  by  Lancaster  and  Stricket,  and  dated  the  21st  of 
July,  1745.  The  number  of  persons  who  witnessed  the  march  of 
these  aerial  travellers  seems  to  have  been  twenty-six. 

These  phenomena  have  by  some  been  considered  as  a  mere 
deeeptio  visus ;  but  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improbable^ 
that  so  many  spectators  should  experience  the  same  kind  of  illusion, 
and  at  exactly  the  same  period.  We  should  rather  attribute  the 
appearances  to  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  suppose 
them  to  be  the  shadows  of  reaiities  ;*  the  airy  resemblances'  of 
scenes  actually  passing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  by  some 
singular  operation  of  natural  causes,  thus  expressively  imaged 
on  the  aclivity  of  the  mountains.  We  shall  illustrate  our  opinion 
by  some  particulars  relating  to  the  Spedre  qf  the  Broken^  an 
aerial  figure  that  is  sometimes  seen  among  the  Hartz  mountains  in 
Hanover.f 

''  Having  ascended  the  Broken,"  observes  M.  Haue,  from 
whose  diary  this  account  is  transcribed,  ''  for  the  thirtieth  time, 
I  was  9t  length  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
phenomenon.  The  sun  rose  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere being  quite  serene  towards  the  east,  his  rays  could  pass 
without  any  obstruction  over  the  Heinrichshdhe :  In  the  south* 
west,  however,  towards  Achtermannshdhe,  a  brisk  west  wind 
carried  before  it  thin  transparent  vapors.  About  a  quarte^ 
past  four  I  looked  round,  to  see  whether  the  atmosphere  would 
permit  me  to  have  a  free  prospect  to  the  south-west,  when  I  ob* 

served^ 

*  It  t^toM  be  reiMrk«d,  Aait  the  time  wliea  these  appeamiocs  were  oh- 
served,  vim  the  eve  of  the  nbeUien,  when  loBe  troopi  of  hofseneB  night  be 
privately  exercising. 
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werrtd,  St  a  vwy  great  distance,  towards  Achtermannshdhe,  t 
baman  figure  of  a  moDstnnn  size !  A  violent  gost  of  wind  having 
^most  carried  awoy  my  bat,  I  clapped  tny  hand  to  h,  ty  mov- 
ing my  arm  towards   my  head,  and  the  colossal  £g«re  did  the 


"  Tbepaeanire'wbiefalMtatthis  discovery  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed ;  ibr  I  bad  already  walked  many  a  weary  step  in  the  hopes 
ofseewgtfais  shadowy  image,  without  being  able  to  gratify  my 
aoriosity.  i  immediately  made  another  movement,  by  bendtng 
my  body,  and  the  colossal  figure  before  me  repeated  It.  I  was  de- 
nnms  of  doing  the  same  tfaiog  onoe  more,  but  my  colossus  had 
?aoislied«  I  lamaiaed  in  the -same  position,  -waiting  to  see  whcCher 
it  would  return,  and  in  a  few  nunutes  it  again  made  its  appearance 
on  the  Achtermannshdhe.  I  paid  my  respects  to  it  a  second  time, 
and  it  did  ttbeaame  by  me.  I  then  called  the  landlord  of  the  Btaken, 
(ihe  udgUmurU^  inn  J  and  having  both  taken  the  same  positioa 
which  1  had  taken  alone,  we  looked  towards  the  Acbtermannsh5be, 
but  saw  nothing.  We  had  Bot»  however,  stood  long,  when  two 
such  colossal  4gures  were  formed  over  the  above  eminence,  which 
repeated  their  compliments  by  beading  their  bodies  as  we  did,  after 
which  they  vanished.  We  retained  our  position,  kept  our  eyes  fixed 
on  the  same  spot,  and  in  a  little  time  the  two  figures  again  stood 
before  us,  and  were  joined  by  a  third.  Every  movement  that  we 
made  these  figures  imitated ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  ph^ 
nomenon  was  sometimes  weak  and  faint,  sometimesjstxong  and  well 
defined." 

This  'curious  detail  concerning  the  imitative  powers  of  the 
Spectre  of  the  Broken,  demonstrates  that  the  actions  of  human 
beiagi  are  sometimes  pictured  on  the  clouds ;  and  when  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  phenomena  on  Souter^fell  are  considered, 
it  seems  highly  probable,  that  some  thin  vapory  must  have  been 
hovering  round  its  summit  at  the  time  when  the  appearances 
were  observed,  it  is  also  probable,  that  these  vapors  must 
have  been  impressed  with  the  shadowy  forms  that  seemed  to 
"  imitate  humanity,"  by  a  particular  operation  of  the  iun's  rays, 
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united  "with  some  »ingular>  but  uoknown  refractive  combiaatioait 
that  were  then  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere. 

Saddk^Hick  rears  its  vast  head  on  the  western  side  of  Saul^ 
feUy  which,  in  fact,  is  only  an  appendage  to  this  more  stupendous 
mountain.  It  obtained  its  name  from  its  shape  resembling  a  sad* 
dle^  when  ^een  from  several  different  points  of  view»  Its  base^  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  popular  writer,  is  broken  into  a  **  little 
world  of  mountains,  green  with  cultivation:*'  its  nortb^western 
skirts  unite  with  the  declivities  of  Skiddaw ;  but  its  southern  face 
is  furrowied  by  several  hideous  chasms ;  and  its  summit  is  in  many 
parts  frightful  and  desolate,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  volcanic 
ftate;  and  a  lake  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountaiii«  called 
Threlkeld-tam,  whose  bed  is  apparently  the  solid  rock,  is  supposed, 
£rom  the  lava  and  burnt  stones  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  have 
been  the  crater.  This  cavity  is  of  several  acres  in  extent,  and  said 
to  be  so  deeply  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  that  the  son 
jiever  shines  upon  it :  its  waters  appear  black,  but  smooth  as  glass. 
Tlie  views  from  the  summit  are  exceedingly  extensive;  but  those 
immediately  under  the  eye,  on  the  mountain  itself,  so  tremendous 
and  appalling,  that  few  persons  have  sufficient  resolution  to  experi* 
ence  the  emotions  which  those  awful  scenes  inspire,  and  they  are 
therefore  but  seldom  visited.  One  of  the  points  of  the  summit  juts 
out  between  two  horrid  gulphs,  that  seem  to  be  more  than  800 
feet  deep,  having  their  sides  craggy  and  barren,  and  their  bottoms 
paved  with  broken  rocks,  of  various  hideous  forms  and  dimensions. 
The  height  of  this  mountain,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Donald,  is 
S324  feet:  that  of  Skiddaw,  as  ascertained  by  the  same  gentleman, 
3270. 

Near  the  southern  declivity  of  this  vast  eminence  is  the  Vale 
of  fTanthtDaite,*  which  most  tourists  have  mistaken  for  the  Fale 
qf  St.  John,  and  described  it  by  that  name.  It  is  a  narrow 
cultivated  spot,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  tremendous  rocks,  that 
impend  over  it  in  masses  of  grey  crag,  These  rocks  are  over- 
looked  by  still  more  awful  mountains,  that  fall  in  abrupt  lines, 

and 
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•ad  dow  up  the  vista,  except  where  they  also  are  commaaded  by 
the  tast  top  of  Helvellyn,  On  every  side  are  images  of  desolatioa 
and  stupendous  greatness.  In  the  widest  part  of  the  dale  is  a  singu* 
lar  piece  of  scenery,  which  has  been  thus  described  in  Hutchinson's 
Excuntoa  to  the  Lakes. 

*'  An  ancient  ruined  castle  seems  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of  a 
little  moonty  the  mountains  around  forming  an  amphitheatre.  This 
massive  bulwark  shows  a  front  of  various  towers,  and  makes  an 
awful,  rude,  and  Gothic  appearance,  with  its  lofty  turrets,  and 
ragged  battlements :  we  traced  the  galleries,  the  bending  arches, 
the  buttresses*  The  greatest  antiquity  stands  characterised  in  its 
arcbiteoture ;  the  inhabitants  near  it  assert,  that  it  is  an  antediluvian 
stnicture« 

'*  The  travdlet's  curiosity  is  roused,  and  he  prepares  to  make  a 
nearer  approach,  when  that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the  rack,  by  his 
being  assured,  that  if  he  advances,  certain  Genii,  who  govern  the 
place,  by  virtue  of  their  supernatural  arts,  and  necromancy,  will 
strip  it  of  aU  its  beauties,  and  by  enchantment  transform  the  magic 
walla.  The  vale  seems  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  such  beings ; 
Its  gloomy  recesses  and  retirements  look  like  the  haunts  of  evil 
^MrilB.  There  was  no  delusion  in  the  report ;  we  were  soon  con- 
vnK:ed  of  its  truth ;  for  this  piece  of  antiquity,  so  venerable  and 
Aoble  In  its  aspect,  as  we  drew  near,  changed  its  figure,  and  proved 
no  other  than  a  shaken  massive  pile  of  rocks,  which  stand  in  the 
midst  of  this  little  vale,  disunited  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  and 
have  so  much  the  real  form  and  resemblance  of  a  castle,  that  they 
bear  the  name  of  The  Castle  Rocks  of  Si.  John.** 

Wtdeniaffi  is  a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  (itself  surround- 
ed by  mountains  still  higher,)  which  connecting  with  Borrowdaie- 
fells,  advances  south-west  from  Saddleback,  and  breaks  abruptly 
OQ  the  Vale  of  Keswick.  In  its  bosom  is  a  valley  so  contracted, 
that  it  affords  room  for  little  more  than  a  path  at  the  bottom^ 
and  the  little  river  that,  falling  into  Derwent-water,  forms  the 
cataract  of  Lowdore.  For  neariy  the  space  of  three  miles,  the 
Vale  of  Watenlath  appears  only  like  a  chasm  of  rifted  rocks,  the 

mountains 


^c»9kma  on  cadi  tide  being  so  pemendinihr^  titaitibeir ' 

«re  hardly  snore  asunder  than  tkpk  bases.    The  ^slley  tenninalei 

in  a  rocky  ampblthcatre,  of  .considetabie  grandeur^  above  tbe  Moe 

of£eswick. 

-Beyond  Watenlath^  to  the  nvest,  is  the  rooky  chasni  of  Borrow* 
dale,  a  tremendons  pass,  -wbicfa  opens  ffom  the  ceat4«  of  the  ainphi-^ 
tbefltre  that  btiids  the  head  of  Derweat-waler.  *'  Daiie  eaverna 
yawn  at  iii  entrance  temfic  as  the  wildneis  of  a  maniac ;  and  dis- 
close a  namow  strait,  runnhig  op  between  mountains  of  granite,  that 
are  shook  into  almost  every  possible  form  of  horror,  and  resemMe 
the  accumnlations  of  an  earthquake,  splhitored,  siiiveped,  piled, 
ftmassed."  Through  this  re^on  of  desolation,  which  furnishes  a 
succession  of  such  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  ^ralieled  by  any  in  Britain,  the  river  Derwvnt  pursues 
its  rapid  course,  leaping  from  rock  to  rode,  and  giving  aMaativm  to 
its  rude,  horrid,  or  fantastic  boundacies.  Near  this  ebtrance  of  the 
gorge  is  a  detached  mountaia^  «aUed  Castle-cr^g,  wluch  obtaiaed 
its  iiame  from  a  fortress  that  once  vfrowned  on  its  summit,  and 
guarded  this  important  pass.  At  its  foot  is  the  romantic  i^illage  or 
haxnlet  of  Grange;,  situated  among  the  wood  aod  meadows  Wihich 
fikirt  the  borders  of  the  Dejrwent.  The  views  from  the  lop  of  C!at- 
tie-crag  are  extensive  and  peculiar.  On  one  aide  ja  the  lake  amd 
vale  of  Keswick,  with  their  accon^tanimcnts  of  lecks^  ialandi^ 
viUages,  seats,  farm-houses,  and  cottages;  with  the  i9a>esti^ 
Skiddaw  overlooking  his  more  savage  aeighl^QUDS  :in  the  back^ 
ground;  on  the  other,  the  straits  of  B^rrowdale,  wher^  im- 
mense rocky  mountains  are  huddled  together  in  th^.  most  aiagular 
arrangement,  as  if  "  emerging  from,  or  returning  to,  ^the  wildest 
chaos :  rock  riots  over  rock,  and  mountain  triumphs  over  <moaa- 
tain." 

Among  the  most  gigantic  of  the  fells  that  form  the  g^eat  out- 
line of  this  astonishing  prospect  are  £agle*crag,  Glamacaray 
Bull-crag,  and  Serjeant-crag,  The  first  is  a  tremendous  rock  at 
the  head  of  Borrowdale  to  the  east«  where  the  eagles  have  com- 
monly  made  their  habitation,   and   their  nests.      The  young 
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Mbt  .tm  ooe^MmHitty  caught  bj  tbe  adventurous  i«bab?tahts  of  the 
<iile^  who,  when  standing  uoderneath,  observe  the  place  where  the 
Iffeii  Is  seated,  and  afterwards,  from  the  summk  of  some  clitf,  let 
1  by  ropes  one  of  the  most  h>rdy  of  their  companions,  to  secure 
r  nest  while  the  old  eagles  are  abroad.  GJamarara  is  a  perpend!- 
:  mek,  of  immense  height.  Bnll^crag,  and  Serjeant-crag,  are  . 
|;v90nsiderable  eminencesi  but  have  their  rugged  sides  covere4 
|ing  lyood. 
<y  op|K»fte  to  Castle-crag,  in  one  of  tiic  recesses  of  this 
tic  tluMmy  is  that  gigantic  mass  of  rock  called  the  Sawder' 
.J)t»  veins  *'  afe  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
i/*f  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  detached  by,  some 
Bvulsion  0i  nature;  but  its  immense  size,  and  singular 
*reod«r  It  nearly  impossible  to  account  for  the  mode  by 
^  l(reache<l  the  place  that  it  now  occupies;  It  rests  on  some 
I  of  rock,  and  lies  almost  hollow  ;  tbe  road  winding  round 
I  side,  which  projects  about  twelve  feet  over  its  base.  Its 
I  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  large  sh}p  inclined  upoa  , 
f  length  is  about  thirty-one  yards,  and  its  weight  has  been 
lit  nearly  1800  tons :  a  little  earth  on  the  top  aifords  nou- 
tif  t#dfae  or  two  small  trees. 

Keastward  of  tbe   chasm  of  Borrowdiile,  ^nd   partly   in 

eland,   is  the  august  Helvclli^n,    with  .which  the  three 

£ross-fell,   Grassmere,    and  Skiddaw,  only,,  in   this 

tMipOs. dispute  the  pcHnt  of  altitude,     hi  heif^ht,  as  com- 

IrjU^Dpnald,  is  3)34  feet ;  and^  the  snow  remains  longer  on 

than  on   Skiddaw  ;   but  this  is,  perhaps,  occasioned 

>  being  situated  in  the  more  interior  parts  of  this  moun- 

rict  than  Skiddaw,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  «ea 

.  and  the  winds  that  blow  over  a  low-cultivated  country : 

h  rude,  and   magnificently  awful,  stretching   nearly  a 

i».jlipid  a  half  in  one  vast  concave  ridge.    Huge  and  innume- 

klibl^eots  of  rocks  hang  pendant  from  its  sides,  and  appear 

$o  fall  and  overwhelm  the  curious  traveller  who  dares  to 

UU  £  ascend 
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ascend  its  wild  and  fantastic  heights.    The  prospect  from  its  i 
niit  is  exceedingly  extensive ;  and  Gross-felli  and  Ingleborottgh  la 
Yorkshire,  are  distinctly  visible. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  impressive  grandeor  of  the  echcet 
that  may  be  excited  in  the  vicinity  of  U Us- water,  but  this  efiect  is 
almost  paralleled  by  the  reverberations  of  any  loud  sound  suddenly 
emitted  in  the  wilds  of  these  romantic  eminences.  *^  It  is  utterly 
impossible,"  says  a  popular  writer,  "  for  a  lively  imaginatioiH 
wiused  to  the  delusion,  to  experience  it,  without  a  momentary 
belief  that  he  is  surrounded  by  the  unseen  spirits  of  the  mountains^ 
reproving  his  intrusion  into  their  jtacred  recesses  in  vocal  thunder.** 
The  universal  uproar  which  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  produces  in 
the  bosom  of  these  precipices,  has  been  beautifully  expressed  by 
Wordsworth,  in  the  following  adiaiFable  effusion^  inserted  ia 
hh  Lyrical  Ballads, 

Twas  Chat  delightful  scaton,  when  the  broom, 

full  flower'd,  and  visible  on  every  steep* 

Along  the  coptea  ruua  ia  veins  of  gold  : 

Our  pathway  \e<i  us  on  lo  Rotha's  banks ; 

And  when  we  came  in  front  of  that  tall  rock 

Which  looks  towards  the  east,  I  there  stoppM  short. 

And  trac'd  the  lofty  barrier  with  my  eyo 

/*rom  base  to  summit :  such  delight  I  found 

To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and  flower. 

That  iuiermiaiurt  of  delicious  hoes 

Along  so  fast  fk  sarface,  all  at  once. 

In  one  impression,  by  connecCing  forca 

Of  their  own  beauty,  iroag'd  in  U\e  heart. 

— When  I  had  gAs*d,  perhaps,  two  minutes  space, 

Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 

That  rarishmeot  of  mine,  and  !angh*d  aloud* 

The  rock,  like  somethnig  starting  from  a  sleep. 

Took  up  the  lady's  Toiee,  and  laugh'd  again : 

That  ancient  woman,*  seated  on  Htlm-eragf 

Was  ready  with  her  caTcrn  >  Hummar'scar, 

And 

•  Oti  Ifelra  crag,  that  impressive  single  monntaio,  at  the  bead  of  the  Vale 
of  Grassmere,  is  a  rock  which,  from  most  points  of  view,  bears  a  striking  m* 
««iublance  to  an  old  woman  coMXrlng. 


And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver^kow,  sent  fortH 

A  noise  of  Uaghter ;  soalhern  Loughrigg  hesrd; 

And  Fairfied  answerM  with  a  monatain  tone  : 

UelveUyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 

Carried  the  lady's  voice ;  old  Sluddaw  blew 

His  speaking-trompet ;  back  out  of  the  cloads 

Of  Glamarara  ioutlmard  eamfe  the  voice  ; 

And  Kirhtone  toss'd  it  from  his  misty  head. 

Now  whether  (said  I  to  our  cordial  friend,  • 

Whoj  in  the  I^ey-dey  of  astonishment; 

Smil'd  in  nty  face)  this  were,  in  simple  troth,- ' 

A  work  accoropli^h'd  by  the  brotherhood 

Of  ancient  mountains,  or  my  ear  was  touched 

With  dreams  and  visionary  impuhes. 

Is  not  for  me  to  tell ;  bat  sure  I  am. 

That  there  was  a  iond  uproar  in  the  hills ; 

And  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my  side 

The  fair  Joanna  drewy  as  if  she  wish'd 

To  shelter  from  lome  object  of  her  fear* 

Tlie  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cumberland  are  a  porfidiDi 
of  that  Immense  ridge  termed  the  British  Appennines,  which  connf* 
mencing  in  Derbyshire^  extend  in  a  continued  chain  6f  differeitt 
elevations  to  the  river  Tweed.  On  entering  the  county  from  the 
north,  the  bleak,  naked,  and  wet  district  roOnd  Nichol  Forest  and 
Bewcastle  presents  itself;  and  the  eminences,  speaking  generally, 
are  barren  and  heathy.  The  biHs  named  Dove^crags  and  Chritf- 
tenbury-crags  are  high,  and  extremely  rugged  near  ihe  summits; 
particularly  the  latter,  which  aflfords  a  very  extensive  prospect: 
the  view  from  Preston- Hill,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bewcastle, 
also  comprehends  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  The  next  emi- 
nence of  any  magnitude,  is  Spade- Adam,  ^  dreary  and  extensive 
waste,  rendered  more  dismal  by  the  contiguity  of  black  and  cheer- 
less looking  moors,  which  vary  in  eleVation,  and  become  disagreea- 
ble  objects  from  their  lumpish  and  uncouth  fbrms; 

Some  miles  south-west  of  Spade-Adam  is  Castle-carrock-fell^ 
of  more  agreeable  aspect,  especially  towards  the  west,  where 
It  rises  rather  arbruptly  from  a  verdant  base;  and  becomes  some^ 
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^hat  pi^cipitotts  near  the  summit.    Hence,  this  range  of  moimtainf- 
continues^  with  but  few  breaks,  and  little  variation  in  altitude,  to 
Cross-fell,  which  rears  its  lofty  head  near  the  confines  of  the  county^, 
and,   from  being  encompassed    with  other  desolate   and  barren 
heights,  retains  the  snow  upon  its  summit  nearly  three'  quarters  of 
the  yeftr.     ])itferent  portions  of  the  intermediate  range  between 
Castle-carrock-fell,  and  Cro8s*fell,  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  fells  of  Cun»rew,  CrogKn,  Thackmoor,  and  Hartside*;  and 
are  partly  covered  with  bent*grass,  rushes,  and  heath,  and  partly^ 
with  fragments  of  lime-stone  rock.     The  ascent  to  Cross-fell  is  in* 
some  places  very  steep,  and  in  others  it  passes  over 'wastes,  which  in 
wet  seasons  become  an  actual  morass.    At  different  elevations  there 
are  two  extensive  plains  ;'  and  a  third  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain contains  several  hundred  acres;  and  chiefly  consists  of  a  loose 
whitish  free-stone,  covered  with  moss,  and  other  prodottions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     The  prospect  from  this  height  is  supposed 
to  include  a  diameter  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  to  com- 
prehend great  part  of  six  counties.     The  extreme  altitude  of  the 
mountain,  «s  computed  by  Donald,  is  3390  feet.     A  few  yards  be- 
low the  summit  is  a  spring  called  the  Gentleman's  Well,  the  tem» 
fperature  of  which  seldom  varies  more  tban-ten  degrees  daring  the 
whole  year. 

This  range  of  mountains,  of  which  Cross-fell  ia  the  highest  part, 
frequently  gives  birth  to  that  singular  phenomenon  called  the  Helnh 
mnd,  which  rushes  from  an  enormous  cloud  t4i at  gathers  round  the 
summit  of  Cross-fell,  and  covers  it  like  a  helmet.  Its  appearance, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  aflfects  the  air,  have  been  thos  described 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson.* 

•'  In  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains  the  air  is  generally  v*rf' 
clear  and  healthy,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  violent  Helm-wind^  in 
the    months    of  December,   January,    Febroat}',    MaYch,    and 
April :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  immediately  influenced 
by  that  wind,   are  more  subject  to  rheumatic  complaiflts  than 

those 
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tkOBe  at  n  greater  distance.  The  summit  of  Cross-fell,  and  the 
regioiis  a  little  lower,  ^ire  sometimes  clear  when  the  vale  is  co^- 
Ycced  wHh  a  fog.  I  have  been  upon  the  mouDtahi  when  that  hat 
happened,  and  the  spectacle  is  curions,  as  the  clouds  appear 
firm*  though  uoevea,  like  a  boisterous  disturbed  ocean.  All 
distant  sounds  are  at  that  time  heard  distinctly,  and  strike  the 
CAF  io  a  very  singular  manner,  as  they  seem  to  issue  under  your 
feet. 

''  The  name  of  Helm  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and 
implies,  in  our  language,  a  corma^.  Its  appearances,  accord  in  9' 
to  my  remarks,  have  bevn  that  of  a  white  cloud  resting  on  the  sumt 
mita  pf  the  hills,  extending  even  from  Broug h  to  Brampton :  it  wears* 
a  bold,  broad  front,  like  a  vast  float  of  ke,  stacding  on  edge.  On- 
.its  first  appearance^  there  issues  from  it  a  prodigious  noise,  which, 
jo  grandeur  and  awfulness,  exceeds  the  roaring  of  the  ocean.' 
Sometimes  there  is  a  Helmhar,  which  consists  of  a  white  cloud 
arranged  opposite  to  the  helm,  and  holding  a  station  various  in  its 
disUinc^es,  bdng  soatiettmes  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
mountain ;  at  others  three  or  four  miles :  its  breadth  also  varies  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  at  least ;  this  cloud  prevents  the  wind 
Uowing  farther  westward.  The  sky  is  generally  visible  between 
the  AtIm  and  the  bar,  and  frequently  loose  bodies  of  vapour,  or 
small  specks  of  clouds,  arc  separated  from  the  helm  and  the  bar, 
and  fl>ing  across  in  contrary  directions,  both  east  and  west,  ar^ 
seen  to  sweep  along  the  sky  with  amaaing  velocity.  Fixmi  the  bar^ 
cloud  the  wind  blows  eastward  ;  but  underneath  it  is  a  dead  calm, 
or  gusts  of  wind  fcom  ajl  quarters :  and  the  violence  of  (he  wind  is 
generally  greatest  when  the  helm  is  highest  above  the  mountains. 
The  cold  air  rushes  down  the  hill  with  amasing  strength :  It 
mostly  Gi»mes  in  gusts ;  though  it  sometimes  blows  with  unabated 
ftiry  f(jr  twenty-four  hours,  and  continues  blowing  at  intervals 
for  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  weeks.  I  have  at  different 
times  walked  into  the  cloud,  and  found  the  wind  increase  in  vio- 
lence, till  I  reached  the  mist  Boating  oq  .the  side  of  the'  Mil : 
fihen  oace  cnWed  into  that  mist,  I  experienced  a  dead  calm.' 
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If  the  helm  is  stationed  above  the  mountain,  and  does  not  rest  upon 
it»  it  blows  with  considerable  violence  immediately  under  the  belqn* 
Shepherds  have  frequently  observed,  that  the  wind  rushes  down  or' 
each  side,  so  that  at  a  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it 
blows  from  different  quarters.  I'he  helm  does  not  always  observe 
a  regular  form  ;  neither  is  there  always  a  helm-bar,  for  that  pheno* 
nienon  only  appears  when  the  wind  at  a  little  distance  blows  froni 
the  west." 

In  another  description  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  written  by 
Mr.  Ritson,  and  inserted  with  alterations  in  the  History  of  Cumber* 
lanfi,  it  is  observed,  that  "  these  heights  are  supposed  to  aflect  the' 
weather  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  what  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Malabar  and  Gororoandei  coasts  experience;  and  what  are 
(Called  in  this  country  shedding  winds,  generally  blow  on  the  con* 
trary  sides  of  Cross-fell  from  opposite  quarters  to  the  Helm-winds; 
and  the  storms  which  rake  the  country  on  one  side  of  the  mountain, 
seldom  affect  the  other.  Upon  the  summits  of  this  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  there  frequently  bangs  a  vast  volimie  of  clouds,  in  a 
sullen  and  drowsy  state,  having  little  morement.  This  heavy  col* 
lection  of  vapours  often  extends  the  length  of  several  miles,  and 
reaches  half  way  down  to  the  base  of  the  fells :  the  neighbouring 
niountains  arc  generally,  at  the  sanje  time,  clear  of  mist,  and  show 
no  signs  of  rain.  This  Helm,  or  cloud,  exhibits  an  awful  and' 
solemn  appearance;  the  upper  parts  being  tinged  with  a  gleaming 
white  by  the  spn's  rays,  while  the  lower  parts  spread  a  gloom  over 
the  mountains,  like  the  shadows  of  night. 

"  Whep  this  mighty  assemblage  of  vapour  first  begins  to  gather 
upon  the  hills,  there  is  to  be  observed,  hanging  about  it,  a  black 
strip  of  cloqd,  yrhich  is  continually  flying  oflTv  and  is  apparently 
fed  from  the  white  part,  or  real  helm.  This  strip  is  called  the 
Heim'bar,  j|s  during  its  appearance  the  winds  are  thought  to  be 
resisted  by  it ;  for,  on  its  (dispersion,  they  rage  vehemently  upon 
the  vallies  beneath.  The  direction  of  the  helm-bar  is  parallel 
tp  that  of  the  main  cloud,  or  collection  of  vapour,  which  is 
fjpgcd   yf'iih   white  by  the  sun's   rays:   it  appears  In  continual 

agitation^ 
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agiUfioD,'a»if  ttrng^ing  with  contrary  blasts;  while  the  helm  at 
the  same  time  is  perf<pctly  motionless.  Wiien  the  bar  is  dispersed, 
the  winds  that  issue  from  the  helm  are  sometimes  extremely  violent* 
but  their  degree  of  force  seems  generaUy  to  be  iu  proportion  to  the 
Feal  current  of  the  winds  which  blow  at  a  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  are  frequently  in  a  contrai^  direction.  At  the 
base  of  the  moontalo*  the  blasts  are  much  less  violent  than  in 
the  middle  region  ;  and  yet  the  hurricane  ts  sometimes  impetuous 
even  there,  bearing  every  ^hing  before  it ;  though  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  there  is  a  dead  calm,  and  a  sunny  sky."  This  phe- 
nomenon is  almost  Jtdways  terminated  by  rain,  which  restores  the 
general  warmth  of  the  atmosphere*;  for  the  air  of  the  adjacent  coun* 
try  Is  mostly  Tendered  extremely  cold  by  the  blowing  of  the  Helm* 
wind* 

The  fiiV£R«  and  smaller  streams  of  Cumberland  afe  very  nume- 
lOQS.  The  principal  are  the  Eden,  the  Eamont,  the  Duddon,  the 
Ehen,  the  Derwent,  the  Gieata,  the  Codger,  the  Ellen,  (he  Waver, 
the  Wampool,  the  Caldew,  the  Peteril,  the  Esk,  the  Uddal,  the 
Ijipe  or  Leveo,  the  Irthing,  and  the  Gek. 

The  Eden  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  north  of  England. 
It  issues  from  the  side  of  a  hill  In  Westmoreland,,  near  the  borders 
of  Yorkshire,  and,  aAer  receiving  the  waters  of  various  smaller 
streams,  enters  Cumberland  at  its  confliience  with  the  Eamont.  la 
its  progress  through  the  county,  it  takes  rather  a  north- westerly 
direction,  and  having  passed  Kirkoswakl  and  Carlisle,  flows  into 
the  Solway  Frith  near  Rock-cliflfe  Marsh,  where  it  forms  a  fine 
estuary.  Its  course  is  inclosed  on  each  side  with  high  grounds, 
which  sometimes  approach  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  generally 
there  is  a  flat  vale,  or  level  tract  of  land,  between  its  borders,  and 
the  high  land.  These  vales  are  from  twenty  yards  to  half  a  mile 
in  breadth;  but  their  most  common  size  is  from  one  to  two  or  300 
yards.  They  are  provincial ly  termed  Holm-lands,  and  appear  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  river  varying  its  tracts  for  a  long  series 
of  ages.  The  banks  of  the  Eden  are  in  many  parts  beautifully 
ckithed  with  wood;  and  its  channel  is,  in  general,  either  pa >ed 
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with  rack,  qr  cohered  with  smooth  pebhle8»  It  praduttet  fine  tiotit, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  fishy  bftt  parttcularly  salaon,  wliioli  aito 
very  pleotiful^  and  of  an  excellent  quiality.  On  tbe  fiv«rareaeveffal 
fisheries  belonging  to  diAerent.proprietors* 

The  Eam^nt  derives  its  crystal  streab  frdm  some  of  tbe  higbesfc 
and  most  romantic  nountains  it$  EnfUudv  Its  mott  diataoft 
branch  rises  nearly  upon  the  height  ol  &irkitone»  m  Westiuwre* 
land,  afid  accoiapabies  the  roi^d  down  thai)  moirataiti  in  a  eonti- 
niied  rumbltiig  cataract ;«  tkeiice,  in  a  gentle  oiirrent^  it  flow* 
through  Patterdale  to  Uils-water ;  and  issuing  from  thialake  near 
Pooly  Bridge*  proceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  thfough  a 
pleasant  wKooded  vale  to  tbf^  Eden,  into  which  it  poim  its  tribntary 
waters. 

The  Duddon  is  a  small  river,  rising  near  the  shire-stones  wliicfc 
mark  the  union  of  tbe  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  Laacasbir^^ 
and  Westmoreland.  It  flows  south ward>  and  forms  the  boundaiy 
between  this  county  and  Lancashire,  from  its  source  to  its  ooo* 
fluence  with  this  Sea,  a  distance  of  aiioui  twenty  kuiles.  It  receiirev 
the  waters  of  several  brooks  -that  flow  from  the  mountains  Hard* 
knot  and  Wry-nose;  and  its  Miiiole  course,  till  it  reaches  the  tide- 
mark,  is  through'  a  narrow  dell,  skirted  by  mountains  and  elevated 
gKniads:  the  sea  flows  nearly  nine  miles  up  its  channel.  Great 
abundance  of  fish  are  taken  ia  this  river,  part'rcularly  salmon,  troiif« 
cod,  and  fiooiiders. 

The  Ehen  rises  in  the  mass  of  mountaina  that  surround  Borrow* 
dale,  and  having  formed  the  lic^uid  expanse  called  Ennerdale-water, 
proceeds  in  a  semicircular  direction  through  the  pleasant  dales  of 
Ennerdale  and  Kinniside  to  Egremont,  and  then  flows  southward 
through  a  flat  country  to  the  sea. 

The  Z)enre/if  has  its  origin  among  tbe  monstrous  crags  at  the 
bead  of  Borrowdale,  and  having  poured  its  foaming  stream  over 
various  precipices,  has  its  current  enlarged  by  several  sister 
branches  at  the  bottom  of  that  romantic  chasm,  through  which 
it  is  dashed  from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  flows  into  the  crystal 
bosom  of'  DerwenMake.  At  the  foot  of  this  beautiful  expanse 
0^  water,   it  unites  with  the  Greata,  and  afterwards  meanders 
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tfaraugh  m  exteifike  tract  of  iiieadow>-»iiii«!  itti  it  r^^dieft  lUssentb. 
waite*«ratery  tlmnigh  Irhicbit  ptnmKs^if»sileAt  eoutse^  aiid  at  length 
energies  at  Outebridge.  Again  confined  U*a  rockj  diannel>  it 
assumes  a  wevterly  direction,  and  flows  i<a^idly  thfougb  a  narrow 
vale  to  Cockerniouth,  where  it  Is  joined  by  ttie  watenof  tbeCocker, 
and  then  pursues  its  oourse  through  a  more  open  country  to  the  sea 
aet  Workington*  The  scenery  along  the  whde  extent  of  this  river 
fts  exceedingly  varied  and  interesting* 

The  GreaUi  is  formed  by  the  juDCtioff  of  the  two  small  riven 
Olendera^maktn  and  Bure.  The  former  derifes  its  origin  from 
ThrelkeM^tarnj  on- Saddleback,  and  uiuding  round  Soutcr^feil  flowa 
fhroogfa  the  narrow  Yale  of*'  Grisdale  and  Tbretkeld*  and  having 
received  8uppli«es  from  the  various  streanw  that  issue  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  unites  with  the  fiure  below  Threlkeld.  -Tlie 
latter  river  rises  near  Dim- marl-raise,  and  after  forming  the  Lake  of 
Thirl  mere,  at  the  base  of  the  huge  HeWellyn.  pursues  a  raptd 
coorse  through  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  and  soon  contributes  its  waters 
to  form  the  Greata,  which  rushes  along  a  narrow  glen^  passes  Kes* 
wick,  and  falh  into  the  Derwent. 

The  Cocker  springs  from  a  mountain  near  the  black-lead  mines, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  lakes  of  Botterroere  and  Crumraock« 
deceives  the  tributary  stream  of  Lowes-water;  then  continuing  its 
progress  northward,  it  divides  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Lorton,  and, 
after  leaving  the  mountains,  descends  through  a  more  open  country 
to  the  Derwent  at  Cockcrnwuih.  The  course  of  this  river  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  beautifot  by  the  vaniety  and  romantic  nature  uif 
the  grounds  it  passes  through. 

The  Elkii  is  a  small  river,  w^iich  takes  its  rise  on  Caldbeck  fel1s« 
and  is  swelled  by  numerous  streams  that  issue  from  the  declivities 
of  the  range  of  bills  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Der- 
went. Having  reached  the  low  grounds,  it  passes  Udale  and  f  reby, 
and  meanders  in  a  westerly  direction  through  an  open  vale  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Maryport. 

The  fT/Uer  and  the  tVarnpool  derive  their  origin  from  the  fells 
about  Brocklebank.    The  former  wanders  for  a  few  miles  through 
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a  low  tract  of  eoontiy,  tad  then  foils  into  the  laiidy  cttetrf  of  tiif 
Wanipool,  which  flows  more  eastward^  and  at  length  conveys  jls 
waters  into  Solway  Fxith.  Between  30P0  and  4000  acres  of  ground 
have  been  converted  into  a  mere  h^d  of  sand,  by  the  tide  flowing 
vp  the  channels  of  these  rivers. 

The  Calikw  springs  from  the  south*east  side  of  Skiddaw,  and  tp 
supplied  with  several  tributary  streams  from  the  neighbouring  fells. 
It  pursues  a  northerly  direction  by  Hesket  New«macket«  to  Carlisle, 
where  it  joins  the  Eden  after  a  course  of  about  twenty-four  miles. 
Its  banks  are  remarkably  woody,  and  the  vales  through  which  it 
flows  very  beautiful,  though  generally  narrow.  In  its  course  to 
Carlisle,  it  turns  a  nupiber  of  corn  and  cotton-mills ;  and  its  water 
k  much  used  for  bleaching,  the  equality  of  it  being  thought  excel* 
lent  for  that  purpose. 

The  Peieril  has  several  branches,  the  chief  of  which  issue  from  * 
the  neighbourhood  of  Graystock  Park,  Skelton,  and  Huiton ;  and^ 
afler  forming  a  junction,  descend  northward  towards  Carlisle,  near 
which  this  river  flows  into  the  Eden, 

The  Esk  is  a  large  rivec,  which  enters  Cumberland  at  a  place 
called  the  Moat,  from  Scotlaod,  and  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
rale,  passes  Lougtown,  and  continuing  its  course  in  a  westerly 
direction,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Great  quantities  of  salmon 
are  taken  in  this  river. 

M BJMtic  o*er  the  iteeps,  with  marniuring  roar, 

See  winding  Esk  his  rapid  carrent  poar ; 

On  the  bright  wave  the  sportive  salmen  play. 

And  bound  and  glisten  in  the  noon-tide  ra^. 

Mavmicm, 
The  Liddd  enters  this  county  from  Scotland  at  Kirshope-foot» 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Kirskope  rivulet,  which  springs 
from  the  sides  of  the  craggy  hills  of  Nichol  Forest  and  Box* 
burgh.  It  then  traverses  a  wild  country,  along  a  rocky  channel, 
in  a  deep  and  contracted  valley,  in  one  nart  of  which,  near  Pen- 
tQD-Pills«  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height,  and 
are  Cringed  with  trees  and  bushes,  which  grow  out  of  their  crevices. 
Afterwards  its  watera  flow  into  the  £sk,  near  its  entrance  into 
Cumberland*  The 


The  line,  or  Ltocn,  springs  from  various  fountains  among  the 
gloomy  hills  of  Nichol  Forest  and  Bewcastle^  and  waters,  with  much 
regularity,  almost  every  comer  of  these  extensive  districts.  The 
two  principal  branches  rise  near  Christenbury-craggs  :  the  one  Off 
the  north  side  is  called  Black  Line  v  and  the  other  on  the  south, 
White  Line.  These  having  received  many  smaller  streams  in  thnit 
course,  unite  near  Stapletoq  Church,  Flowing  hence,  the  Line  is 
cncreased  by  8e\'eral  brooks,  and  afterwards  winds  in  a  very  ser* 
pentine  manner  through  some  fertile  and  pleasant  vales,  till  il 
rflfects  a  junction  with  the  Esk,  a  few  miles  above  Sol  way  Frith. 

The  Irthittg  fiows  from  the  bleak  hills  which  divide  this  county 
ffom  North  Dm  beriand,  and  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties  for  several  miles. 
Then  winding  round  Spade-Adam  Waste,  it  receives  an  increase 
from  several  streams  in  that  barren  district,  and  afterwards  inclin* 
ing  to  the  west,  flows  through  a  meandering  channel  towards  the 
£den,  into  which  it  falls  near  Kewby.  Some  very  line  scenery 
adorns  the  banks  of  this  river. 

The  Geii  rises  on  Croglin-fell,  and  pursuing  a  rapid  course  north- 
ward, through  Geltsdale  Forest,  issues  from  the  fells  below  Castle- 
carrock,  and  having  its  current  swelled  by  Castle-carrock-beck, 
and  the  brook  that  flows  from  Talkinrtarn,  it  continues  its  progrei»s 
till  it  unites  with  the  Irthing,  near  Edmond  Castle.  The  channel 
of  this  river  is  a  deep  narrow  glen,  mostly  bounded  with  rocks, 
over  whose  craggy  fragments  th|B  water  pursues  its  headlong 
fourse.^ 

CARLISLE. 

*  Though  most  of  the  atithorllies  from  which  the  principal  materials  made 
ase  of  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  delineation  of  Cumberland,  have  already 
Wen  incidentally  mentioned,  we  shall  here  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  mo- 
dern publications,  in  justice  to  the  respective  authorf  whose  words  we  have 
90  treqaeotly  employed' 

HaichinsonS  History  of  Cumberland ;  Nicholson  and  Burq*s  History  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  ;  Houseman^s  Topographical  Description  of 
Cumberland,  &c.  Mrs.  RadclilTe's  Obiervations,  &c.  West's  Guide  tn  the 
Lakes  ;  Clarke**  Survey  of  the  Lakes;  Gilpin's  Observations,  2  Vols.  1786  ; 
Warner's  Noithern  Tour ;  RidpathU  Border  History ;  Pennant's  Tour  to 
Scotland  in  1772  ;  Stoddart's  Tour  in  Scotlnnd  ;  Striitt  s  Chronicle ;  Cambrian 
Register ;  WUitaker's  Manchester ;  and  GougbS  Additions  to  Camden. 
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CARLISLE. 

The  origin  of  this  city,  and  the  e4yfnoiogy  of  itt  9ara^»  «e«i|i 
fq^aily  involved  ia  obscurity.  By  lome  writers  its  foundatioa  ifr 
^tributed  to  Luet»  a  Bt itisb  puteiifat*  ;  and  tbe  time  of  it»  erection 
ftoppr)secl  to  have  beeu  prior  to  the  Romau  iovaftton  ;  bull>y  otben» 
it  is  thought  to  be  of  the  S4me  anitqDtty  at  Sereru»'»  Wali^  attd  ta 
hare  first  sh^e  under  the  character  of  a.  fortress  on  that  celebrated 
rampart.  That  it  was  a  place  of  consequenctt  in  the  lime  of  the 
•Rom^ns^  sayK  CaoMlen,  *'  appears  pladuly  ffom  the  vatfious  €▼!« 
df»ces  of  antlquUy  occabionally  dug  up>  and  from  tbe  (reqpent 
BoentioD  of  it  in  the  writers  of  those  days ;  and  even  after  tb« 
ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots^  it  retained  something  of  its  aDcieol 
splendor,  and  was  accounted  a  city/' 

In  tlie  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  it  is  caUed  Lugu-vaUh,  and  tlsit 
name  Dr.  Burn  imagines  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Britisb 
Liu  gyda  gv;al,  signifying  the  u4mi^  by  the  ffaH.  This  ajupelU* 
tiun  was,  by  the  Saxons,  contracted  into  Lu-rU,  and  Lu-tiU ;  ta 
which  the  British  Cuer,  a  City,  being  afterwards  prefixed,  it 
became  Caer  lueil;  a  term  which,  by  an  easy  transition,  has,  in 
more  modern  times,  been  changed  into  Carlisle ;  though  the  pea^ 
santry  of  Cumberland  siill  pronounce  it  according  to  the  Conner 
orthography. 

However  remote  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Carlrsle*  or  who- 
ever were  its  founders^  the  lecords  of  antiquity  furnish  but  very 
few  traces  of  its  early  history.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  from  the 
BM'agre  evidences  we  possess,  is,  that  within  no  very  distant 
ncriocl  of  the  time  when  the  Romans  quitted  the  Island,  it  was  en- 
tialy  abandoned  to  the  northern  invaders,  and  by  them  completely 
mined  and  laid  waste.  In  this  state  of  desolation  it  remained 
till  tlie  reign  of  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  ordered 
It  to  be  rebuilt,  and  encompassed  with  a  wall.  He  afterwards 
bestowed  it  on  the  celebrated  St.  Cuthbert,  who  visited  bis  new 
acquisition  in  the  year  6S6,  and,  according  to  Bede,  *•  was  carried 
by  the  towns- people  to  see  their  walls,  and  a  fountain,  or  u^U,  of 
tdniirable    workmanship,   constructed  tlierein  by  the  Romans.*' 

St, 


St.  Culhbcrt  was  Btthdp  of  Liiidisiarm ;  atid  by  Egfrid*s  gratitj 
Carlisle  became  an  appendage  to  that  See/  and  so  cooHntied  till 
tiie  year  n33»  when  Henry  the  First  constituted  it  a  separate 
bishopric. 

During  the  inctirstojis  of  the  Danes*  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cea* 
tlirtes,  Cumberknd  was'  exposed  to  frequent  ravages,  and  this  city 
underwent  its  full  share  of  calamtty»  for  it  was  wholly  consuined 
1^  6rr ;  ifs  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  its  wails  overtbpowa. 
«'  Its  very  foundations,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  were  so  buried  in  th« 
earth,  that  if  is  said,  large  oaks  grew  upon  them :  and  this  is  not 
•niy  attested  by  our  historians,  but  also  evinced  by  some  disco- 
veries that  have  been  lately  made  of  large  unhewn  oak  trees  buried 
ten  or  twelve  feet  below  ground.***  In  this  desolate  state  the  city 
remained  nearly  SOO  years,  when  Walter,  a*  priest^  and  follower 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  repaired  a  few  of  the  ruined  habitations; 
and  attempted  to  re-establish  a  religious  institution,  that  had  either 
been  founded  by  St.  Cuthbert,  or  about  his  timet  ort  this  occasioii 
the  Conqueror  issued  a  mandate,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cumber^ 
land,  but  particularly  those  of  Carlisle,  should  be  subject  to  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Durham;  from  *'  the  predeccisors  of 
whose  Diocesan  tfrey  had  received  Christianity." 

WI|Mi  William  Eufus  returned  from  his  intended  attack  on 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1004,  he  mbde  a  visit  to 
this  city,  and  perceiving  its  Importance  as  a  frontier  station,  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  completely  restored,  and  entrusted  th^ 
execution  of  his  plan  to  tlie  above  Walter,  under  wfiose  direction 
several  public  edifices  were  built,  a  strong  fortress  erected,  and  tlie 
whole  defejided  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation.  These  buildings  are 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  Flemish  artificer?,  a  colony  <if 
whom  was  settled  here  by  Rufus,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  fo 
North  Wates,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  an  ^  its  place  occopicd  by 
a  body  of  South  firitons,  who  were  directed  to  cultivate  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  and  to  teach  the  natives  the  art  of  rcnderini;  the 
f^^flity  of  the  soil  conducive  to  their  subsistence.     By  this  latter 

colony, 

•THistory  of  Cumberland,  Vol.  II.  p.  590. 


colony,  the  plains  of  Carlisle  were  ffrst  made  to  yield  their  khuMf 
dant  produce  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

From  this  period,  CarKsle  may  be  regarded  as  a  military  station 
as  well  as  a  city  ;  and  for  several  centuries  its  Ticinity  taScoUami 
occasioned  It  to  e>cperience  many  vicissitudes.  Having  been  ceded 
by  Stephen  to  the  Scotch  King>  David,  about  the  year  1130,  it 
was  made  a  place  of  retreat  by  the  latter,  after  his  defeat  In  the 
dreadful  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1 138 ;  and  here  also  be  re- 
ceived the  Pope*8  legate,  Alberic,  by  whose  Influence  all  the  fe^ 
male  captives  that  were  brought  into  Carlisle,  were  set  at  libertjT^ 
«'  He  also  obtained  from  the  Scotch  leaders  a  sotemn  promise,  that 
in  future  incursions,  they  would  spare  the  church,  and  with-bold 
their  swords  from  the  aged,  from  women,  and  infants:  an  Injunc- 
tion which  humanity  dictated,  but  which  the  savage  customs  of 
the  contending  nations  had  not  (before)  admitted  into  the  modes' 
of  warfare." 

In  the  year  1173,  William,  the  successor  of  Malcolm  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  Carlisle,  whicli 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned, and  commenced  a  regular  siege  with  an  army  of  80,009 
men.  The  garrison,  under  the  command  of  Robert  de  Vaux, 
was  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  would  probably  have  sprren* 
dered,  had  the  operations  continued ;  but  William,  having  been 
made  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  and  the  Scots  affairs  rendered  despe* 
rate  by  other  disastrous  events,  the  war  terminated.  In  thii 
reign,  that  of  Henry  tiie  Second,  Carlisle  was  invested  wiili 
some  valuable  privileges  ;  but  the  royal  grant,  with  the  other  re- 
cords, and  great  part  of  the  city«  were  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
by  fire. 

During  the  time  of  the  tyrant  John,  Carlisle,  with  the  exception 
of  its  castle,  was  taken  by  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  but  soon 
aftervv«irds  re- possessed  by  the  English.  In  the  year  1290,  It  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Scots,  who  burnt  the  suburbs,  and  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  city,  but  were  frustrated  in  their  enterprise 
by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants.     Even  the  fair  sex,  on  this  occ^ 

sion. 


jfioiiy  ekerted  an  UDCommoo  degree  of  spirit ;  pouring  boiling  water 
from  the  walls  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  and  otherwise  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  fearless  and  intrepid  conduct.  About  four 
yean  previous  to  this  event,  great  part  of  the  city  was  again  burnt ; 
and  in  the  thirtysecond  of  Edward  the  First,  a  yet  larger  propoi^ 
tioD  became  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames. 

The  thirty-fifth  of  the  same  Monarch  (anno  1307)  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  city,  from  the  Parliament  that  met 
here  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  continued  sitting  till  the  Palm 
Sunday  following,  during  which  period  several  important  acts  were 
passed*  and  laws  made  to  promote  the  expedition  which  the  King 
was  then  meditating  against  the  Scots.  Edward  remained  at  Car- 
lisle till  the  28th  of  June,  when  he  proceeded  towards  Scotland, 
but  being  seiaed  with  a  flux,  expired  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  month. 

In  the  ninth  of  Edward  the  Second,  Carlisle  was  besieged  by 
Robert  Bruf,  or  Bruce,  Ring  of  Scotland,  who  carried  on  the 
assaults  for  ten  days,  and  erected  several  warlike  engines,  but 
found  his  whole  force  insufficient  to  take  the  city,  and  was  at 
length  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  About  the  year 
1322,  Andrew  de  Harcia  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  (which  was  now  constituted  an  Eatldom,}  for  his 
bravery  and  good  conduct ;  yet  he  soon  aAerwards  deserted  the 
King'f  P^rty,  and  embraced  the'  cause  of  Robert,  of  Scotland, 
with  whom  he  made  a  treaty,  or  convention,  which  most  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Cumberland*  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  Carlisle  for  the  purpose,  swore  to  defend.  Their  consent* 
however,  appears  to  have  been  given  more  from  fear  than  incli* 
natioo;  for  the  Earl  being  proclaimed  a  traitor,  was  seized  by 
Anthony*  Lord  Lucy,  and  put  to  death,  with  but  very  little  op< 
potilion  on  the  part  of  his  adherents.  The  manner  in  which  De 
Harcia  was  secured,  was  so  consonant  with  the  daring  spirit  which 
the  continuance  of  the  border  commotions  generated  in  this  dis« 
trkt»  that  we  trust  the  relation  of  it  will  not  be  thought  either 
pioliv  or  unnecessary. 

The 
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The  associates  in  the  enterprise  were  Lord  Lucy,  and  three  i^l* 
lant  kntghtSy  named  Sir  Hugh  de  Loutber,  Sir  Richard  de  Denton, 
and  Sir  Hugh  de  Moriceby,  with  their  four  squires  in  anns,  and  a 
•mall  party  of  attendants,  to  whom  the  design  bad  been  communi- 
cated. They  entered  the  castle  as  if  on  general  business ;  and 
without  any  apparent  intention  a  few  nsen  'weie  left  near  each  gate, 
while  the  four  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  for- 
tress, and  reached  the  Earl's  apartment  unmolested.  They  found 
the  Earl  seated,  and  wholly  unsuspicious  of  ^tack,  till  Lord,  Lucy 
informed  him  that  he  must  either  surrender,  or  instantly  defend 
himself.  He  chose  the  former :  yet  a  cry  of  "  Treason !"  being 
echoed  by  some  of  his  adherents,  the  keeper  of  the  Inner  gate  at* 
tempted  to  shut  it  on  the  knights  who  had  entered,  but  was  slain 
at  the  same  moment  by  Sir  Richard ;  and  the  watch-word  being 
given,  all  the  avenues  uf  the  castle  were  seized  by  the  scattered 
forces  of  Lord  Lucy,  without  any  more  bloodshed.  Six  days  after- 
wards the  Earl  was  tried  by  the  chief  justiciary,  Jeffrey  de  Scroop, 
and  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  and  executed  as  a  traitor* 

In  the  year  1333,  Carlisle  was  again  besieged  by  the  Scpts^ 
and  the  suburbs  burnt;  as  was  frequently  the  case  during  tbe 
contentions  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster* 
The  wealth  of  the  city  was  so  much  reduced  by  these  repeated 
oufragrs,  that  Edward  the  Fourth  remitted  to  the  inhabitants  one 
half  of  the  ancient  aanual  rent  of  eighty  pounds  paid  to  the 
Crown,  and  also  granted  them  the  k»rdship  of  the  royal  fisheries 
at  Carlisle. 

During  Aske's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  EigfiCh' 
this  city  was  besieged  by  8000  of  the  Insurgents,  under  the 
command  of  Musgrave  and  TIlby ;  but  they  wepe  repulse<l  by 
the  garrison,  .and  had  their  retreat  more  fatally  intercepted  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  ordered  all  the  leaders,  with  about 
seventy  other  persons,  to  immediate  execution  :  their  bodies  were 
afterwards  hung  on  Carlisle  waUs.  In  the  fortieth  and  forty 
£rst  of  Elizabeth,  Cumberland  was  greatly  afflicted  by  a  plague, 
and  1196  of  (he  inhabitants  of  this  city  fell  victims  to  its  ra- 
vages : 
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Vag^:  this  namber  is  supposed  to  have  included  nearly  one-third  of 
all  the  persons  residing  within  the  walls. 

The  contentions  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament 
once  more  involved  this  city  in  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  the  gene* 
ral  distress  was  increased  by  the  calamities  of  famine.  The  block* 
ade  commenced  on  the  9th  of  October,  ld44,  and  continued  till  Llie 
eosaing  June,  when  the  place  surrendered  to  General  X^ley,  who 
commanded  for  the  PaHiament^  During  the  intermediate  time, 
the  wants  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  so  great,  that  not  only 
horses,  but  even  dogs  and  rats,  were  eaten  ;  and  hemp-seed  was  sub- 
stituted for  bread,  till  that  also  was  consumed  t  the  city  was  the  A, 
given  up  on  honorable  terms.* 

The  last  occurrences  of  this  nature,  of  which  Carlisle  was  the 
scenes  were  those  which  accompanied  the  rebellion  in  the  year 
1745,  when  it  surrendered^  after  a  short  siege,  to  the  forces  of  the 
Pretender.  This  surrender  Occasioned  a  considerable  degree  of 
odium  to  be  thrown  on  the  iohabitants>  who  were  supposed,  but 
certainly  without  reason,  to  be  disaffected  to  the  government.  Th6 
real  cause  of  its  having  been  $o  soon  given  up,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fears  of  the  militia,  who  composed  part  of  the  garrison, 
and  who  being  unaccustomed  to  war,  were  terrified  by  the  multi* 
tudes  that  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Its  ill-timed  sur- 
render is  partly  illustrated  by  tlie  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Mr.  Gilpin,  but  unknown  till  many  years  after  the  event. 

"  When  the  insurgents  came  before  it,  it  was  garrisoned  only 
by  two  companies  of  invalids,  ahd  two  raw  undisciplined  regi< 
ments  of  militia.  General  Wade  lay  at  Newcastle  with  a  consi- 
derable force;  and  the  governor  of  Carlisle  informing  him  how 
unprovided  he  was,  begged  a  reinforcement.  The  single  hope  of 
this  relief  enabled  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  commanded 
the  militia,  to  keep  their  men  under  arms.  In  the  mean  time 
the  rebels  were  known  to  be  as  ill- prepared  for  an  attack>  as  the 
Vol.  IIL  F  town 


*  During  this  licge,  a  coinage  of  Silver  three  shilling  pltcvs  wst  made  ia 
the  castle,  with  the  plate  of  the  ibbabitautt,  which  had  been  prcseoted  for  the 
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town  was  for  a  defence.  They  hacl  now  laih  a  week  before  it;  and 
found  it  was  impracticable,  for  .want  of  artillery,  to  make  any  at« 
tempt.  They  feared  also  an  interruption  from  General  Wade ;  and, 
besides,  were  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer  their  march  towards 
London.  Under  these  difficulties,  they  had  come  to  a  resolution  to 
abandon  their  design. 

''  At  this  critical  time  the  governor  of  Carlisle  received  a  letter 
from  General  Wade,  informing  him  he  was  so  circumstanced,  that 
he  could  not  possibly  send  the  reinforcement  that  had  been  desired. 
This  mortifying  intelligence,  though  not  publicly  known,  was,  how- 
ever, communicated  to  the  principal  officers ;  and  to  some  others, 
among  whom  was  a  busy  attorney,  who  was  then  addressing  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  county ;  and  to* 
assist  his  cause,  and  give  himself  consequence  with  his  intended 
father-in-law,  he  whispered  to  him,  among  his  other  political  secrets, 
the  disappointment  from  General  Wade.  The  whisper  did  not  rest" 
here.  The  father  frequented  a  club  in  the  neighbourhood,  where, 
observing  (in  the  jollity  of  a  chearful  evening)  that  only  friends' 
Were  present,  he  gave  the  company  the  information  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  attorney. 

*'  In  that  company  there  was  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune. 
Who,  though  a  known  Papist,  was  at  that  time  thought  to  be  of 
very  entire  aflfection  to  the  government.  This  man  possessed  of 
such  a  secret,  and  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  a  cause 
which  he  favored  in  his  heart,  took  horse  that  very  night,  after' 
he  left  the  club  room,  and  rode  directly  to  the  rebel  camp, 
which  he  found  under  orders  to  break  up  the  next  morning.  He 
was  carried  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  others  of  the 
rebel  leaders,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  intelligence,  and 
assured  them,  that  they  might  expect  a  mutiny  in  the  town,  if* 
they  continued  before  it  one  day  longer.  Counterorders  were 
immediately  issued  ;  and  the  next  day  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  militia,  being  under  no  discipline,  began  to  mu-* 
tiny  and  disperse ;  and  the  town,  defended  now  only  by  two 
companies  of  invalids,  was  thought  no  longer  tenable.'*  It  was 
thea  surrendered  by  the    Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  madb 

the' 


H»  b^st  tenps  tbey  were  able ;  but.  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
Iq  raise  9000L  to  pceyent  their  houses,  being  plundered. 

This  capitulation  was  made  on  the  Uth  of  November.  In  the 
following  month  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  planned  and  directed  the  operations  himself,  and  on 
the  27th  opened  a  six-gun  battery  of  eighteen  pounders  against  the 
castle.  Two  days' afterwards,  the  rebels  displayed  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  OQ  the  13th  surrendered  on  the  laconic  terms  offered  to  their 
acceptance  by  the  Duke,  and  conceived  in  these  words :  "  AH  the 
terms  h^s  Royal  Highness  will,  or  can,  grant  to  the  Rebel  garrison 
of  Carlisle,  are,  that  they  shall  not  be  pqt  to  the  swprd,  but  be  re- 
served for  the  King's  pleasure." 

The  situation  of  Carlisle  is  extremely  fine :  it  stands  on  a  gentle 
rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  and  fertile  meadows  termi- 
nated by  the  distant  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Eden,  the  Cal- 
dew,  and  the  Peteril.  The  two  former  of  these  rivers  flow  on  diffe- 
rent sides  of  the  city,  and  form  the  ground-plot,  on  which  its  build- 
ings are  situated,  into  a  kind  of  peninsula ;  and  their  banks  and 
contiguous  meadows  afford  a  number  of  pleasant  walks  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  high  floods  in  the  winter  season,  the  low  lands  are 
sometimes  inundated,  and  the  city  at  those  periods  appears  like  a 
promontory,  or  island,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  vast  lake. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  effected  at  Carlisle  since  the 
union  with  Scotland,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  It  was  then 
more  celebrated  for  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  fortress,  than 
either  for  the  neatness  of  its  buildings,  or  the  respectability  of 
its  inhabitants ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  future  commotions  vanish* 
ed,  manufactures  were  introduced,  and  a  taste  for  improvement 
accompanied  the  increase  of  wealth.  This  being  attended  with 
an  augmented  population,  alterations  were  so  rapidly  made,  and 
Ho  much  for  the  better,  that  Carlisle  is  now  exceeded  by  few 
towns  of  similar  size  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
formed  of  wood,  clay,  and  laths,  exhibiting  singular  specimens 
of  porerty  and  vitiated  faste.    The  gable  ends  fronted  the  streets ; 

F9  and 
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and-  the  diminutiTe  windows,  projecting  porches,  and  clmn9]r 
oaken  doors,  fastened  together  with  large  wooden  pins,  corres- 
(foiided  in  form  with  the  gables.  The  streets  were  badiy  paved; 
and  the  gutters,  or  rather  trenches,  on  each  tide,  so  wide  and 
deep,  that  small  bridges  were  in  many  parts  placed  over  them  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers.  These  obstructions  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  removed,  many  of  the  houses  have  been  re- 
built with  propriety  and  even  elegance,  and  many  new  onea 
erected  in  the  modern  style. 

The  space  included  within  the  walls,  is  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  triangle;  tlic  buildings,  however,  extend  conside- 
rably beyond  these  limits,  but  are  chiefly  spread  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  gates,  which  are  three  in  number,  and  respectively  deno- 
minated from  their  contiguity  to  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch^  - 
kingdoms.  The  English  gate  is  connected  with  the  building  called 
the  Citadel,  which  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  having  a  round  tower  at 
each  end,  with  slender  openings  for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  These 
openings  are  singularly  constructed,  the  apertures  diverging  out" 
ward,  but  gradually  decreasing  to  the  inner  side,  where  they  become 
narrowest.  The  towers  are  low,  but  'apparently  of  great  strength  ; 
and,  together  with  the  gateway,  were  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  city  walls  are  principally  formed  of  squared  stone,  and  oq  the 
south  and  east  sides  are  supported  by  numerous  buttresses.  Va- 
rious flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  top,  whence  the  prospects  are  ia 
many  parts  extensive  and  interesting. 

The  public  buildings  are  various;  yet  those  which  chteffy  en- 
gage the  curiosity  of  the  visitant,  are  the  castle,  and  the  cathe- 
dral. These  edifices,  or  at  least  certain  parts  of  them,  are  of 
considerable  antiquity,  but  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes^ 
and  experienced  various  alterations.  The  castle  stands  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  an  outward  and 
inward  ward.  The  walls  of  the  outer-ward  are  nine  feet  in 
thickness,  and  about  eighteen  in  height;  the  thickness  of  those 
of  the  inner  ward  are  about  twelve  feet.  Within  this  ward  is 
the  great  tower,  dungeon,  or  citadel,   of  the  castle.     This   is 

»  of 
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vf9tm,  and  very  lofty,  vitfa  walls  of  vast  thickness,  and 

ijitcording  to  the  modes  of  defence  employed  before  the 

:  cannon.    It  das  since  been  strengthened  according  to 

%ystem,  and  defended  by  a  half-moon  battery,  and  a 

^atform,  mounted  with  cannon  under  cover  of  the  out* 

The  upper  part  is  embrasured,  and  commands  a  very 

ispecti     Within  this  tower  is  a  well  of  great  depth, 

lifioo  affirms  to  have  been  made  by  the  Romans.    The 

[  contains  the  Governor's  house  ;  and  in  one  of  the  gates 

e^  the  old  portcullis  is  still  remaining.    This  fortress  was 

on  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  for  some  time  after 

;  at  Workington,  and  the  apartments  wherein  she  was 

jfiitill  shewn. 

lii'BEDRAL  was  erectcd  at  various  periods,  and  displays 
kof  difTerent  styles  of  architecture.  Some  part  of  it  is 
'  as  old  as  the  Saxon  times,  but  the  greatest  portion  is 
p.  Several  parts  of  the  building  are  extremely  beauti- 
the  whole  it  appears  to  much  disadvantage,  having 
ailed  of  Fts  fair  proportion"  in  the  Civil  Wars,  at  which 
;  tkirty  yatdt  of  the  nave,  or  western  limb  of  the  cross, 
down  to  ereot  guard-hpuses  and  batteries.  The  opening 
I  closed  with  a  wall,  and  the  space  between  the  wall 
tpt  fitted  up  as  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary,  as 
;  end  had  formerly  been  ;  and  divine  service  is  regu- 
l  in  it.  The  arches  in  this  part  of  the  cathedra],  and 
are  circular,  and  the  shafts  extremely  massive ;  the 
ek  being  only  fourteen  feet,  two  inches,  while  the  cii^ 
\  seventeen  feet  and  a  half. 
\tnd  of  the  cathedral  from  the  transept.  Is  in  the  Go- 
'  architecture  ;  the  choir  is  the  most  magnificent  part 
pn^.  It  was  begun  by  Bishop  Welton  in  the  reign  of 
Third,  and  finished  by  the  succeeding  Bishops, 
nd  Strickland.  The  expences  were  chiefly  defrayed 
tioa;  and  indulgences  and  remissions  of  penance 
aoted  to  such  of  the  laity  as  should  by  money,  ma* 
F  i  terials. 
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terials^  or  labour,  contribnte  to  the  pious  work :  copies  of  yariouf 
orders  and  letters  patent  issued  for  the  occasion  are  preserved  in 
the  Bishop's  register.  The  arms  and  devices  of  several  contri* 
butors  and  patrons  to  the  work  were  delineated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  roof,  which  was  vaulted  with  ^ood }  but  these  were  defa- 
ced or  removed  about  the  year  1764,  when  the  choir  was  re- 
paired, and  the  ceiling  stuccoed  in  form  pf  a  groined  vault.  ^ 
manuscript  of  the  arms  is  preserved  in  the  Herald's  College 
among  them  arc  those  of  Percy,  Warren,  Musgravp,  and  Morti- 
mer. 

The  arches  of  the  choir  are  supported  by  clustered  pillars,  and 
have  a  very  elegant  appearance :  the  inner  mouldings  of  the  capitals 
are  ornamented  with  figures  and  flowers,  in  carved  open  work 
7*he  stalls  are  embellished  with  tabernacle  work ;  and  the  bishop's 
throne  is  elegant  and  stately.  The  east  window  is  partially  deco- 
rated with  painted  glass,  which  in  the  lower  divisions  forms  the 
borders  of  diflferent  compartments,  having  plam  glass  within  ;  but 
in  the  upper  part  is  more  abundantly  employed^  the  tracery  work 
being  chiefly  filled  with  it:  the  colors  are  principally  green,  red ^ 
and  yellow.  The  height  of  this  window  is  forty -eight,  feet,  its 
breadth  thirty.  The  choir  Is  wainscotted  with  oak  from  a  design 
of  the  late  Lord  Camelford,  who  was  nephew  to  Bishop  Lyttleton, 
who  held  this  see  when  the  repairs  were  made.  In  the  aisles  on 
each  side  are  some  singular  legendary  paintings  from  the  histories 
or  St.  Anthony,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Augustine,  with  a  distich 
over  every  subject  in  uncouth  rhyme. 

Several* ancient  monuments  are  remaining  in  the  cathedral, 
supposed  to  be  for  the  Bishops  Welton,  Appleby,  and  two  or 
three  others,  but  uncertain  for  whom  ;  and  on  the  north  side  the 
choir,  'near  the  altar,  is  a  curious  monumental  brass  plate,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Henry  Robjn^on,  who  was  bprn  in  this 
city  about  the  year  1556,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  piety  and 
learnirig.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where , 
he  was  at  first  only  a  "  poor  serving  child,*'  but  afterwards  be- 
pame  Provost,  and,  by 'his  judicious  regulations  and  good-conduct, 

considerably 
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•ondderably  alltapeecl  the  interests  of  that  foundation,  to  which 
also,  in  other  respects,  he  was  a  great  benefactor.     The  brass  plate 
to  his  memory  is  finely  engraved :  on  it  t^e  bishop  is  represented  in 
pontificalibus,  kneeling,  with  one  hand  supporting  a  crosier ;  the 
other  b  sustaining  a  lighted  candle,  aad  holding  a  cord,  to  whrah 
three  dogs  axe  attached,  who  appear  guarding  an  equal  number  ot' 
sbeep-iblds  from  the  attack  of  wolves.    Below  the  candle  isa  group'- 
of  figuces,  bearing  implements  of  agriculture  and  peaceful  industry  ;  • 
near,  their  feet  is  a  wolf  playing  with  a  lamb,  and  various  warlike 
lostniments  scattered  and  broken.    Each  part  is  illustrated  with> 
appropriate  Latin  and  Greek  sentences,  chiefly  selected  from  the- 
l^cripturcs.    Behind  the  Bishop  is  a  quadrangular  building,  inclosing 
an  open  court,  and  appairently  intended  to  represent  the  college^ 
which  he  had  so  much  benefitted.    On  it  are  the  words,  **  Invenit 
destnictum:  reliquit  jextructum  et  instructum.'*    i.  e.  He  found  it' 
datroycdi  h€  l^  it  ImU,  andjumished.    Above  this  building  is^ 
the  ddlneation  of  a- cathedral;  over  the  entrance  is  inscribed, 
''  Intravit  per  ostium  ;"  Jit  entered  by  the  door:  on  a  label  across 
the  entrance  is,  "  Permansit  iidelis;"  He  passed  through  faitl^ful ; 
and,  below,  on  the  steps  under  a  group  of  figures,  one  of  whom  is 
kneeling,,  and  receiving  a  beneaiction,  are  the  words,  ''  Recessit 
beatus;"  He  departed  blessed.    Near  the  top  of  the  plate,  is  the' 
angel  of  the  I/>rd,  bearing  a  label  inscribed  f*  Toc»'  EmoxS^roif  ;'* 
Unto  ^te  Bishops :  above,  are  the  words;  **  Erant  pastores  in  eadeni 
regione  excubantes  et  agentes  vigilias  noctis  super  gregem  suum  ;'^ 
There  tuere  in  the  same  OHatry  shdpiterds  abiding  in  the  field,  and 
keeping  xoaitch  aver  their /dcki  hynighi.    At  the  bottom  is  a  Latin 
lascription  to  this  effect:  *'  To  Henry  Robinson  of  Carlisle,  D.  D. 
a  most  careful  Provost   of  Queen's  College,   Oxon.  and    after- 
wards a  most  watchful  Bishop  of  this  Church  for  eighteen  yeacs« 
who,  on^he  13th  Calendof,  July,  in  the  year  from  the  deli^v^jry  of, 
the  Virgia  1616,  and  of  his  age  64,  devoutly  resigned  his  spirit 
to  the  Lord.    Bernard  Robinson,  his  brotii^i:  and  heir,  set  up  this  - 
Memorial  as  a  testimony  of  his  Love.''    Beneath  are  the  following  • 
lines:  •    ?  ■  .'  .  »' 
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Non  «ibi«  led  Patri«,  prsluxit  Lamptdii  inslai^ 

Deperdens  pleura,  non  operam  Hie  suaiD;, 
In  minimis  fide  Servo,  roajoribus  apto. 

Maxima  nunc  Domini  guadia  odire  datar. 

A^j^'ining  the  transept,  in  tb«  south  aisle.  Is  a  small  cliapel. 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
John  de  Capella,  a  citizen  of  Carlisle.  Some  of  the  revenues  of  this 
c^ape]  haYiiig  been  unjustly  detained,  about  the  year  1366,  Bishop 
Appleby  ordered  public  notice  to  be  given,  that  he  should  excom* 
niunicatethe  parties  by  bell,  book^  and  cmdle,  unless  restitution  was 
m94t  before  the  expiration  often  days. 

The  length  of  the  choir  is  137  feet  \  its  height  75 ;  and  its  breadth^ 
together  with  the  aisles,  TK  The  breadth  of.  the  transept  is  28  feet, 
and  its  length  134:  from  its  centre  rises  a  squate  embattled  tower, 
with  a  small  turret  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  height,  from  the 
area  of  the  cathedral  to  the  summit  of  the  towe^  is  about  (30  feet  s 
it  was  originally  terminated  with  a  leaden  spire*  thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet  high;  but  this  being  greatly  decayed,  was  removed  soon  after 
the  Restoration.  The  upper  parts  of  ilie  buttresses  that  support  the 
east  end,  were  originally  ornamented  with  statues :  but  these  are 
either  mutilated,  or  entirely  destroyed.  The  whole  structure,  and, 
iadeed,  most  of  the  buildings  in  this  city,  is  composed  of  a  coarse, 
but  durable,  kind  of  red  freestone.  Bishop  Tanner  remarks,  that 
'*  this  is  the  only  Episcopal  Chapter  in  England  of  the  order  of  St, 
Austin."  . 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the-  monasteries  several  religious 
houses  were  established  In  this  city ;  and  some  few  remains  are  yet 
visible.    The  cathedral  itself  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  priory* 

that 

•  "  Tl)c  priory,"  says  Denton,  in  bitt  MSS.  '*  wanted  not  for  relics  of  lainU ; 
for  \V^ldeive,  the  son  of  Gospatrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  brought  from  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople,  »  hone  nf  St.  Paul-,  and  anoilicr  of  St.  John  Baptiif,  two 
hUne$  of  OhriiCt^qmlehreg  and  part  of  the  Hofy  CfctJ;  which  be  gave  to  the 
priory,  logeihpr  %vith  a  mansion^  near  St.  Guthbert's  Cborch,  whcfe  at  that 
time  stood  an  ancient  building,  called  Arthur's  Chamber,  taken  to  be  part  of 
the  mansion-house  of  King  Arthur,  the  son  of  Uther  Pcndragon,  of  memorable 
pote  fur  his  worthine^ts  in  the  time  of  ancient  kings.*' 
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that  was  either  founded  or  renewed  by  Henry  the  First,  previous  to 
his  erection  of  Carlisle  into  a  bishopric ;  but  these  foundations^  in 
most  respects,  remained  independent  of  each  other,  till  they  were 
surrendered  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  revenues  of  the  priory  were 
then  valued  at  4181.  those  of  the  bishopric  at  5311.  After  the  sur- 
render, Henry  made  a  new  foundation,  for  a  Dean,  four  Prebenda- 
Tics,  eight  minor  Canons,  a  Sub-Dean,  fourSinging-men,  a  Gram- 
mar-mastery six  Choristers  and  a  Master,  six  Almsmen,  and  others. 

The  Chapter-house  and  cloisters  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral,  but  were  pulled  down  during  the  Civil  Wars :  part  of  the 
dormitory  is  yet  remaining,  and  also  the  fratry,  or  refectory,  which 
IS  now  used  as  the  chapter-house.  The  proportions  of  this  building 
are  good ;  the  windows  were  in  the  Gothic  form,  but  are  now 
mostly  blocked  up  :  the  arches  exhibit  some  pleasing  specimens  of 
ornamental  tracepy.  Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  *'  that  the  style  of 
architecture  seems  to  be  that  which  prevailed  rather  before  the  two 
later  Hepries."  The  abbey-gate  is  standing,  and  in  tolerable  re- 
pair- In  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  deanery  is  a  curious  painted 
ceilings  which  is  divided  Into  numcrous-compartments,  and  deco« 
rated  with  roses,  birds,  scallop-shells,  angels  sustaining  shields  of 
arms,  &c.  with  labels  inscribed  with  various  supplicatory  or  devo- 
tional sentences.  On  the  sides  of  the  cross-beams  several  uncouth 
couplets  are  written,  and  also  the  following  lines,  which  point  out 
the  person  by  whom  the  ceiling  was  erected  ;  his  name  is  likewise 
painted  in  many  of  the  compartments.  He  was  made  Prior  abo&it 
the  year  1507. 

$Xa«a  S^nn,  Vtiotg  selte  ym  roolW  and  sc«Uof^  ber«. 

To  the  intelft  wytbin  (hyt  plica  thejf  shall  4iav»  prayers  every  dfiy^  in  tho  yeir 

Lofe  Gcxi  and  thy  pryncts  and  you  neydis  not  dretd  ti^  eniqiys. 

The  only  church  in  Carlisle,  besides  that  of  St  Mary's  in  the 
cathedral,  is  St.  Cuthbert's :  this  is  a  plain  modern  building,  erected 
in  the  year  17/8,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  structure,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  built  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Danes.     Wben  the  foundations  were  making  for  the  present 

edifice. 
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edifice,  the  workmen  dug  below  the  foundation  of  the  old  church,, 
and  discoTered  the  remains  o(  a  still  more  ancient  building.  They 
also  found  some  pieces  of  broken  sculpture,  and,  among  others,  the 
£gure  of  a  nun  with  a  veil  or  hood,  in  good  preservation.  This  a 
few  years  ago  was  in  the  possession  of  George  Mounsey,  Esq.  of 
Carlisle,  but  is  now  lost.  The  steeple  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  at 
that  time  "  was  found  a  large  parcel  of  small  silver  coins,*  to  the 
quantity  of  near  a  Winchester  bushel,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  pence, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  an  oblation  at  the  first  building.'^  The 
other  structures  for  religious  worship  in  this  city,  are  three  meeting- 
houses for  Protestant  Dissenters,  one  for  Quakers,  one  for  Metho« 
dists,  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 

The  three  principal  streets  range  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the 
Roman  Y,  and  meet  at  the  Market-place,  where  the  Town-hall, 
Moot-bail,  and  Council-chamber,  are  situated ;  thp  latter  is  or^ 
namented  with  a  cupola.  Here  the  assize  courts,  and  qtiarter 
sessions  are  held,  and  most  of  the  public  business  is  transacted/ 
The  corporation  records  are  also  kept  here ;  and  the  representa- 
tives for  the  city  elected.  The  Guildhall  is  rather  a  mean  edifice, 
but  appears  ancient.  In  the  quarter  near  the  English  gate,  is 
tne  County-goal,  an  old  and  ruinous  structure,  where  fresh  air  is 
almost  excluded,  from  the  confined  and  injudicious  plan  on 
which  it  is  built.  In  this  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  prisonen, 
and  some,  perhaps  innocent,  are  not  unfrequently  obliged  to  re- 
main without  trial  several  months,  as  the  assizes  are  only  held 
once  a  year.  Near  the  goal  are  sone  buildings  called  charity 
Houses,  where  decayed  freemen,  and  widows  of  freemen,  are 
permitted  by  the  corporation  to  live  rent-free.  The  poor  ar« 
maintained  in  a  workhouse  erected  by  subscription  about  forty 
years  since ;  prior  to  that  time,  they  were  either  farmed  out,  or 
had  a  weekly  allowance  at  their  own  houses.  On  the  first  of  July, 
J782,  a  Dispensary  was  instituted  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 

sick, 

*  Cough's  Additions  to  Camden.      In  the  account  printed  in  Denton's  MSS. 

in  the  History  of  CauiberUnd,  the  coins  are  called  krou. 
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ftkk,  and  upwards  of  15^000  persons  are  computed  to  have  been 
relieved  since  its  establishment. 

Carlisle  has  received  many  royal  grants,  and  been  invested  Avith 
great  privileges  by  different  Monarchs,  but  nearly  all  the  original, 
charters  have  been  consumed  by  the  fires  that  have  so  frequently 
desolated  the  city.    The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  twelve 
Aldermen,  twenty-four  Common  Council-Men,  and  various  sub- 
ordinate  officers  ;  but  the  time  when  this  body-politic  was  originally 
established   is  uncertain.       Charters  of  confirmation   have  been 
granted  by  Edward  the  Third,  Henries  the  Seventh  and  Eighth^. 
and  every  succeeding  Monarch,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
who  ordered  some  alteration  to  be  made  as  to  the  manner  of  electing 
the  different  officers.     The  city  was  first  represented. in  Parliament^ 
in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First:  the  members  are  chosen, 
by  the  free  burgesses,  who  are  about  700  in  number. 

The  population  and  buildings  of  Carlisle  and  its  suburbs,  have 
increased  in  a  very  rapid  manner  during  the  preceding  century  : 
but  the  augmenlation  has  principafly  Wn  ipade  within  the  last 
forty  years.  In  1763  the  inhabitants '  were  enumerated  witJi  much.^ 
care  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Lyttlcton ;  and  their  number 
was  then  founc)  to  be  4158.  In  1780  another  survey  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Heysham,  and  the  number  then  returned 
was  6209  Inhabitants,  and  $9 1  houses.  A  third  enumeration  was 
made  in  1796,  superintended  by  the  editora  of  the  History  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  result  was  8516  inhabitants,  and  129^  houses. 
The  last  survey  was  made  under  tlie  population  act,  during  the  year 

1801,  and  (he  inhabitants  were  found  to  have  increased  to  10221  ;, 

....  .  'j  I  .       .  .  ■' 

viz.  4679  males,  and   $542   females;  the  numbpr  of  houses  was 

1338.  '  '       '  .     . 

This  astonishing  augmentation  may  be  attributed  to  three, 
causes:  the  general  prevalence  of  inoculalion  for  the  small-pox: 
the  salubrity  of  the  air^  and  situation,  evinced  by  the  number  of 
deaths  not  exceeding  one  out  of  thirty  persons,  annually;  and  the 
introduction  and  increase  of  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton 
liianufacture.  The  progress  of  trade,  and  of  the  general  improve- 
ment 
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inent  of  Carlisle,  is  detailed  at  considerable  length  intheHistoiy 
of  Cumberland,  from  i)»hich  we  shall  abridge  some  particulars  on 
this  subject. 

Soon  after  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  a  company  of  Ham* 
burgh  merchants  fixed  upon  Carlisle  as  a  convenient  place  for  an 
extensive  woollen  manufactory,  and  two.  gentlemen,  brothers,  were 
sent  over  to  superintend  the  work.  In  this  establishment,  ail  the 
different  branches,  from  the  sheep-shearing  to  the  finishing  the 
pteces  of  broad  and  plain  cloths,  were  performed.  For  some  time 
every  loom  that  could  be  got  was  engaged,  and  the  undertaking 
flourished  greatly ;  but  the  elder  brother,  who  had  been  the  chief 
tfonductor  of  the  business,  at  length  died,  and,  by  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  survivor,  the  company  was  declared  insolvent;  no 
person  could  be  found  willing  to  risk  a  second  failure ;  the  esta* 
blishment  was  therefore  given  up,  and  all  the  effects  sold  by  auction. 

At  this  period  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  were  impass* 
able  to  carriages  for  several  months  of  the  year,  and  the  intercourse 
vlth  distant  towns  was  by  this  means  greatly  impeded  :  goods  were 
chiefly  brought  to  the  city  upon  pack-horses.  The  neighbouring 
farmers  were  also  so  slothful,  or  ignoraqt,  that  the  corppration  were 
obliged  to  pay  an  annual  salary,  and  supply  an  occasional  new 
cart,  to  have  the  manure  removed  from  the  streets.  A  few  whips 
and  fish-hooks,  ana  a  small  quantity  of  linen,  were  the  only  articles 
manufactured  for.  sale,  -'       . 

About  the  year  1750  a  small  manufactory  of  coarse  Jinen  cjoth,^ 
called  Osnaburghs,  was  established  ;  and  also  a  new  woolleq, 
manufactory ;  but  the  latter,  was  of  short  duration,  and  hardly, 
any  person  has  since  attempted  to  revive  this  busines&  Tl^e,(Dads 
were  now  repaired,  or  new  ones  made ;  and  the  lands  contiguous, 
to  the  city  were  better  cultivated.  The  manure  began  to  be 
in  request;  and  its  value  has  so  progressively  increased,  that  it 
is  now  sold  by  the  corporation  for  fifty  poUnds  on  the  average, 
annually. 

Between  1750  and  1755  several  manufactories  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  and   linen  wer^  established  ;  and  the  population 

begaK 
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began  to  augment  by  the  settlement  of  many  wearers  from  Scot, 
land  -and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  began  to  acquire  rich es,  and 
every  year  houses  vere  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  and  elegant 
manner.  In  17^  a  brewery  was  commenced  in  the  suburbs,  but 
was  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state.  A  year  or  two  afterwards, 
the  streets  were  paved,  and  various  nuisances  removed ;  and  ia 
175d  a  post-chaise  was  for  the  first  time  lent  from  an  inn  of  this 
city.  The  increasing  opulence  of  the  Inhabitants  was  also  marked 
by  the  erection  of  a  neat  assembly-room. 

In  the  year  1761  various  new  works  were  established :  a  company 
firom  Newcastle  began  the  calico-printing  business,  which  has  pro- 
gressively increased  ever  since,  and  now  furnishes  employment  to 
many  hundred  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Land  began  to  rise 
In  value ;  wages  became  higher,  and  provisions  dearer.  Before 
this  time  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  day  was  as  much  as  a  la< 
bourer  could  earn;  and  a  woman  must  have  been  exceedingly 
industrious  with  her  wheel,  to  have  obtained  more  than  oneshiliing 
a  week ;  the  wages  of  children  were  proportionable. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  calico  manufactory,  the  exertions  of 
individuals  were  better  remunerated ;  the  women  were  engaged  to 
pencil  the  colors  into  the  different  pieces ;  at  each  table  three  or 
ibur  female  children  were  employed,  and  the  youngest  could  earn 
eighteen*pence  or  two  shillings  weekly.  This  encouragement  in- 
duced a  number  of  families,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  to 
settle  in  the  city ;  and  so  great  was  the  alteration,  that  a  common 
laboarer,  who,  with  his  wife's  assistance,  could  scarcely  have  ob- 
tained eight  shillings  weekly,  was  now  able  to  earn  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  The  buildings  were  increased,  and  the  general  stata 
and  appearance  of  the  city  much  amended. 

XVevioof  to  this  period  the  principal  part  of  the  manufacturing 
bimiiefs  wat  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  check  and  Osnaburgh 
looms,  but  Cotton  looms  were  now  set  up;  and  machinery  for 
cstfding,  roving,  and  spinning  of  cotton,  was  erected  In  various 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  print  fields,  .wbicb  employ  about  1000  persons, 

and 


and  pay  upwards  of  20,0001.  to  the  reTcnue  aniuially.  Beside^ 
these,  there  are  eight  other  manufactories ;  and  some  of  them  <xe* 
cute  every  branchy  from  preparing  of  the  raw  materials,  to  the 
completion  of  checks,  calicoes,  muslins,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy-work. 
The  brewery  before  mentioned  has  become  established,  and  three 
others  have  also  been  erected :  a  soap  manufactory  has  likewise 
been  built :  and  so  greatly  has  the  trade  of  the  city  increased,  that 
the  duty  paid  on  licences  and  exciseable  articles  amounts  to  more 
than  110,0001.  yearly.  The  growing  importance  of  Carlisle  is 
evinced  by  the  establishment  of  two  banks,  both  of  which  have 
been  opened  within  a  few  preceding  years. 

Among  the  remarkable  occurrences  that  have  happened  In  this 
city,  may  be  enumerated  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  that  was  felt 
in  the  year  1786 ;  and  the  phenomenon,  perhaps  unparalleled,  of  ^ 
female  child,  that  was  bom,  in  1788,  without  the  smallest  appear- 
ance of  a  brain,  and  yet  lived  for  almost  six  days.  Both  these  events 
are  recorded  in  Dr.  Heysham's  observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
in  Carlisle.     The  account  of  the  first  is  thus  related. 

.  "  About  two  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  August  the  Ilth,  a 
slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  very  sensibly  felt  by  many  per-t 
sons  in  Carlisle  and  the  neighbourhood.  Those  who  were  per- 
fectly awake,  or  who  happened  to  be  out  of  doors,  report,  that 
the  concussion  continued  about  four  or  five  seconds,  and  that  it 
was  immediately  preceded  by  a  hollow  tremulous  sound.  Many 
were  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  shaking  of  thdr  houses, 
beds,  doors,  and  window-shutters.  Birds  in  cages  were  likewise 
sensible  of  its  influence,  and  fluttered  as  if  greatly  agitated  and 
alarmed.  Very  providentially,  however,  little  or  no  damage  was 
sustained :  a  few  chimneys  and  old  walls  were  here  and  there 
thrown  down,  and  three  people  in  Whitehaven  wece  thrown  off 
their  feet ;  but  in  other  respects,  a  momentary  fright  and  alarm 
were  the  only  inconveniences  that  were  suffered  from  it  The 
concussion  seemed  to  Uke  its  direction  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  extended  quite  across  the  island,  being  felt  both  at  Newcastle 
and  Whitehaven:   from  the  north,  southwards,  it  extended irom 
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Glasgow  to  the  Dorthern  parts  of  Lancashire.  The  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  preceding,  were  moist,  gloomy  and  sultry ;  but  Friday 
was  a  very  clear,  hot,  calm,  sultry  day." 

The  child  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May,  in  Carlisle  Dispensary : 
the  was  the  daughter  of  Mary  Clark,  who  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  the  inother  of  six  children.  The  child's  head  had  a  very 
Vnusual  appearance,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  the  bones  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull  were  wanting,  and  that  the  brain  was  only 
covered  by  its  proper  membranes,  the  pia  and  dura  mater,  and  re- 
sembled a  large  excrescence,  which  projected  a  little  over  tlie 
common  integuments.  '*  The  colour  of  this  substance,'^  says  Dr. 
Heysham,  "  was  a  dark  reddish  brown ;  and  upon  examining  it 
particularly,  1  thought  I  could  perceive  the  division  of  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  likewise  the  division  of  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum.  The  child  was  full  grown,  and  seemed  in 
perfect  health  ;  her  limbs  were  plump,  fine,  and  well  proportipned, 
and  she  moved  them  with  apparent  agility :  the  external  organs  of 
sense  were  also  perfect.  She  took  a  sufiUcient  quantity  of  nourish-* 
ment  for  several  days;  but  sometimes  during  the  action  of  swallow- 
ing, started  a  little.  She  lived  till  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
June  the  first,  when  she  expired ;  but  some  time  before  her  death, 
was  affected  with  slight  convulsions.  During  the  three  or  four  days 
preceding  her  death,  there  was  a  constant  discharge  of  a  thin  watery 
f  uid,  somewhat  tinged  with  blood,  from  the  excrescence,  which 
greatly  diminished  its  bulk ;  for  at  her  death,  it  was  only  about  half 
the  size'of  what  it  had  been  when  she  was  born,  and  the  surface  was 
in  some  places  beginning  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  mortification.** 

A  few  hours  after  her  death.  Dr.  Heysham,  and  two  other 
professional  gentlemen,  dissected  the  head,  and  removed  the  whole 
i6f  the  substance  from  the  bones ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  frontal, 
he  temporal,  the  occipital,  and  the  whole  of  the  parietal  bones 
were  wanting.  The  substance  removed  was  then  examined,  and, 
t»  the  utmost  astonishment  of  the  operators,  found  to  consist  of 
membranes,  blood-vessels,  and  principally  of  small  bags  of  different 
sises,  but  all  filled  with  a  brownish  colored  fluid.     The  spinal 
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marrow  had  a  natural  appearance,  yet  did  not  seem  to  have  be^tit 
connected  with  the  above  parts :  but  there  was  not  the  least  indica'^ 
tion  of  either  **  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  any  meduUanj  substance 
ukatever!^*  Among  the  inferences  deduced  by  Dr.  Heysham  from 
this  extraordinary  conformation,  but  advanced  with  modest  diffi- 
dence, is,  "  That  the  living  principle,  the  nerves  of  Hie  trunk, -and 
extremities,  sensation,  and  .motion,  may  exist  independent  of  a 
brain  1  and  that  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  functions  may  be 
performed  without  one." 

Before  we  close  the  description  of  Carlisle,  we  shall  notice  afc^ 
of  the  antiquities  that  have  been  found  here  in  different  ages. 
Malmsbury  mentions  a  Triclinium,  or  Roman  saloon,  arched  over^ 
and  in  good  preservation,  that  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  William 
Kufus,  having  on  its  front  the  words  Marii  Victoriji.  Not  any 
vestige  of  this  work  is  now  remaining ;  and  even  its  site  is  totally 
Ibrgotton.  Camden  mentions  two  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  this 
city;  the  first,  in  the  houseof  Thomas  Aglionby,  near  the  citadel; 
but,  according  to  Horsley,  it  was  afterwards  removed,  and  built  up 
in  the  wall  of  a  house  of  the  same  family  at  Drawdikes*  The  in* 
icription  given  by  the  latter  antiquary  is  as  follows  i 

DIS  MANIBV 

S  MARCI  TROJANI 

AVGVSTINIII  TVM  FA 

CIENDIJM  CVRAVI 

T  AEL  AMMIL  LUSIMA 

CONVVX  KARISS 


This  Hor»Iey  explains  thus:  Dis  Manibus  Marci  Trq}am  August 
tinii  tumulum  Jhdendum  curavit  jElia  jimmilla  Lusima  conjux  ka* 
risnma;  importing  that,  «'  By  the  favor  of  the  Gods,  this  Mo* 
numcnt  to  Marcius  Trojanus  Augustinius,  was  erected  by  his 
dear  wife  JEVia  Ammilla  Lusima.  Over  the  inscription,  in  a 
triangular  compartment  is  a  human  head,  probably  intended  to 
represent  the  person  deceased ;  and  at  the  upper  corners  of  the 
tton^,   two  lions  rudely  sculptured,    with   a  head   near   each^ 
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^hlcb  they  appear  tb  guard.    The  second  inscription^  as  given  by 
CamdeD,  is  in  these  words : 

LEG.  VI. 

VIC.  PP. 

G.  P.  RF. 

This,  as  read  by  Horsley,  is,  legio  sexta  victrix  pia  Jidclis  genio 
popuU  Romani  fecit ;  and  he  observes,  that  "  the  person  to  whom 
the  compliment  was  paid,  of  being  the  genius  of  his  people,  might 
be  the  emperor  himself;"  this  mode  of  adulation  being  frequently 
met  with  on  the  Eoman  coins  after  the  death  of  Galllenus. 

In  the  year  1743,  when  digging  a  pit,  a  Roman  Fibula,  and  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  were  discovered ;  and  not  maay 
years  since.  In  making  the  Grape's  Inn  cellar,  an  altar  was  founds 
with  two  human  figures  sculptured  on  its  sides.  Another  altar 
has  since  been  met  with  ;  and  some  pieces  of  broken  stones,  with 
remains  of  carved  figures.  The  latter  antiquities  have  been  de- 
scribed by  H.  Rook,  Esq.  In  the  Arehaeologia. 

The  river  Eden,  on  the  north  side  of  Carlisle,  divides  into 
two  branches,  and  forms  a  small  island,  called  the  Sands,  where 
the  cattle-market  Is  held,  and  criminals,  of  late  yean,  have  been 
executed.  Over  the  channels  are  tvro  narrow  stone  bridges ;  one 
of  nine  arches,  and  the  other  of  four.  Across  these  the  road 
leads  to  the  irregular  village  of  Stamwix,  the  namepf  which 
is  derived,  by  Bishop  Gibson,  from  Slaw  ft^cgges,  signifying,  a 
Place  upon  a  Stony-way.  This,  by  Horsley,  and  other  modern 
antiquaries,  is  determined  to  have  been  the  Congavata  of  the 
Notitia,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  fifteenth  station  ad  lineam 
Faili,  or,  upon  the  Wall,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  this  vicinity.  "  Here,''  says  Mr.  Horseiey,  "  is  the 
plain  area  of  a  station,''  according  to  the  rules  observed  by  the 
Romans  in  selecting  them.  *'  There  is  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
south ;  and  the  rising  for  the  out-buildings,  which  the  number 
of  stones  dug  up  prove  to  have  stood  here ;  and  by  all  accounts 
it  is  upon  this  descent,  and  chiefly  to  the  south-east,  that  the 
Boman  buildings  have  stood.    Severus's  Wall  formed  the  north 
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rampart  of  this  station :  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  village  pass  over 
its  course,  and  are  fenced  with  the  stones  olitained  from  it.  The 
ditch  may  be  traced  distinctly  from  the  west  end  of  the  village  to 
the  river's  banks :  the  ridge  which  the  wall  has  left  is  pretty  emi- 
nent in  many  places,  and  may  be  Accurately  traced  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  above  the  river  Eden,  where  it  apparently  terminates; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  near  Hissopholm  Well,  some 
remains  are  still  to  be  seen."  *'  On  Hissopholm  Bank,"  observes 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  are  the  vestiges  of  some  dykes,  describing  a  small 
square,  the  site  of  a  fort  to  defend  the  pass ;  for  the  wall  reached  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  continued  to  the  opposite  side.  Possi- 
bly this  was  a  station  of  cavalry  ;  for  near  Hissop-bank  is  a  stupen* 
dous  number  of  horses  boues  exposed  by  the  falling  of  a  cliiT.'* 
The  church  of  Stanwix  stands  upon  the  Roman  station,  and  was 
built  with  materials  from  the  wall.;  it  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally more  extensive.  ^  The  view  of  the  river  Eden  from  Stanwix- 
bank  is  very  pleasing,  '*  The  curve  it  de$crii>eR,  the  beautiful 
meadows  it  winds  through,'and  the  nsountaina  vfltldi dose  the  pros- 
pect, make  altogether  a  very  amusing  combia^ion  of  objects.'* 

RocKctiFF  is  a  small  village,  partly'situatedona  high  bank 
above  the  Eden,  a  short  distance  from  Solway  Frith,  and  partly 
at  the  bottom,  within  flood-mark*  In  the  Teign  of  Edward  the 
Third  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Ratcliffts*,  by  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Daniel,  who  had  married  one  of  that  family.  Her 
posterity  sold  it  to  Lord  Dacre,  who  erected  a  small  castle  oa 
the  cliif;  which,  together  with  the  demesnes,  was  afterwards 
purchased  of  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  15^000/.  by 
Charles  Usher,  whose  grand-daughter  devised  it  to  the  late  Wil^ 
Ham  Strong,  Esq.  of  Peterborough.  Oii  his  death  It  became  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Strong,  of  Hatgrave,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. The  castle  is  now  in  ruins ;'  and  a  road  has  been  carried 
through  part  of  the  works.  Tlie  church  is  very  small ;  it  consists 
of  a  body  only.  An  inscription  on  a  tomb-stone  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  William  Robinson  begins  thus: 

I  living,  planted  trees  ;  of  one  is  made 
The  chest  vhcreia  my  body  aoir  is  Iaii« 
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Near  the  Eden,  a  little  belQW  Rockciiff»  is  a  remarkable'  rniufi* 
ral  ipriog,  on  the  water  of  which  a  scorn  rises,  that,  when  oolleeted 
oa  paper,  afppean  of  a  most  bcaatifolgoid  color :  if  sufier^d  to  dry/ 
and  then  nibbed  off,  the  paper  seemsto  be  covered  with  gold  dust. 
This  parish  contains  about  4500  aores:  n^ost  of  the^laads  were  im« 
franchised  by  Mr.  W,  Strong  io  the  year  1700,  on  the  payment  of 
three  yean  rent  by  the  tenants. 

An T BURET  is  a  very  extensive  parish,  on  the  north  dde  of  the 
county,  partly  bordering  on  Scotland,  and  the  Solway  Frith :  origi- 
nally, however,  it  was  much  larger,  tbe-jiarish  of  Kirkandrews  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  it  by  letters-patent  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  It  forms  part  of  the  barony  of  LyddaJ,  which,  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  was  granted. by  Banulpb  de  Meschines  to  one  of  hia. 
dependants,  named  T^irgent  Bcundey ;  and  the  grant  was  eoniinhed 
by  Henry  >fae  Firsts  Arthuret  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Abbey' 
of  Jedburgfay  in  Scotland ;  by  whom  iai  uncertain  ;  but  it  was  pr6bar> 
hty  at  the  time  when  Cumberland  belonged  to  that  kingdom.  The 
border  contentions  rendered  the  possession  extremely  inseicore ;  and; 
in  the  reign  of  Edwasd  the  Third  it  waasdzed  by' that  Ktng»  on  the 
principle  that  the  Abbot  of  iedborgh  was  then  in  rebeliion*  The 
parish  contains  upwards  of  3000  inhabitants.  > 

The  village  of  Arthuret  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  borne  the  nan>e  of  ArtUur^S'^ 
head,  now  corrupted  to  Arthuret,  and  extended  to  the  parish.' 
The  church  is  built  on  an  eminence,  looking  towards  the  Western 
Ocean.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  )609>  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles,  and  square  tower.  Its  length  is  consider-^ 
able,  and  the  whole  structure  is  embattled.  In  the  church-yard' 
is  a  rude  cross,  with  a  pierced  capital,  wiiich,  Mr.  Pennant 
observes,  is  in  "  the  exact  figure  of  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of 
Mdta,  and  was  probably  erected  by  one  of  that  order."  This 
ground  was  the  burial  place  of  Archy,  or  Archibald  Arm- 
STEONG,  who  was  jester  or  fool  to  Charles  the  First:  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  native  of  this  parish ;  and,  by  **  an  accident  suit- 
able to  bis  profession,  the  day  of  his  funeral  was  the  first  of 
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April."  Armstrong  ^as  degraded^  and  ban'nbed  Che  covtti,  fof 
passing  an  unfortunate  joke  on  Archbishop  Laud»  whose  attempt  tor 
Introduce  the  liturgy  into  Scotland  produced  a  considerable  tumult 
Soon  after  the  news  of  thb  arrived  in  England,  bis  Grace  was  face* 
tiously  asked  by  Archy,  <'  ^^s  foot  nfAnf*  This  question  was 
rtesented  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  procured  an  order  of  council, 
that,  **  the  King's  Fool  be  banished  the  Court,  for  speaki>i>g  dtsre^ 
spectfol  wm-ds  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

LONGtdwJr 

Is  a  modem  market*toivn,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  fesk, 
faf  a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  county,  a  short  distance  to  the 
mirth  of  Arthuret.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  estate  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  of  Netfaerby,  vrhose  predecessor^  Dr.  Robert 
Graham,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  part^of  Cumberland.  Under  his 
patronage  Longtown  became  populous;  and,  by  constructing  the 
Iktle  harbour  at  Sarkfoot,  be  furnished  the  people  with  an  easy 
means  of  exporting  their  superfluous  produce,  and  supplying 
themselves  with  necessaries.  The  houses  are  neat,  and  tbe  streets 
are  regular  and  spacious :  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  weaving  checks  for  the  Carlisle  manufactories ;  their  number  is 
computed  at  1600. 

Nbthbrbt,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Rart  is  much 
celebrated  in  the  topographical  annals  of  this  county,  from  the 
vast  improvements  that  were  made  here  during  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
last  century;  nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  from  the  as'^ 
semblage  of  Roman  remains  that  are  here  preserved  ;  from  its  hav« 
iog  itself  been  a  Roman  station ;  and  from  its  contiguity  to  j€Hca, 
vhich  it  is  imagined  stood  not  far  distant,  especially  *'  as  the  river 
£sk,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  runs  through  these  grounds.** 

This  estate  forms  part  of  tbe  barony  of  LyddaL  Ii»  the  reign 
of  King  John  it  became  the  property  of  the  StoUviUe^,  whose 
issue  male  failing  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  their  po8se»- 
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woM  were  conveyed  to  Hugh  de  Wake,  by  hit  marriage  with 
iotn,  heiress  of  Nicholas  de  Stoteville.  Margaret,  a  descendant 
from  the  IFakts,  married  Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent, 
third  son  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  had  issue  one  daughter,  Joan, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Blade  Prince:  through  this 
match,  the  barony  is  by  some  historians  thought  to  haveibecome 
vested  in  the  Crown ;  but  others  affirm  that  it  was  purchased  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent  by  Edward  the  Third ;  by  whom,  or  by  Richard 
the  Second,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  James 
the  First,  soon  after  his  acceswon,  granted  this^  among  other 
manors,  to  George  Cliflbrd,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  whose  succes* 
SOT,  Francis,  sold  them  to  Sir  Rtebard  Graham,  ancestor  to  the 
present  owner:  the  sale  was  confirmed  by  letters-patent  of  Charles 
the  Rrst,  dated  the  eleventh  of  July,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign.  The  Grahams  are  descended  from  Malice,. Earl  of  Monteith 
in  Scotland,  whose  second  son,  from  whom  they  trace  their  genea- 
iogyf  was  surnamed /oAn,  uiih  the  bright  Sword;  and  fn»m  some 
disgust,  withdrew  himself  from  his  court,  and,  with  many  of  his 
retainers,  settled  in  the  English  borders  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth. 

'*  The  remarkable  station  at  Netherby,*'  says  Mr.  Horsley, 
"  is  certainly  Castra  Exphraforum;  the  remains  and  mondments 
of  it  are  sp  very  great.  The  Roman  Way,  from  Middleby  to 
Netherby,  and  from  thence  to  Carlisle,  is  very  certain  (  and  the 
distances,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  Itinerary,  1  believe  to  be 
very  exact."  l^his  opinion  is  contested  by  Sir  J.  Clerk,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gale,  expresses  his  belief,  that  the  true  Castra  Explo- 
ratorum  was  at  Middiiiby  and  Burnswark  Hill,  in  Scotland,  about 
ten  miles  from  Netherby.  Whichever  of  these  writers  is  most 
correct,  it  is  evident,  from  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  nume* 
root  antiquities  here  discovered,  that  this  was  a  Roman  station  of 
importani^e.  f*  Ther  hath  bene  marvelus  buyldings,"  observes 
Leland,  "  at  appere  by  minus  walles;  and  men  alyve  have  sene 
ryoges  and  staples  yn  the  walles,  as  yt  had  bene  stayes  or  holder^ 
forsbyppes/' 
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It  is  observed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Goodiuan  of  Carlisle,  to  Mr* 
Gale,  that  '*  from  the  principal  and  obJong  fort  on  the  north-west 
angle  t(\wards  the  Esk,  there  is  a  gradual  descent,  in  which  several 
s^re^tfi  ar^  very  visible.  In  one  running  north  and  south,  on  the 
vest  side  tows^'ds  Ch^  rWer,  by  digging  an)ong  the  ruins  for  stones^ 
were  discovered  two  rooms  parallel  to  the  street.  The  southernmost 
is  plainly  a  cold  bath,  from  the  ceroenti  and  large  thin  flags  laid  at 
the  bottom,  apd  an  earthen  pipe  at  the  north-west  corner,  descend- 
ing from  a  small  water  coarse,-  that  runs  under  the  other  room,  and 
a  partition  wall,  and  so  below  the  door  into  the  street.  The  outward 
room  has  an  entrance  from  the  street :  the  door  cheeks  are  two  large 
flags  of  about  seven  feet  high,  and  twenty  iaches  bcdad,  with  holes 
for  fastening  the  door,  which  opened  into  thestreet.'^  In  this  room, 
in  the  year  1732,  a  plain  altar  was  found,  with  this  inscription : 

DEAE  SANCT  • 
AE  FORTVNAE 
CONSERVATRTCI 
MARCVS  AVREL 
SALYIVS  TRIBVN 
VS  COH  I  AEL  HI 
SPANORVM 

00    EQ. 
V.  S.  L.  M. 

The  floor  was  scattered  with  heads  of  different  animals,  and 
particularly  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  likewise  with  fragments  of  fine 
earthen  pots,  adorned  with  figures  i  the  cement  which  covered 
the  pavement  was  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Con* 
tiguous  to  this  Apartment,  in  the  year  1745,  a  fine  .RMnan  Ajfw 
cauMi  was  discovered  with  a  double  Sudatory.  That  to  the  east 
was  divided  into  two  chambers,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  three  hollow  bricks,  or  pipes,  and  supported  by  fifty-fiTe 
stone  pillars:  the  thirty-six  of  the  outer  chamber  were  in  a 
square  form,  sustaining  a  pavement  of  flags,  covered  with'  cement 
like  the  flooring  of  the  bath.  The  other  had  likewise  two  cham* 
bcrs :  in  the  outermost  were  twenty  pillars  of  square  tiles^  each 
5  tile 


tile  about  (wo  inches  tkick,  and  connected  by  d  little  cement :  th« 
inncraioU  had  sixteen  pillars  of  the  same  kind :  all  the  pillars  were 
about  a  yard  in  height:  the  commanicatioa  between  these  dtvi* 
fiottf  was  only  maintained  by  two  apertures.  Through  the  middle 
of  these  chambers^assed  a  conduit,  or  air  pipe,  each  of  which  com> 
monicated  by  one  end  ivith  the  first  Sudatory,  and  by  the  other 
irith  different  apartments,  which  had  probably  been  used  as  dress* 
ing  chambers. 

The  Mansion  at  Netherby  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  river 
Esk,  ctMnmaading  an  extensive  view.  It  was  erected  by  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Graham,  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
in  the  year  1757,  but  has  been  much  improved  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  house  is  elegantly  fitted  up ;  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  and  modem  medals.  The  library  is  furnished 
with  a  select  collection  of  classic  and  other  valuable  authors;  all  of 
the  best  editions.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  disposed 
with  much  taste  and  judgment. 

The  great  improvements  which  have  been  effected  on  this 
estate,  derived  their  origin  from  Dr.  Graham ;  and,  in  the  words 
of  Pennant,  may  be  called  a  *'  creation  of  his  trwn.*'  "  The 
lands,''  continues  this  author,  ''  when  he  became  possessed  of 
them,  were  in  a  state  of  nature ;  the  people  idle  and  bad,  stili 
retaining  a  smack  of  the  feudal  manners:  scarce  a  hedge  to  be 
seen^  and  a  total  ignorance  prevailed  of  even  coal  and  lime. 
His  ioiproving  spirit  soon  wrought  a  great  change  in  these  parts ; 
his  example  instilled  into  the  inhabitants  an  incLinacion  to  Indus* 
try,  and  they  soon  found  the  distinction  between  sloth  and  its 
coBComltants,  dirt  and  beggary,  and  the  plenty  that  a  right  appli. 
cation  of  the  arts  of  husbandry  brought  among  them.  They  lay 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country,  yet  starved  in  it ;  but  in  a  small 
space  they  found  that.  Instead  of  a  produce  that  hardly  supported 
themselves,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  even  supplies  for  their 
neighbours :  that  much  of<  their  land  was  so  kindly  as  to  bear 
corn  for  many  years  successively  without  the  help  of  manure ;  and 
for  the  more  ungrateful  soils,   that  there  were  limestones  to  be 
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had,  ftn4  coal  to  burn  tbem.  The  wild  tract  soon  appeared  ia 
form  of  verdant  meadows,  and  fruitful  corn-fields :  from  the  first 
they  were  soon  able  to  send  to  distant  places  cattle  and  butter;  and 
their  arable  lands  enabled  them  to  tnaintain  a  commerce  as  far  as 
Lancashire  in  com.'*  One  mode  by  which  this  truly  patriotic 
character  improved  his  estates,  was  by  erecting  hamlets  of  eight  or 
ten  houses,  with  a  number  of  acres  to  each,  and  then  permitting  his 
industrious  married  tenants  to  live  in  theta  rent-free,  till  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  would  enable  them  to  pay  a  certain  annual  stipend ; 
which  he  increased  as  the  lands  were  imptoved,  but  never  so  as  to 
become  burthensome.  He  also  established  schools  on  different 
parts  of  his  estate ;  and  as  the  peasants  were  enjoined  to  send  their 
children  with  regularity,  in  a  few  years  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  upwards  of  500  young  persons  constantly  instructed  at  them. 
By  these  and  other  judicious  regulations,  his  rent-roll  increased  in 
more  than  a  quadruple  proportion.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was 
also  greatly  augmented,  their  situation  improved,  and  themselves 
rendered  proportionably  wealthy  ;  **  but  their  value  as  citizens," 
says  a  cotemporary  writer,  ''  was  augmented  in  a  ratio  which  is 
incalculable ;  they  were  changed  from  being  idle  to  be  industrious ; 
from  wretched  cottagers,  grovelling  in  dirt  and  poverty,  into  con- 
tented husbandmen,  and  opulent  farmers.  Still  more,  (bey  were 
changed  from  loose  and  ignorant  barbarians,  ever  quarrelsome  and 
disorderly,  into  a  peasantry,  peaceful  and  regular ;  a  peasantry, 
perhaps,  more  intelligent,  and  better  educated,  than  n)osl  others  in 
the  island." 

The  antiquities  and  Roman. remains  preserved  at  Netherby 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  offer  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  antiquarian  sagacity.  We  shall  mention  those  only  which 
are  most  remarkable,  or  instructive,  as  furnishing  an  exemptifi- 
coition  of  Roman  manners,  or  admitting  some  insight  into  Ro- 
man history.  *•  On  a  plain  stone,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
by  two  feet  eleven  wide,  is  an  inscription,  which  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  Cohort,  Lieutenant,  and  Propraetor,  who  founded 
the  Basilica  Equcstris  cquitata  cicercilatoria  at  this  place.     This 

was 


^ras  a  kind  of  ridiog^^bool  for  exercising  the  cavalry  with  the  in* 
liotry  who  were  to  serve  mixed  with  them." 

IMP  CAES  M  AVRELIO 

SEVERO  ALEXANDRO  PIO  FEL  AVG 

PONT  MAXIMO  TRIB  POT  COS  PP  COH  I  AEL 

HISPANORVM    00  EQ  DEVOTA  NVMINl 

MAIESTATIQVE  EIVS  BASELICAM 

EQVESTREM  EXCERCITATORIAM 

JAMPRIOEM  A  SOLO  COEPTAM 

AEDIFICAVIT  CONSUMMAVITQVE 

SVB  CVRA  MARI  VALERIANI  LEG 

AVG  PRPR  INSTANTE  M  AVRELIO 

SALVIO  TRIB  COH  IMP  D  N 

SEVERO  ALEXANDRO  PIO  FEf: 

AVG  COS.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  observations  on  this 
inscription,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, that  the  dedication  of  this  edifice  to  the  £mperor  Marau 
AurcUus  Scctrus  Alexander,  by  the  words 

Devoia  Numini  mqfestatique  ejus, 

renders  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  inclination  to  Christianity,  and 
aversion  to  idolatrous  compliments,  somewhat  suspicious ;  notwith- 
standing the  affirmation  of  Lampridius,  Dominum  se  appellari  vetuit, 
that.  He  forbade  himself  to  be  called  Lord  ! 

On  a  stone,  seven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  is  a  sculpture  of 
an  erect  figure,  holding  in  one  hand  a  patera  over  an  altar,  in  the 
other  a  cornucopia:  on  its  head  a  mural  crown.  This  is  supposed, 
both  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Hprsley^  to  be  intended  for  the 

Emperor 

•  Iroperatori  Csfiiri  Marco  Aarclio  Sercro  Alcxandro  Pio  Felici  AuguKto, 
Pootifici  Maximo,  Tribunitin  Poteslaii,  Coiisuli  Pktri  Patrie,  Cohois  Prima 
^ia  Hi<)pai»orun]>  Miliaria  Eqaituiu  devota  Numini  Majestatique  rjus.  Ba»i- 
UcaiD  Eqaestrem  exercitatoriuin  jamprideiD  a  solo  captain  i¥^dificavit  Con- 
tammavitque  sub  cure  Marii  Valeriani  legati  August i  Propreloris  instante 
Marco  Aurelio  Salvio  tribuno  Cobortis  Iropcratore  Domino  Kosiro  Severo 
AUxaodro  Pio  Felici  Augusto  Consule. 
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£inperor  Hadrian,  thus  represented  as  the  Genitu  of  the  Roma* 
people.  The  former  writer  mentions  a  medal  on  which  Hadrian 
h  delineated  in  the  same  attitude.  The  inscription  found  at 
StanwiXy  and  before  inserted,  renders  this  opinion  extremely  pro- 
lAble. 

Another  stone  Ts  carved  with  the  figure  of  a  woman  sitting  in  a 
chair,  with  apples  or  fruits  in  her  lap,  and  her  garments  much  plaited 
and  folded.  This  Mr.  Pennant  supposed  to  represent  Nthaknnu^ 
a  Zealand  Goddess,  who  is  delineated  in  Montfaucon  in  the  same 
attitude,  with  her  lap  thus  filled.  <«  The  habit  differs;  but  this 
deity  might  have  been  adopted  by  another  nation,  who  dressed  her 
according  to  its  own  mode." 

On  a  third  stone  is  a  group  of  very  singular  figures,  rudely 
sculptured  ;  each  with  a  pointed  hood,  a  kind  of  breast-plate  hang« 
iug  loosely »  and  their  legs  and  feet  clothed.  They  are  all  in  simi* 
iar  attitudes,  standing  upright ;  but  have  each  only  one  arm.  The 
hand  of  one  is  broken  off;  the  others  appear  to  hold  a  stone.  Pen- 
nant imagined  them  to  have  been  a  species  of  rude  soldiery,  who 
fought  with  stones ;  but  a  more  happy  conjecture  in  the  History  of 
Cumberland,  regards  them  as  the  FiUes^  or  Destinies;  and  what 
appears  in  their  bands,  as  the  lots  which  determine  human  affairs. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  other  kinds,  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
female  figure  in  brass,  whose  drapery  folds  with  much  elegance. 
By  the  rudder  in  her  hand,  Mr.  Pennant  conjectured  it  to  have  been 
a  Fortune,  Camden  mentions  a  stone  set  up  in  the  walls  of  the 
bouse,  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  with  the  following  in- 
scription, but  the  stone  is  now  lost. 

IMP.  C^S.  TRA. 

HADRTANO 

AVG. 

LEG.  II.  AVG.  F. 

Some  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  this  estate  were  about  thirty 
years  since  overwhelmed- by  a  torrent  of  mud,  which  burst  from 
a  marshy  ground  called  Solvxty-Moss,  and  occasioned  considera- 
ble 
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Ue  damage.  The  nature-  of  the  place^  and  the  particulars  of  the 
eruption,  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Gilpin  in  the  following  very 
interesting  manner. 

*'  Solway-Moss  is  aflatarea,  about  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  substance  o  it  is  a  gross  duid.  com(K>sed  of  mud,  and  the  putrid 
£bres  of  heath,  diluted  by  internal  springs,  which  arise  in  every 
part  The  surjiace  is  a  dry  crust,  covered  with  moss  and  rushes ; 
offering  a  fair  appearance  over  an  unsound  bottom,  shaking  with 
tbe  least  pressure.  Cattle,  by  instinct,  know,  and  avoid  tt.  Where 
rashes  grow,  the  bottom  is  soundest:  the  adventrous  passenger, 
therefore,  who  sonetiraesi  in  dry  seasons,  traverses  this  perilous 
waste,  to  save  a  few  miles,  picks  his  cautious  way  over  the  rushy 
tunocks,  as  they  appear  before  him.  If  his  foot  slips,  or  if  he  ven- 
tures to  desert  this  mark  of  security,  it  is  possible  he  may  never 
more  be  heard  of. 

**  Oo  the  south,  Sol  way-Moss  is  bounded  by  a  cultivated  plain, 
which  declines  gently  through  the  space  of  a  mile  to  the  river  £sk. 
This  plain  is  rather  lower  than  the  moss  itself,  being  separated  from 
ithy  a  breast-work  formed  by*  digging  peat,  which  makes  an  irre- 
gular, though  perpendicular  line,  of  low,  black  boundary.  It 
waa  the  bursting  of  the  moss  through  this  peat  breast-work,  over  the 
plain  between  it  and  the  Esk,  that  occasioned  the  dreadful  inunda-" 
Uon  which  destroyed  so  large  a  district.  The  more  remarkable  crr- 
comstaiices  relating  to  this  calamitous  event  were  these. 

*'  On  the  Idth  of  November,  1771,  in  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
the  inhabitaott  of  the  plain  were  alarmed  with  a  dreadful  crash, 
which  they  could  no  way  account  for :  many  of  them  were  then 
abrogMi  in  the  fields  watching  their  cattle,  lest  the  Esk,  which 
was  then  risiug  violently  in  the  storm,  should  carry  them  off. 
NoD'e  of  those  miserable  people  could  conceive  the  noise  they  had 
heard  to  proceed  from  any  cause,  but  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
in  some  shape,  though  to  them  unaccountable.  Such,  indeed,  as 
lived  nf4r  the  source  of  the  eruption,  were  sensible  that  the  noise 
came  in  a  different  direction ;  but  were  equally  at  a  loss  for  the 
cause. 

*•  In 
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*'  In  the  mean  time,  the  enormous  mass  of  fluid  substance  which 
had  burst  from  the  moss,  moved  slowly  on,  spreading  itself  more 
and  more,  as  it  got  possession  of  the  plain.  Some  of.  the  rnbabi* 
lants.  111  rough  the  terror  of  the  night,  could  plainly  discover  it 
advancing  like  a  moving  hill.  This  was  in  fact  the  case;  for 
tfie  gosh  of  mud  carried  before  it  through  the  first  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breasl-work ;  which, 
though  low,  was  yet  several  feet  to  perpendicular  height ;  but  H 
soon  deposited  this  solid  mass,  and  became  a  heavy  fluid.  One 
hottse  after  another,  it  spread  round,  fitted,  and  crashed  into  rain- ; 
josi  giving  time  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  to  escape.  Scarcely  any 
thing  was  saved  except  their  lives ;  nothing  of  their  furniture,  few 
cyf  their  cattle.  Some  people  were  even  surprised  in  their  beds, 
and  had  the  additional  distress  of  flying  naked  from  the  ruin. 

^  The  morning  light  explained  the  cause  of  this  amaaing  sc^ne 
of  terror,  and  showed  the  calamity  in  its  full  extent:  and  yet, 
among  all  the  conjectures  of  that  dreadful  night,  the  mischief  which 
really  happened  had  never  been  supp4)sed.  Who  could  have 
intagined,  that  a  breast-work,  which  had  stood  for  ages,  should  at 
length  give  way }  or  that  those  subterranean  floods,  which  had 
been  bedded  in  darkness  since  the  memory  of  man,  should  ever  burst 
from  their  black  abode  ? 

**  This  dreadful  inundation,  though  the  first  shock  of  It  was 
mcBt  tremendous,  continued  still  spreading  for  many  weeks,  tiU 
it  aovcred  the  whole  plain,  an  area  of  500  acres ;  and,  like  mol* 
ten  lead  poured  into  a  mould,  filled  all  the  hollows  of  it,  lying 
in  some  parts  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  reducing  the  whole  to  one 
level  surface.  The  overplus  found  its  way  into  the  Esk,  where  its 
quantity  was  such  as  to  annoy  the  fish  ;  no  salmon  during  that 
season  venturing  into  the  river.  As  we  descended  from  the  higher 
ground,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  scene  of  horror,  it  exhibited 
a  very  grand  appearance.  The  whole  plain  was  covered  by  a  thick 
$make,  occasioned  by  a  smothering  fire  set  to  it  in  various  parts, 
with  intent  to  consume  it ;  and  brought  before  us  that  simple  and 

.    sublime 


stiblime  idea  of  the  ttnoke  qfa  country  going  up  like  the  tmoke  xf 
^furnace, 

*'  When  we  got  to  the  gulph,  from  whence  all  this  mischief 
had  issued,  the  spectacle  was  hideous.  The  surface  of  the  mnes 
iUeff  bad  suffered  little  change ;  near  the  chasm  \i  appeamd  in- 
dented,  through  a  space  of  several  yards,  but  not  in  any  degree  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  vast  a  discharge.  The  mouth 
of  the  chasm  was  heaped  round  with  monstrous  piles  of  ruin,  formed 
by  the  broken  breast- work  and  shell  of  the  moss,  on  the  fir^ 
great  burst ;  and  a  blatk  mossy  tincture  continued  still  to  issue 
from  it« 

**  As  we  stood  on  the  higher  ground,  we  obtained  a  clear  Idea 
of  the  plain,  and  of  the  course  of  the  irruption  over  it.  Many 
fragments  of  a  very  large  size,  which  had  been  carried  away  ia 
the  first  full  stream  of  the  discharge,  appeared  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Fragments  of  a  smaller  size,  and  yet  many 
or  these  considerable,  appeared  scattered  over  the  plain,  as  The 
heavy  torrent  was  able  to  carry  them.  Here  and  there,  the 
broken  rafters  of  a  house,  on  the  top  of  some  blasted  tree,  were 
seen ;  and  made  an  odd  appearance,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground.  But  through  the  whole  waste  there  was  not  the  least 
sign  left  of  any  culture,  though  this  plain  had  once  been  the 
pride  of  the  country.  Lands  which  in  the  evening  would  have 
let  lor  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  by  the  morning  light  were  not 
WQCth  six-pence.  On  this  well-cultivated  plain  twenty-eight  fami- 
lies bad  their  dwellings,  and  little  farms;  every  one  of  whic^ 
except  perhaps  a  few,  who  lived  near  the  skirts  of  it,  had  the  world 
totally  to  begin  again." 

In  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  written  by 
Pennant,  are  a  few  particulars  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  which 
may  therefore  be  here  introduced  with  propriety,  especially  as 
they  in  some  measure  explain  the  occasion  of  the  accident :  our 
readen  will  observe^  that  in  one  respect,  the  latter  author  appears 
to  be  inaccurate. 

"  The  shell,  or  crust,  which    kept  this  liquid   within   bounds 

9<vest  to  the  valley,  was  at  first  of  sufficient  strength  to  contain 

I  it; 
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it ;  but,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  peat-diggen,  wbo  were  con^ 
tinually  working  on  that  side,  at  length  became  so  weakened,  as 
not  longer  to  be  able  to  Iresist  the  weight  pressing  on  it  To  this 
may  be  added»  that  the  fluidity  of  the  moss  was  greatly  increased 
by  three  days  rain  of  unusual  violence,  which  preceded  the  erup- 
tion, and  extended  itself  in  a  line  as  far  as  Newcastle ;  took  in 
part  of  Durham,  and  a  small  portion  of  Yorkshire**  running  in  a 
parallel  line  of  about  equal  breadth.  After  the  black  deluge  had. 
burst  its  confines,  many  cattle  were  suffocated :  but  the  case  of 
a  cow^  that  escaped,  deserves  mention,  from  its  singularity.  She 
was  the  only  one  out  of  eight,  in  the  same  cow-house,  that  was 
saved,  after  having  stood  sixty  hours  up  to  the  neck  jn  mud  and 
water :  when  she  was  relieved,  she  did  not  refuse  to  eat,  but  would 
not  taste  water ;  nor  could  even  look  at  it  without  showing  ma- 
nifest  signs  of  horror.  The  surface  of  the  moss  received  a  con," 
nderable  change ;  what  was  before  a  plain,  now  sunk  in  the  form 
of  a  vast  bason  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  contents  so  lowered  the  sur* 
face,  as  to  give  to  Netherby  a  new  view  of  land  and  trees  un- 
known before. 

''  The  eruption  burst  from  the  place  of  its  discharge  like  a  cata- 
ract of  thick  ink,  and  continued  in  a  stream  of  the  same  appear- 
ance, intermixed  with  great  fragments  of  peat,  with  their  heathy 
surface:  then  flowed  like  a  tide,  charged  with  pieces  of  wreck, 
filling  the  whole  valley,  running  up  every  little  opening,  and,  on 
its  retreat,  leaving  upon  the  shore  tremendous  heaps  of  turf,  memo* 
rials  of  the  height  this  dark  torrent  arrived  at." 

The  vast  morass, 
Dissolv'd  by  floods,  and  swola  with  mighty  rains, 
Pour'd  its  black  deluge  o'er  the  neighbouring  plains. 
Ah,  see  I  through  yonder  beanteons  vale  it  ^reads. 
Whelming  at  once  an  hundred  fertile  meads; 
Then,  bearing  onward,  with  resistless  force. 
Sweeps  herds  and  houses  in  its  dreadful  course  ; 
Till  Esk's  fair  tide  its  loathsome  billows  stain. 
That  roll  with  added  fury  to  the  main. 
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The  plain  that  was  covered  by  this  Stygian  torreat,  hasanoe 
been  reclaimed,  and  again  waves  with  the  yellow  harvest.  The 
expence  was  considerable,  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  haw 
been  expected  from  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  It  was  chiefly 
accomplished  by  the  exertions  of  an  illiterate  Yorksbireman,  named 
Wilson,  whose  self-taught  genius  at  once  conceived  the  plan^ 
and  directed  its  execution*  The  simple  means  by  which  h» 
effected  the  business,  may  possibly  be  of  use  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  lolloving 
extract  from  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Near  the  side  of  the  front  of  the  house  at  Ntikerby^  then  occuiiied 
by  Dr.  Graham,  **  stood  a  kooll,  which  made  a  disagreeable  ap« 
pearance  from  the  windows :  being  desirous,  therefore,  of  removing 
it,  he  sent  to  Newcastle  for  a  penon  accustomed  to  works  of  this 
kind.  The  undertaker  eame,  surveyed  the  ground,  and  estimated 
the  expence  at  13001.  AVhile  the  affiiir  was  in  agitation,  Dr^ 
Graham  heard  that  Wilson  had  affirmed,  the  earth  might  be  re- 
moved  at  a  much  eaner  rate.  He  was  examined  on  the  subject, 
and  his  answers  appeared  so  rational,  that  he  was  set  to  work*  He 
had  already  surveyed  the  higher  grounds,  where  he  first  collected 
all  the  springs  he  found  into  two  large  reservoirs ;  from  which  he 
cut  a  precipitate  channel,  pointed  at  an  abrupt  corner  of  the  knoll. 
He  cut  also  a  channel  of  communication  between  his  two  reser- 
voirs. These  being  both  filled,  he  opened  his  sluices,  and  let  out 
sQch  a  continued  torrent  of  water,  the  upper  pool  feeding  the 
lower,  that  he  very  soon  carried  away  the  corner  of  the  knoll« 
against  which  he  had  pointed  his  artillery :  he  then  charged  again, 
and  levelled  against  apother  part  wjth  equal  success,  ^f  a  few 
eflbrts  of  this  kind,  he  carried  away  the  whole  hill ;  and  told  Mr. 
Graham,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  if  he  pleased,  he  would 
carry  away  his  house  next.  The  work  was  completed  in  a  lew 
days;  and  Mr.  Graham  himself  informed  us,  the  whole  expence 
did  not  amount  to  twenty  paufuU." 

All  the  ground  overflowed  by  Solway-Moss,  Wilson  cleaicd  by 
a  plan  formed  on  the  same  principles.      "  From  the  reservoir 
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made  by  a  little  stream  on  the  highest  part  of  the  oterflo^ed 
ground,  he  cut  channels  in  various  directions  to  the  Esk ;  and  when 
the  water  was  let  oif,  he  placed  numbers  of  men  by  the  tide  of  tbe 
stream,  who  rolled  into  it,  large  masses  of  the  .mossy  earth  which 
was  hardened  by  the  sun/'  By  this  simple,  but  judicious,  con« 
trivance,  all  the  extraneous  matter  was  carried  away,  and  the 
whole  plain  restored  to  its  former  flourishing  stat 

The  vicinity  of  Sol  way-Moss  became  celebrated  from  the  shame* 
M  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army,  under  the  command  of  Oliver  Sinr 
clair,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Sinclair  was  the  minion 
and  favorite  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  being  proclaimed  Genial 
on  the  field,  the  appointment  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Scottish 
Dobillty,  that  they  preferred  an  immediate  surrender  to  a  handful 
of  enemies,  rather  than  fight  in  the  cause  of  a  Monarch  who  had 
treated  them  with  such  contempt.  The  whole  Scotch  army  was 
cither  taken  or  dispersed ;  and  a  few  fugitives  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  very  moss,  into  which  they  had  plunged  to  escape 
the  sword. 

About  two  miles  from  Netherby,  is  a  strong  entrenchment,  called 
LiddaV9  Strength,  or  the  Mote,  on  a  lofty  and  steep  cliff,  com- 
manding a  vast  extent  of  country.  At  one  end  is  a  high  mount ; 
in  the  middle  is  the  foundation  of  a  square  building.  On  the  weak« 
est  side  it  is  Wrongly  entrenched,  having  a  sort  of  half  moon  before 
it,  with  a  vast  foss ;  its  form  is  circular.  *'  This,"  says  Leiand, 
**  was  the  moted  place  of  a  gentilman  cawled  Syr  Walter  Selcby, 
the  which  was  kylled  there,  and  the  place  destroyed  yn  King 
Edward  the  Thyrde  time,  when  the  Scottes  went  to  Dyrham." 
It  was  taken  by  storm  by  Dayid  the  Second,  who  caused  the  two 
sons  of  Sir  Walter  to  be  strangled  before  their  father's  face,  and 
then  commanded  their  parent  to  be  beheaded. 

KiRKLiNGTON  Hall,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Ne- 
therby, is  the  pleasant  seat  of  William  Dacre,  Esq.  The  ma- 
terials for  building  it  were  partly  brought  from  an  ancient  man- 
sion, or  castle,  of  the  Dacres,  which  stood  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  distance,   and   was  formerly  called    Ciough   Hall.     The 
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famous  archers  Cfym  o'  the  Chugh,  aud  Jl^yUyam  of  Cloudesle,  who 
make  such  considerable  figures  in  the  Garland  qf  Adam  Bel,  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  their  names  from  this  place  ;  and  three  ad* 
joining  villages  are  yet  denominated  Clough  Head,  Clough  Side, 
and  Long  Clough  Side.  7  he  view  from  Kirklington  Hall  command 
a  fine  vale,  which  extends  to  the  Solway  Frith. 

At  Horsgills,  in  Kirklington  parish,  the  celebrated  mechanic 
George  Graham  was  born  in  the  year  1675.  He  was  apprenticed 
in  London,  and,  after  some  time,  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Tompion,  the  eminent  clock  and  watch-maker,  where  his  know- 
ledge of  mechanics  became  very  great.  He  invented  several  astro- 
nomical instniments;  and  improved  and  constructed  others,  the 
piinciples  of  which  were  already  known,  with  a  precision  that  had 
never  before  been  attained.  The  great  Mural  arch  in  the  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich  was  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  divided 
by  himself;  and  the  Sector  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  discovered  two 
motions  of  the  £xed  stars,  >that  had  not  previously  been  observed, 
was  of  his  invention.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  was 
interred  in  the  same  grave  with  his  friend  Tompion  at  West- 
minster-Abbey. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Kirklington  are  the  ruins  of  Scalebt 
Castle,  another  of  the  fortified  houses  that  are  so  plentiful  in  this 
county.  This  is  in  a  flat  situation  ;  and  though  its  site  is  so  ill- 
adapted  to  any  modes  of  defence,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  more  than  ordinary  strength.  It  was  surrounded  by  two  circu- 
lar moats,  the  circumfe]q?nce  of  the  outward  circle  being  about  a 
mile.  These  were  broad  and  deep ;  tlte  earth  that  was  thrown 
out  of  them,  seems  to  have  been  heaped  up  at  the  centre,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  rise,  and  on  this  the  earth  was  erected  :  it 
was  entered  by  two  draw-bridges,  defended  by  a  high  tower,  and  a 
very  lofty  wall. 

"  At  present/*  says  Mr.  Gilpin,*  the  celebrated  Essayist  on  pic- 
turesque beauty,  who  was  born,  and  passed  his  early  years,  within 
this  structure,  "  one  of  the  moats  only  remains;  the  other  is 

Vol.  III.  H  fi^'^^^ 

•  Observations  relative  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  Vol.  TI.  1786. 
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filled  up,  but  may  still  be  traced.  The  castle  is  more  complete 
than  such  buildings  generally  are:  it  preserved  its  perfect  form  till 
Jkhe  Civil  Wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  too  much  coiifi* 
dcnce  6f  its  strength,  its  gates  were  shut  against  Cromwdl,  who 
made  it  a  monument  of  his  vengeance.  He  has  rent  the  tower,  and 
demolished  two  of  its  sides;  the  edges  of  the  other  two,  be  has 
shattered  into  broken  lines.  The  chasm  discovers  the  whole  plan 
of  the  internal  structure ;  the  vestiges  of  the  several  stories,  the  in- 
sertion of  the  arches  which  supported  them,  the  windows  for  spe- 
culation, and  the  breastwork  for  assault. 

"  The  walls  of  this  castle  are  uncommonly  magnificent :  they 
are  not  only  of  great  height,  but  of  great  thickness,  and  defended 
by  a  large  bastion :  the  greatest  of  them  is  chambered  within,  and 
wrought  into  several  recesses.    A  massive  portcullis  gate  leads  to 
the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle,  in  which 
a  large  vaulted  hall  is  the  most  remarkable  apartment ;  and  under 
it,  are  dark  and  capacious  dungeons.    The  area  within  the  moat» 
which  consists  of  several  acres,  was  originally  intended  to  support 
the  cattle  which  should  be  driven  thither  in  times  of  alarm.  When 
the  house  was  inhabited,  this  area  was  the  garden ;  and  all  around^ 
on  the  odtslde  the  moat,  stood  noble  trees,  irregularly  planted,  the 
growth  of  a  century.     Beneath  the  trees  ran  a  walk  round  the  moat, 
which  on  One  hand  commanded  the  castle  in  erery  point,  of  view  ; 
and  on  the  other  overlooked  a  country  consisting  of  extensive  mea- 
dows, bounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

**  This  venerable  pile  has  now  underi^^ne  a  second  ruin ;  the 
old  oaks  and  elms,  the  ancient  natives  of  the  scene,  are^felled. 
Weeds,  and  spiry  grass,  have  taken  possession  of  the  courts,  and 
obliterated  the  veiy  plan  of  a  garden,  while  the  house  itself  ia  a 
scene  of  desolation.  The  chambers  unwindowed,  and  almost 
unroofed,  fluttering  with  rags  of  ancient  tapestry,  are  the  haunts 
of  daws  and  pigeons,  which  burst  out  in  douds  of  dust  when 
the  doom  are  opened';  while  the  floors,  yielding  to  the  tread, 
make  curiosity  dangerous.  A  few  pictures,  heir  tooms  of  the 
wall,  are  the  only  appendages  of  the  dissolving  pi!^  which  have 
*  triiimphed 
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triunphcd  o?cr  tins  injuries  of  time.  Swallows  and  martiDs  are 
•very  where  aiiout  the  ruins ;  either  twittering  on  broken  q^oins» 
tbreadmg  some  fractured  arch,  or  pursuing  each  other  in  scream^ 
ing  circles  round  the  walls  of  the  castle.'' 

This  manor  was  given  by  Henry  the  First  to  Richard  Tillioli 
whose  Issue  male  failing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth^  his 
possessions  were  divided  between  his  two  heiresses,  Isabel  and 
Margaret.  The  estates  thus  separated,  after  a  few  inteivmarri^geSj, 
and  partly  by  purchase,  again  came  into  the  possession  of  one  per- 
son. Sir  £dward  Musgrave,  Knt  a  descendant  of  Isabel.  The 
grandson  oi  Sir  Edward  having  greatly  suffered  through  his  al* 
tacbment  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  was  obliged  to  sell  part 
of  his  estates ;  and  Scaleby  Castle  was  bought  by  Mr.  R.  Gilpin, 
whose  grandson,  Richard  Gilpin,  Recorder  of  Carlisle,  again  sold 
it  to  Governor  Stephenson  ;  his  heir  is  the  present  proprietor. 

Bewcastlb  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  unfrequented 
district,  on  the  nortlt^west  side  of  the  county.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  garrisoned  by  part  of  the  Legio 
SecMmda  A^igtutOf  as.  a  security  to  the  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  crecdDg  the  famous  wall.  Many  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
areydremauiiag;  and  numerous  Roman  coins,  and  some  inscrip« 
tions,  have  been  found  here ;  on  one  stone  seen  by  Camden  in  the 
chuich-yard,  were  the  words 

UG.  n.  AVa 
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and  anther,  sapposed  to  have  been  removed  from  this  spot,  with 
a  similar  inscription,  was  seen  by  Horsley  in  the  garden  at 
Maworth  Castle.  Other  inscribed  stones  have  been  discovered 
^ne ;  and  a  plain  altar  was  lately  found  with  the  words 
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In  the  church-yard  is  the  celebrated  obelisk  ^hich  has  for  man}^ 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Its  height  is  fourteen 
feet,  two  inches :  its  breadth,  on  the  bottom  of  the  broadest  side, 
is  one  foot,  ten :  on  the  top  was  originally  a  cross,  which  is  s«p» 
posed  to.  have  been  demolished  in  some  ebullition  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Various  sculptured  ornamenls  appear  on  its  different 
sides,  executed  with  much  fancy,  together  with  a  Roman  inscrip* 
tion,  and  some  human  figures :  but  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
enlarging  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  Volume  of  Ibe 
History  of  Cumberland,  where  many  particulars  concerning  this 
singular  monument  are  collected. 

The  present  appellation  of  this  village  and  parish  is  derived  from 
Bucth,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and 
is  said  to  have  repaired  a  Roman  castle  here,  and  called  it  after  bis 
own  name.  His  son,  Gils  Bueth,  was  slain  treacherously  by  jRobert 
de  Vallbus,  at  a  meeting  appointed  for  friendly  purposes.  His 
possessions  then  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  were  bestowed  by  Henry  the 
Second  on  the  last  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  whose  daughter  conveyed 
them  to  the  family  of  the  MuUwu  by  marriage.  The  estates  after* 
wards  passed  through  several  hands.  Bcwcastle,  in  the  fifth  of 
Charles  the  First,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Graham,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  his  descendant.  Sir  James  Graham. 

The  church  is  a  small  edifice,  standing  on  a  rising  ground  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  castle.  The  latter  was  of  a  square 
form,  each  front  about  twenty*nine  yards  in  length ;  but  is  now 
in  ruins :  the  south  side,  which  is  most  entire,  is  nearly  fourteen 
yards  high.  This  structure  was  destroyed  by  th^  Parliament's 
forces  in  the  year  l&M.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  dark,  gloomy 
fortress.  Both  the  church  and  castle  are  surrounded  by  a  foss. 
In  this  parish  there  are  two  schools,  supported  by  subscription ; 
the  masters  have  a  salary  of  about  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
privilege  of  a  lyhitiU  Gate.*    Several  thousand  sheep  and  black 

cattle 

*  This  cufttoni  was  formerly  much  observed  ia  this  and  the  Deigbboario{ 
counties :  it  consists  in  the  master  going  to  all  the  abodes  of  his  scholars  ia 
rotation^  and  being  supplied  with  victuals  by  their  parents  or  friencU. 
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cattle  are  anmially  fed  on  the  wastes  of  this  parish.  There  is  a  fine 
paid  in  this  parish  of  four  years  ancient  rent  on  changeof  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  by  death ;  or  of  the  tenants,  either  by  death  or  alie* 
nation :  besides  Tarious  customary  works  and  carriages ;  and  for  a 
ieriot,  the  best  beast  of  which  the  tenant  m^y  die  possessed,  except 
the  riding  hone  kept  for  the  Lord's  service.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  are  computed  at  1 100 :  they  live  chiefly  in  single  and  scattered 
houses.  Their  religious  opinions  are  mostly  conformable  to  the  doc« 
trines  of  thecborch  of  England ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  a  meeting- 
house was  built  for  a  small  congregation  of  Presbyterians. 

GiLS&AND  SvA  is  about  eight  miles  sonth-east  of  Bewcastle^  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  county.  *'  It  consists  of  two  lar^e  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers,  and  some  smaller  dwelliiigs, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  romantic  valley,  called  the  Vale  qf 
IriMng,  which  here  contracts  into  a  de^p  glen ;  the  impetuous  river 
lowing  between  stupendous  banks  of  fantastic  rock,  beautifully 
wooded,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  whimsical  irregularity.  The 
spring  which  attracb  the  company  to  this  sequestered  and  desolate 
spot  is  near  the  upper  house ;  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
but  extremely  agreeable  to  the  palate :  its  ef&cts  in  cutaneous  dis- 
orders are  powerfully  good*  At  a  small  distance,  on  the  moor,  is  a 
chalybeate  spring ;  and  another  four  miles  distant,  highly  charged 
with  alum  and  vitriol. 

"  The  agreeable  mixture  and  diversified  combination  of  those 
conftitudnts  of  landscape,  rock  and  wood,  water  and  dingle,  ren- 
der Gilsland  Spa  a  spot  of  great  interest  to  the  painter ;  but  it  is 
sliU  nsore  attractive  to  the  geologist,  as  the  banks  of  the .  river, 
bdng  in  many  places  utterly  bare  of  vegetation,  present  a  beau- 
tiful  and  complete  specimen  of  the  stratification  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  Their  height  is  about  foyty  yards,  wherein  the  fol- 
k>wing  strata  are  thus  disposed ;  mould,  about  six  inches ;  com- 
mon ferruginous  or  coarse  martial  ciayi  five  yards ;  loose  argilla- 
ceous MfihsfT,  growing  J  gradually  more  compact  aS:  it  descends, 
two  yards ;  coarse  freestone,  eight  yards ;  limestone,  ohe  yard ; 
Mocil:  shiver,  approaching  to  coal,  one  yard;  a  stratum  of  hard, 
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eoane  iddstus,  sandstoDei  with  inmttODe  and  limcttooe  ialermixedj 
singularly  oompcMed  and  blended  together,  six  yards;  another 
•tratnm  of  black  Mhiter,  out  of  which  the  sulphurated  water  Issues; 
below  this  the  indurated  argil,  called  ckmch.  The  black  shiver  for 
the  roost  part  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum ;  and  some  of  it  so. 
ftroDgly  with  alum  and  green  vitriol,  as  to  hold  out  a  fair  encou* 
ragement  for  the  establishment  of  works  for  thoae  articles  in  this 
neighbourhood,"* 

About  one  mile  west  of  Gibland  Spa,  the  fomoos  Eoman  Wall 
enters  this  county  from  Northumberland,  near  the  borders  of  which 
Is  the  station  Magna,  or  Carr^Foran :  between  this  and  Biprd-O^*' 
WALD,  the  Boman  jtmboglana,  and  first  station  of  any  consequence 
on  the  Wall  in  Cumberland,  the  distance  is  two  miles  and  three  quar* 
%fn.  In  this  space  three  castella  are  visible,  situated  at  equal  m* 
tervals  of  six  ftif longs  and  a  half.  The  site  of  •Burd^^Oswald.is  kil^ 
and  commanding ;  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  terminates  with  a 
▼ery  steep  descent  towards  the  river  Iithing,  which  flows  near  the 
south  side  of  the  walls  for  a  length  of  several  miles*  **  This  eagtrmm 
Arms  a  paraUeliogram  of  120  yards  north  and  south,  by  eighty 
yards  east  and  west:  its  area  includes  about. two  acres.  All  its 
sides  have  been  fortified  with  walls,  of  which  Severos*s  forms  the 
northern  one ;  the  others  were  simple  aggestions  of  stone  uocemented 
with  mortar.  Th^  foundations  of  gateways,  and  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings, are  still  visible  all  over  the  station ;  as  well  as  thesite  of  the 
ptatarium,  though  almost  covered  with  a  modem  building.'*  Many 
Roman  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  near  this  station,  which 
appears,  by  the  three  following,  copied  from  Horsley,  to  have  be^ 
garrisoned  by  the  Mor^  prima  jElia  Duamum. 

I  O  14 

CO  I  AELIA 

BACORVM 

CVI  FREEST 

The  stone  with  this  Inscription  was  built  up  in  the  chimney  of 
«n  out-house  at  Willsford,  where  Camden  has  erroneously.fixed 

*  Warner's  To«r  tfarongh  Che  Northeip  Counties  Yo],  !{• 
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the  Roman  station,  iknother  stone  in  the  court  wall  of  the  stmt 
place  was  inscribed  thus : 

lOM 

COH  I  A 

C  PRE  M 

XIMV 

TRIBV 

Within  the  station  of  Burd-Oswald  were  several  other  inscribed 
stones,  all  referring  to  the  same  Cohort :  the  one  most  legible  was  as 
follows : 

TOM 
COH.  I.  ^IL 
DAC.  AKIO. 

Boce  the  time  of  Horsley,  other  inacriptions,  referring  to  this 
Cohortt  hare  been  found  at  Burd-Oswald,  particularly  on  two 
altars  dug  op  about  100  yards  without  the  principal  camp,  in  a 
kind  of  ancient  ruin,  within  seventy  yards  of  the  precipice  where 
the  Eamaa  Wall  csotsed  the  riv^  Irthing :  these  were  written  thua^ 

lOM 

COH.  I.  AE.  DAC 

POgTVHUNA 

a  P.  MARC 

GALLICVS 
TRIB 


lOM 
COH  I  AEL 
DACORTM 
P08TVMI 
ANAC  P 
PROB  AV 

TRIB. 


Copies  were  eommunicated,  in  the  year  1746,  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magasine,  by  Mr.  George  Smith ;  who  also  mentions  a  remark- 

H  \  able 
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able  inscription  which  he  discorered  in  the  wall  of  Naworth 

garden. 

FED 

CL.BRr 

This  he'  read,  Peditum  centum  quinquaginta  Britannarum  ;  and 
observes,  *'  we  never  knew  bef6re  this,  that  the  Romans  indulged 
any  national  troops  with  the  favor  of  garrisoning  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  but  here  are  ]50  British  troops  assigned  to  that  use."  This 
explanation  appears  somewhat  forced :  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
similar  inscriptions  have  not  been  roe^  with,  it  cannot  be  intitled  to 

full  assent. 

i 

From  this  station,  Severus's  Wall  may  be  traced  upwards  of  a 
mile ;  and  in  some  places  two,  three,  and  four  ranges  of  the  facing 
stones  may  be  observed.  Hadrian*!i  villummay  alsolse'Seen  at  a 
little  distance ;  and  advancing  still  westward,  all  tht  works  are  ^l&^ 
covered  very  distinctly.  Near  Wall  hours,  the  military  way  whfeh 
accompanied  the  walMs  extremely  perfect,  and  the  wair  itself  of  « 
considerable  height.  About  two  miles  south  of  the  Wall,  in  thi« 
quarter  of  the  county,  is 

Naworth  Castle  was  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  Lords  of 
Gilsland,  an  extensive  district  in  this  part  of  Cumberland,  but  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  a  descendant  of  Lord  William 
Howard,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Dacre^f  its  former  lords.  George,  Lord  Dacre,  the  last  heir 
^ale  of  that  family,  was,  acconUfig  to  Stow,  on  the  17th  of  May. 
1559,  "  by  a  great  mischaunce,  slayne  at  Thetford,  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Richard  Fulmerstone,  Knight,  bj^  meane  of  a  vaunting  horse  of 
woode  standing  within  the  same  house ;  upon  which  horse,  as  he 
meant  to  have  vaunted,  and  the  pins.of  the  feet  being  not  made 
sure,  the  horse  fell  upon  him,  and  bruised  the  brains  out  of  his 
head." 

This  castle  is  built  on  a  pleasant  eminence,  at  the  head  of  the 
Vale  of  Llanercost,  or  St.  Mary's  Holme.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
two  large  square  towers,  united  by  other  buildings,  and-  in* 
closing  a  quadrangular  court.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  oa 
r^ord,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  RanuU 

phus 
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pbus  Dacre,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  MuUoru^,  obtained 
a  licence  to  fortify,  and  convert  his  mansion  .here  into  a  castle. 
The  arms  over  the  entrance  are  the  Howards*  and  Dacres'  quarter- 
ed, supported  by  griffins,  and  crested  with  a  bull  collared ;  and 
their  motto.  Fort  in  Loialtie,  "  The  whole  house,"  says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, ''  is  a  true  specimen  of  ancient  inconvenience,  of  magnificence 
and  littleness ;  the  rooms  numerous,  accessible  by  sixteen  stair- 
cases, with  frequent  sudden  ascents  and  descents  into  the  bargain ; 
besides  a  long  narrow  gallery."  The  idea  of  a  comfortable  dwel- 
ling has,  indeed,  been  entirely  excluded  ;  and  the  whole  internal 
contrivance  seems  only  calculated  to  keep  an  enemy  out,  or  elude 
his  vigilance,  should  he  happen  to  get  in :  ite  hiding-holes  are  nume- 
rous ;  but  It  seems  probable,  that  many  of  its  close  recesses  are  even 
now  unknown. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  succeeded  in  the  occupation  of 
this  castle  by  Lord  William  Howard  ;  and  during  his  time  it  exhi- 
bited the  appearance  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  some  giant  of  ro- 
mance, rather  than  the  dwelling  of  an  English  nobleman.  ^'  Being 
made  Warden  of  the  Borders  by  Elizabeth,  and  appointed  to  con- 
troul  and  chastise  the  moss-troopers,  whose  devastations  were  such  as 
to  awaken  the  notice  of  government,  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
unthankful  office,  by  strengthening  his  castle,  and  securing  his  own 
apartments  in  every  possible  manner,  to  prevent  attack  from  with- 
out, and  filling  it  with  140  soldiers,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
offensive  operations.  'A  winding  staircase,  dark  and  narrow,  ad- 
mitting only  one  person  to  ascend  at  a  time,  guarded  by  a  succession 
of  strong  doors  plated  with  iron,  which,  on  their  massive  hinges 
turning,  grated  harsh  thunder,  and  when  shut,  defied  all  human 
strength  to  open,  led  to  the  rooms  which  he  occupied ;  a  library,  a 
chapel,  and  a  bed-chamber.  The  first  apartment  i»like  all  the 
other  rooms,  small,  dark,  and  inconvenient;  the  situation  sufficiently 
secluded,  and  secure,  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  contained  his 
own  suite  of  apartments.  The  roof  is  rudely  carved,  and  the  win- 
dows far  above  the  head.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  this  nobleman's 
attachment  to  letten,  in  a  vast  number  of  books,  chiefly  of  controver- 
sial 
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anl  divinity,  legeodary  history,  and  early  translations  of  the  dasiics; 
v^any  of  them  inscribed  in  the  Brst  page  with  the  hand  of  Lord 
AViliiam,  in  very  good  writing.  Some  manuscripts  of  no  great  an- 
tiquity are  among  the  volumes;  particularly  a  great  wooden  case^ 
abave  a  yard  in  height,  containing  three  leaves,  in  each  of  which  are 
two  pages  of  vellum  fairly  written  with  the  legend  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  In  this  cell  Lord  William  is  said  to  have  consumed  a 
great  part  of  his  time,  nourishing  bis  natural  severity  by  silent  soli- 
tude.  To  interrupt  these  hourt  of  seclusion,  was  an  offence  cauti- 
ously avoided  by  the  domestiOj  particularly  as  one  intrusion  had 
been  attended  with  fatal  effects. 

**  His  Lordship  was  one  day  deeply  engaged  among  his  schod- 
men  or  fathers,  when  a  soldier,  who  had  captured  an  unfortunate 
woss-trooper,  burst  into  the  apartment,  to  acquaint  his  master  with 
the  circumstance,  and  enquire  what  should  be  done  with  the  cap* 
live.  **  Hang  the  fellow  f'  said  Lord  William,  peevishly;  an 
expression  intended  to  convey  no  other  meaning  iiam  displeasure  to 
this  intrusion  upon  his  privacy.  Tbeaerfant,  bowererj  accustomed 
to  the  most  implicit  obedieacej  immediately  con&triicd  this  passion* 
fte  expression  into  a  command ;  and  a  few  houit  afterwards^  when 
Lord  William  directed  the  fellow  to  be  brought  befi>re  him  lor  exa* 
mtnatioo>  he  was  told,  that^  in  coroplianoe  with  his  orders  the  maa 
bad  been  hanged.''* 

The  governmejit  of  Lord  William  produced  a  wonderful  change 
in  tbe  lawless  mannen  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  introduced  « 
degree  of  security,  where  every  thing  before  bad  been  viofehce  and 
licentiousness.  The  means  employed  were,  however,  of  the  harah* 
est  kmd,  as  the  modes  of  imprisonment  and  punishment  fully  evince. 
*'  Prompt  execution  on  a  lofty  gallows  followed  tbe  hearing  of  his 
dread  tribunal ;  and  till  his  leisure  allowed  investigation,  the  prisoik- 
CIS  were  confined  in  the  dungeons;  four  horrible  apartments,  that 
still  exhibit  the  rings  to  which  criminals  were  chained  to  lecore 
them  during  the  dreadful  interval  that  passed  between  capture  and 
death,*t 

Near 

•  Warners Northcni Toar, ToL II,  f  Ibid. 
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Near  tbe  library  it  the  aacient  oratory,  ivbere  Lord  William 
followed  tbe  leiigien  qf  hit  ancestort  in  privacy :  the  walif  aad 
ceiliog  are  richly  oniameoted  with  coatt  of  armt,  ai^  carvings  in 
wood,  painted  ^d  gi)t.  Oo  one  side  it  a  paintiog,  in  the  manner 
of  Lucas  Van  X^eyden,  representing  the  flagellation  of  oqr  Savioor^ 
bb  crucifixion,  and  resurrection.  Various  pieces  of  sculpture  Ia 
white  marble  are  also  preserved  herei  among  them  is  Judas  saluting 
Christ ;  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  an  Abbess  with  a  sword 
waiting  ofi  a  crowned  Personage,  who  is  stabbing  himself ;  and/ a 
Monk  with  a  crowned  Head  in  bis  hand  9  these  are  thought  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Priory  at  XJapercost* 

The  chapel  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  castle,  fitted  up  in  a  very 
antique  stjf le.  The  ceiling,  and  altar  end,  are  composed  of  wood 
paonebiD  large  squares,  and  ornamented  with  deltneati<ms  of  the 
Patriafcha,  several  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  and  other  scrips 
tural  personages.  On  tbe  side  facing  the  pulpit  are  blazoned  the 
aims  of  all  the  Howards  from  Fuld^t  to  whom  they  trace  their 
descent,  to  the  year  1025 ;  together  with  those  of  the  families  with 
whom  thejr  had  made  alliance  t  below  the  shields  are  the  names  of 
the  persons  they  belonged  to.  This  pedigree  is  very  4itferent  from 
those  of  the  Howards  contained  in  the  books  of  peerage.  On  the 
window,  la  glass,  are  represented  kneeling,  Thomas  Lord  Dacrc^ 
who  died  in  the  year  1525,  and  hit  ]Lady,  Elisabeth,  the  rich 
heiicsB  of  the  barony  of  Greystoke* 

Tbe  hall  is  a  noble  old  apartment,  seventy-eigbt  feet  in  length* 
and  proportionably  high  and  wide.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  4 
variety  of  «vooden«pannelled  compartments,  (like  those  in  the 
chapel,)  containing  the  portraits  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
other  Sovereigns  of  England,  and  their  royal  branches,  to  the 
nflion  <tf  the  houses  of  York  and  (^ncaster:  these  were  said  to 
have  been  brought  fiom  the  castle  at  Klrk*Oawald.  Tbe  inter- 
lections  of  the  frame-work  are  embossed  with  the  ahtelds  and 
aehieveneataof  the  ancient  owners  of  the  castle.  At  one/nd  of 
this  apartment  is  a  great  gallery,  adorned  with  four  vas(  crests, 
carved  In  wood,  representipg  a  griffin,  a  dolphin,  a  uniconi,  and 

an 
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an  ox»  with  a  coronet  round  his  neck :  oh  the  front  is  the  figure 
of  a  iLDight  in  armour,  in  vrood ;  and  liicewise  two  other  figures, 
in  short  jackets  and  caps,  apparently  vassals.  The  chimney  here 
Is  nearly  seventeen  feet  wide.  An  inner  apartment  is  hung  with 
ancient  tapestry ;  and  contains  a  head  of  Anns  of  Cleves,  and 
several  family  portraits.  This  stnictare,  and  its  whole  interior 
arrangement,  operates  very  forcibly  in  recalling  ideas  of  feudal 
oppression  and  manners.  The  old  windows  are  narrow  and  grated; 
the  doors  almost  entirely  cased  with  iron,  moving  on  ponderous 
1)inges;  and  guarded  with  massive  bolts.  The  chambers  dark, 
hung  with  gloomy  furniture,  and  the  approaches  intricate,  and 
without  regularity.  The  mantle^pieces  are  sculptured  with  coat 
armour;  many  of  the  ceilings  figured,  and  the  mouldings  of  seve-* 
ral  apartments  gilt  and  painted.  The  Roman  inscriptions  that 
were  formerly  placed  in  the  garden,  have  been  long  removed  C6 
^okeby,  in  Yorkshire. 

■  The  vale  that  deseends  from  Naworth  Castle  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  of  Danercost  is  abput  half  a  mile  in  breadth;  and  be* 
tween  two  and  three  in  length :  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  m  the  county.  The  sides,  which  are  gentle  declivities^ 
«re  thickly  covered  with  wood ;  at  the  bottom  flows  the  river 
Irthing,  at  a  short  distance  frqm  the  banks  of  which  stand  the  re* 
mains  of  Ll  anbrOost  Priory,  an  Augustine  moiuistery,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Vallibus,  in  the  year  1169.  '  On  the  Dissolution  it 
was  valued,  according  to  Speed,  at  791.  19s.  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Dacre.  But  few 
vestiges  of  the  monastic  buildings  remain,  though  they  were  origi- 
nally sufficiently  extensive  to  become. ti|e  residence  of  Edward  the 
First,  during  one  of  his  Scotch  expeditions.  Part  of  the  stnicture 
is  now  used  as  a  farm^-house ;  and  some  portion  of  the  cemetry  baa 
been  converted  into  gardens.  The  gate  of  the  burial-ground-  is  a 
fine  semicircular  arch. 

Th«  church  is  in  the  conventual  form,  with  a  low  tower  em- 
brasured. The  portal  at  the  west  entrance  consists  of  numerooa 
mouldings,  supported  by  .pilasters,  with  plain  capital  and  bases: 
over  it  is  a  well-scufptured  figure  of  Mary  Magdalen,  in  a  recess 

surmounted 
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surmounted  with  a  Gothic  canopy ;  apparently  more  modern  than 
^le  rest  of  the  boildtng:  on  the  right  is  a  diminutiTe  figure  of  a 
monk,  kneeling.  This  part  of  the  structure  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
parochial  church ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  open,  and 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Round  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  edifice  runs  a  colonnade,  with^ 
pointed  arches,  supported  on  single  pillars,  which  hare  a  light  and 
airy  appearance:  most  of  the  windows  are  high  and  narrow.  In 
the  cross  aisle  are  several  tombs  of  the  Howard  .and  Dacre  famliesy 
whose  sculptured  honors  are  now  almost  obliterated.  "  Their 
blazoned  arms  and  Gothic  tombs,  many  of  which  are  sumptuous, 
are  so  matted  with  briars  and  thistles,  that  even  the  foot  of 
curiosity  is  kept  at  a  distance.''*  In  the  church  was  formcrij 
this  inscription : 

Sir  Bowlatid  Vaux,  tliat  »oin«timc  was  the  Lord  of  Triermaine, 
It  dead,  hja  body  clad  in  lead,  and  ligs  law  onder  this  slaoe ; 
Evin  as  we»  evin  so  was  he,  on  earth  a  levan  man  ; 
£viii  as  he,  evin  so  maan  we,  for  all  the  craft  we  can* 

The  principal  materials  for  this  edifice*  are  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Roman  Walt,  which  passed  within  a  short 
distance.  "  Near  the  place,'*  says  Pennant,  "  are  some  remains, 
about  four  feet  high,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  in  an  adjoining 
vale  they  rise  to  eight  or  ten,  with  very  perfect  facing  stones  on. 
each  side ;  the  middle  part  is  composed  of  small  stones,  and. 
mortar, flung  in  (probably  hot)  without  any  order,  the  facing  stones 
are  from  fen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  four  inches  thick." 
One  or  two  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  stones  built 
up  in  the  waits  of  the  Priory.  The  manuscript  chronicle  of 
Llanercost,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum^  mentions  the  elec* 
tion  of  a  prior  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose 
name  was  Thomas  de  Hextoldesham  ;  a  man  of  such  wordly  con- 
duct, that,  besides  the  oalli  of  canonical  obedience,  he  was  obliged 

by 

*  So  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  depository  of  departed  greatness, 
that,  not  many  years  ago,  the  body  of  Lord  Wittiam  Dacre  was  disinterred, 
and  the  leaden  coffin  in  which  he  had  been  buried,  stolea. 
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by  the  bbhop,  to  make  a  aoleinn  prontie,  Uoi  to  firetpunt pnOUe 
tunHr^p  nor  to  keep  so  large  a  pack  qf  hoamis  at  he  had  Jormcrif 
(bne. 

CAfTLBSTBAD8>  toineHmet  ^lled  Cauiheck'Fortp  is  geneiallf 
admitted  to  be  the  thirteenth  station  mf /mroit  Ttfib',  though  nearly 
400  yatds  south  of  the  pTmkitHtwt<e*  Horrtey  and  Warboitoii 
suppose  it  the  Peiriam  of  the  Ronans ;  and  its  distance  from  the 
•tations,  and  the  inscriptioiit  found  here,  render  the  opinioa 
cxtfemely  probable.  The  lands  roand  the  fort  are  now  in  a  fine 
state  of  culliration,  and  mbst  piobabky  the  whole  station  would 
long  ago  have  been  defaced  by  the  operations  of  hosbandry,  but 
Ibr  a  forest  of  oaks^  with  which  some  former  proprietor  permitted 
it  to  be  ovemin.  The  estate  was  some  years  since  purchased  of 
the  Dacre  family  by  the  late  John  Johnson,  Esq.  who  erected  a 
new  residence  between  the  fort  and  the  ancient  manoi^hoiise,  and 
made  a  garden  on  the  site  of  the  station,  at  which  time  its  dimen* 
lions  were  exactly  ascertained* 

Its  form  was  that  of  an  oblong  square;  tbe  width  100  yards; 
and  the  length,  in  the  directions  east*south«east  and  west-south* 
west,  130  yards.  The  outward  walls  were  faced  on  each  side  with 
large  stones ;  and  filled  with  stones  thrown  in  irregularly  to  the 
height  of  one  foot ;  then  a  strong  cement  of  lime  and  sand,  four 
inches  in  thickness ;  and  thus  alternately,  with  stones  and  cement 
to  the  top :  the  width  of  the  foundations  was  eight  feet.  Without 
the  walls,  on  the  south  side,  was  a  large  platform  of  stone,  five  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  measuring  eleven  yards  by  eight.  The  up* 
per  soil  of  the  area  within  the  station  was  turned  over  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  when  various  fragments,  altars,  and  other  memorials 
of  antiquity,  were  found.  The  under  stratum  was  a  stiff  clay, 
with  a  thick  layer  of  pebbles  and  gravel  above  it,  which  covered 
the  whole  area :  the  ground  was  very  irregular,  and  several  ruins  of 
walls  were  seen,  but  too  much  confused  to  admit  the  forms  of  the 
buildings  to  be  determined.  The  south-east  and  west  sides  had 
been  moated  ;  the  north  side  was  Secured  by  an  abrupt  descent,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  river  Cambcck. 

One 


One  of  tbe  altm  dfacovtred  in  Ihif  search  was  neatly  oraameiiled 
mlik  a  land  of  checker  woik»  and  inscribed 

f.  O.  M.  EG. 
LOCI.  CVI. 

Anotlier  was  dedicated  to  Mto ;  and  a  third  to  the  same  deity; 
under  the  title  BekUueader  ;  a  corruption  from  the  British  Btie 
der  cadro;  signifying,  <'  the  poissant  God,  Mars."  Several  br»* 
ken  altars  were  also  found ;  some  plain,  others  inscribed,  or  or^ 
oameafed;  the  jpedestai  of  a  column,  two  sacrificing  instruments, 
and  various  parts  of  sculptured  figures,  neatly  executed.  Some 
Romaa  ooias  were  likewise  mei  with ;  principally  of  the  lower 
CBpire. 

At  a  Uttie  distance  from  the  fort  the  foundations  of  a  iwildtng 
were  discovered ;  and  round  it^  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  some  wheat; 
the  grain  was  entire*  bnt  black  :  here  the  largest  altar  was  founds 
From  the  general  appearance  of  the  remains,  this  was  thought  to 
have  l>eett  a  place  of  sacrifice. 

Various  other  altars,  and  remains,  that  have  been  referred  tot  hit 
staition  witfani  the  last  900  or  300  years,  are  described  by  Horeley; 
Mad  in  diffetent  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  most 
remarkable  are  thoK  which  relate  to  the  worship  of  the  «un,  which* 
if  not  a  I0C4I  deity  in  Britain,  appears,  from  the  inscripttaas,  to 
have,  at  least,  had  votaries  in  the  Roman  army.  On  one  altar, 
^ith  other  characters  that  could  not  be  dearly  traced,  were  the 
word* 

DEO  SOLI  MITK 

which  Mr.  Horsley  translates.  To  tlie  Deity  qf  the  Sun;  and  ob* 
serves,  that  MithroM  was  the  name  given  by  the  Persians  both  to 
Che  stjii  and  fire.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  hypocaust  were  also 
discovered  near  this  station ;  and  some  pieces  of  a  glass  bowl,  on 
which  the  story  of  Acteon  is  thought  to  have  been  engraven,  from 
.his  name  appearing  on  the  fragments  in  Greek  characters.* 

Waltow 
»  gee  Gentlemsn'f  Magazine,  Vol.  42.  where  the  pieces  of  gle«s  and  Dm 
b^pocaust  are  particularly  described. 
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Walton  House,  the  seat  of  William  iohniCMi»  Esq.  is  a  rerjT 
handsome  mansion,  co&spicuously  situated,  and  commandiog  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Irthing*  The  grounds 
are  extremely  pleasant;  and  the  distant  views  bounded  by  the  long 
range  of  mountains  that  divides  this  county  from  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  interesting  from 
their  diversity, 

BRAMPTON 

Is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  Castlesteads,  in  a  deep  aqd 
narrow  vale,  round  which  the  country  swells  into  considerable 
eminences.  Camden  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  Eoman  Breme- 
turacum,  "  where  the  Cuneus  Armahirarum  were  in  garrison  on  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;''  and  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  at  present.  At  the  east  end  is  a  vast  conical  mount,  called 
the  N^oat,  or  Castle-hill ;  its  height  is  about  360  feet  perpendicular, 
and  its  acclivity  very  steep.  Near  the  summit  Is  a  trench  and 
rampart,  which  entirely  surround  the  hill,  the  crown  of  which  has 
been  formed  into  a  plain,  about  paces  in  diameter,  and  defended 
by  a  breast-work.  The  view  from  this  part  is  exceedingly  exten* 
sive,  except  towards  the  south,  where,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles, 
it  is  bounded  by  lofty  eminences :  on  the  west  the  eye  commands 
all  the  levels  from  Carlisle  to  the  Sol  way  Frith ;  northward,  the 
barren  tract  round  Bewcastle,  and  the  distant  heights  of  Scotland, 
are  seen  ;  and  to  the  east,  the  prospect  is  only  confined  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  high  mountains  about  the  river  Reed,  in 
Northumberland. 

In  Holland's  Additions  to  Camden,  edition  1695,  but  omitted  in 
that  of  1722,  is  the  following  inscription,  given  by  the  Doctor  as 
having  been  found  on  a  votive  altar,  erected  to  the  Goddess  Nymph 
of  the  Brigantes,  for  the  health  of  the  Empress  Plautilla,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Severus,  and  the  whole  Imperial  family, 
by  Cocceius  Nigrinus,  a  treasurer  to*  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Horsley 
refers  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brampton. 

HEJK 
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DEJE  NYMPHiE  BRIO 

QUOD  VOVERAT  PRO 

SALVTE  PLAVTILIiE  CO.  INVlCTiK 

DOM.  NOSTRI  INVICTi 

IMP.  M.  AUUELIL  SEVERI 

ANTONINI  PII  FEL  CiES  ^ 

AVG.  TOTIVSQVE  DO 

MVS  DIVINE  EIVS 

M.  COCCEIVS  VIGRINVS 

Q.  AVG.  N.  DEVOTVS 

LIBENS  SVSCEPTVM  S 

LiETO  II  ....  • 

Biaropton  principally  consists  of  one  spacious  street,  irregularly 
bniit ;  but  a  few  modern  houses,  and  a  good  inn,  have  been  lately 
erected.  Its  chief  support  is  a  large  weelcly  market,  and  two  annual 
fairty  for  which  the  grant  was  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Thiid,  by  Thomas  de  Multon,  Lord  of  Gilsland.  The  inbabitanU 
•are  numerous,  but  not  well  employed,'  there  being  no  manufacture 
of  any  extent  in  the  town :  it  appears,  however,  to  be  improving ; 
and  a  railed  waggon- way,  which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  made 
from  his  collieries  at  Tindale-fell,  will  probably  quickly  conduce  to 
the  augmentation  of  its  trade.  Religious  wonhip  is  performed  in 
thechapci:  this  was  consecrated  in  17S9,  having  been  rebuilt  with 
the  materials  of  the  church,  which  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  town* 

Vol.  III.  I  OB 

*  This  inscription  wai  read  by  the  Doctor  thus ; 

Detb  HymphtB  Brigentom 

quod  voverat  pro 

salute  PJautills  coi\jagti  invicts 

domini  nostri  invicti 

Impcratoris  Marci  Aurelii  Severi 

AtitoniDi  pii  fellcis  Cssarii 

Augasti  totittsqoe  do- 

rous  divine  ejus 

Marcus  Coc^eiui  Ntgrinus 

'  qucstor  Augusli  nnmini  devotus 

libens  susceptuoi  solvit 

L*loII  .... 
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on  a  bold  eminence  netr  lite  banks  of  the  river  Irthing.  The  chancel 
yet  remains,  and  the  burial  service  is  generally  read  there,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  preferring  to  be  interred  in  the  ground  that  bad 
entombed  their  ancestors.  From  the  comparison  made  with  the 
register  of  christenings,  for  the  latter  twenty  years  of  the  past  and 
preceding  centuries,  it  appears  that  the  increase  within  that  term 
has  been  upwards  of  500. 

About  two  miles  from  Brampton,  on  the  face  of  a  roclc  over-hang- 
ing the  river  Gelt,  18  the  celebrated  Roman  inscription  noticed*  by 
Camden,  and  almost  every  antiquary  since  his  time.  The  rock  on 
which  it  is  cut  is  of  an  angular  form :  from  its  exposed  sitaation,  the 
letters  have  been  partially  obliterated  by  the  weather,  but  still  Jess 
SQ  than  could  have  been  expected,  atf  it  may  be  ascertained,  by  the 
inscription  itself,  that  it  has  endured  the  storms  of  more  than  fifteen 
centuries.  The  shape  of  the  characters,  and  arrangement  of  the 
lines,  cannot  be  well  understood  without  an  engraving;  but  the 
'  mode  in  which  it  is  generally  read,  and  which  seems  to  be  tbe  true 
one,  is  as  follows : 

IX  X 
VEXL  LEO  li  AVG  OB  AFP 
8VB  AGRICOLA  OPTIO 
APRO  E  MAXIMO 

CONSVLIBVS 

OFICINI  M£RCATl 

MBRCATIVS  FERMI. 

This,  as  explained  by  Mf.  Horsley,  is  y'exiUatio  Legioiiis  sccmtLs 
JugusUB,  ob  virttttem  oppcUaA^t  sub  Agrieola  optione  Apro  ct  Ma- 
ximo Consulibus  ex  qfficina  MtrcMii  MeraUius  filiiu  Fcrmii,^  On 
the  same  rock,  beneath  the  above  hmcription,  but  in  a  more  modern 
character,  are  tbe  words 

OFICIVM  nOMANORVM. 

Near  tbe  junction  of  the  rivers  Irthing  and  Gelt  is  Edmoitd 
Castlc,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.    The  situation  it- 
self 

*  Tor  more  cstended  particulars  conoemiDg  thit  uiacription,  we  muat  refer  to 
the  Britannia  Rifmana,  Cuuibciland,  No.  44* 
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self  is  extremely  beautiftil ;  but  the  groondt  have  been  much  im« 
proved  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  has  planted  a  variety  of  tree^, 
had  walks  made  through  the  woodi^  and  otherwise  embellished  hb 
demesiie  by  tasteful  and  judicious  alterations.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  this  mansion,  near  the  village  of  Hayton,  on  a  rising 
ground^  is  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Castle  Hill,  raised  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  adjacent  land,  hollow  on  the  top,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  yards  in  diameter. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  north-west  of  Esmond  Castle  is 
Watcacboss,  the  fourteenth  station  odHtieamFdlli,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  the  JbaUabaoithe  Notltia.  It  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence,  of  an  easy  ascent,  and  commanding  a  very 
extensive  proapect  On  the  sooth  side  are  several  irregular  lines  ' 
and  bnasl-works,  and  the  site  of  the  Ptaetorium  is  still  distinct.  The 
miitiary  way,  which  generally  accompanied  the  Pmientura,  runs 
in  thi*  part  of  the  coonty  at  some  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
marshes  and  bogs  through  which  both  the  Walls  of  Severus  and  Ha- 
drian were  carried.  Its  comparative  direction,  therefore,  froiii 
Carr-vofMi  to  Skmwix,  is  that  of  a  string  to  a  bow ;  and  hence  it 
passes  this  station,  which  is  several  handred  yards  south  of  the  wall. 
The  two  inscriptions,  numbered  30  and  37  in  Horsley,  are  referred 
by  that  gentleman  to  Watchcioss.    The  first  has  these  letters : 

LEG  n  N* 
>'IVUTE 
RTVLLIA 

Legionis  Stcunda  Augusta  CenhtnaJuUi  TertuUmmpomtk. 

Warwick,  a  small  village  near  the  baoki  of  the  Eden,  it 
of  considerable  antiquity,  but  mistakenly  supposed,  by  Camden, 
to  have  been  the  Roman  flfrondtum,  where  the  sixth  cohort  of 
the  Nervii  kept  garrison.  That' it  was  a  military  station  seems 
evident  from  its  name ;  Guart  signifying  a  guard  or  garrison,  and 
nick,  a  place  of  residence.  By  the  Saxons  it  wu  called  War- 
ring-wick, a  name  of  similar  import.  The  church  is  of  remote 
ori|io,  but  the  date  of  lis  foundation  b  unknown:  it  was  grant- 

U  ed^ 
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ed,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  tothe  Abbey  ofSt.  Marjr^ 
in  York,  but  was  then  mentioned  as  a  chapel.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  built  with  square  stone :  its  length  is  about  twenty-four  yards; 
yet,  from  an  arch  now  filled  up  at  the  west  end,  rt  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  120  feet  further.  The  east  end  is  wngular,  being  of 
a  semicircular  form^  with  thirteen  niches,  ten  feet  eight  rnches  high, 
and  seventeen  inches  broad,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground :  the  top 
of  each  niche  is  arched,  and  in  two  of  them  a  small  window*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  about  300. 

Warwick  Hall,  the  seat  of  Robert  Warwick,  Esq.  is  a  low 
and  retired  mansion,  situated  in  a  finely  cultivated  vale  on  the 
baoks  of  the  river  Eden.  The  adjacent  lands  have  been  great>y 
improved  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  present-  owner; 
and  a  Common,  belonging  to  himself  and  tenants,  has  lately  been 
inclosed,  and  is  now  in  a  progressive  state  of  amelioration  by  til- 
lage, draining,  and  plantations.  This  maTior  was  given  by  Hubert 
de  Vallibus,  and  Robert  his  son,  to  Odard,  Lord  of  Corfay,  a 
short  time  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  and  has  been  transmitted 
through  his  descendants  (who  obtained' the  name  of  Warwick  from 
these'  possessions)  to  the  present  reign.  Francis  Warwick,  Esq. 
of  Warwick  Hail,  died  in  July,  1772;  and,  ar  appears  by  the 
parochial  register,  was  the  nineteenth  Lord  of  the .  Manor.  The 
original  name  of  the  present  proprietor,  who  became  possessed  of 
Hie  estates,  as  heir  at  law,  in  the  year  1784,  was  Bonner:  this,  by 
royal  licence  ih  1792,  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Warwick  only.  The 
house  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  some  additional  improvements 
are  now  niaking.  ^ 

Corby  Castle,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Henry  Howard, 
Esq.  is  boldly  situated  on  an  elevated  cliff  impending  over  the 
river  Eden,  whose  finely  wooded  and  rocky  banks  are  seen  from 
hence  in  a  most  picturesque  point  of  view.  The  building  is  irre- 
gular ;  andtfiough  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
owners  of  the  manor  for  several  centuries,  it  display's  but  little 
reiTiains  of  antiquity,  having  undergone  such  various  and  ex- 
tensive  alterations,  that  its  name  is  almost  the  only  circum- 
stance 
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stance  'tliSH>  cooTeystbe  idea  of  a  fortress.  It  is  now  a  conve- 
nieoty  and  elegantly  furnished,  dmnestic  habi4ation;  but  the 
chief  features  of  the  place  are  its  celebrated  •  and  beautiful 
grounds,  which  ¥re  shall  describe^  after  noticing  a  few  paintings 
in  the  dming-room. 

The  principal  of  these  are,  a  Philosopher  reading  by  torch*Ught ; 
a  full  length  portrait  of  the  severe  Lord  Wii^liam  Howard, 
the  owner  of  Naworth  Castle,  and  collateral  ancestor  of  the  present 
respectable  proprietor  of  Corby  Castle,  clothed  in  aritiour ;  and  a 
curious  piece  by  Titian,  representing  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
hit  Empress,  seated  at  a  table  with  an  hour-glass  before  them.  The 
bead  of  Charles  i;  in  a  fine  style  of  composition  and  coloring,  very; 
far  superior  to  the  lady's ;  she  is  delineated  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  .grief  at  the  purpose  of  her  husband,  who  is  imparting 
to  her  his  intention  of  renouncing  the  world,  and  spending  his  fu- 
tyre  days  in  monastic  severities  and  seclusion.  In  this  apartment' 
i$  likewise  a  remarkable  vestige  of  antiquity  ;  a  square  stone,  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near  VViuchester,  and  inscribed 
with  the  words  Alfrcdm  Rex,  dccclxxxi.  in  Saxon  letters.  Al- 
fred was  founder  of  that  monastery. 

The  walks  of  Corby  were  disposed  for  the  most  part  by  the- 
fi^ther  of  the  present  possessor,  who  began  his  improvements  about 
the  year  1706,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  the  Dutch  taste,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  £nglisb  gardening  in  compliment' to  King 
William.  "  The  exchange  of  style,''  observes  Mr.  Warner,  "  was 
so  far  for  the  better,  that  the  iatter  mode  had  classical  ideas  for  its' 
foundation ;  but  the  climate  and  scenery  of  this  country  never  har* 
noniEed  weU  with  decorations  taken  from  ancient  mythology ;  and, 
after  a  reign  of  half  a<entury,  in  which  Good-sense,  led  astray  by 
pleasing  associations,  lost  itself  amidst  temples,  statues,  and  inscrip- 
tions. Taste  at  length  took  her  by  the  band,  and  presented  Na- 
ture toberlor  a  prototype;  bidding  her,  in  future,  borrow  all 
her  ideas  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of  eacbanting  variety  and 
p<ctaresc|ue  beauty. 

13  .  "  Some 
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«'  Some  of  these  elaMlcaDy-disposed  parts  at  Corbj  Castle  are 
still  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  haod  that  laid  them  out ;  bat 
tbey  only  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  more  modern  improvements  of  Mr. 
Howard.  To  these  beautiful  scenes  we  were  introduced  by  a 
descending  path,  arched  over  head  by  the  finely  spreading  branches 
of  some  fine  lime-trees,  which  admit  occasional  peeps  at  the  reaches 
of  the  Eden,  both  lip  and  down  the  river ;  the  former  showing  him 
in  his  rude,  impetuous  course,  thundering  over  a  rugged  bed  of 
rock,  maddened  by  the  close  confinement  of  his  banks ;  the  latter 
throwing  him  before  the  eye  Into  a  still,  lake-like  scene,  silently 
rolling  on  his  floods  through  flowe^enamened  meads,  and  gentle 
velvet  banks. 

*'  Proceeding  onwards  for  a  hw  hundred  yards,  a  point  of  view 
IS  caught,  at  once  curious  and  picturesque :  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
HKer  now  rises  in  front,  and  a  deep  (aceof  perpendicular  rock,  whose 
beetling  head  is  crowned  with  wood.  Halfway  down  this  precipice 
are  tecii  traces  of  masonry,  in  fom  small  windows,  and  some  regular 
amngements  of  stone,  which  prove  that  human  art  has  exercised 
ittetf  in  this  singular  spot  They  form  the  facing  of  an  excavation 
Called  Si,  Conitantint^s  Cell,*  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a  gallery; 
eHber  the  seat  of  solitary  sanctity  in  superi^titious  times,  or  of  re- 
treat and  safety  in  violent  ones ;  or,  perhaps,  designed  for  both 
purposes,  as  occasion  might  require.  The  inhabitants,  at  ail  events, 
nHght  be  sure  of  resting  unmolested  in  this  retreat,  since  it  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  path  steep,  narrow,  and  perilous,  and  which, 
beibre  the  wood  was  cleared  away,  must  also  Have  been  invisible. 
With  this  object,  and  the  rocky  bank  on  our  right,  the  rivef  be- 
fore nsy  and  a  castellated  summerhoMe  crowning  the  distant 
eminence,  we  paced  aking  the  margin  of  the  stream  for  half  a 
mile,  when  the  rock  to  the  right  suddenly  rears  Itself  to  a  tre- 
mendous 

«  Thit  is  alio  eallcd  Wtthewui  S^4purrd ;  and  fke  cosnlry  pe*pl«  have  ■ 
tnditioa,  that  the  eacavalioR  was  made  hy  the  yowiger  sou  af  a  king  af  Scas- 
laad,  Dsmed  Constantine,  as  a  hermitage ;  where  he  himself  lived  and  died. 
TJie  three  cells  are  from  twenty  to  tweo^-two  feet  in  depth  >  the  gallery  is 
about  seven  feet  broad. 
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jneodous  h«ight,  ito  perpendicular  face  embaned  lo  the  most  sin- 
guiar  manner  with  the  knarkd  looto  of  sMne  vast  and  ancient  oaks» 
whose  giant  armt,  aloft  in  air,  stretch  themselves  oter  the  walk 
beneath.  This  grand  scene  is  opposed  on  the  other  side  by  a  bank 
of  gentle  declivity  and  pastoral  appearance ;  and  between  them 
u  caught  another  long  reach  of  the  river,  terminated  by  a  promqfi-.' 
lory,  one  dark  mass  of  fir-tree  shade  from  top  to  bottom.  Retracing 
our  footsteps,  we  took  the  walk  that  exhibits  the  old  decorations 
of  the  place ;  and  keeping  aside  the  river,  opens  In  succession; 
the  cascade,  the  temple,  the  excavated  apartment,  and  a  stair* 
case  hewn  ont  of  the  rciick,  a^rding  a  descent  from  its  summit 
to  its  foot."  Within  a  recess,  formed  by  an  overhanging  -rock  In 
these  grounds,  is  the  Roman  ipiti^  disspribed  as  JHoi  \0  in  Dotsley'4' 
Cumberland. 

This  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Second  ta  HuboK  de 
Vallibiis,  who  consigned  it  to  William  de  Odard,  Lbrddf-CorbjK^ 
In  the  sixteenth  of  £dward  the  Second*  it  wai  held  by  Roland  "dW 
Rifihmund,  and  the  tame  year  conveyed  m  Sir  Andtei^  de  Harela^- 
the  uniort«inate  Eart  of  Carlisle :  op  his  attainder  tt  ^as  granted  to 
Sir  Richard  de  Salkeld*  vhose  descendai^ts  pootynned  possessors  till 
the  rfignof  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  Sir  Richard  de  Salkdd^  th^ 
then  owner,  dying  without  male  issue,  his  estates  were  divided 
among  bit  iire  daughters,  and  fco-heiiesses.  This  Sir  Richard  ap* 
pears,  from  the  following  epitaph,  to  have  been  bMried  with  bit 
lady  in  the  church  of  WfHbenil»  betweei;^  tl>e  nort^  aisle  and  thfs 
chancel. 

Here  lies  Sir  Richard  Salkeld,  that  knight^ 

Wbo  in  hit  Und  was  nickle  of  night ; 

The  Captain  and  Keeper  ^afCaiiishi  ma^lie. 

And  alao  the  Lurd  ofCorkebyf; : 

And  now  he  lies  under  this  atao^. 

He  and  hit  lady  DaH»e  June. 

The  eighteenth  day  of  Febrnere 

This  gentle  knighe  wat  buried  here. 

I  pray  you  all  that  this  do  tee. 

Pray  for  their  toult  for  charitee ; 

For  at  they  are  now— ao  sraarwe  all  be. 

1 4  Thi( 
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.  This  jnscripttoii  iiio  the  old  Engliih  characters:  above  are  the 
effigies  of  a  man  and  woman  in  alabaster.  The  two  eldest  daogb- 
ters,  Catherine  and  Margiret,  bad  Corby  in  partition ;  and  of  their 
descendants  it  .was  purchased  by  Lord  William  Howard,  who  settled 
it  upon, his  second  son,  from  whom  it  was  derived  by  the  present 
possessor. 

On  the  western  banks  of  the  Eden,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Corby,  are  the  ruins  of  Wetberai  Priory,  founded  for  monks 
of  the. Benedictine  Order,  by  the  Earl  Ranulph  de  iVfeschines,  about 
tl^e  year  10$6,  .and  afterwards  given  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Carlisle.  The  benefactions  of  devoutly  disposed  people  increased 
t))e  |K>sses6ions  of  this  establishment  considerably ;  and  Bichard 
the  First  grisnted  its  inn)ates.many  immunities  and  privileges,  par- 
ticularly an  exemption  from  pleas  and  plaints  for  murder,  robbery^ 
daaq^BU^i  jind  all  the  bther  impodlioni  that  wcreao'common  in  that 
^g^pf/^eiidal  tyranny.  >  The  Priory  was  sarreiidered  in  the  year 
1599:;..it^  rt;v£4iues  were  then  valued  at  near  J301.-  The  only  part 
qftlie  ^uil^ing  now  remaining  is  the  gateway,  which  is  ornamented 
vitha  ^ne  eiiptic  arch.  <<  Its  square,  turreted  (brih,''  observiss'^Mc, 
WarAer^  *'.  points  out  the  strength  with  which  it  was  constructed, 
in  order  to  resist,  or  repel,  the  attacks  of  the  moss^tnrapers.  Plati^ 
^nd  trifling  as  it  is,  it  yet  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  very  beatiti* 
ful  picture  which  opens  at  this  spot.  A  deep  glen,  with  bold  and 
IpAy  banks  of  rock  and  wood,  bearing  in  its  bosom  the  river  Eden, 
of  cry^italline.trsinsparency,  confines  the  eye  toMhe  right  by  iti  rer- 
dant  eminences ;  and  opening  to  the  left,  lets  ia  a  broad,  luxuriant 
valley,  bounded  by  distant  hills/' 

.  In  the  parish  of  Cumwbilton,  in  the  middle  of  a  desolate  waste, 
generally  denominated  King  llarTy,  where  the  ground  is  every 
where  rent  with  torrents,  and  the  deop-worn  channels  filled  with 
rugged  stones,  is  an  extensive  Druidical  Circle^  called,  from  its 
appearance,  and  contrast  to  the  black,  mossy  earth  thrt  sur* 
rounds  it,  the  QrcyYaud^.*    The  number  of  stones  which  com* 
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pose  this  monuihent  is  eighty<^ght ;  tbe  diameter  of  the  clrde 
if  about  fifty-tvA>  yards:  the  stones  are  but  small,  the  largest  not' 
exceeding  foor  ieet  in  height ;  that  of  the  greatest  iitagnitude 
standsmbout  four  yards  from  the  circle,  on  the  north-west  point. 
The  barrenness  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  vestige  of - 
former^ostoms  is  remarkable,  almost  the  only  symptoms  of  vege- 
tatiba  being  a  bare  covering  of  heath  and  thin  moss.  The  estates 
JO  this  parish  faave  passed  for  several  ceoturies  In  a  regular  line  of 
descent  iirom  father  to  son  ;  and  .the  respective  families  having  had 
but  liltieinteitoiirse  with  the  mqre  open  parts  of  the  country,  a 
great  similarity  of  character  and  disposUion  has  been  induced 
among  the  inhabitants.  Honest,  credulous,  and  superstitious,  they  - 
are  tenacious  of  conforming  to  ancient  customs,  and  hate  a  bhirft* 
nets  of.  demeanor  vhicb  assimilates.  In  9  certain  degree,  -with  pri« 
xacval  manners..  Thei  r  tenementi  are  but  tittle  better  tha  n  hovels, ' 
floveied  with  straw^;  and  the' number  of  houses  throughout  tiw 
vhoJe  partsb,  though  congregated  into  -^sevea  villages,  scarcely 
amount  to  100.  . 

CASTLB-oAJtRocK,   a  mrnic' derived  frnm   Ctistle-Careg,  the' 
€'asU^  00  the  .Racism,  is  a  small  ViUage  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
ridge  -  of  .motMitains  which    extends  northward   from  Cross^feT!, 
Xear.  it  aKe  tbo  remains  of  two  ancient  fortificattons ;  one  in  a ' 
low  mciadbw  ield,  aboHt  forty  yards  from  the  vast  end  of  the 
dtuDcljry  surrochdcd-by  a  fos^^oi^  some  depth,  and  of  an  oblong^ 
form.    The  inclosed  area,  measuring  aboUt  100  yards  by  4fi,  h  of' 
a  black,  gravelly  soil,  somewhat  higher  than  the  adjacent  land-?, ' 
aud  has  long  been  under  culture.    Ti-aditlon  Te|)orls,  that  it  \vas' 
oncetbesite  of  a  caslle,  with  the  ruins  of  which  the  charch  was 
buiit;  aocL  this  appears  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  va- 
rious pieces  of. carved  stones  being  included  in  the  ^alls.     In  the 
moat  is  a  small  pool. of  water,  of  similar  qualities  to  that  at  Gilsr- 
land  Spa.     TJie  other  is  at  the  distance  of  a  fiirloiig  towards  the 
^uthy  of  a  circular  form,  and  between  200- and- 300  yards  in  di- 
simeter.  -This  is  also  in  alow  meadow,  from  the  Iwel  of  whicl^' 
jt  rises  nearly  seven  or. eight  yards,  almost  perpendicular  on  M 
ude$,  except  the  east,  where  the  ground  is  hig!iest.    Tiic  surface 
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k  eotireljT  leTcl,  and  hat  bten  under  tillage  time  immemoriaJ :  the 
ml  is  of  a  strong,  dayey  nature,  extremely  unlike  that  of  the  sur- 
loonding  land  :  some  rough  stones  are  sometimes  uncovered  by  the 
plough.  Large  quantities  of  sheep  are  aAnualiy  bred  on  the 
neighbouring  fells. 

GeUsdale  Forest  is  a  cooftidcffahle  tract  of  m^oatatnaos  land, 
chiefly  heathy  pasture*  in  this  quarter  of  the  county;  but  in  the 
lower  parts  are  some  extei»tve  birch  and  alder  woods.  This>  and 
the  adjoining  forest  of  Brierthwaite,  now  Tindale,  b^agod  to  the 
Priory  of  Hexham ;  and,,  at  the  dissolution  of  that  hoase»  were 
granted  to  the  Lords  of  Gilsland.  Geitsdale  Focest  is  held  under 
a  lease  from  the  Crown,  by  the  £arl  of  Carlisle. 

CuMEBw  is  a  small  village,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  felb  of 
the  same  naoie^  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  piodigioue  cairn,  called 
Cariumtetk  ;  and  amrther  about  3Q&  yards  from  ihe.  chw«h ;  near 
which  there  are  likewise  some  oonsideiable  ruins^  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Dnmoalhgkip  formerly  the  property  of  WiUiahn  Lord  Dacie, 
of  the  North,  who  obtained  a  licence  from  £dward  the'First  to  for- 
tify and  convert  his  mansion  inio  a  castle.  .The  nios  aivsocon* 
fused,  that  the  form  of  the  structure  cannot  be  .determined.  In  the 
common  6elds,  west  of  Cumrew,  a  human  skeleton  waa  discovered 
a  few  years  since,  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  coffin  of  rough  stones ;  and 
the  sepulchre  itself  vras  covered  with  »  heap^  stones.  A  iktme  in* 
closure,  or  cairn,  was  also  opened  on^  Ihe  estate  of  Mm  GiU,  Esq. 
kfld  an  urn  of  pottery  ware,  curiously  carved  on  ihe  ouilside,  found 
within,  containing  some  black  mould  t  the  urn  was  inclosed  with 
broad  flag*stones,  and  secured  by  one  placed  over  the  top. 

The  manor  of  Ckoglin  derived  its  appeliatioii  fiMi  th^ 
neighbouring  river,  whose  name,  compounded  from  the  British 
words  Careg,  a  Rock,  and  L^,  Water;  and  oorruptly  termed 
Croglin.  This  manor  was  granted  to  an  adherent  of  Richard  the 
First's,  named  HtuHngit  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Jerasa* 
lem  during  the  Crusade ;  and  some  authors  have  affirmed,  that 
the  deed  of  conveyance  was  signed  beneath  the  walls  of  that 
city.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  it  came  into  the  poscesr 
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Am  of  the  Flar/onf»  one  of  whom  married  the  hdras  of -the 
Hastiiigf  family^  and  amraied  their  arms;  Sable,  a  Mancbe  Ar- 
gent ;  from  him  It  deteelided  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  by 
whoae  tnisteei  it  was  aold  to  the  DuJce  of  Somenet,  whose  descen- 
dant, the  present  Earl  of  Egrenoot,  is  now  |>roprietor. 

The  celebrated  physician,  Dji.  Jobn  Locke,  was  a  native  of 
this  part  of  thecoonty,  being  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ainstable,  of 
which  his  father  was  curate.  He  was  taught  the  rodimentsof 
education  atCfOglin,  whenoe  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar-school 
at  BiifaopAukhUld,  and  quickly  disBngoished  himself  by  his  rapid 
advances  in  the  classes  of  that  ancient  seminary.  He  afterwards 
went  to  London,  with  intent  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arms; 
butaoon  relinquished  his  design,  and  attached  himself  to  tbeattidy 
of  medicine*  His  socoetfi  became  equal  to  has  application,  and  he 
rapidly  advanced  both  in  business  and  in  knowledge.  About  the 
year  17415,  he  drew  up  the  pUn  for  the  institution  of  the  Westminster 
LyiBg^IinHospital,  and  purchased  the  piece  of  ground  whereon  that 
stroctnre  Is  raised  on  a  bm'lding  lease,  which  he«fterwards  assigned, 
witbont  compensation,  to  the  Goveroon  of  the  Hospital.  He  died, 
on  the  eighth  of  August,  n9i2,  of  an  indisposition  in  the  breaat* 
which  appean  to  have  beirn  caused  by  too  intense  applicatiop  A* 
study.  Aa»eog  his  few  singularities,  an  extraordiaary,  and.evea- 
troobicaome#  solicitude  about  fresh  air  has  been  mentioned;.  All 
his  windows  were  made  to  admit  it,  both  at  top  and  bottom  ;  **  and 
neither  in  hia  prpfeuioaai  visita/  nor  those  of  friendship,  oOMld'he> 
be  iodticed  te  remain  in  any  room  in  which  freih  air  was  not  iav, 
stantly  and  copiously  admitted.* 

▲aatAtHWAftt  CAaTJ4B,  the  property  and  principal  residekcce 
of  WilHam  Henry  Milboume,  Esq.  is  situated  iti  a  v^rydeep  vale- 
dote  lo  the  margki  of  the  river  Edea.  This  mansion  seems  ra* 
ther  to  have  been  iotended  for  secluaion  than  security,  as  its  si* 
tuatioe  asust  always  have  precluded  it  from  any  protracted  do* 
fence.  The  front  is  modem,  and  of  hewn  itone:  an  additional; 
building  fee  offices  has  been  erected.  The  contiguous  scenery  is 
highly  beaatilnl,  and  ma»y  of  the  prospects  ace  extremely  ro« 
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nantic  and  pictuittqoe.  The  river  Here  spreads  .itself  intoa,  broail 
and  traoqtiit  expaiis^,  like  a  lake,  hemmed  in  at  the  soothem  ex- 
tremity by  Baron-H^ood,  *'  a  magaificent  bill,  of  the  itiobt  solemn 
shade ;  and  broken  in  upon  to  the  right  by  a  projecting  crag,  bold 
and  grotesque,  called  Cat  Gleat,  the  rendezvous  of  many  vritd. 
inhabitants  of  the  feline  tribe.  Other  grand  masses  of  rock,  groan- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  woods,  present  themselves  in 
front,  while  behind  is  the  mill,  and  some  little  sequestered  iene* 
ments.  Beyond  this  peaceful  feature  another  reach  of  the  Eden 
displays  a  very  different  character :  here»  rushing  down  a  cataract, 
it  pours  in  sonorous  violence  over  a  bed  of  opposing  rock',  whose 
immoveable  crags  whirl  the  stream  into  eddies  as  it  passes  them  in 
its  fury."  The  prospect  on  this  side  terminates  with,  a  little  stone 
bridge,  which  harmoiizes  and  forms  an  interesting  accompaniiftent 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  landscape. 

The  antiquity  of  Arroathwaite  Castle  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  first  family  that  appears  to  have  resided  here  is  the  Skcl$ans, 
who  seem  to  have  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 
one  of  them,  the  eminent  John  Skelton,  was  poeMaureat  to  that 
monaroh.  They  continued  possessors  till  the  year  1712,  when 
Stcbard  Skelton  sold  the  estate  to  William  Sanderson,  Esq.  from 
whom  It  either  descended,  or  was  conveyed  by  testtmentary  de- 
vises, to  the  present  owner.  On  this  estate,  at  NunVdose,  a 
Benedictine  Nunnery  is  affirmed,  by  several  authors,  to  have  beeii 
established  by  William  Bufus ;  but  this  appears  erroneous ;  the 
religious  house  founded  by  that  mbnareh  was  at  Nunnery,  and 
J^unVclosc  was  only  part  of  the  endowment. 

Near  the  remarkable  lake  named  Tarn  Wadling,  atwot  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Armathwaite,  are  the  remains  of  a  very 
strong  fortress,  called,  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  CoMtle- 
Hewin,  Leland  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  author  that  has 
mentioned  it,  and  this  he  does  by  the  name  of  Casiet^Lewin,  but 
adds  nothing  relating  to  its  history  or  owners.  Tradition  affirms 
that  it  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  King  Exiaine,  wiio  was  sove*- 
xeign  of  Cumberland  in  the  time  of  Athelslao,  and  reported  to 
4iair&  been  interred  in  ^he  Giants  Crave  at  Penrith.     However 
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this  mAj^be*  its  origin  teems  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages ;  yet  its  ruins 
arecoosiderable;  and  the  legend  of  a  poet  ivfao  wrote  about  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  and  had  sufficient  genius  to  be  admitted  into 
Dr.  Percy's  admirable  collection  of  Ancient  BalUds^  makes  it  of 
eminence  io  the  days  of  Ring  Arthur. 

A  boone^  •  boone,  O  Kinge  AarnuaB, 

I  beg  a  boone  of  thee ; 
Avenge  me  of  a  carliah  knighte, 

Wbo  bath  ihent  my  love  aud  me. 

In  Teame  Wadlinge  hit  castle  'stands^ 

All  on  a  hill  so  bye  ; 
And  proodlje  rise  the  battlements^ 

And  gaye  the  streemen  flye. 

Noe  gende  knighte,  nor  ladye  faife. 

May  pass  that  casde  wall ; 
But  from  that  feul,  dUcarteoos  knighte* 

Misbappe  will  them  befailc. 

This  fortress,  as  the  poet  has  truly  described  it,  is  situated  on 
t!ie  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence,  north-east  of  the  lake,  and  has 
consisted  of  various  apartments,  strengtliened  with  out-works  and 
long-extended  trenches.  The  ruins  cover  a  considerable  tract  .of 
ground ;  the  foundations  are  in  some  places  eight  feet  ia.thickne^, 
and  faced  with  rough  stones  of  ashler  work.  The  extent  of  the 
principal  building  is  upwards  of  330  feet  by  nearly  150 :  a  smaller 
structure  at  one  corner  appears  to  have  been  fifty  feet  square :  the 
outer  fence  is  of  stone,  and  seems  to  have  been  circular :  beneath 
it  are  a  ditch  and  breast-work^  which  are  carried  down  the  accli- 
vity of  the  hill  for  three  or  four  hundred  }  ards.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  very  commandiug:  towards  the  south  it  overlooks  a  spacious 
tract  of  country,  having  Penrith  Beacon  in  front,  and  terminated 
eastward  by  the  heights  of  Cross-fell,  Duflon,  and  Stainmore: 
south-west  the  view  includes  the  whole  district  from  Uils water  to 
Greystock,  and  is  only  bounded  by  the  Mcli-feJls,  the  towering 
Helvellyn^  and  other  mountains;  the  western  prospect  compre- 
hends the  more  cultivated  tract  inclining  to  the  river  Peteril :  and 
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on  the  north  it  oommand*  the  city  of  CarlUle,  the  Solwaj  Frith, 
and  Brampton,  with  the  high  land*  of  Nichol  Forest,  and  the  Scotch 
mountaina  in  the  back-ground. 

Near  Armathwaite  Bridge  is  a  t mall  but  neat  seat,  beloiiging  to 
John  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Penrith ;  where  a  beautiful  walk  hat 
been  formed  along  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  overhangiog  the  river. 
The*  views  from  hence  are  very  pleasing,  the  brown  and  heathy 
mouDtains  in  the  hack-ground  affording  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  softer  tints  of  the  intermediate  scenery.  To  the  south  the 
prospect  comprehends  a  long  stretch  of  the  Eden,  to  a  point  where 
a  wear,  or  dam,  formed  to  embay  the  salmon,  interrupts  its 
course,  and  causes  it  to  descend  nearly  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  in 
broken  streams.  The  wear  is  chiefly  formed  by  natural  rocks; 
but,  to  render  the  salmon  fishery  more  complete,  airameof  timber 
has  been  extended  across  the  channel,  over  which  the  whole  stream 
rushes  in  a  distracted  manner,  and  then  hurries  along  its  rocky  bed 
in  troubled  volumes.  On  the  east  the  prospect  is  abruptly  doaed 
by  lofly  hanging  woods. 

Nunnery,  the  beautiful  and  romantic  seat  of  Richard  Bamber, 
£sq.  was  so  named  from  the  religious  house  for  Benedictine 
Nuns,  established  on  this  spot  by  William  Rufus,  **  who  trem- 
bled, like  other  profligates,  amidst  his  impiety,  and  was  willing 
enough  to  secure  a-  chance  of  heaven,  provided  it  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means  than  virtuous  practice."  At  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Dissolution,  its  only  inmates  were  a  prioress  and  three 
Btms,  whose  entire  revenues  were  not  more  than  eighteen  guineas, 
though  their  possessions  included  nearly  300  acres  of  land,  and 
various  tenements.  The  cause  of  this  inadequate  income  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  border  contentions,  and  the 
frequent  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  it  was  granted  to  William  Graham,  a  branch 
of  the  Grahams  of  Netherby,  from  one  of  whose  descendants  it 
was  purchased  io  the  year  1690,  for  the  sum  of  14361.  by  Sir 
John  Lowtber,  Bart,  who  in  1696  exchanged  it  for  the  manor 
an4  castle  of  Prumburgh,  with  John  Aglionby,  Esq.  many  years 

Recorder 
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BdBOff^er  of  Cariwle.  His  suocttsor^  Heory  Agliooby,  Etq. 
erected  the  pmwnt  maotion  on  the  «ile  of  the  nunnery :  it  i$  a 
^\ua»  neat  ttrvcture,  fronted  with  red  stone.  Various  alterations  were 
aiio  made  in  the  grounds ;  but  the  chief  imiMovements  were  effected 
by  the  iate  Christopher  Agiionby,  the  last  heir  male,  and  his  sister 
Di«abeth«  the  present  Mrs.  Bauber,  who  succeeded  to  this  estate 
ascoheireis,  in  the  year  1785. 

The  situation  of  the  house  is  rather  confined ;  but  the  grounds 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and 
judgment.  "  The  walks  commence  with  a  turf-palh  of  some 
lengthy  carried  along  the  margin  of  the  Eden,  whose  waters,  con- 
cealed by  trees,  are  only  heard  in  their  furious  passage  through 
their  rugged  channel,  and  terminating  at  a  point  which  opens 
upon  a  grand  face  of  rock,  scarred  with  natural  caTems,  the  largest 
of  which  i«  called  Samson's  Cave."  Returning  from  hence,  the 
walks  ascend  to  a  higher  level,  and  soon  introduce  the  visitant  to 
the  conOuence  of  the  Eden  and  the  Crogiin.  Proceeding  onward, 
.the  walk  extends  to  the  deep,  rocky  ravine  through  whose  gloom 
the  latter  river  pours  its  waters^  '*  The  banks  at  once  rise  into 
k)fty  precipices,  beetling  over  the  road,  but  finely  softened  down 
with  shrubs  and  planb :  the  torrent  in  the  mean  time  follows  a 
rapid  descent,. and  keeps  up  an  uninterrupted  roar.  Further  on, 
the  mural  rock  rises  on  each  side,  the  glen  becomes  narrower  and 
more  gloomy,  and  the  sound  of  many  waters  increasing  upon  the 
ear,  intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cataract :  nor  is  the  expecta- 
tion disappointed,  for  two  successive  falls  immediately  appear. 
Of  these  the  second  is  wonderfully  impressive;  the  deep  cauldron 
which  receives  the  troubled  water,  after  its  desperate  leap,  being 
nearly  involved  in  midnight  darkness  by  the  mass  of  wood  that 
overhangs  its  abyss.  Approaching  now  more  closely  to  each  other, 
the  rocks  excite  the  struggling  stream  to  tenfold  fury,  who  with 
difficulty  pushes  his  waters  through  a  horrible  fissure,  and  forms  a 
cascade^  of  nearly  the  depth  of  twelve  yards,  being  precipitated 
in  an  unbroken  sheet  into  a  circular  bason,  about  eighteen  feet 
deep,  in  the  rock  below.  "  The  over>arching  cliffs  and  solemn 
shades  reverbtrate  the  roar  in  a  manner  truly  tremendous.  .In 
1  thesf 
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these,  beantifdl  refcesses  little  has  been  done  ta  fttsisf  Natnre,  and 
that  little  performed  with  great  8k?ll :  an  increasing  interest  is  kept 
up  by  the  scenes  which  succeed  each  other,-  gradnafty  rising  m 
grandeur  and  sublimity*  from  the  quiet' of  Foussin's  pastoral  pic* 
tures>  where  Nature  shews  herself  in  silence  and  re^se,  to  tiie 
dashing  and  gloomy  landscapes  of  Salvator,  whefesbe  dweHs  in 
awful  magnificence  amidst  rocks  and  cataracts,  amidst  images  of 
destruction  and  scenes  of  unoontrou table  fufy.f'* 

On  a  rising  ground,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mansion;  in  a 
£eld  called  Cross  Close,  is  an  upright  pillar;  having  a  large  oval 
stone  on  one  side,  inscribed  with  the  word  Sanctuarium  in^Saxon 
and  Roman  characters.  The  letters  form  a  semicircle,  within 
which  is  cut  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  beneath,  the  date  10S8  ; 
but  the  slupe  of  these  numerals  is  modem  ;  they  are  said  to  have 
been  inserted  about  the  beginning  of  the- last  century,  by  a  persoa 
who  wished  to  record  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  nunnery. 
A  wood-cut  of  this  monument  was  published  in  the  Gentleman  % 
Magazine  for  the  year  1755,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  aa 
ingenious  dissertation  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Mr.  Pegge» 
wherein  he  expressed  his  opinion,  that  "  Nunnery  had  the 
prtvifcge  of  a  sanctuary,  and  that  this  cross  or  pillar  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  privileged  land  towards  that  point-of  the  compasa 
in  which  it  stands." 


KIRK-OSWALD 

I?  an  ancient  town,  sitnated  in  the  pleasant  and  fertile  vale  of 
E'ien,  which  extending  southward  from  Nunnery,  "  opens  into-a 
broad  expanse,  bearing  on  its  boso4»  rural  dwellings  and  distant 
villages.'*  The  houses  are  irregularly  scattered  on  the  declivity 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  which  descends  towards  the  margin  of  the 
xiver,  wliose  stream  gives  animation  to  so  many  beautiful  scenes 
ii>  this  part  of  the  county.      The  nam^  of  the  town  is  derived 

froo^ 
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tarn  €hmM,  tbe  xsdebitotM '  kulg  a*d  mofCxr  of  Nehhombiiihad^ 
to  wiKMB  Uie  ohBrqh  ilcleclkmCed»  add  t^bp)  in  "tlie  Rdmuh  taleodari 
is  enumerated  io  the  list  of  saints.  The  frnpu/tsMii,  for  nelirlf  4 
cttstlii^  ptcoeding  tbei  last  fm.  ot  Meed  yean,  aeenis  to  iiave  Tafied 
Yc^  Ultf^  tot  Ins  sidce  ap(xtered  to  increase.  The  inhaiHtants 
sre  mm  9k&at  ^adO :  thntt  chief  emplojrment  i^ses  ^rom  the  operas 
ttaaoffcoibBBdry. 

On  so  eAcf ited  sp^l^  khM  a  qdaHvr  of  ^  mite  e^st  fmtn  the 
to#n,  aie  die  ratiia  of  ^bastlO)  desciribeA  b^  Satidibrd  as  *'  the 
Oimt  fabfio  tbM  ihret  eye  Ibbked  npoii^;^  its  g^amleitff  is,  how« 
«f^»  flad;  and  a  naal)  t^wer,-  aifd  somedk^arf  vaa)ts>  ^pe  the 
only  MrialM  It  eptMbiH  of  Ibmer  m^gMlficetilre.  ft  appears  19 
hMw  ^MetipM  aa  ^xt^aette  atta,' df  a  ^u^^eft^m/  lioutid<rd'on 
thrtfe  Hd^  by  a  taa^  and-iAiiHed  on  ttie^othKi*  b^iftf^  femibk  wMeh 
sopfrfied  it  ^itb  iraler^  lU  origiiiaA  fbu#d<<r  ii  Mid  to  'have  been 
Aadislfih  JEiagaitie;  Xdi<i  of  Hiflioirw4)d/i|Mi^;'<aMd'!imib^  olbw 
piac«st  1>Ut  tilis,  nioH  ptfibMy,  allud^^Hl*^  M  tHe  bttHidlB^of  «hf^ 
liMltMiHboaMi;  a^  ^»«at<e4AflMNnM  t»y  PMiahf)  that  Hagt^^  <Mor^ 
Ml«^  nrhd  eMdaed  these  ponesitabs'  by  iia#rUge) .  pw^E?ut«d  a 
fieenc^i  itt  fbe  teeond  of Kfai^  Jcith>  ^^^nelb^e"  Ms  iiNidd»  it^jTM* 
UttmUi  tb  fbitify  bis fnkor'^iotoe,  arid  to  fatfV<4bAV^n  ahftlMll'fale 
•nd  weekly  market.^ 

Hoglide  MbrvHle  Was  onc6rtb4kti«ftt!«i«r4oF  Archbis1id(f  Beckett 
*ii4  the  WefapoD  With  Whidi  that  anfibfflou^r  prelate  Wis  slain  at  the 
altar  was  b>ng  deporitH  In  this  Ibrlress.  l^h^  )^gend%  of  supersti.* 
fioo  teem  tHth  the  peculiar  jtidgmcats  ii^bbef<frt  fnft  assassihs; 
jret  ifo  sudden  deatlts  atraKHitl^chi ;  u6r  Wm  tliey  mailied,  ai^  thel 
monks  bate  feigned/  with  taiii  issuing  ft6rh  beWnd.  -**  WiUiam  de 
TVady,**  says  P^nnalit,  **  IWed  almost  td  'Ih^  'tt5gn  'of  Hing^  Jobrn 
lad  Hugh  de  MorviHe  tilt  sbouttfte  si^Jtifdnhat  monarcti ;  iKir  did 
Bit  femora^. seem  to  hatrel^eeti  \eiy  SiSe'^;  Hit  is  true  fhkt  he  pre- 
aerted  the  sword  with  which  he  did  the  murder."  From  the  Mor- 
vUUm  the  castle  passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Multon  family, 
wliDstf  ^tdow  marrkfd  loho  de  Castro;'  from  btm  it  was  conveyed 
by  marriage  to  Thomas  Lord' Daii5r^,  iilrhbstt  li^al  descendants,  th* 

Vol.  III.  K  '  daughters 
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cbughten  and  co-heimses  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  told  the  estate  to 
Str  Christopher  MusgraVe,  Baft«  ancestor  of  the  pfesent  owacr*  Sir 
John  Chardin  Musgrave. 

The  church  is  an  irregular  buiidtog,  and  has  appaieotl/ beeo 
enlarged  at  different  periods ;  probably  at  the  expenoe  of  the  Da* 
cres»  whose  arms  appear  in  it  In  several  places. .  It  contains  an  ele* 
gant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Timothy  Feathentaoehaiigh, 
an  active  supporter  of  Charles  the  Ftrsti  both  by  personal  servlees 
and  liberal  ccfntrlbutiona.     His  seal  in  the  cause  of  OKXiacchy  ier* 
roinated  fatally ;  bis  two  sons  were  slaSn  in  the  battle  of.  Worcester^ 
and  he  biitiself  was  beheaded;  wbiie  the  depredations  ^oDoimHtod 
on  bis  property  by  the  soldiery  was  estimated  ait  upwfirds  of.  iOI^QOlttv 
in  a  petition  written  by  bis  Jady,  pseserved  by  biafdescendantSf  aQ4 
now  In'  the  possession  of  Timothy  Fctathenstonehau^h,  Esq.  who 
has  a  soiaUr  yet  tteat;  mimsion  in  the  neighboprhood  of.Kiric«oswald« 
and  inherits  aomc^  ppn^^n^of  the  manor..  AcQpiousspriqgQf  excelr 
lent  water  iisues'  frpio  beneath  the  west.  f$nd  of  the  iMmnsh  (  nor  is 
this  uncommon,  >  several  in^i|oces  lof  the  s?me  kind  being  observed 
in  this  county,  .  ItU  probaeblethiat  spots  similarly  gi(!bed  vieroM^liI 
for  by  the  respective  fpiind^rs^  fronv  id^as^/  their  poaessiqg  some 
pie^liar  qu^Iijties  favorable  to  devotion.    4$  «hort  time  previous. t^ 
the  Dissolution,  a  college  for  twelve  secular  priests  was  established 
here ;  but  it  afterijiards  passed  into  lay  hands.     The  belfry  staada 
on  a  hill  at  some  distance. finwi  the  cbun^h.    la  the  town  is  a  so^U 
endowed  school,  and  a  dissenting  meeting- house. 

On  an  crainefice,  abfMit  three  miles  from.  Kivk-oswaldp  .near 
the  village  of  Little  Salkeld,  in  the  parish  of  Aldingham,*  is  the 
famous  Druidical  roonunieot  called  Long  Meg  aad  Iter  Jkmghtcrsm 
This  is  an  extensive  circular  arrangement  of  unhewn  and  rude 
stones,  the  circumference  measuring  oearly  350  yards.  The  en* 
tire  circle  consists  of  sixty-seveu  stones,  of  very  unequal,  heights 

and 

*  AUingham,  accordingtoDr.Todd,  is  derived  frQm  ^M-M^IC*^*^'  **<* 
nifjing  i&  habitation  nigh  the  Ranging  ^ncs ;  but,  in  the  opioioa  of  Bulletj  i^ 
iropliei  nothing  more  than  a  place  on  the  tummit  rfa  hUL 
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tad  Irregular  (amnB,  but  moMly  approaching  to  that  of  the  paraii««'. 
kipipedoa ;  some  are  extremely  Aiassive,  being  from  twelve  to  fif-, 
teeo  feet  ingirtb,  and  almost  teo  feet  high ;  while  others  are  of  va* 
lioin  iotermcdiate  siaes,  down  to  the  height  of  only  two  or  tH^nt- 
feet»  8ftd  of  proportionable  bulk.  The  stenes  are  chieQy  at  regular 
distapieei,'  excepting  at  the  sides  fronting  the  east,  west^  and  noj^hi' 
poialSy  where,  between  two^stone^of  somewhat  greater  magnitude, 
tban  the  rest,  the.  spaces  are  rather  lafgrr*  as  if  intended  for  eai". 
traaces  to  the  inclosed  area.  Opposite  the  stopea  /orming  the, 
toQth-west  entrance  are  two  qtlfters,  placed  witboHt  the  circle,  so  as 
tomakea  kindof  square  recess,  or  portal;  and  at  about  seventeen* 
jardsiurthef  is  the  stone  called  lwgil^<tg,  the  lieight  of  which  is. 
tigbtaKn  Uiet,  and  its  gieatest  girth  nearly  fourteen :  it  it  <tf  ai 
sqaaieforiD,  taperkig. upwards  c  itssuhitaneeisared  grit,  orfree-t 
stone,^f  a  ^milaf  kind  to  that  procured  in  a  quarry  at  Crawdundalcii 
a  few  mllea  distant.  The  substances  of  the  other  stones  are  differ- 
ent;  some  are  of  flint,  others  of  blue  and  while  lyasi  and  many  of. 
grsttite :'  ttese  must  have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  dist^ncci 
as  none  <^  the  same  quality  or.  dimettsionscan,  t>e  found,  in  any  part 
of  the  adjacent  country ;  but  dotthe  least  mark  of  a  tool  appears 
on  any  of  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  Druidical  circles*  in  the  king^. 
dom,  and-i&^^httquity  is,  perhaps,  as  great :  it  exhibits  an  example 
of  immettselaibQr,  and  may  be  considered  aa  having  been,  in  remote 
ages,  the  chief  centre  of  nongiegallon  for  .this  pact  of  the  island* 
The  area  wHbm  the  circle  is  no!w  cultivated,. and. intersected  by  the 
boQadanes.of  two  inckMures;  it  commands  an  extensive  tract  of 
eduntry,  especially  to  the  sQlith»  where  the  view  is  limited  only  by 
the  distant  mountains* 

GatAT.SALKBM^y  or  StdkcU  Regis,  as  it  is  frequently  termed^ 
from  having  been  part  of  the.  possessions  ceded  to  the  King  of 

K  2  ScoU> 

*  Many  similar  monuments  still  remain  in  a  mtitilated  state  in  different 
ptrts  of  lEnghnd;  WalM,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :  btit  those  of  the  great esit 
ntgnitade  and  compleiity,  are  al  Avthwry,  tu  Wiltshire;  and  SiWiUm  Vrtttf 
JB  Sainerietshire.    Stonehenga  i*  evidcutlj  of  a  different  character. 
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9tcAs,  ib  sUuftted  near  the  western  banks  of  the  fiver  Eden.  *th€ 
cootigtioiB  sc^nety  is  beanUfttl.  At  the  sfxit  cHlted  Folreem^  $t 
soihe  distftnce  from  the  bridge^  is  a  romantic  casoade>  liMhded  on 
the  weiitem  ^ide  by  lolly  roak«»  and  fklKng  tn  bfok^  streaaiaoirer  s 
ruined  \rear.  ttt  the  sti«am  is  a  singalar  cotutmi  of  maaodry 
work,  appearing  Uke  the  pier  of  Mine  ao<li«nt  biid|gi9r  Otber  re« 
iHain^  were  visible  within  memory  $  and  alio  the  nilns  of  a(<:bm)b^ 
.m  a  bank  about  gde  mile  below ;  but  tbese  have  rinto  been  whahed 
away  by  the  river* 

The  chareh  is  dedicated  t(^.St.  Cuthbcfrt^  th«  torn  tod  ooii- 
shDction  of  the  tower  is  singular ;  it  seems  to  have  been  iateiidcwl 
for  a  pkioe  of  defence^  and  served  probabljras  u '  retreat  for  thtf 
more  wealthy  parishk>aers,  during  the  pretalends  of  JiMilitiao  b«-» 
twcen  the  Biiglish  and  Scottish  Gn>wns«  The  efltrmte.  Is  ftom^tlie 
church  I  the  ddior  ii  pM^d  with  troh.  The  tower  ehaitiber  i» 
laolt^d  ;  and  several  ftinndi  are  eaitted  up  throulbllte  walis^  «s  if 
to  emit  thetffloke  i^hieh  pMceeded  fHim^re^made  ok  the  floor. 
Here^  on  a  large  table,  stands  an- ancient  iron  holautt^  and  tile  re-' 
maies  of  eoais  of  mail^  of  whi^h  various  supei^tMoas  taice  am  re« 
lated  by  ihe  trembling  viMagers*  A  flfafvail;  frea«selioOl  was  eadowed 
here  in  the  year  1515,  but  its  revenues  have  greatly  suHMdafafOOgb 
a  iong-GOhtested  !aw«^Uit 

Towards  the  north  end  of  thepar)9h>  at  aptaoeealledthe Dgke, 
are  vestiges  of  an  encampment,  about  12  ftet  higbt  imd  ItOO  lieet 
in  length.  Neir  it  h  a  ciieoUir  paol  of  VNtter,  bet^rc^o  My  and. 
sixty  yards  hi  diameter,  and  fodr  o^^ve  deep  e  from  this  camtjr  the 
earth  for  the  valhim  is  tfaoogbt  to  Ha v£-been  obtained,  aa  the  gnmad 
round  the  encampment  is  entirely  ievMi  Aboot  a  quar^  of  a  mile' 
further  are  considerable  remains  of  a  fortified  station,  ioKlbsed  by  a 
rampart  of  pebbles  and  rough  stolMS,  m6^  ov«i||fQftra  wHh  bnMi* 
wood  and  oak  trees,  This  has  th«  name  of  M^tan  Ckstk  :  in  sosae 
parts  are  small  square  inclosures,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rampart.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  tumulus  of  stones,  called  a  Rtfis^  ; 
and  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  JLazpnby  is  anptbeff  i20ua,  cir  iumu- 
lu6f  but  mot  80  large  as  the/ormer*. 

.    Oil© 
4' 
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The  TOfld  from  KM-oswalii  to  Aldston^nioor  nrot  for  many 
miles  10  an  eftiteriy  dtteetion,  bircr  a  wild;  batren  and  moantainoos 
district*  The  ascent  up  the  black  and  loftj  eminence  called  Hart* 
fUe^e&p  is  ^particiiiarly  difficult  and  fatigning,  torn  tbe  large  and 
.prgjecting  ^rags  vhLch  obstruct  the  passage  at  almost  erery  step. 
At  sone  reward,  iiearevcr,  for  the  exertions  of  the  traveller,  the 
retrospective  view  from  the  summit  is  of  vast  extent:  the  beautifbl 
and  extended  Vale  of  £den,  and  generally  the  whole  country  to  the 
Solway  Frithi  with  the  yet  more  distant  hills  of  Scotland,  are  all 
included  in  the  prospect  Descending  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  fell, 
the  raad  declines  into  a  spacious,  but  dreary  and  barren,  valley, 
where  scarcely  any  thing  but  heath,  and  a  few  scanty  patches  of 
ceaiae  herbage,  can  be  seen :  hence  the  tract  continues  still  impeded 
with  rough  stones;  and  though  tbe  only  past  across  the  mountains, 
fom  the  western  parts  of  the  county  to  Aldston,  is  in  such  a  neglect- 
ed state,  that  to  travel  on  it  becomes  not  only  unpleasant,  but  even 
dangerous*  The  scenery  is  as  cheerless  as  the  road  :  the  cloud-capt 
CroBB*felW  and  the  murky  summits  of  its  neighbouring  ridges, 
•tretoh  to  long  lines  on  the  right ;  a  gloomy  and  heavy-looking  range 
of  hill  appears  on  the  teft ;  and  through  the  bosom  of  the  valley,  in 
hoatf  rolls  the  dark  current  of  the  Blackburn,  a  branch  of  the  Tyne, 
which  derieas  its  troubled  waters  from  the  surrounding  moss-covered 
fod  healliy  eminences* 

ALDSTON-MOOR, 

Thb  most  eastern  town  In  Cumberlanc^,  consists  of  a  number 
of  aroafl  houses,  chieffy  of  stone,  covered  with  slate,  irregularly 
boflt  oir  the  decKvfty  of  a  steep  bilinear  the  river  Tyne,  over 
which  there  is  an  ancient  and  narrow  stone  bridge,  of  one  arch. 
The  surrounding  country  is  bleak  and  desolate ;  the  seasons  arc 
generally  inclement,  and  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  soil  very 
iosofficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  vrhose  provisions 
are  therefore  obtained  from  the  southern  parts  of  Northumber. 
land^  and  actfoss  the  mountains,  from  the  south-eastern  borders 
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of  this  cdiinty.  These  disadvantages  are  compensated  by  the  rich* 
ness  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which,  in  this  secluded  district,  is 
impregnated  with  lead  ore,  and  furnishes  employment  to  many 
hundred  miners:  the  mines  are  numerous;  and  the  country,  for 
several  miles  round,  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  persons  con* 
nected  with  the  business.  The  profit  derived  from  the  diiffereot 
mines  is  computed  at  from  16,0001.  to  20,0001.  annually. 

This  manor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  belonged  to  the 
FiponU :  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  it  was  the  property  of  John 
(]e  CUfibrd ;  and  in  the  next  reign,  of  Thomas  Whjtlow,  who  grant- 
ed it  to  William  Stapleton  and  his  wife.  Mary,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  Stapletons,  married  Sir  William  Hilton,  of  Hilton  ;  and 
on  their  issue  the  estate  devolved ;  though  it  was  first  conveyed  to  a 
son  of  Sir  Rii:hard  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle.  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  Henry  Hilton,  Esq.  disposed  of  it  to  Francis  Rat- 
cliffe.  Baron  of  Dilston,  in  Northumberland,  whose  posterity  pot- 
sessed  it  till  the  attainder  of  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  in  the 
year  1715,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown.  In  1735,  Aldstoa- 
moor,  with  the  other  confiscated  estates  of  this  qpbleman,  was  vested 
in  the  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  that 
magnificent  institution  ;  and  tb^  mines  are  let  out  on  working  leases 
fof  its  benefit.   The  present  number  of  contracts  is  upwards  of  100. 

This  parish  is  very  extensive;  the  houses  amount  to  .nearly 
900,  and  the  inhabitants  to  between  5000  and  0000.  The  as« 
pect  of  the  country  is  naked,  and  barren  of  wood ;  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  farms  the  trees  are  but  thinly  strewed,  and  the  fieldi 
fnd  meadows  are  almost  universally  inclosed  by  low  stone  ^Is, 
The  cultivated  grounds  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  hay,  and  pa%- 
.  turing  cows,  there  being  scarcely  a  dozen  acres  of  arable  land  la 
the  whole  parish.  On  Gildersdale-fell  is  a  cavity  of  considerable 
extent,  called  TtUmanhoU,  into  which  some  adventurous  per- 
sons have  penetrated  almost  a  mile  in  length,  without  reaching 
Its  extremity.  The  same  fell  has  also  been  noticed  for  a  sUg« 
nant  piece  of  water,  or  pool,  the  top  of  which  ii  covered  several 
inches  thick  with  a  kind  of  slime,  that  produces  colon  like  y^* 
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low  ochre  and  S|Muush  bravo,  and  it  frequently  osed  by  the  country 
people  instead  of  paint. 

•  Skirwitb  Abbkv,  the  residence  of  John  Orfeor  Yates,  Esq. 
is  a  mo<iern*bwlt  mansion,  situated  a  few  miles  veit  of  Cioss-felJ, 
near  the  site  of  a  small  religious  house,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
l>elonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  The  grounds  are  disposed  with 
much  taste;  and  many  improTements  have  been  made  on  the 
adjacent  lands  by  Mr,  Yates,  whose  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
the  planting  of  forest  trees,  has  much  increased  the  beauty  and 
productiveness  of  this  part  of  the  county.  Several  broken  urns 
were  found  in  a  bank  near  the  old  abbey,  when  the  workmen  were 
laying  out  the  gardens.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  neat  and  con* 
▼enient.  A  curious  genealogical  painting  is  preserved  here,  which 
traces  the  descent  of  the  Warwick  family,  from  the  famous  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third. 

ZDZVBAtL  Is  a  small  village  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
Eden,  built  of  red  freestone,  and  covered  with  thin  slabs  of  the  ^me 
color.  The  neighbouring  sceilery  is  extremely  picturesque,  parti* 
cularly  aking  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  decorated  with  several 
hanging  groves,  and  pours  its  walprs  through  a  meandering  and 
rocky  channel.  In  the  church  are  various  marble  monuments  of 
the  Aiutgrate  family,  whose  ancestor  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  probably  obtained  his  name  from  having  been 
keeper  of  the  hawk9  under  that  Mqnarch.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  Thomas  Musgrave  married  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  William  de  Stapleton,  Knight ;  whose  progenitors  had  posses 
sed  Edenball  from  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  First.  By  this  mar* 
riagethe  Musgraves  became  owners  of  the  estate;  and  the  Manor- 
house  was  made  the  principal  seat  of  the  family  till  nearly  the  mid* 
die  of  the  last  century,  when  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  removed  to  Kemp* 
ton  Park,  Middlesex.  Sir  John  Chardin  Musgrave,  the  present 
proprietor,  has  lately  repaired  the  mansion,  and  intends  making  it 
las  occasional  residence.  An  old  drinking-glass,  enamelled  with 
colors,  called  the  Luck  qf  EdnHh^U,  is  preserved  here  irith  tjie 
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greatettcare.  Tht  lettei^  I.  H.  &  qntht  top,  polai  Ml  the  ti* 
cred  use  from  yrhich  it  has  been  perverted ;  but  tradilMMi  afBrmi 
ii  to  bare  bceo  seised  foin  a  cqnpakiy  of  fairies^  %rboi  ^fere 
sporting  near  a  spring  in  the  garden,  called  St  Cvthbert^  WtiU 
and,  after  an  inefieotoal  atrvggk  to  recofer  it|  vm^htd  Mo  $km 
0ir^  saying. 

If  that  glass  either  break  or  fall, 
.   Fare^fl  the  luck  of  Edenball. 

Betyedn.f^ne  and  two  miks  soutb-west  of  Edtnl^ill,  in  tha  nacli 
impending  over  the  river  Eamoit,  are  the  siogiiiar  excamiloos 
oUied  Im  Farlis,  or  the  Giants  Covet. .  The  access  to  those  cavl* 
(ies  is  extremely  perilous,  as  they  are  situated  near  the  middfo  of  a 
perpfendieular  roek,  aad  can  only  beappraoohed  hj  anaraow  pas* 
sage  skirted  with  shrubs*  which  winds  along  the  ^gsc.of  the  clifk 
One  of  the  caves  is  siifiiciently  capacious  to  contain  a  great  nombet 
•f  people,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  ifon  gates,  fastaoed  to  a 
oolumn  of  masoapy,  whioh  stands  near  the  middle  of  ^e  entrance  ( 
within  which,  on  (he  rigfat»  is  a  small  recess  out  in  thc|  rock,  about 
two  icet  above  the  floor,  apparently  intended  for  the  couch  of  a 
foduse :  the  roof  is  foisned  by  the  natunal  |ock|  which  haqgs  in  hagei 
asisrshapen  masses  over  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  The  other  esca« 
vation  is  only  a  narrow  chamber,  hewo  in  the  cliffy  as  a  seat,  os 
shelter  from  the  weather.  '^  The  vulgar,"  says  Bishop  Gibaao, 
**  tell  strange  stories  of  one  Iter,  a  giant,  who  hved  here  in  former 
times,  and,  like  Cacos  of  old,  seiacd  men  and  cattle,  and  drew  |heni 
into  his  den  to  devour  them.''  Other  writers  have  called  this  plaoe 
Hbe  Caveof  Tongitta,  meniioaed  in  the  ancient  Ballad  of  Sir  Lance* 
oit  du  Lake,  whu:h  has  been  printed  in  tha  esteeiaed  coUectMB 
made  by  Dr.  Percy. 

Caalbtqii  Hali.,  with  its  demesnes,  waa  the  originsd  inheii» 
taooe  of  the  CarlelOn  family,  who  settled  hese  soon  after  the 
pooqueat,  and  made  it  their  chief  place  of  nesidencc  till  the  yeav 
ITj07,  when  i»SHe  male  falling,  it  waa  .pucchaaed  by  Joha  Pattuv* 
aoQj  Esq.  whose  oolj  aofi  dying  uhmaiped,  the  eitaftes  defd^ 
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Co  hfli thieesMtis ;  tud^  m a  pajrtidOii,  CftMoD  HaH  waiasrigied 
to  tte  eldest.  This  Udy  b«iKuni»  the  ivife  qf  Thgnat  Sim{|Riiiv 
fisq.  a»di  had  imo  Mkdten,  a  ton  aiid  a  daughler:  the  killer 
married  tbe  kite  James  Wallace,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Attaniey^ 
(jfntral ;  and*  on  the  decease  of  her  bvother,  became  possess^  of 
the  estate.  The  house  is  a  plaiB,  modern  structure,  ntuated  upon 
a  kDolly  in  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  vale,  inclosed  with  vooded 
hills,  and  intcrseqted  by  the  rivers  Earoont  and  Lowther,  In  tlie 
front  b  aa'  extensive  lawn,  bounded  by  gentle  eminences,  ^hteli 
increase  in  height  as  the  ground  extends  to  the  east  and  vest,  and 
have  their  acclivities  clothed  ivith  hanging  woods^  Th«oug1i  therey 
walks  have  b^n  fermed  in  difiertot  directions,  ahd  lej|d  to  a  sue* 
cession  otf  prospects  over  the  adjacent  country,  of  various  beant^ 
and  ehancten  Westward,  the  Vale  of  Earoont,  opening  to  « 
considerable  distance^  discaveia  the  meandering  course  of  the  i^iverj 
the  rich  woods  of  Lowiher>  and  the  elevated  and  rugged  barriers 
that  suROttnd  UUswater.  To  the  sqoth-east  and  e^st  are  the  vener* 
able  ruins  of  Brougham  Castle,  the  Paik  of  Whinfield,  and  a  wide 
eiEtcat  of  country,  dosed  by  the  majestic  range  of  ipountains  which 
tenainale  in  Cross^feU :  northwards,  the  view  is  intercepted  by  a 
plantatipn  of  aged  trees,  and  a  i^ooded  em^nce.  The  present 
impraved  disposition  of  the  grounds  has  been  made  under  the  diree* 
^  of  Mrs.  Wallace,  who  still  continues  to  reside  here;  and  in  all 
heraltaraliona  has  conformed,  as  neAiy  as  posrible,  to  the  natftral 
character  of  the  sitnation. 

PENRJTIi 

Is  situated  at  the  loot  of  an  eminence,  in  a  pleasant  vHe, 
vittua  the  district  oaUed  Inglewood  Forest,  whkh  extends  firom 
hcBce  to  Cariisle ;  and,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Llanercost^ 
was  so  well  stocked  with  game,  that  £dward  the  FI9I  killed  009 
hocks  in  its  woods  in  one  day«  It  was  disfbresled  by  Uenrf 
the  Eighth,  and  Is  now  a  wide,  dreary  moor,  bounded  by  lolly 
hills,  aad  epoH^d  with  a  fcir  slone  fann-booses  and  oottages  by  the 

Penrith 


.  Fenrith  is  •  plice  of  oontiderable  antiqttUy :  iti  nime  ii  en* 
denti  J  Brititb,  and,  as  it  impliet  a  Red  Skmnut^  was  most  probably 
derive4  from  the  eminence  immediately  above  the  town,  which  ii 
of  a  red  color,  and  very  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  Iti 
oarly  history  is  unknown  ;  but  [since  the  conquest,  it  has  expe* 
rienced  a  Tariety  of  changes,  and  been  successively  in  the  power 
both  of  the  English  and  Scottish  sovereigns.  On  the  Norman 
advent  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  Scots,  who  were  driveo 
out  by  the  Conqueror,  and  did  not  regain  possession  till  the  reign 
^  Henry  the  Third,  when  the  assignment  was  made  under  the 
pelcbrated  treaty  concluded  at  York.*  Margaret,  Henry's  daugh* 
terjin  the  year  1951,  married  Alexander  the  Third,  of  Scotland, 
who  received  confirmation  of  Penrith  and  some  other  lands :  these 
possesskms  were  henceforth  called  the  Qtfeen*s  hainu,  or  demesnes, 
|ind  remained  attached  to  the  Scottish  Crown  till  the  defection  of 
Baliol,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  who  seiaed,  and  granted 
them  to  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

The  actions  of  this  Prelate  were  so  contrary  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  religion,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  F^hUng 
BUhop.  His  haughtiness  kept  pace  with  his  success,  till,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Camden,  he  became  **  so  insolent  through  ex* 
cessive  wealth,"  that  he  was  deprived  of  Penrith  by  Pariiamen- 
tary  interposition,  having  been  previously  summoned  to  suppoit 
bis  claim  at  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1307,  Richard  the  Second 
gave  Penrith  to  John,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond; but  shortly  afterwards  re-granted  it,  with  other  places, 
to  Ralph  de  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  heir,  Richard 
Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  slain  at  Barnet  in  the 
eleventh  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  possessions  are,  by  some 
authors,  supposed  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  but  Mr.  Pen^ 
nant,  with  more  probability,  imagines,  that  the  seigniory  of  Pen** 
fith  constituted  part  of  the  great  estate  which  Richard  the  Third, 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  became  possessed  of  by  his  marriage 
with  Anne,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  daughter.    Penrith  oontinued 
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lo  be  a  royal  demesne  till  WtUiam  tbeTJiiffd  gftnted  it,  with  its 
•ppurteaances»  to  Bentinck,  Duke  of  Porthndy  whose  gvandsoa 
sold  all  bis  Cumberland  possessions  to  the  Duke  of  Devooshtie  ki 
the  year  1783. 

This  town  has  gre^y  solliered  by  the  incurrions  of  the  ScoKa ; 
a  body  of  whom,  amounting  almost  to  30^000,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Douglas,  entered  Cumberland  In  the  nineteentb  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  the  moet  merc^ 
less  seTerity.  Penrith,  with  several  villages,  were  pillaged  and 
bamt ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  into  Scotland,  and 
made  slaves ;  and  many  others  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity. 
Id  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  reign,  the  town's  people,  in  a  petition  to 
the  Crown,  stated,  that  their  **  land  and  tenements,  which  they 
held  under  a  heavy  rent,  were  wasted  by  the  Scots,  and  their  corn 
often  destroyed  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest."  This  statement  occa- 
sioned the  King  to  grant  them  some  valuable  privileges,  which  were 
confirmed  to  the  town  by  Richard  the  Second,  soon  after  it  had 
again  been  plundered  by  a  division  of  the  Scotch  army.  The  booty 
obtained  by  the  Scots  was  of  immense  value,  as  Penrith  bad  been 
surprised  at  the  time  of  a  fair :  but  the  expedition  proved  very  fatal 
to  Scotland  ;  for  the  plague,  which  then  raged  here,  was  contracted 
by  the  troops,  and  carried  into  that  country,  where  it  swept  away 
nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  yean  1597  and  1598,  a 
second  visitation  of  this  dreadful  disorder  occurred  at  Penrith,  by 
which  the  parish  was  nearly  depopulated;  not  fewer  than  2260 
persons  falling  victims  to  its  ravages  in  little  more  than  fifteen 
months.  The  fear  of  infection  prevented  the  continuance  of  the 
regular  markets ;  and  places  without  the  town  (now  called  Meal^ 
crosi,  Crois-green,  8ec.)  were  appointed  for  purchasing  the  pio* 
visions  brought  by  the  country  people. 

Penrith  is  a  very  irregular  town,  but  many  of  the  houses  are 
weli*built  and  convenient ;  the  buildings  are  of  red  stone,  and 
in  general  covered  with  blue  slate.  The  population  is  computed 
at  about  4000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri* 
crulture^  and  weaving  checks  and  fancy  waistcoats.    The  stationi 
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tor  tnaxiiMkh  .codimoditio  Me  ungularlj  diipoledt  tlieirfaett- 
joukct  is-io  ooe,  part  of  the  tonm^rye  and  poUloet  are  sold  in 
Another,  and  barky  in  a  third  t*  cattle,  borsea,  and  bogs,  have  aho 
their  diftioct  places  x>f  sale.  The  principal  market-plaoe  was  dit- 
fi§HiXtd  hfWi  ancient  towa^house  of  wood,  vhich  appeared  to  have 
been  erected  by. one  of  the  £arls  of  Warwick,  as  their  <kvice»  the 
bear  aod  ngg^  staff,  waa  canred  in  different  parti :  but  this  build- 
lag  waa  oonsumed  by  fire  a  £nr  yean  ago,  ^AUe  occopied  by  a 
Mmpaay  of  players. 

The  church  is  a  neat,-  but  plain,  structure ;  the  body  waa  te» 
Jboiltof  red  stone,  in  the  year  1719,  at  an  expenoe  of  S953L 
idli.  IDd,  and  connected  wHh  the  ancteot  tower.  The  interior 
jt  particularly  neat  and  convenient ;  the  side  aisles  are  covered 
by  galleries,  which  meet  at  the  vert  end,  and  are  supported  by 
jows  of  Ionic  columns,  each  cohuno  formed  of  a  single  stone 
leu  fret  four  inches  in  heigbt,  and  about  four  feet  in  cir- 
comf^KBoe :  these  are  of  a  red  color,  finely  veinefl ;  and,  being 
well  poliahed,  have  the  eppearanee  of  mahogany*  The  altar  is 
incldsed  in  a  semicircular  recess,  well  illuminated,  and  erobel- 
iished  with  appropriate  paintings  by  Mr.  Bcid.  The  eentre  aisle 
h  ornamented  with  two  large  gilt  chandeliers,  purchased  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  first  Puke  of  Portland,  to  reward  the  spirited  ex* 
f  rtfoos  of  his  tenaolsi  the  inhabitants  Of  the  Honour  of  Penrith, 
doring  the  rebellion  in  the  year  J745.  The  pews  are  of  English 
oak ;  the  windows  are  spacioos,t  In  the  old  church  were  sevc- 
nU  inscriptioBs  to  the  memory  of  the  Nmtkmsi  and  also  ooe  tp 

the 

*  The  metsnres  used  in  tbe  Bfttkcts  are  diffSerent :  the  bothe]  by  wbich 
bnley  and  oats  tie  lol^,  eootaiot  eigbty-thiea  qaarto ;  that  by  wbieh  fvbeat. 
lye,  peas,  frnit,  and  potatoes^  are  di»posed  of,  •nij  sttty*fgor.  Ibe  Jatisc  m 
called  tbe.Feorith  )>iishel :  tbree  of  tbfue,  or  IM  qoaftp^  is  #  l^fd, 

t  In  a  aeri^  of  prints,  published  by  Hardiof*  to  Uliutrata  the  pl<^  of 
Shakespeare,  are  portrsits  of  RieKard  Pfonte^^ief ,  Dake  of  York,  and  Cicf^ 
NevlUe,  hit  Docbess,  (the  parents  of  Jklward  the  Fourth*  pad  Richard  the 
Third,)  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  soatb  wiadow  of  this  chnrch,  from 
pamtmgs  on  gbus,  soppoied  to  be  the  onlj  originals  of  the  above  personages 
eitant. 


th«ceklmtedksrd«rhelo,  RIehardColifott,  tetM  lemmft  IrytHf 
•cquired  natee,  Dick  d  the  Corn;  some  of  hit  aelikr?«iiMiits  b^nj^ 
recorded  in  the  popular  ballad  under  thM  title. 

In  the  church-yard  18  that  singular  monuiaent  of  antiquity  called 
the  Giants  Grave,  the  origin  of  which  has  frequently  exercised  the 
sagaelty  6f  t&e  inost  eminent  antiqdViies.    It' connsfs  of  two'stond 
piHarSi  Btimdtngirtt  the  dfrposite  ends  df  the -glhave,  about  fifteeh  feet 
tfstitidefi  eleren  feet  six  inches  high,  kdd  nearty  tlve  feet  in  drcum- 
f^i'enile  at  the  botton^.  Where  they  are  mortized  intb  ron^d  stohM' 
embedded  rnthe  earth.     The'  fepfacfe  beti^reeh  them  Is  ttfo  te*t  in 
breadth »  and  is  inclosed  by  four  thin  semicircular  stone's,  two  oH' 
e^h  isfde,  dr  iinequ:in(«ngths,  bat  IHtl^  more  than  tMreftty  inches  in 
height    Three  of  tl^e^  stones  bav^  ^n'  omameht  of  fbftiage;  rudety 
•eo^pMrei^  rem^imng  tbtind  thifh-  up^^f  ^dges ;  the  fotirtti  fs  ^laih, 
oFa  different  ktnd,  and  seems  to  havebfeen  placed  In  tbe'rodm  6t 
one  6eti^td:    The'  t)i11art  taper  itpwatds;  tbdr  Wwe/  ^arts  are' 
nmoded'tathe  height  6f'  iboirt  scvferi'  fed,  whei't  they'  assume  a 
1^8^  Iton,  aftd  ippeiifib  have^eV^tnated  In  a'poiht ;  blit  the  lops' 
att^  broken.    Onthei^aare  parts  ^resome^trdce^  of  an  oroari^entat' 
fM^ftHk-i  arid  the  Ttkt^idf  sid^  cff  otitf  pillar  has  d  tiidit  ddmeallott' 
of  some  animal,  like  a  wolf,  or  dog.     Near  the  summit  of  each  pil- 
U»  affe  ffMf^ea  bf  i  rai^  cwis,  now  alnioW  bbtftef ated. 

Mrhtop  IjfkMfm,  in'  Ms  fethartcs'  on  this  ttibrium^nt,  published 
in  the  A^lfafcofbgFa,  ^ncllhes  to  fhfe  optniori  6f  its  being  the  se- 
putehrcf  of  soriio  tenth*  Prtnce,  liYtek'rifd  here  subsequent  to  the 
iMhxltrcfkni  of  ChHslJaWity  ;•  and*  tfadiltoh,' which  hot'  unfre-/ 
quettfty  fm-n^hW  a  chie  tb  detect  tflitti,  dscfibes  it  to*  the  firiCish 
king  Ewiiin,  or  Owain  Casarius,  a  warrior  of  gigantic  size,  who 
reigned  in  this  county  in  th^  Uiae  of  Atbelstaift.  Recurring  fo 
the  ««r)y  Weiah  writers,  i9e  find  that  IhB  lat«^  partof  this  tra* 
ditioBary  tale  is  ftilset  £wai«  intu^  not  sovereign  in  Cumberland 
dirrttftg  the  time  i>f  Athelsfan, '  but  hi  that  of  Ida,  whom  the  B^.- 
tons  assert  he  sle\^  in  batHe.' ,  That  this  fiwain  was  the  chieftaju 
actually  buried  at  Penrith,  appears  in.  the  highest  degree  pro* 
bable,  from  tbf  Tcrjv^  qf  th  Qravct  ,(^,'4i0  Jkiiifk  JK^rtiom^ 
,  .    .       ►    '  ivfilteii 
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IPtMtiea  ftbout'  Ae  close  of  the  sixth  ctoMyt  wUdh  aotUe  hit 
feptikhre  in  these  words ; 

Bee  Ewain  ab  Urieii  yn  mhedrjal  bid 
Dan  werjd  Ilan  Morvael. 

That  is,  "  The  grave  of  Exoaht,  son  of  Urien,  is  in  the  space  la* 
closed  by  four-curved  ridgnf,  beneath  the  soil  of  the  church  of 
MorvafiJ."  This  is  the  more  remarkable^  because  it  is  almost  the 
only  sentence  in  the  Fersesi  qf  the  Graves^  that  notices  any  parti* 
cular  as  to  boundaries  round  the  place  of  interment  of  either  of 
the  warrion.*    . 

At  a  little  distance  £rpm  the  above  monument,  with  whichi 
however,  it  does  not  appeac  to  have  any  connection,  is*  a  single 
stone,  five  feet  eig^t  inches  high»  called  the  Gia9U*s  Thumb* 
The  lower  part  is  about .  fourteen  inches  broad,  but  upwards,  it 
contracts  to  ten.  inches  ]  the  head  appears  to  have  been  circular, 
and  is  somewhat  damaged ;  it  expands  to  the  diamc^ttcof  about 
eighteen  inches.  This  seems  to  be  an  an(;iei>t  cross,  whose  base 
is  sunk  into  the  earth.  Similar  remains  are  observable  in  various 
church-yards,  in  villages,  and  on  the  tops  of  many  of  the  hiUs  io 
this  county. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  previous  to  the  year  liOO«  were 
frequently  in  considerable  distress  for  fresh  water;  but  lietween 
that  period  and  U20,  their  wants  io  this  respect  were  relieved 
by  the  generosity  of  Strickland,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  purchased 
of  the  owners  of  certain  mills,  .as  much  of  the  water  of  the 
river   Peteril  as  would  flow  through   the   eye  qf  a  miU-Mout, 

"  This," 

*  Tiie  principal  gcoitnd  on  which  this  statement  can  be  contested,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  identifying  the  cbarch  of  Morvael  with  that  of  Penrith;  but  at  we 
know  Morvatl  was  a  British  Saint,  it  seens  probable  that  Penrith  church,  when 
originally  bailt,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Morvael ;  tboagh,  on  the  advancement 
of  Christianity,  it  found  a  new  patron  in  St  Andrew.  The  hypothesis  in  the 
text  derives  additional  support  from  an  elegy  on  Ewain,  in  the  Welch  Ian- 
gnage,  which  mentions  him  ak  the  Chief  of  the  iplendid  LUwitu  ;  words  that 
can  only  be  referred  to  Castle-Llewin,  described  in  page  140  of  this  Volume; 
and  constantly  asserted  by  tradition  to  have  been  possessed  by  King  £iniM. 


*'Tfaii»**  obsenret  Mr.  CljMiie»/ia  his  Survey  of  tbe  Lakes,  ''  )i« 
coDTejed  to  Penrith  at  his  own  expence  ;  and  the  water  still  con- 
tinues to  flow  in  the  same  quantity,  and  no  more.'*  A  chantry  was 
likewise  founded  here  by  Bishop  Strickland,  and  endowed  yrith  six 
pounds  annually,  for  tbe  support  of  a  priest,  who  was  to  teach 
church-music,  and  grammar.  The  revenues  of  this  establishment 
were  afterwards  given  by  Elizabeth  to  a  very  ancient  school,  which 
she  re-founded,  by  the  title  of  '*  the  Free-grammar  school  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  in  Penrith."  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  instituted 
as  early  as  the  year  1340,  when  John  Eskeheved  was  licensed  to 
teach  the  Art  qf  Grammar  therein.  Many  benefactions  have  been 
gi?en  to  support  this  establishment ;  and  several  other  schools  for 
the  education  of  youth  have  since  been  founded. 

On  an  eminence  of  inconsiderable  elevation  west  of  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallellogram,  and  was  fortified  with  a 
very  deep  outward  foss,  and'  a  walled  rampart.  The  only  en-» 
trance  was  on  the  side  next  Penrith,  where  an  opening  through 
the  works  still  appears,  the  communication  across  the  ditch  hav- 
ing been  secured  by  a  draw-bridge.  This  fortress  was  dismantled 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  :  the  principal  remains,  are  the 
outside  walls,  and  several  arched  vaults,  probably  intended  for 
tbe  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  time  it  was  originally  built 
is  unknown  ;  but  scarcely  any  part  indicates  a  more  remote  period 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Richard  the  Third,  who 
resided  here  while  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  awing 
tbe  Lancastrian  party,  repaired  and  strengthened  the  whole 
fortress,  by  constructing  several  additional  towers.  An  arched 
subterranean  passage  is  reported  to  lead  from  tbe  castle  to  the 
lower  apartment  of  a  house  in  the  town,  called  Dockwray-hall ; 
a  dbtance  of  307  yards. 

On  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Penrith  is  a  square  stone 
building  called  the  Beacon.  The  ascent  to  it  is  difficult ;  but  the 
prospects  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  so  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful that  all  remembrance  of  fatigue  is  lost  in  the  variety  of 

delightful' 


Mightfbl  v(e«M  tlial  present  theliift^lves  to  tlie  ef€^  Cvmbei^* 
land  is  spread  before  (he  sight  fiktf  ail  immense  map  ^  so  tfait  s 
fpettator,  evea  bul  little  acquainted  inih  the  coant^^^  eau 
readily  {loitit  out  the  situations  of  the  more  considerable  places. 
Towards  the  eitst  is  ^een  the  inajestic  Cross-f^&li*;  and  stretching^ 
to  the  north,  the  extensive  range*  of  monntatns  which  tetilAfnate 
Ae^t  Brampton.  In  the  vale,  the  city  of  Caifisle  it  dfelftigufsh^ 
by  softie  faint  triices  of  the  cathedral ;  and  for  beyond,  a  dait 
shade  on  the  dtirts  of  the  horizon,  intimates  the  rituatton  of  the 
distant  hills  of  Scotland.  On  tBe  soiith  is  Buougham  Castle, 
the  spreading  wood$  of^Lovther;  and  the  wide  fnt^ediate  tract 
cf  country  bounded  by  the  mountains  from  tn^tebototiglir  in 
Yorkshire,  to  Stainmore  In  Westraoi^land.  iSouth-WM  a^  the 
mighty  steeps  of  HelVeltyn;  and  at  tts' feet  the  pellucfd  tJlls- 
^ter,  extended  like  dn  azure  ntirrof.  ^0  th)e  w^st  i^'  Offlytbelt 
Castle  i  the  huge  m6uhtatn;  Saddleback, 'spreading  luiong  siiat* 
ter^  lidge  towards  Keswick ;  anld  th^  majMic  &k(ddkijir,  ri^nj 
supreme  oter  his  nelghburing  alp^. 

]>AtEMAlH,  the  spatious  yet  sweetly  setluded  niansidn  of  Ed- 
ward Hassel,  Esq.  is  ^  modern  building  of  pale  red-stdne,  situated 
near  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  surrounded  at  some  di^ 
tanc<<  with  elevated  grounds,  covered  with  trees.  The  e^ate  Was 
purchased  about  the  end  of  the  reign  bf  Charles  the  Second  b^  Siir 
Edward  Rassel,  of  the  co-heiress  of  the  last  mal^  heir 'of  th6  Lfy^ 
tons,  who  had  possessed  it  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  iThir^. 

Dacre  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  mansion 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Bacres,  add  certainly  thei^  place 
of  residence  for  many  generations,  is  converted  into  a  commodious 
farm-house.  The  moat  is  filled  up,  and  the  outworks  are  de- 
stroyed: the  principal  paints  now  standing  are  four  square  towers, 
composed  of  durable  stone,  and  connected  by  a  centre-buifdihg. 
The  windows  are  narrow  and  grated ;  the  gloom  which  over* 
spreads  the  interior  is  truly  expressive  of  the  dark  ages  of  feudal 
tyranny  in  which  it  U  thought  to  have  been  erected.  The  Dacres 
are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  Jcre  in  the  Holy  Land, 

where 


%bere  one  of  their  aoccston  bravely  fought  in'  the  army  of  tk^ 
mitguided  Cbristiaas;  but  it  peems  most  prohable^  that  it  wai 
aoiuired  from  their  poMessiooa  oo  this  spot,  as  Bede  speaks  of  a 
.nmiastery  here^  built  near  the  river  Dacor;  and  Malmsbury 
jneotions  a  ^^oagreas  that  was  held  within  its  walls,  in  the  time 
of  Atheiftan.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Johatt,  ti^ 
heiress  of  the  Dacres,  married  Sir  Bichard  Fynes,  Knight,  who# 
ia  right  of  his  wife>  was  declared  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South.  Their 
descendants  continued  owners  of  Dacre  Castle  and  estate  till  the 
year.  1710,  when  these  possessions  were  purchased  by  Sir  Chriskh^ 
pber.  Muifgrave ;  but  have  since  been  resold  to  Edward  Hassel,  Esq* 
of  Dalemain. 

Dacie  Church  is  a  neat  stnictHre^  reported  to  have  been  bUtlt 
with  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  of  which  no  other  vestiges  ane 
•remaining.  Near  the  altar  is  the  figure  of  a  knight,  carved  in 
red-stone,  lying  croHS-legged^  with  his  hands  uplifted,  and  his 
swodd  sheathed  by  his  side:  this  is  supposed  to  be  in  memory  of  ^ 
one  of  the  first  Lord**  Dacre.  In  the  church-yard  are  four  remark* 
able  monuments,  representing  bears,  about  6ve  feet  in  height,  sit* 
tiog  on  their  haunches,  and  clasping  a  rude  pillar,  or  ragged  staff, 
00  whieb  two  of  them  rest  their  heads.  On  the  back  of  each  of  the 
others  is  a  lynx.  These  are  supposed  by  Bishop  Ntchoivon  to  refet 
to  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Dacre  family. 

Water-siillock,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Robinson,  is  btaa* 
tifuily  situated  at  a  small  distance  north  of  UUs-w^er.  The  sur- 
rounding prospects  include  as  much  variety  as  can  be  found  in  a1« 
n)«t  any  situation  in  tlie  county.  The  aaurc  water  of  the  lake, 
the  craggy  steeps  of  Helveliyn,  and  yarioui  other  rugged  eminences 
of  inferior  elevation,  partly  covered  with  wood,  enter  into  the 
•compoftition  of  the  landscape  on  one  side  ;  while  on  the  other,  the 
scenery,  though  less  romantic,  U  more  chaste,  and  compreheodf 
the  softer  features  of  cultivation,  and  ru!»tic  simplicity. 

GowBARR^'W  Park,  an  extensive  demesne,  belonging  tcf 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  skirted  on  the  south-eastern  side  by 
the  noble  lake  of  UUs^water.    It  contains  nearly   1800  acres  4f 
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|and>  and  was  fbrmerly  oraamented  with  a   great  quantity  e( 
ancieot  oaks;  but   these    have  been  mostly  cut  down,  though 
many  immense  roots  point  out  the  majestic  size  they  had  attained. 
This  was  one  of  the  tracts  proclaimed  a  forest  by  William  Rufus^ 
and  it  still  abounds  with  numerous  herds  of  fine  deer.     On  a  rising 
ground,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lake,  is  a  castellated  edifice, 
built  by  the  Duke  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  called  LifiUpk** 
TowtTi  from  a  tradition  that  a  chieftain,  named  Lyulph,  was  the 
owner  of  these  possessions  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.    This 
is  merely  intended  as  an  occasional  residence  for  his  Grace,  who 
generally  resides  here  a  few  weeks   in  the  summer  season,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  small  band  of  chosen  friends,  and  living  in  all  the 
'pristine  magnificence  of  British  hospitality.    Nearly  half  a  mile 
|fom  the  town  is  a  celebrated  cascade,  called  Airey  Force;  the 
pathway  to  it  is  carried  through  a  rocky  glen,  from  whose  depths 
the  sun  is  excluded  by  the  solemn  branches  which  wave  above. 
The  water  falls  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff  clothed  with  wood,  and 
descends  almost  eighty  feet  perpendicularly.    The   violence   of 
the  fall  dashes  the  stream  into  vapour ;  and  the  refraction  of  the 
sun's  rajt  is  frequently  rendered  visible  by  the  resplendent  colors 
jof  the  spray,   which    beams    with  concentric    rainbows.     The 
bMon  into  which   the  cataract   pours  itself  is  very  deep,    and 
seems  to  have  been  worn  into  its  present  form,  by  the  force  of 
the  water  Impetuously  dashing  from  the  precipice  through  a  suc- 
cession of  ages.    The  stream  above  the  fall  is  abundantly  stocked 
yrith  fish. 

BuTTOH  John  was  held,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  of 
tht  barony  of  Graystock,  by  homage,  the  payment  of  twenty 
shillings  cornage,  and  other  services.  It  was  then  possessed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Uutton  family ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
•  was  conveyed  to  the  Hudlestons,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
sister  of  the  last  male  heir,  with  Andrew  Hudleston,  Esq.  of 
Farringdop  jn  Lancashire,  whose  descendants  still  enjoy  it..  Of 
this  family,  and,  we  believe,  a  native  of  this  village,  was  the 
rclcbratcd  Catholic    father,    John  Hitdlkston,   who  became 

conspicuous 


tQ^8|)icii6iis  fitHA  bif  unshaken  Io]raIty  to  Charles  The  Second,  and 
the  share  he  had  in  his  preservation  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Wdrce** 
ter.  Nor  did  his  services  end  here ;  for  <he  accompanied  the  Mo* 
narchto  the  continent,  and  attended  him  in  disguise  thraoghatt 
llii  difficulties.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  first  Chap- 
lahi  and  Confessor  to  the  Queen ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  fidelitt^  . 
was  exempted  by  the  parliament  from  the  operations  of  every  act 
made  for  the  suppression  of  Pbpery..  Previous  to  the  death  of 
Charles,  he  administered  to  him  the  sacraments  accocding  to  the 
Bomish  communion  ;  and  on  his  pronooncing  the  absolution,  the 
King  expressed  himself  in  these  remarkable  terms:  *'  Youhatf 
taved  me  twict ;  my  body  qfter  tht  battle  o/if^arced&,,  and  iww.  ml 
wid*"  He  afterwards  published  some  papers,  written  by  Charles 
io  defence  of  the  Catholic  Religion ;  and  was  made  tuperintendant 
of  the  Chapel  of  Somerset  House  by  James  the  Second,  who  als0 
allowed  him  a  pension^  which  he  reiceived  through  all  the  cbangei 
of  government  till  his  death,  in  the  jear  1704,  at  the  great  age  of 
96.  Pennant  mentions  a  fine  portrait  of  this  eminent  priest,  which 
be  saw  at  Mr.  Cust's  in  Carlisle :  he  was  pourtrayed  in  black,  with  a 
large  band,  long  grey  hair^  and  an  uplifted  crucifix  in  his  hand  ; 
"probably,"  continues  our  author,  *'  the  attitude  in  which  he  lulled 
the  soul  of  the  depaiting  profligate  Charles  the  Second.**  Andrew 
Redleston,  the  elder  brother  of  the  confessor^  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  Cumberland  who  declared  for  the  Revolution. 

On  the  incl09Ure  of  Fluskevj  Common^  in  this  vicinity,  in  the 
year  17T3,  several  stone  coffins,  urns,  and  other  sepulchral  rc^ 
mains,  were  found ;  and  in  April  1784,  near  the  eminence  called 
Fluskcw  Pike,  a  singular  piece  of  antiquity  Was  discovered,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Used  as  an  instrument  io  close  the  curtain  of 
a  state  tent.  It  is  wholly  of  silver,  and  consists  of  a  rim,  or 
frame,  of  an  oval  form,  and  somewhat  more  than  seven  inches 
and  a  balf  in  its  longest  diameter ;  and  a  tongue  of  the  length, 
of  twenty-two  inches.  On  the  rim  arc  three  hollow  balls ;  one 
With  a  sliding  socket ;  the  others  fixed  near  the  different  sides  of 
•a  aperture  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim,  thrdugh  which  the 
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iongae  Mh.  The  under  side  of  each  ball  baa  a  rude  figure  of  a 
mullet ;  the  upper  tides  are  crossed^  or  checkered.  The  workman- 
ship is  very  coarse,  and  seems  to  have  been  executed  with  the 
hammer  ooly :  the  whole  weight  is  tw^nty^five  oum^s. 

Near  MMerby  is  a  circle  of  rude  stones,  seventeen  yards  in 
diameter,  within  the  area  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  bones  bare 
lately  been  found ;  and  not  far  distant  are  vestiges  of  an  encamp* 
nenty  supposed  to  have  been  a  summer  station  of  the  Itomans.  This 
is  by  some  called  Slxna  Carrbn^  by  others  Redftmie  Cw^:  the 
adjaoent  ground  is  named  Stone-Carr,  and  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  mi1itai7*wayy  which  passed  between  the  eastern 
and  western  Mell-Fells^  to  the  head  of  Gowbarrow  Pftric,  but  ia 
there  lost:  fimm  its  direction,  it  appears  to  have  continued  to 
iAmbleMe.  In  this  track  are  the  remains  of  two  or  three  large 
vairns,  many  of  the  stones  of  which  have  been  removed;  but 
BotbiQg  remarkable  discovered.  Stone-Carr  has  long  been  appro- 
priated to  nistic  diversions ;  and  wrestling,  leaf^g,  raiting,  ansl 
other  village  sports,  are  fre^ently  exhibited  here  for  smalt  prices. 

Graystocr  Castle,  the  seat  and  birtb*place  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  Is  situated  towards  the  south-east  side  of  the  exten* 
sive  park  of  Graystock,  on  an  eminence,  having  a  gradual  ascent 
firom  the  north,  but  declining  more  precipitously  to  the  south 
tad  east.  The  ancient  structure  was  fortified  ;  and  some  brokea 
towers,  and  other  remuns,  are  still  seen  in  the  present  mansion. 
Which  was  erected  priacipaHy  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  the 
Duke's  great-grandfather,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  considerable  additions  have  been  made  by  the  present 
noble  owner.  A  rivulet,  which  fails  into  the  river  Peteril,  flows 
by  the  castle  walls  with  some  rapidity,  and  has  been  made  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  by  being  collected  into 
reservoirs,  and  caused  to  descend  in  artificial  cascades.  The 
upper  sheet  of  water  is  of  considerable  extent:  it  is  rendered 
picturesque  by  small  islands,  and  the  contiguity  of  a  hanging 
wood,  whtch  covers  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a  lofty  emi- 
nence,  that  greatly  increases  the   importance  of  the  views  in 
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thit  quarter  of  the  groimdi.  The  plantetions  arc  extennve ;  and 
near  the  castle  are  several  ornamental  buildings,  erected  as  termi- 
Bations  to  the  prospects  from  the  road  which  conducts  to  the  prioci- 
pal  entrance.    The  park  contains  nearly  a  IQOO  head  of  deer. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  elegantly  £tted  upt  and  the 
apartments  rendered  as  convenient  as  the  disposition  ^  the 
boildings  will  adait.  On  the  stair-cast,  in  niches,  are  bustt  qf 
TaoMAi,  Earl  o9  Arundsi,  and  the  Lapv  AtATaiA 
Taliot,  his  wife.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  art  decorated 
with  some  fine  paintings ;  the  following  are  some  of  the  mqit 
remarkable. 

Cbarlbs  Howard,  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and 
Mariaw,  his  first  lady,  daughter  to  •«-— CoppiAger,  Esq.  of 
Cork;  whole  lengths. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  dnsss  she  wok^e  at  the  time  of 
her  execution :  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  describtf 
this  habit  as  follows :  '*  The  said  8th  of  Febreuary  beinge  come, 
and  the  tyme  and  place  appointed  for  the  execution  as  aforesaid  ; 
the  said  Quene  of  Scotts,  beinge  of  stature  tail,  of  boyde  oorpu* 
lent,  round  shouldered,  her  face  fatt  and  brod,  double  chenned* 
and  hasle  eyed,  hir  borrowed  jbeare  borne : — hir  attyre  on  hir 
head,  was  on  this  manner ;  she  had  a  dressing  of  lawne^  edged 
with  a  bone  lace,  a  pomander  chaine,  with  an  Agnes  Dei  about 
hir  neck,  a  crucifix  in  hir  hand,  a  payer  of  beads  at  hir  girdle, 
with  a  goulden  crosse  at  th'  end  of  it ;  a  vaile  of  lawoe  fastened 
to  fair  cawle,  wUh  a  bowed  out  wyre,  and  edged  round  about 
with  a  bone  lace;  hir  gowne  of  black  satten  prynted,  with  a 
trayne,  and  long  sieves  to  the  ground,  set  with  a  range  of  but- 
tons  of  jett,  trimmed  with  pearl,  and  short  sieves  of  black  satten, 
cot  with  a  payer  of  sieves  of  purple  velvett,  hole  under  them ; 
hir  kirtle  hole  of  figured  satten,  black ;  hir  petycote  upcr  bodie, 
unlaced,  of  crymson  satten  ;  hir  petycote  scrites,  of  crymson  vel- 
vett; hir  shooes  of  Spanish  lether,  with  the  rough  side  outward ; 
a  payer  of  greene  silke  garters ;   hir  nether  stockings  worsted  co- 
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loured,  water  set,  clocked  with  silver,  and  next  hir  legg,  a  payer 
of  Jersey  hose,  wliit." 

Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  when  a  boy,  with  a  gold  chain  Ibrowm 
over  the  left  shoulder ;  Vandyck. 

Elizabeth  Stuart,  Henry^s  Countess,  dated  1040. 

John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  faithful  adherent  of  Richard  the 
Third,  and  partner  in  his  fate  at  the  battle  of  BotworUi  Field.  This 
nobletiian  was  a  person  of  distinguished  bravery ;  he  was  employed 
in  niariy  important  offices  by  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and  on  bis  con- 
fsluding  a  beneficial  treaty  with  Francci  was  rewarded  by  that 
Prince  with  grants  of  several  manors  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridger 
'shire. '  On  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Third,  he  was  for  that 
day  only  constituted  High  Steward  of  England,  and  .carried  the 
prown ;  while  bis  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  bore  the  sword  of  state. 
The  following  month  he  obtained  a  grant  of  numerous  nianots  and 
lordships  in  different  counties,  and  the  same  day  was  invested 
with  the  office  of  Lord  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain. 
These  honors  excited  his  gratitude,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  Monarch 
who  bestowed  them  was  correspondent,  yet  his  character  appears  to 
have  continued  perfectly  fair  and  blameless.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  virulence  with  wht(:h  the  measures  of  that  short  reig^ 
has  been  censured  by  historians,  would  never  have  permitted  the 
Duke's  conduct  to  have  continued  uuTarraigned*  He  was  so  firmly 
feathered  on  King  Richard's  wing,  says  a  late  author,  that  be  chose 
rather  to  abandon  his  life  with  his  friend,  than  to  save  it  by  fal- 
sifying his  promise. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  in  tKe  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  his  right  hand  is  his  staff*  as  Earl  Mar- 
shal ;  in  his  left,  a  white  wand :  hi9  robe  is  heavily  trimmed 
with  fur. 

Edward,  Dqke  of  Norfolk;  Vanderbank;  and  Mary,  his 
Duchess :  both  in  their  robes  of  atate.  The  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
is  very  fine. 

^HiLiF  Howard,  brother  to  the  above  Edward. 

Lady 
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.  •Laj>y  Dacrb,  in  mourning;  with  a  ruiF;  a  cap  much peakitd 
la  front,  and  put  on  side  ways ;  a  hood  over  it. 
EaAiMVS,  inscribed  with  the  following  words: 

Hsiinftf  Holbenne  me  fecit» 
Jobanoie  novie  rae  dc(iir» 
Edward ut  Sarrey  me  possidet. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  marked  with  the  letters  T  M,  and  dated 
1!>73. 

War  RAM,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Hans  Holbein. 

A  picture  of  our  Saviour,  inscribed  with  this  legend ;  '*  This 
present  figure  is  the  similitude  of  our  Lord  I.  H.  S.  our  Saviour, 
imprinted  in  Amaruld  by  the  Predecessors  of  the  Great  Turk,  and 
sent  to  the  Pope,  Inhocente  the  Eighth,  at  the  cost  of  the  Great 
Turk,  for  a  token  for  this  cause,  to  redeem  his  brother  thai  was 
taken  prisoner.** 

The  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus, 

Small  picture,  embroidered  in  silk,  representing  the  Crucifixion. 
This,  as  appearb  by  an  inscription  on  the  back,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Henry  Charles  Howard,  was  executed  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  given  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  to  a  Countess  of 
Arundel. 

Some  other  portraits  of  illustrious  personages  of  tlie  Howard 
family  are  also  preserved  here,  but  the  characters  they  represent  do 
jiot  appear  to  be  accurately  known. 

The  barony  of  Graystock  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  by 
Ranulph  de  Meschines,  to  one  Ij^lfe,  or  Lyulphe,  and  confirmed 
to  bis  son  Pharne,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Graystock,  by  Henry 
the  First.  In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  when  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Ralph,  the  last 
Ijord  Graystock,  married  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  of  Gi Island,  whose 
descendants  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  George  Lord  Dacre,  conveyed  it  to  the 
Howards,  by  her  marriage  with  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  eldest 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

L  4  The 


The  ]Wt  village  of  GRAVstocK  is  near  the  akt  side  of  the 
park ;  the  Church  is  a  spacious  structure,  consisting  of  a  choir,  cliaa* 
eel,  and  two  side  aisles.  It  was  formerly'  collegiate ;  and  had  ^ 
master  and  six  canons  appointed,  in  the  year  1382,  by  Nevill,  the 
Pope'$  legate,  and  Archbishop  of  York.  Some  of  the  stalls  yet  re- 
main ;  but  of  six  chantries  that  were  founded  here  prior  to  the  ereo* 
tion  of  the  college,  noi  any  thing  is  visible.  The  interior  is  greatly 
{n  want  of  reparation :  several  windows  are  filled  wilh  painted  glass, 
))ut  so  mutilated,  or  misplaced^  that  the  designs  cannot  be  traced. 
Near  the  altar  is  a  grand  alabaster  tomb,  erected  for  some  of  the 
Barons  of  Gray  stock.  On  it  are  the  efiigies  of  two  knights ;  one  of 
a  gigantic  size,  clad  in  armour,  and  girt  with  his  sword.  The  other 
is  also  in  armour,  but  of  a  ditTerent  kind,  and  rests  his  feet  upon  a 
lion.  The  upper  part  of  Hlie  tomb  is  decorated  with  figures  of  angelt 
under  ornamental  canopies,  sustaining  shields,  on  which  some  armo- 
rial bearings  appear  to  have  been  painted. 

Blencowe  Hall  is  an  ancient  manor-house,  belonging  to 
Henry  Prescot  Blencowe,  Esq.  a  minor,  and  has  been  the  seat  of 
this  family  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Adam  d« 
Blencowe  was  standard-bearer  at  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers, 
to  William,  Baron  of  Gray  stock,  who,  in  reward  for  his  good  coa* 

^  duct,  made  him  a  grant  of  his  own  arms,  as  Baron  of  Graystock, 
to  be  thenceforth  borne  on  a  band,  conjoined  wilh  the  paternal  coat« 
This  circumstance  explains  the  reason  of  the  analogy  of  many 
arms  of  ancient  families,  who  were  neither  related  by  descent  nor 
alliance. 

HuTTON  Hall,  a  few  miles  north-eastward  of  Graystock,  i» 
the  seat  of  Sir  Frederick  Fletcher  Vane,  Bart.  It  stands  oo  a 
line  eminence,  in  a  pleasant  park,  near  a  branch  of  the  river 
Peteril,  and  was  much  improved  during  the  last  century  by  the 
bte  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  grandfather  to  the  present  owner.  This 
manor  was  anciently  held  of  the  King  in  capite,  by  the  service  of 
maintaining  the  paling  or  fences  of  the  royal  forest  of  Plumptoo^ 
and  holding  the  King's  stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  horse  In 

,  Carlisle  Castle.    The  Huttom,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged^ 
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toM  it  to  the  Pletcker  hm\ly  io  tb«  year  1^5.  On  fhaton  Om* 
mon  are  the  vestiges  of  a  square  fortification,  called  Collinson  Cai^ 
tie,  each  aide  about  100  yards  fn  length;  no  tradition,  either  of  iti 
erection,  or  demolition,  is  remembered. 

About  two  miles  froin  Button  Hall,  on  the  grand  military  roa4 
thatleadt  directly  to  Carlisle^  is  Old  Pcnrith,  which  has  evi* 
deotly  been  a  Roman  station,  but  under  what  name  antiquaries  are 
by  no  means  agreed.  Camden  imagined  it  to  be  the  Petriana^ 
where,  according  to  the  Notitia,  the<f/o  Petriana  were  in  garrison, 
and  supported  his  opinion  by  referring  to  t)ie  upderwrittea  fragment 
of  an  old  inscription  which  he  copied  here : 


GADVNO* 

VLP.  TRAI 

EM.  AL.  PET. 

IklARUVS 

F.  RC. 


Both  Honley  and  Warborton,  as  was  observed  in  the  description  of 
Castie-stea<k,  dissent  from  this  evidence ;  and  the  former,  in  one 
part  of  his  work,  avows  Jiis  opinion,  that  Oid  Penrith  was  the 
i^or0da4>fthe  Itinerary,  the  Berida  of  Raven n as,  and  the  Bremcten^ 
TBCtan  of  the  Notitia ;  but  afterwards  abandons  this  conjecture  at 
untenable,  and  refers  the  Bremetenracum  to  Brampton.  Whatercr 
might  be  the  original  name  of  the  station,  its  remains  are  yet  verjr 
distinct  ;and  the  variety  of  inscriptions  discovered  here,  prove  itl» 
^ave  been  of  considerabk  importance. 

The  fort  was  situated  about  200  yards  east  of  the  river  Peteril^ 
and  commanded  the  whole  vale :  its  form  was  an  oblong  square^ 
132  yards  In  length,  and  120  broad ;  the  area  inclosed  was  about 
three  acres.  The  entrances  wtre  four:  that  on  tJte  east  side 
appears,  from  the  wm  of  foundations,  to  have  been  defended 

by 

*  This  inscription  is  lost ;  but  wan  rendered  by  Horsley,  Gatittno  Ulpita 
Tmjahus  emeritus  aU  Fttriana  hi artiui  faciendum  jrrocuraoit,  Tiiif  auilior 
toppoaed  GaduHui  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  person  deceased,  for  whom 
Uipiui  TruJanM  MartUis,  a  Vcnsionury  of  tho  ala  Pctriatia,  had  ibii  fuQera| 
iruuufueot  erected. 
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bydrcttlar tarrets ;  the  otben present  nothing renitrkable«  Net? 
the  north  rampart  some  confused  ruins  of  the  Prttarium  may  be 
seen.  The  vallum  can  be  easily  traced,  and  also  the  ditch  on 
three  aides.  On  the  west,  towards  the  river,  are  various  remaias 
of  buildings  scattered  over  a  considerable  tract  of  ground.  Among 
tlie  inscriptions  noticed  by  Camden^  as  belonging  to  this  station^ 
vas  the  following: 

DM. 
.      FL,  MARTIO  SEN 
IN.  C  CARVETIOR 

QVESTORIO 

VIXIT  AN  XXXXV 

l^ARTIOLA  FILIA  £T 

HERES  PON  EN 

,   .   .       CVRAVIT 

This  is  explained  by  Horsley  as  follows :  Dis  Mambus  Fhmo 
idertio  senatori  in  cohorte  Carvetiorum  qtutstorio  vixit  annos  gno' 
draginta  quinque  Mcartiolafilia  et  heres  panendum  curavii :  but  Mr, 
West  thinks  that  the  three  lines  after  D  M.  should  be  read,  Flavio 
J4artio  senatori  in  civitate  (or  cohnia,  as  in  Gruter,)  Carteiiontm 
qjWtitorio.  Various  other  Inscriptions  have  been  found  here  since  the 
time  of  Camden ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  one  on  an  attar 
consecrated  to  the  puissant  Man,  by  bis  British  cognomen  Bel,  en- 
graved in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia ;  and  another  on  a 
stone  broken  into  three  fragments,  that  bad  been  inscribed  to  the 
Deit  Moires,  and  copied  to  this  effect  in  Horsley's  Cumberlaod^ 
No.  51. 

DEABVS  MATRIBVS^TRAMARTNTS 
ET  N  IMP  ALEXANDRI  AVG  ET  JVL  MAM 
MEiE  MATRI  AVG  N  ET  CASTRORVM  TO 

TI   .    .    .       DOMVI  DIVINiE  M 
LATIO  M*» 

*  "  Deabus  Matribus  tramarinis  et  Nuinlni  iroperatorit  Alexandri  Angnsti 
ct  Julie  Mammea  matri  Auguiti  nostri  et  cattrorom  totiqac  dQmai  divina^ 
fitcmsqae  veiillatio  mititani  KofDanoruin."    Hmley^ 
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When  cleanDg  away  a  large  cairn  south  of  this  station,  in  the 
wear  ITOS,  the  workmen  discovered  an  urn,  two  feet  and  a  half  ia 
diameter,  of  coarse  pottery,  which  Ml  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the 
air :  within  the  urn  were  two  small  vessels  full  of  black  earth.  These 
were  preserved,  and  were  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  SandersoOy 
of  Piuropton. 

HssKBT  is  an  extensive  parish,  noted  for  the  singular  circuni* 
stance  of  the  court  of  Ingle  wood  Forest  (in  the  precincts  of  which 
it  is  wholly  included)  being  held  in  it  annually,  on  St.  BarnabaiT 
day,  in  the  open  air.  The  suitors  assemble  by  the  highway  sidc^ 
at  a  place  only  marked  by  an  ancient  thorn,  where  the  annual 
dues  to  the  lord  of  the  forest,  compositions  for  improvements,  &c. 
are  paid ;  and  a  jury  for  the  whole  jurisdiction,  chosen  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  twenty  mesne  manors  who  attend  on  thia 
spot.  Several  quarries  of  gypsum  have  been  opened  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood* 

SowESLBY,  or  Casile'S&uerlnf,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  from  the 
remains  of  an  old  fortress  on  a  lofty  eminence,  called  Castle-hill,  is 
a  manor  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  obtained  it  by 
purchase  from  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  customs  of  this  manor 
are  singular :  the  cq)yhold  lands  do  not  descend  to  the  lidr  male,  ac- 
cording to  the  technical  import  of  the  expression,  but  are  inherited 
by  females  as  coparceners ;  neither  can  the  wife  of  a  copyholder  be 
'  divested  of  her  contingent  right  of  dower  without  her  consent.  Oa 
change  of  tenant,  by  descent,  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  intitled  to 
what  is  called  a  God*s  penny  fine,  (silver  penny  ;)  but  on  change  by 
alienation,  to  a  year's  rent  additional.  This  appears  to  be  the  cus- 
torn  of  the  whole  Forest  of  Inglewood.  The  ten  principal  estates  io 
this  parish  were  formerly  called  RedrSpefir$;  from  the  titles  of  their 
owners^  obtained  from  the  curious  tenure  of  riding  through  the 
town  of  Penrith  on  every  Whit-Tuesday,  brandishing  their  spears. 
These  Red-spear  Knights  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  sureties  to 
the  Sheriff  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
eminence  called  How- hi II  is  a  circular  inclosure,  about  twenty- 
poe  jardf   in  dipmeter,  the  rampart  of  which   is  composed  of 

stones 
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Btoaes  and  earth.  The  Ca^tle-bill  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  with 
B  strong  pailisado,  or  out-work  of  wood :  in  one  part  is  a  cavity  form- 
ed in  the  rock,  nearly  eighteen  yards  in  extent,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance, which  appears  to  Imve  been  strongly  guarded. 

About  three  miles  south^^west  from  Caatle-Sowerby,  is  the  singular 
eminence  called  Carrock'fell,  the  eleration  of  which,  according  to 
Donald,  is  520  yards  above  the  surrounding  meadows.  The  eastern 
end  of  this  mountain,  for  nearly  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the  breadth  of  a  mile,  is  almost  covered  with  masses  of  granite  of 
irarioDs  sizes ;  some  of  them  not  less  than  300  tons  in  weight.  On 
the  highest  part  is  an  extremely  singular  monument  of  ancient  man- 
ners, which  has  been  described  in  the  History  of  Cumberiaad,  to 
nearly  the  following  terms : — 

**  The  summit  of  this  huge  fell  is  of  an  oval  form ;  round  its  car- 
cvmference  is  a  range  or  inclosure  of  stones,  which  seems  to  be 
incontestibly  the  work  of  men's  hands.  The  stones  at  the  sides  of 
the  inclosed  area,  are  about  eight  yards  perpendicular  below  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  but  at  the  ends  not  more  than  four.  The 
ttonet^are  piled  one  upon  another,  in  a  rude,  irregular  manner; the 
mean  breadth  at  the  base  of  the  range  is  about  eight  yards,  and 
its  mean  height  about  four.  In  some  places,  however,  the  height 
is  six  feet,  in  others  three  only,  or  even  less-;  this  variation  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  a  practice,  continued  from  age  to  age,  of  rolling  some 
of  the  stones  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  amusement,  or 
rather  from  a  desire  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  their  Increasing 
velocity.  The  stones  are,  in  general,  from  one  to  two  or  three, 
and  even  four  hundred  weight ;  but  many  of  them  are  consider- 
ably smaller.  From  the  few  stones  that  may  be  found  within  the 
area,  it  would  seem  that  t^ie  whole  range  has  been  formed  by  the 
stones  obtained  in  the  inclosed  space,  which  is  nearly  destitute  ff 
vegetation. 

«*  The  direction  of  the  ridge,  on  the  top  of  the  fell,  in  its 
transverse  diameter,  is  nearly  east  by  west ;  and  in  this  direction, 
within  the  surrounding  pile  of  stones,  it  measures  252  yards; 
Iht  conjugate  diameter  is  122   yards;  and   th^  contents  of  the 
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ipace  inclosed  is  alK>ut  three  acres  and  ^  half.  The  entrances  am 
four,  one  opposite  each  point  of  the  compass ;  those  on  the  west 
and  south  sides  are  four  yards  in  width  ;  that  to  the  east  appears  to 
have  been  originally  of  the  same  dimensionsy  but  is  now  about  six 
yards  wide;  the  width  of  the  oorihern  entrance  is  eight  yards. 
Betides  these,  on  the  north-west  quarter  there  is  a  large  apperture, 
or  passage,  twelve  yards  in  width ;  which,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ground  Is  attended  to,  and  the  apparent  want  of  stones  in  this  part 
considered,  seems  never  to  have  been  completed. 

"  At  the  distance  of  sixty-six  yards  from  the  east  end  of  this 
range,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  stands  an  insulated  pile  of  stones, 
appearing  at  a  little  distance  like  the  frustnim  of  a  pone.  Its  base  is 
about  eleven  yards  in  diameter,  and  its  perpendicular  height,  sevea 
yards.  On  clambering  to  the  top,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  fun- 
liel-«haped ;  the  upper  part,  or  top  of  the  funnel,  being  of  five 
yards  diameter ;  but  as  the  hollow  gradually  slopes  downward,  the 
width  at  the  bottom  is  little  more  than  two  feet :  the  largest  stones 
appear  to  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  a  half. 

"  The  crowned  head  of  Old  Carrock  is  by  no  means  perfectly 
unifonn,  the  end  to  the  westward  being  about  thirteen  yards 
higher  than  the  middle  of  oval.  On  the  highest  point  is  a  frag- 
ment of  rock,  projecting  about  three  yards  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  having  stones  heaped  up  against  two  of  its  sides,  and 
at  a  distance  assuming  an  appearance  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, though  of  twice  its  magoitude.  Both  these  piles  seem  to 
be  coeval  with  the  surrounding  range  ;  but  there  are  other  smaller 
heaps,  that  are  evidently  of  modern  contrivance,  and  appear  to 
have  been  erected,  speaking  locally,  as  omamenU  to  the  mountain. 
The  name  given  to  this  monument  by  the  country-people,  is  the 
Sunken  Kirks,"* 

HESKET-NEW-MARKET, 

So  called  from  a  market  established  there  within  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  and  In  contradistinction  to  another  Hesket  on 
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the  opposite  Side  of  Inglewood  Forest,  is  a  small,  but  neat  towrf^ 
held  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of  Brayton,  Bart,  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
niont.  The  situation  is  extremely  pleasan(>  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Caldew;  the  place  is  not  populous;  but  as  the  opportunities 
of  obtaining  large  supplies  of  water,  wood,  and  fuel,  wilt  alvrayl 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  It  seems  probable  thit 
the  town  will  be  much  enlarged  before  the  expiration  of  many 
years,  as  all  the  above  articles  can  be  procured  here  with  great 
ease,  and  at  little  ex  pence. 

The  parish  of  Caldbeck,  long  after  the  Conquest,  was  either  fo- 
test, 'or  open  wastes,  through  which  the  highroad  to  the  western 
coasts  was  carried  from  Westmoreland,  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
this  county.    The  recesses  of  the  forest  were  favoraMe  to  vjlfainy; 
the  ways  were  infested  by  banditti ;  and  the  timid  passenger  was 
often  way-laid,  deprived  of  his  property,  and  mal-treated.     Com- 
■ifscrating  the  sufTerings  he  was  unable  to  prevent,  Ranulph  Ed- 
gaine,  the  chief  forester  of  Inglewood,  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
Prior  of  Carlisle,  to  build  a  hospital  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  tra* 
Tellers,  who  were  either  prevented  continuing  their  journey  by  the 
lawless  conduct  of  the  banditti,  or  by  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. Such  was  the  origin  of  Caldbeck  :  the  hospital  was  the  first 
building  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  church  was  founded,  which,  by  a' 
date  connected  with  an  obliterated  inscription  above  the  window  at 
the  east  end,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year  1112  :  some 
portion  of  the  present  structure  is,  however,  more  modern.       As 
these  buildings  were  coinpleled,  the  place  became  inhabited  :  the  . 
part  nearest  to  the  church,  being  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest, 
was   named    CaUibeckUpper-Tou^n ;    that  in    the   vicinity  of  the 
mountains,   obtained    the  apj>ellation  of   Caldbeck-underfell ;    to 
these  ancient  divisions  a  third  has  since  been  added,  and  called 
the  East  End. 

The  property  of  the  manor  was  originally  in  the  Lords  of 
Allredale,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  seigniory  through  the 
several  descents  of  the  Luajs,  till  Maud,  the  heiress  of  that 
family,  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  the  Percyt,  Earls  of  North- 
umberland.   Henry,    the    sixth    Earl,   transferred   Caldbeck    to 
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Haivythe Eigbtb,  who  soon  afterwards  sold  Caldbedc«Uppertoa 
toThonas  DalAon,  Esq.  and  Caldbeek-nnder*fcll  to  Thomas  Lord 
Wharton,  created  a  Baron  for  the  victory  he  obtained  over  the 
Scots  at  Solway-moss.  The  influence  possessed  by  this  Nobiemaa 
as  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  was  sometimes  exerted  to  the 
incoBTeaience  of  bit  neighbours  ;  and  Mr.  Dalston  found  it  necc^* 
sary  to  dispose  of  his  portion  of  Caldbeck  to  his  Lordship,  io  whose 
family  the  whole  remained  till  the  time  of  the  profligate  Dykt  - 
Philip,  who  was  obliged  to  alienate  this  and  bis  other  estates  for  the 
payment  oif  his  debts.  Soon  after  it  was  bought  by  Charles,  Dnke 
of  Somerset,  whose  representative,  the  present  Earl  of  Egremont,  la 
now  proprietor. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  Caldew,  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  west  of  Caldbeck,  is  a  singular  natural  curiosity,  called  the 
Hpwkt  a  word  seldom  used  as  a  substantive,  but  frequently  as  a 
verb ;  it  being  the  common  northern  term  for  scooping  cut  or  mak- 
ing a  ho(e.  This  is  a  wate^fall  in  a  narrow  glea,  in  whi^h  the 
stream  rushes  through  the  narrow  arches  of  a  bridge  of  lime-stone 
rock,  with  vast  impetuosity,  and  dashing  over  irregular  masses  of 
other  rocks,  empties  itself  into  a  large  bason,  wher^  it  boils  up  in 
foaming  eddies.  A  few  feet  from  this  bason  is  a  curious  excava>- 
tion,  called  the  Fairy  KettU, .  about  six  yards  in  diameter,  and 
scooped  out  in  nearly  the  shape  of  a  huge  cauldron,  with  an  inside 
as  smooth  as  if  polished  by  a  statuary.  Several  smaller  excavations 
are  near  it.  Not  far  distant  is  a  cascade  formed  between  two  per- 
pepdicular  rocks,  about  eighteen  or  t>f enty  yards  io  height ;  and  a 
little  to  the  right  of  this,  is  a  cavern,  called  the  Fairy  Kirk,  where 
the  roaring  of  the  cataract,  heard  without  being  visible,  has  a  pleat- 
ing effect. 

.  "  Two-thirds  of  the  parish  of  Caldbeck  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  mountains  and  moors :  these  being  estimated  at  not  less  than 
13,000  acres.  Even  the  bleakest  aad  more  bare  of  these  wastes, 
however,  is  not  wholly  useless ;  they  afford  a  good  summer  pas- 
ture to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  sheep,  whose  yearly 
produce  of  iambs  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  and  four.  In 
several  of  the  estates,  the  Hock  of  sheep  is  considered  as  a  sort  of 
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a  round  barrow^  called  Smiden,  or  SoMtn  HUi,  aboat  fourtecfi 
yards  in  diameter,  haviag  a  circle  of  graoite  stonea  on  the  top. 
This  was  opened  io  the  year  1780,  and  several  stone  chests  were 
Ibiind,  about  three  feet  in  leagtb,  and  two^feet  broad,  containing 
a  great  variety  oi  human  bones^  skulls,  jaws,  ftc.  in  complete 
preserration*  Theve  remains  were  not  tiie  only  indications  of 
aepulture  discovered  in  this  vietnity,  as  will  appear  by  the  M- 
lowiag  aicoount*  communioated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 
Hayman  Rfloke,  Esq.  and  publlsbed  in  the  ninth  vohime  of  the 
ArchjBologta. 

**  Towafds  the  middle  of  a  Held,  near  Higtihead  Castle,  at  the 
aouth-west  end  of  Broadlield»  the  earth  has  been  thrown  up  ia  a 
cireular  tbrm,  with  a  doping  baak  of  twelve  feet.  The  diameter 
of  the  top,  which  has  a  flat  and  level  surface,  is  sixty-three  feet. 
Hera  them  appeared  to  hare  been  a  circk  of  great  stones :  the  holes 
irom  whence  they  have  been  taken  are  very  distinguishable ;  and 
fleverai  people  in  the  neighbourhood  assured  me,  that  many  large 
•tones ha«e,  from  time  to  time,  been  blasted,  and  carried  away  from 
this  plMe.  Towards  (he  oenti*,  and  a  little  oat  of  the  circular  line, 
were  si*  large  stones,  placed  two  and  two ;  one  of  these  was  four  feet 
in  height,  and  five  broad ;  two  others  were  three  feet  high,  and  re* 
tpectively,  four  feet,  and  four  feet  and  a  half,  i|i  breadth*  They 
evidently  appeared  to  hav^.  been  much  higher ;  and  the  present 
tenant  told  me,  that  he  remembered  having  seen  large  pieo^  broken 
from,  their  tops. 

"  Being  of  opinion  that  this  elevated  circle  had  been  a  Druid 
Temple,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  those  stones,  placed  two 
and  two,  were  put  there  for  tome  mysterious  purpose ;  either  as 
rock  idols,  or  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Druids.  With  this  idea, 
I  ordered  two  men  to  clear  away  the  ground  under  two  of  the  con* 
tiguous  stones.  Here  I  perceived  that  great  pains  had  been  takea 
to  Ax  these,  firm  in  the  ground,  by  placing  large  stones  ck>se  round 
tbeir  bases,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half.  This,  I  think, 
favoursthesupposltionof  their  jiaving  been  a  considerable  height 
above  the  ground,  wbich  would  naturally  require  their  being  firmly 
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te6ttl«i  ki  tbo  e«rtlt.:  IhettiuiUest  of  tJiem  at  present  cannot  be  lets 
tlian  Awe  or  six  Ion  vveight 

'*  In  renoTing  the  earth  and  stones,  I  observed,  that,  as  the 
woAmtn  advanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle^  the  soil  varied 
to  alifhler  kind  of  earth,  and  was  free  from  stones.  At  length  I 
disDOveftd  a  small  stone  chest ;  the  stones  of  which  had  been  shaped 
suid  drcsMcd,  and  fitted  close  at  the  sides  without  cement.  This  wtt 
filled  with  ligbt  sandy  earth ;  and  at  thebottom  we«e  pieces  of  a 
sknUt  and  small  bUi  of  bones,  which  onmldrred  away  on  being 
ioiicheds  ttttder  the  skull  was  found  a  lump,  almost  as  big'as  a  man^s 
fiet,  of  concreted  metallic  partides  resembling  gold  ;  bat  whether  it 
ia  a  composition  of  art,  or  nature,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  The  stone 
of  whidi  this  chesi  was  made  is  a  kind  of  free-stone,  common  in  that 
part  of  Cumberland. 

**  hk  digging  under  a  second  couple  of  these  stones,  they  appeared 
to  have  been  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  as  those  above  mentioned. 
At  about  six  leet  from  these,  towards  the  centre,  I  discovered  ano» 
thcr  chest,  aHttle  bigger  than  the  former,  the  ends  equally  diverge 
tog.  In  the  bottom  was  part  of  a  skull  with  the  upper  jaw,  the 
teeth  remarkably  civen ;  they  were  much  decayed,  and  mouldered 
away  on  being  preswd:  near  the  head  was  (bond  a  piece  of  a  skull, 
andonder  the  head,  a  metallic  lump  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
afaoife  mentioned,  but  larger.  Thischiest  was  covered  with  a  flat 
stoae-;  and  two  larger 'cobble  stones  were  placed  on  the  top,  for  the 
purpose,  I  should  suppose,  of  keeping  it  ctose  down.  The  sides  of 
tbia  chest  were  a  dark<olored  kind' of  slate,  shaped  and  dressed. 
It  is  remarkable^  that  none  of  the  sort  is  to  be  found  nearer'  than 
Grlsdale*fell,  between  eighteen  and  mneteen  miles  distant. 

^  Axiceeding  In  like  manner  from  the  other  two  cSntiguous 
stones,  I  fbond  a  third  chest,  filled  with  light  earth,  the  sides  of 
which  wttre  of  the  common  freestone,  and  dressed.  Pieces  of  a 
skull,  a  few  teeth,  and  some  bones,  which  were  very  brittle,  lay  at 
the  bottom :  there  were  likewise  some  small  bits  of  the  above-men- 
tioned composition.  This  chest  was  also  covered  with  a  flat  stone, 
and  two  large  cobble  stones  were  upon  it. 
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«<  The  placing  of  these  small  chests  six  feet  under  ground,  tnd 
in  the  middle  of  a  Druid  Temple,  is  very  singular*  It  is  evideiA 
that  the  bodies  could  not  i>e  interred  within  so  small  a  space; 
and  therefore,  probable,  that  tbey  were  ftrst  burnt,  and  the  bond 
afterwards  deposited  in  the  chests.  As  neither  arms«  nor  any  kind 
of  ornaments,  were  found  in  these  little  ohestii  I  tbink  H  is  not  im- 
probable, hot  that  they  were  the  sepolchres  of  the  principa)  Druidi 
/of  that  district,  who  alone  would  be  indolged  in  having  their  bones 
deposited  within  the  sacred  cirale.  AmiileCs,  as  preservatives 
against  dtseaaes»  witchcraft,  and  other  noforeseen  accidents,  wete 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  after  death  were  depo- 
sited in  their  sepulchres,  or  placed  upon  their  ashes  tn  the  ams,  as 
guardians  of  the  manes :  one  tbns  placed  I  foond  In  a  barrow  among 
the  Druidical  remains  at  Stanton-moor :  hence,  I  think,  we  may 
venture  to  conclude,  that  the  above  described  lumps  of  roetaHic 
particles  were  deposited  in' the  chests  as  amulets.** 

These  are  the  chief  circnmstances  in  Mr.  Rooke's  acconnt  that 
concern  the  vestiges  of  ancient  sepulture ;  but  in  the  same  paper  are 
some  curious  particulars  of  a  Rocking^one  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
circle,  which  is  thus  described.     ''  At  about  1<I5  yards  south  from 
the  Druid  Temple,  is  a  large  stone,  twenty-three  #eet  nine  inches  in 
circumference,  and  supposed  to  be  nearly  ten  ton  weight.    On  exa- 
mining the  bottom,  I  perceived  it  had  been  sloped  to  a  point,  from 
which  I  imagined  it  had  formerly  been  a  rooking^stone :  nor  wn  I 
deceived  in  my  coojeetore,  tfor,  on  clearing  away  only  part  of  the 
(tones  and  rubbish  from  under  it,  one  man  act  It  in  motion  with  the 
Iron  crow  he  was  working  with^  and  it  easily  moved  on  its  centre. 
This  appeared  more  extraordinary,  as  I  had  been  informed  by  the 
tenant,  that  be  had,  not  many  years  ago,  blasted  oft  a  great  piece 
from  the  top,  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  might  have  destroyed 
the  equilibrium.    It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  an  avenue  of 
erect  stones  leading  to  this  sacred  rock ;  parts  of  four  now  remain  oq 
its  different  sides ;  and  I  was  told  that  others  have  been'taken  up  for 
the  convenieocy  of  ploughing*'' 
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Between  one  and  two  miles,  north  of  these  remains,  but  still 
within  the  limits  of  Broadfield  Common,  are  three  ancient  works, 
aboat  half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  forming  a  triangle. 
These  are  denominated  CaHle-steeds,  IVhite-stoats,  and  Stone  raise. 
The  former  is  much  the  largest;  it  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  towards  the  west,  and  consists  of  a 
doable  ditch,  and  vallum  to  each.  Its  form  is  an  oblong  square, 
168  yards  by  160.  The  inward  ditch  and  vallum  is  on  the  west 
side,  nearly  fiAy  yards  from  the  outermost:  but  on  the  east  not 
!  than  thirty-five  yards.  In  the  centre  part  are  several  founda* 
of  walls,  formed  of  rude  stones  without  cement.  The  en* 
trance  begins  at  some  distance  from  the  outward  railum,  and  con- 
tinaet  to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  haviug  on  each  side  a  little  banic 
of  earth.  White  stones  had  only  a  single  ditch  and  vallum,  but 
part  of  the  south  side  has  been  destroyed.  Stone-raise  is  a  square 
plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  has  been  inclosed  with  a 
small  rampart  of  earth.  Two  of  the  sides  are  perfect ;  the  length 
of  each  is  sixty*seven  yards:  within  this  is  a  small  inclosute,  thirty- 
fsat  yards  by  twentytwo,  composed  of  loose  stones  without  mortar, 
from  which  several  hundred  loads  have  been  taken  for  the  repairs 
of  walls,  and  other  structures. 

Mr.  Rooke,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  examined  this 
place  with  great  attention,  and  Imagines  the  whole  inclosure  to 
have  beea  set  afMrt  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture.  **  The  bank 
of  loose  stones,"  he  obsenes,  **  are  the  remains  of  four  cairns; 
their  circttlar  shapes  are  visible,  but  almost  destroyed  by  the 
laborers  having  scattered  about  the  small  stones  in  search  of  the 
larger  ones.  Near  to  these  are  two  more  defaced  cairns ;  and  se- 
veral more,  three  of  them  very  distinct,  appear  in  other  places. 
In  one  part  is  a  circular  hole,  which  had  no  appearance  of  having 
been  a  cairn ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  distinguishable,  except 
part  of  a  flat  stone,  that  appeared  above  the  surface.  Being^ 
willing  to  examine  the  shape  of  this  stone,  I  employed  three  men 
to  clear  away  the  earth,  when  I  found  that  its  length  on  the  top 
was  &v^  feet  ten  inches,  its  width  two  feet  foOr:  near  its  narrow 
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end  was  another  stone  standing  erect,  near  which  lay  part  of  a 
hand-mill.  The  great  stooe  was  placed  on  a  paveiaent,  and  r^ 
quired  the  efforts  of  three  men  to  turn  it  over:  when  removed,  a 
thin  coat  of  baked  earth  entirely  covered  the  space  on  which  it 
lay:  on  this  was  found  a  tooth,  small  bits  of  burnt  stones,  and 
-ashes.  The  floor  was  laid  on  a  body  of  clay  three  inches  thick. 
The  ground  beneath  it  was  examined  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a 
half,  but  not  any  thing  appeared  but  indioationi  of  the  natural 
rock."* 

BosE  Castlb,  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  stands  oo 
a  gentle  rise,  overlooked  by  many  superior  eminences  to  the  west 
and  north,  but  more  open  on  the  opposite  sides.  Its  situation  is 
extremely  pleasant ;  the  river  Caldew  winds  round  in  a  semicircu- 
lar form,  at  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  grounds  between 
the  castle  and  the  stream  consist  of  beautiful  meadows.  Beyond 
the  river  the  lofty  bank,  which  winds  with  it,  is  well  planted,  and 
forms  a  sweep  of  hanging  wood.  It  retains  little  of  the  castellated 
form,  but  the  gateway,  and  two  towers  in  the  north  part.  Abovo 
the  gate  is  sculptured  a  large  rose ;  probably  the  device  of  John  de 
Bosse,  who  was  Bishop  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  magnificence, 
and  consisted  of  a  "  complete  quadrangle,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  five  towers,  and  other  lesser  turrets ;  and  was  encompassed 
with  a  mantle  wall,  which  had  little  turrets  in  several  parts  of  it." 
In  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  it  became 
the  residence  of  that  Monarch  while  employed  in  his  expedition 
against  Scotland ;  and  his  writs  for  assembling  a  Parliament  at  Dn- 
coin  were  dated  from  this  fortress,  by  the  distinction  of  Afmd  leBote. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  it  was  burnt  by  Robert  Brtu; 
but  in  the  tenth  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  again  fortified,  and 

castellated 

*  Ateheflogia,  Vol.  IX.  In  llitt  work  the  subjects  of  the  ftbove  extracts 
ire  •ccompinied  by  engrsvings  and  ref«retices :  but  &s  the  former  were  not 
pArticoUrlj  necessary,  we  bare  omitted  tbem,  and  substituted  proper  words 
in  the  quotations,  ^'et  carefully  retaining  the  sense  of  the  original. 
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castellated.  Btsbop*  Stricklmd,  about  the  year  liOO,  reboHt  ont 
of  the  principal  towers ;  and  similar  addhions  w^re  made  by  Tarioos 
mcccediog  bishops,  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wan,  Yrhen  it  wa$ 
completely  dismantled,  and,  with  the  adjoining  w6ods,  odTcKd  for 
laleatthesum  of  15001. 

The  parts  that  escaped  roin,  were,  on  the  Restoration,  fepaired^ 
and  made  habitable,  by  Dr.  Stern,  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  aii4 
all  bis  successors,  to  the  present  tiiiie,  have  cootiriboted,  either 
more  or  less,  to  restore  it  to  some  portion  of  its  former  beaaty.  The 
hte  Bishop  Vernon  particularly  exerted  himself  in  rendering  tht 
apartments  commodious,  and  causing  the  alterations  to  assume  a 
correspondent  form  with  the  more  pleasing  parts  of  the  ancient 
itroctnre  :  the  east  or  principal  front  was  completely  repaired  vndtt 
his  direction.  Strickland's  Tower  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  an* 
cient  keep  of  the  castle ;  it  contains  three  ruinous  chambers,  and  a 
dreary  vault,  where  prisoners  are  supposed  to  have  been  confined  $ 
the  stair-case  leading  to  it  commenced  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  pas* 
lage,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  apartments.  In  one  room  is  a 
small  library  for  the  use  of  the  Bishops.  Several  ofthechamben 
are  both  elegant  and  commodious. 

Not  far  from  Kose  Castle  is  a  small  brook,  called  Skawh-Uek^ 
where  on  the  borders  are  several  quarries,  which  appear  to  have 
furnished  the  stone  for  the  cathedral,  castle,  and  walls  of  Carlisle  ; 
and  most  probably  for  some  of  the  public  works  of  the  Romans,  as 
the  following  inscription  Is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  rock  of  very  diffi* 
cult  access  which  projects  over  the  stream. 

LEG.  U.  AVG. 
MILITES  FECE 

coH.  III.  coH.  iirr 

These  Ijetters  were  discovered  by  a  workman  belonging  to  the 
quarries,  while  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet,  and 
are  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  scrawls  and  perpendicular  strokes, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  pick.  All  the  stone 
above  the  inscription  has  been  cut  away  within  these  few  years, 
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•nd  the  iofcription  itself  would  have  been  demolisbedj  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Dalston  19  a  considerable  village  oo  the  banks  of  the  Cakle«« 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Carlisle^  on  which  it  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
the  Third.  Its  importance  has  of  late  years  been  much  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  various  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
which  was  first  established  here  about  twenty  years  since,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hodson  of  Manchester.  At  the  east  end  of  the  viHage  is 
a  cross,  raised  on  several  steps :  the  shaft  is  sculptured  with  various 
coats  of  arms :  on  one  shield  is  a  triple  combination:  of  crosses, 
probably  symbolical  of  the  trinity  ;  on  another  three  kites'  headi^ 
which  was  the  arms  of  Bishop  Kyte,  who  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  £tghth.  The  church  is  a  good  stone-build- 
ing without  aisles,  yet  sufficiently  capacious  for  500  people.  At  a 
tmall  distance  from  the  church  is  a  field  called  the  Chapel  flat, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  hermitage^  occupied  in  the  year 
1343  by  a  recluse  named  Hugh  de  Lilford.  The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely romantic,  being  in  a  deep  vale  environed  by  rocks  and 
banging  woods,  and  watered  by  the  winding  current  of  the  river. 
*'  Here,"  observes  Nicholson  and  Burn,  in  ihalr  History  of  Cum- 
berland, <'  was  anciently  a  British  temple,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  for  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  circle  of  rude  stones,  (each) 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  discovered;  the  whole  circle 
being  about  thirty  yards  in  circumference.  Within  the  circle, 
towards  the  east  point,  were  foqnd  four  stones,  much  of  the  same 
form  as  the  rest,  lying  pne  upon  another,  supposed  to  be  some" 
thing  of  the  kistvaen  kind.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  very 
regular  tumulus,  or  barrow,  about  eight  yards  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  at  the  top,  and  about  three  yards  in  height. 
When  opened,  two  stones  were  found  near  the  top,  about  three 
/eet  long,  and  one  broad ;  each  having  a  kind  of  circle  rudely 
cut  on  the  upper  part.  Nothing  particular  was  discovered  under^ 
neath,  though  the  ground  was  opened  mure  than  four  feet  below 
thele^cl." 
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DALfTOK-HALLy  the  aocient  seat  of  the  fkmily  of  Daiston,  bat 
now  the  property  of  John  Sowerby,  Esq.  who  purchased  the  estate 
io  the  year  1795  for  upwards  of  15,0001.  is  a  venerable  mansion, 
apparently  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  Third,  or  Henry  the  Seventh  ; 
bat  the  exact  era  when  it  was  erected  is  unknown.  Above  a 
window  of  the  upper  storj  is  this  inscription  in  Old  English 
Characters,  reversed: 

In  other  fillets  of  the  stones  are  fbur  shields,  with  the  Dalston  arms, 
and  the  figures  of  a  rat  and  cat.  In  several  of  the  apartments, 
the  vestiges  of  former  grandeur  are  plainly  visible.  In  a  field 
fronting  the  house  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  camp  ;  and  near  It 
a  barrow,  planted  with  firs. 

Cardew  is  a  small  manor  within  the  barony  of  Dalston,  that, 
for  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  was  possessed  by  the  Cardeto 
family.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  became  the  property 
of  the  DaUons,  who  retained  it  till  the  year  16^6,  when  George 
Denton,  Esq.  disposed  of  it  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
who  is  the  present  owner.  John  Denton,  Esq.  who  held  the  manor, 
and  resided  at  Cardew-Hall,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  made 
some  valuable  manuscript  collections  towards  a  history  of  this 
county.  He  observes,  that,  John  Denton,  the  first  of  this  nama 
who  possessed  Cardew,  was  steward  of  all  Anoerdale  under  the 
Lord  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  to  whom 
the  seigniory  of  Annerdale  was  granted  by  Ballot,  King  of  Scots; 
and  that  on  the  triumph  of  the  Bruce  faction,  and  banishment  of 
the  Baliols,  he  "  still  kept  the  principal  house  till  it  was  fired 
under  him,  heated,  and  undermined  till  it  was  ready  to  fall."  In 
remembrance  of  this  circumstance,  his  heirs  took  for  their  crest,  a 
Castle  or  Tower,  Sable ;  with  Flames  issuing  from  the  Top ;  and 
Demi*lion  Bampant,  with  a  Sword  in  his  right  Paw,  issuing  from 
the  Flames. 

Thuesbt  is  a  small  village,  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  god  TAor,  to  whom  the  Danes  are  said  to 
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W?e  consecrated  a  temple  at  a  place  called  Woodingi,  aboot  half 
a  mile  north-west  of  Thursby  Church,  which  tradition  affirms  ta 
Jbave  been  built  by  bavid  the  First,  of  Scotland.  This  ediice 
cosisists  of  a  nave  and  cbanoel ;  the  latter  aj^ears  the  nxMt  aDcienl 
part  of  the  building.  The  nttniber  of  houses  are  abooi40;  of 
inhabitants  S40. 

CroftokPlace  is  the  seat  oi  Sir  John  Brisco^  Bart,  whose 
general  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  plantations^  hat 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  this  pail  of  the  county ;  many 
acres  have  been  cultivated  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  were 
liprmerly  only  barren  heath,  or  entire  morass.  The  mansion  is  a 
commodious  building,  erected  in  an  open  and  pleasant  situatioa, 
vHbtn  a  small  park.  At  a  little  distance  it  an  artificial  mount  of  a 
conical  form.,  constructed  probably  as  the  tumulus  of  some  ancient 
chieftain,  and  now  planted  with  trees.  The  deer  park  contains 
about  150  acres ;  the  woodlands,  including  new  plantations,  abovt 
100.  Several  old  coins  were  found  on  this  estate  a  few  years  ago: 
on  one  of  them  was  the  arms  of  England  and  France  on  a  shield, 
with  the  inscription  £.  D.  G.  Rosa  siM  Spina  ;  the  reverse,  cmtor 
J/mdoH:  another* was  inscribed  Eduardus  Rex  Diu  Hyb;  the 
firverse,  civiioi  Idncoku 

The  manor  of  O&tok,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  was 
possessed  by  a  family  of  the  same  name ;  bat,  after  passing 
through  several  hands>  was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth,  by  the  Briscoes,  whose  lineal  descendant.  Sir  John 
BrisGo,  of  Crofton,  ie  the  present  owner.  The  parish  tfootains 
about  six  square  miles,  rising  on  all  sides  with  a  gradual  ascent  ; 
it  was  formerly  inclosed  with  a  strong  earth-bank  and  deep 
ditch,  called  the  Eing-fence,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
moss-troopers.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  cUy,  and  ate  com- 
monly erected  In  two  or  three  days ;  for  as  all  the  inhabitanti 
live  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  and  in  general  con- 
sider themselves  as  branches  of  the  same  family,  the  person  who 
wishes  to  erect  a  house,  or  barn,  has  only  to  acquaint  his  neigh- 
bours, who  assemble  on  .a  day  appointed  ;  and  while  some  tread 
and  moisten  the  clay,  others  prepare  the  straw,  and  a  third  party 

proceeds 


pMCeeds  i^ith  the  buildtog,  whkh  by  these  means  is  raised  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner. 

The  Church  sUnds  near  the  centre  of  the  parish^  and  village 
of  G&BAT  Obtom  ;*  the  sitnation  of  which  is  so  renaricably 

fine, 

*  The  customs  tnd  phraMotogy  of  the  inhsbitanta  of  this  Tillase,  and  its 
vicinity,  ate  in  serrnl  respects  eiceediagly  peculiar,  but  were  still  more  so^ 
before  theintrodacdoa  of  what  are  here  termed  Stuth  Cmitfry  fW&ions,  or,  ift 
other  words,  the  maaners  of  the  Metropolis,  which,  latterly,  have  made  • 
rapid  progress  northward.  The  change  which  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  occasioned  in  Cnmbrian  amusements  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
especially,  as  to  the  Upshot,  or  Recrealive  Meny^Mtiting  ;  once  a  favorite 
divennon,  though  now  but  rarely  planned,  and  yet  more  rarely  carried  into 
effect.  Some  of  the  circumstances  attending  thi«  scene  of  rustic  festivity  are 
ungnlar,  and  we  shall  insert  a  brief  statement  of  iis  nature,  from  the  expla* 
natory  notes  to  an  unpublished  "  Rhyming  Narrative,"  in  the  Cumberland 
dialect,  with  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  been  favored  by  its  ingenious 
author,  Mr.  Lonsdsle,  a  native  of  Orton,  who,  with  singular  and  happy 
effect,  has  combined  the  phraseology,  sentiments,  and  idioms,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, into  a  dramatic  and  descriptive  poem. 

An  I/psAet  is  a  Merry-Meeting,  where  the  vbitors  are  assembled  for  tlie 
purposes  of  jdencing,  and  placing  at  cards ;  and  the  ezpences  attending  it  are 
defrayed  by  a  eotlection  from 'the  female  part  of  the  company,  as  well  as  from 
the  males.  It  is  generally  projected  by  a  few  of  the  most  lively  young  fel- 
lows of  some  particular  neighbourhood,  who  having  provided  a  su£ficient  stock 
of  bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  and  fixed  on  a  commodiots  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  expected  guests,  make  the  time  of  meeting  known  to  the  inhabio 
taati  of  the  adjacent  villages  from  a  Tkrcugkh,  or  flat  tomb-stooe,  in  the 
MmMhtrtkf  or  cborch-jfard,  which,  in  a  north  country  village,  is  the  High* 
Cib«ai^e  of  the  parish,  and  the  place  where  general  information  is  circulated. 
In  the  poem  alluded  to  above,  the  Wcrton  Ladi  are  represented  as  having. 
diosen  their  assembly-room,  and  going  to  the  church  to  make  their  intentions 

poblie: 

"  They  went  te  Kurk  off  hawn'  ye  see. 

To  Iwoine  nea  teyme  about  ft; 

An'  ther  WoU  Brongh  snde  on  a  Throughh, 

An'  'midst*o'  th'  Kurk-Fwoke  shootit  1" 

The  place  of  dancing  is  generally  the  Up^ain,  or  loft  of  a  farm-honso,  whose 

««ner  readily  lends  it  for  the  occasion  free  of  ex  pence,  together  with  ever^  other 

coiner,  above  and  below,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Drtaleerr  and  Cmrder$. 

The  Vp'tltuath  l^$  or  Fint^JUor,  of  aCnmberland  farm-house,  is  at  the  same 

time 
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the,  that  from  a  small  inclosure  a  little  to  the  west,  called  Parsm^i 
Tkorn,  fifteen  churches  may  be  seen  in  Cumberland,  besides  several 
in  Scotland,  The  view  includes  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country  ; 
the  wide  estuary  of  theSolway  Frith,  the  beautiful  village  of  Gretna, 
the  distant  Scotch  mountains,  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cross-fell,  Pat- 
terdale^  and  tlie  neighbouring  eminences  of  Westmoreland,  the 
heights  of  Skiddaw  and  Carrock,  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  most  of 
the  towns  and  seats  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  surrounding  prospects.  '  The  entrances  to  th)^ 
village  vrere  formerly  defended  by  gales  fastened  with  an  iron 
chain,  and  a  double  ditch ;  that  to  the  north  is  very  distinct.  Seve- 
lul  of  the  villages  in  this  part  of  Cumberland  exhibit  traces  of  similar 
defences,  which  the  predatory  excursions  of  tlie  moss-troopers  ren* 
ilered  extremely  necessary. 

The 

time  the  Atlic  Stay,  with  ouly  the  ban;  rafters  fuid  ihatcb  for  a  coveriog,  aui 
divided  from  the  kitchen  below  by  the  simple  joists  corered  with  oak  boards* 
Tbefce  are  seldom  so  nicely  fiited«  as  eiti\er  to  obstnict  the  sight  or  hearing,  and 
oftentimea  so  thin,  that  a  night's  dancing  will  effectra  complete  iotercoorae  with 
the  card  party  below,  iti  varioua  places.  The  lod  rooafily  includei  the  whole 
length  oi  ibe  house,  from  one  gable^  lo  the  other.  The  Dowm'Uuin  is  divided 
into  Kitchen,  and  Bower,  or  bed-chamber.  The  tunes  by  which  Mie  feet  of  the 
dancers  measure  time,  arc  mostly  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  named  alter 
particular  places  or  local  objects,  luoiic  ceremony  the  worst  dancers  are  gene* 
rally  said  to  be  the  most  dextrous ;  tlat  is  kiuhg  ^^'v*  ptrtuen  at  the  end  of 
the  tune :  to  omit  this  would  be  iiitullibly  regarded  as  an  insult  to  tbe  woman 
•o  neglected,  who  would  immediately  consider  thf  d^f^vlter  b«  »  "  inotttruH' 
Snofflan*  feciUu  Fellow,  nit  worth  itamiin*  up  tea," 

\VhiIethe  light-heeled  portiou  o|'  the  company  are  pursuing  their  diversion 
in  theiuft,  thecard-partic&arc  as  busily  employed  below  ht:iit%  at  Noddy,  Poppt 
•ii'  Pain,  Whupp*$  Yeace,  Shwoart  Trump,  and  other  rustic  games,  whose  names 
are  as  little  known  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  tliose  of  more  fa- 
aliionable  society  arc  in  the  northern.  The  parties  are  usually  thus  grouped: 
the  old  folks  play  Wltitk,  or  Catch'Hmion,  by  the  fire  side ,-  the  young  fellows, 
at  the  long  kitchen-table,  make  up  seu  at  Bra^,  or  Tkreb  Caird  Lanl ;  and  the 
mixt  parties  of  men  and  women  carders,  occupy  the  Bower  in  a  round  game  at 
Oiild  Ycwau'ThuTiif,  Shwoart  Trump,  &c.  Ai  the  Upshot  is  eamraonly  held  in 
the  long  evenings  wlien  the  weather  is  cold,  the  players,  boUi  male  and  female, 
fyequcnily  seat  themselves  in  the  Bed  to  be  comfortable ;  for  tbe  Bower  being 

at 
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Tb^.leiiraefl  divine  aod  aotiqitary  WitLfAM  Nickolsok,  was 
born  at  Orton  about  the  year  1055.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wai 
aiknittcd  ioto  Queen's  CollegCt  Oxford^  of  which  fott&d4tibtt  hh 
was  chosen  ieUow  in- 1679 ;  and,  after  vaiious  intermediate  pr^^n> 
menta,  was  niade  Biihop  of  Carlisle  in  the  year  17(X2.  Previoiis  tm 
this,  be  pnbUshed  several  iogenlMis  works ;  bizt  of  these  the  SngUik 
HiMtorical  Ubrwry  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  useful.  His  literary 
acqViirements  procured  him  th«  esteem  and  friendship  of  some  <>f 
the  iirst  circles  in  the  kingdom ;  but  an  unfortunate  conAflov^csy  ui 
which  he  engaged  respecting  the  Bishop's  right  of  visltakioii  u«deff 
Ihe  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  occasioned  him  considerable  en* 
xnUy,  till  the  right  was  confirmed  by  a  new  law  iu  thf  shcth.of  Qoeem 
Anne.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  179^^  he.  was  translated  to  the 
Archbishppric  of  Cashed  in  Ireland;  but  died. aikddealy^.oa  the 
fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  at  Londonderry.  His  manUscrift 
collections  towards  a  history  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  in  threo 
volumes  folio,  he  bequeathed  to  the  dean  and  chapter* 

Bvacff, 

at  the  fvrtherend  of  the  1fotise«  with  a  darnp  earth  floor,  nnd  no  fire  nt'hand, 
tliey  eatinot  be  so  agreeably  situatrd.  with  teapect  to  wannth«  in  any  other 
place.  In  the  poem  already  nentiooed,  the  circamtttDce  is  tbas  deict1he4l 
ia  its  appropriate  dialect. 

"  But  'weddet  fwdce  rare  laogbiaf  hedd 

I'  Ih'  bow'r,  wa*  yen  anither,  •  , 

For  five  or  six  gat  into  th'  Bed, 

And  sat  hara-samm  togitli^sr  ; 
Tbey  mixt  thcr  legs  a*nonder  'claithi. 

As  wcel  as  they  war  yeable. 
An*  at  Popps  an*  Pairs  laik't  lang  and  sair, 

Wi'  th'  Ass-beurd  for  a  teables^' 

The  faatidioDS  feelings  of  modish  life  may  indignantly  rise  against  this  seem- 
hig  dcpartare  from  the  path  of  deooram :  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
Uie  custom  of  these  viUagera  h»,%e  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  tbeie 
forefathers;  and  that  simplicity  and  iDoocence  have  no  ideas. of  the  impro* 
priety  of  a  conduct  which  has  beea  continued  for  centuries.  The  meting 
generally  ends  in  drinking  all  the  ytU,  (ale)  and  carrving  away  the  ip'uldick 
(spiggoc)  as  a  trophy.  The  lads  and  lasses  who  assemble  on  these  occasions, 
frequently  have  to  walk  ten  or  a  dozen  miles ;  bul  the  spirit  with  whieb  they 
pBTiue  the  diversion  counterbalances  the  fitisae. 
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BvBGBf  or  Burgh^an-Sands,  soctlled  fram  its  sitvalioli  neartlie 
low  meadows  bordering  od  Burgh  Marshy  was  tbe  ^xehittfrnm  of  the 
Motitia,  and  tbe  sixteeatb  station  od  Uneam  FaMt  where  Horsley 
ffupposes  tbe  cohors  prima  Hiapanmrum  lay  in  garrison  a(ler  its  remo* 
Taifrom  Ellenboroogfi,  Tbe  station  was  about  900  yards-east  of 
the  chutch,  on  a  spot  called  the  (M  CatUe,  and  the  foundations  ait 
yet  visible;  the  whole  site  measuring  nearly  130  yards  square. 
Sevenths  Wall  appears  to  have  formed  the  north  rampart^  bot  iti 
lemains  in  this  part  are  very  indistinct.  Large  quantities  of  stones 
have  been  ploughed  up  here ;  and  Horsley  mentioos  two  defaced 
altars:  but  since  his  time^  a  plain  one,  with  the ' words  DEO 
BELATVCA,  rudely  cut,  yet  very  legible,  has  been  found  in  the 
vicar's  garden :  and  in  the  year  1702,  when  making  a  drain  at  a 
place  called  Hmoitones,  another  was  discovered,  inscribed  to  the 
same  Deity,  which  has  been  engraved  in  the  second  volume  of  Hiit* 
chinson's  Cumberiand. 

•  After  the  Conquest,  this  barony  was  bestowed  by  Hannlph  de 
Meschines  on  bis  brother-in-law,  Robert  de  Estrivers,  whose  daugh- 
ters married  Radulph  Engaine.    From  his  family  it  passed  to 
Sir  Hugh  de  Morviile,  who  bestowed  the  rectory,  on  the  Abbey 
of  Holm-Cultrum,  as  a  penitential  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Becket.     It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Mtdians^  and  from  th«m  was  transferred  to  the  Lords'  Dacre  of 
Gilsland,    whose   co^heiresses  conveyed   it  by  marriage   to  the 
Howard  family.    Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  disposed  of 
it,  in  the  year  1685,  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  whose  descendant,  the 
present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  is  now  proprietor.    The  village  extendi 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  is  tolerably 
populous.    It  contains  a  manufactory  of  tobacco,  and  another  of 
linen  cloth. 

*'  Burgh  yn  the  Sand,"  saya  Leland,  "  standeth  a  mile  off 
from  the  hither  bank  of  Eden:  it  is  a  village  by  the  which  re- 
main the  nilns  of  a  great  place,  now  dene  desolated,  wher 
Ring  Edward  the  First  died.*  The  spot  where  this  Monarch 
yielded  his  last  breath  is  on  Burgh  Marsh,  about  a  mile  from 
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the  viHafB^  sod  "wUhioftght  of  SootluDd,  «*  a  couBtry  h^h^d  def«*» 
cd  to  tlie  sword,  §of  bravely  vindieatiDg  its  own  independeacy ."  All 
Out  TOitigct  of  ruin  wiuch  now  rcmaioy  are  those  of  a  aquare  ctfl^OM^ 
that  wai  effected  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1^85:  Its 
beigbt  was twtnty-eight  feet,  dx  inobes ;  baviog  a cn»s  attbe t^k 
Tbc 9a«th  side  was  interibed  thus: 

EPVAR0I  I.  REGIS  ANGLIiE  LONGE 

CLARfSSIMI:  QVI  IN  BELLI  APPARAI? 

CONTRA  SCOTOS  OCCVPAT\'S  HIC 

.     IN  CASTRIS  OBIIT  7.  IVUI 

AD.  1307, 

DiioiffBua«ff,  the  GakroseiUum  of  the  Notitia,  and  seventeeotlt 
nation  ad  Hmam  FaiUf  is  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  tba* 
i0iir  miles  from  Burgh,  measuring  by  the  course  fsif  the  Roman  waTf» 
whkh  appean  to  have  run  by-  Bousted-hill  and  Eastoo,  near  the 
hwitn  of  the  marsh,  but  not  ihtou^  it,  as  some  writers  have  ima- 
gined. To  trace  its  oourse  is,  however,  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
as  the  operations  of  building,  and  of  the  plough,  have  occasioned 
its  tract  to  be  so  nearly  obliterated,  that  a  full  acquaintance  itotb 
with  tradition,  and  the  local  history  of  the  neighbourhood,  "caa 
alone  ensure  success  in  the  research.  The  station  at  Drumburgk 
is  perfectly  distinct.  At  the  extremity  of  the  marsh,  on  a  rising 
ground,  the  site  of  the  ancient  fort,  is  Drumimrgh  Castle^  a  large 
building,  erected  by  the  Dacres  about  300  years  ago,  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  castle,  and  of  the  wall.  The  station  was  about 
.110  yards  square ;  the  ditch  very  deep :  the  ramparts  are  very  visi- 
ble; tha  apea  they  inclose  is  now  converted  into  a  garden  and 
orchard ;  the  castle  itself  is  a  farm-house.  It  was  here,  in  the  opi« 
nioo  of  fiorsley,  that  the  cohon  ucunda  Tkracum  were  stationed  in 
the  lioM  of  the  bwer  empire. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Dnimburgh,  on  the  west,  both 
Severus'a  Wall  and  Ditch  again  become  conspiisuous,  and  may 
be  traced  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  Bownkss,  or  BrnP- 
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Hmr  the  TvMUfeelkmof  the  Notitia,  accordiog  to  Hofiley,  and 
eighteenth  station  ad  Uneam  FaUi.  Camden'a  opinion  was  differ* 
ent ;  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  BhOum  Bulgium  of  the  Bomans ;  and 
other  SDtiqtiaries  liave  thought  the  tame ;  but  Horsley  obsenres, 
4|iat  ''  this  station  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  .among  the  sta« 
tions  ad  Uneam  ValH;**  and  then  advances  arguments  to  psose^  that 
Blatum  Bulgium  was  actually  at  Middleby.  The  distance  from 
Drumburgh  to  Bowness  is  three  miles  and  a  half.  Hadrian's  vrork 
is  supposed  to  have  terminated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  latter  sta- 
tion: but  the  wait  of  Severus  only  ended  at  the  station  itself;  and 
lor  an  extent  of  500  or  600  yards  in  this  quarter^  still  appears  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet:  in  two  or  three  places  it  is  six  feet 
high,  and  eight  broad ;  but  has  no  facing-stones.  The  latter  circum- 
stance is  easily  accounted  for»  as  both  the  church .  apd  village  of 
Bownew  were  built  with  its  materials.  The  fort  was  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  on  the  verge  of  the  Sol  way  Frith.;  themaiks  of  the 
vallum  and  outworks  are  yet  visible.  The  principal  antiquities  that 
have  been  found  here,  are  a  small  bronze  figure  of  Metcury,  or 
Victory,  and  an  altar  now  built  up  in  the  wall  of  a  home,  about 
fifteen  inches  high,  with  this  inscription : 

I.  0.  M. 

PRO  SALVTE 

D  D.  N.N.  GALLI 

ET  VOLVSIANI 

AVGG.  SVLPTCIVS 

SECVNDIAN 

VS  TRIB.  COH 

posvrr. 

The  Solway  Frith  is  here  fordable  at  low  water,  both  foot-passen* 
gers  and  carriages  passing  over  with  great  ease ;  but  when  the  tide  is 
flowing  up,  it  appears  like  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  and  is  navigated  by 
vessels  of  considerable  magnitude.  Camden  mentions  a  tradition 
that  was  current  in  this  part  of  the  country,  relating  to  a  battle  in 
the  Frith,  between  the  English  and  Scots,  who.first  engaged  each 
other  with  their  fleets,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  with  their 
cavalry. 

HOLM- 


HOLM-CULTRAM,  "  /      * 

Oa  Ab^sy-Holm,  situated  wiihin  a  short  distance  of  thei^toary 
of  tbe  river  Waver,  is  both  a  market  aod  a  fair  towiH  though,  per-** 
haps,  one  of  the  snMillest  in  the  kingdonr,  as  the  number  Of  hoosdt 
scarcely  exceeds  twenty.  .  Its  original  oonseqoenoe  was  derive ' 
from  the  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks,  founded  here  about  tbe  middld^ 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  Whether  by  Prince  H«nry>  son  of* 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  MehDs  Chronicle ;  by 
David  himself,  as  affirmed  by  Camden';  or  still  earlier,  by  Henry 
the  First,  of  England,  as  the  crown  rolls  imply,  is  uncertaan} 
though  circumstances  point  out  the  latter  opinion  as  the  most  pro- 
bable.    Its  benefactors  were  numerous;  and  its  importance  was. no 
much  increased  by  the  magnificent  grants  and    privileges  with 
which  it  was  endowed,  that  its  abbots^  though  not  mitredi  wore 
frequently  summoned  to  sit  in  Parliament  during  the  reigns  xA 
Edwards  the  First  and  Second. 

In  the  incursion  of  Robert  BrUce,  tbe  monifttery  Wifs  pillaged 
aod  burnt,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  witb  additional  splendoi^'' 
though  very  little  of  the  monastic  buildings  now  remain;  The 
parochial  chapel  was  formed  out  of  the  ruins ;  and  part  of  tke 
church,  in  its  original  form,  is  yet  standing.  Th^  abbey  wa^ 
principally  dilapidated  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but 
tbe  church  remained  in  good  condition  till  the  year  1000,  when 
the  steeple,  being  of  the  height  of  nineteen  fathoms,  suddenly  fell 
to  tbe  ground,  and,  by  its  fall,  destroyed  great  part  of  the  chancel. 
Four  years  afterwards,  its  entire  rujn  was  nearly  accomplished  by 
an  accidental  fire,  recorded  in  these  words  in  tbe  parish  register  t 
"  It  so  happened^  that,  upon  Wednesday,  the  eighteenth  of  Aprils 
}#04,  one  Christopher  Harden,  carrying  a  live  coal  and  a  candle 
into  the  roof  of  the  church,  to  search  for  an  iron  chissel  which  his. 
brother  had  left  there,  and  the  wind  being  exceedingly  strong 
and  boisterous,  it  chanced  that  the  coal  blew  out  of  his  hand  into  a 
daw*s  nest  which  was  within  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  forlhwilii 
UndJed  the  same,  which  set  the  roof  on  fire^  and  within  less  than 
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thtce  hours,  it  ednsumed  and  burned  both  the  body  ef  the  chaneet 
«nd  the  whole  chureh»  except  the  south  side  of  the  hyvr  church,* 
which  was  aved  by  means  of  a  stone  vault"  At  this  period  the 
name  of  the  incumbent  was  Edward  Mandevil :  Hardon  was  his 
servant;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  exchequer  against  betb 
for  burning  the  church  wilfully  and  maliciously ;  but  proof  fail- 
ingy  the  charge  was  dismitsed»  and  Mandevil  afterwards  lebuik 
the  chancd  at  his  own  cxpence.  The  body  of  the  church  was 
repaired  by  the  parishioners,  at  the  command  of  the  Bishop. 
When  the  abbey  was  surrendered  in  the  26th  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
its  revenues  were  valued,  according  to  Speed,  at  5371.  38.  7d. 
Nearly  the  whole  parish,  which  contains  about  1500  inhabitants, 
and  10,5(M)  acres  of  land,  is  comprehended  in  one  lordship,  be- 
longing to  the  Siephemoto,  one  of  whom,  the  late  Edward  Ste- 
phenson, Esq.  purchased  it  of  William  Burton,  of  South  Lu0ing* 
ton,  Suffolk^ 

Nearly  due  vert  Irom  Holm-Cultram  Abbey,  in  a  strong  situa- 
tion, aot  far  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  are  some  small  remains 
of  WulstsvCastls^  a  fortress  that  was  erected  by  the  abbots 
to  secure  their  trcasofcs,  books,  and  charters,  from  tlie  sudden 
depr^ations  of  the  Scots.  «<  In  this  castle,"  says  Camden,  «'  tra- 
dition reports^  that  the  magic  works  of  Mkkacl  Scat  (or  Scotus) 
were  preserved  till  they  were  mouldering  into  dust  He  pro- 
fessed a  religious  life  here  about  the  year  1290 ;  and  became  so 
deeply  versed  in  mathematics,  and  other  abstruse  sciences,  that  he 
obtained  the  character  of  a  magician,  and  was  believed  in  that  cre- 
dnlous  age  to  have  performed  many  miracles/^  Mr.  Gough  ob- 
serves, that  **  Michael  Scot  was  a  Durham  man,  who  applied 
himself  to  the  abstruse  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  translate  from  Avicenna,  and  dedicated  to  Frederic  the 
Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose  astrologer  he  was.  Some  of 
his  philosophical  and  astrological  works  have  been  printed ;  and 
Dempster  says,  some  remained  in  his  time  in  Scotland,  which  his 
countrymen  iiH}uld  not  dare  to  open,  for  fear  of  the  devilish  pranks 
that  might  be  played  by  them."  The  site  of  the  castle  is  surround- 
ed by  a  broad  and  deep  moat. 

Tiie- 
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Tfieeotit  on  this  part  of  Cumberltnd  appetrs,  from  various  his* 
torical  record^  to  have  undergone  a  very  great  change  by  the 
imptions  of  the  ocean,  which  destroyed  a  considerable  market'* 
towD»  called  Mtdnamen,  near  the  edge  of  the  bay,  where  the 
chief  magaaines  of  Edward  the  First  were  kept  for  his  Scotch  ex^ 
pcditions.  To  this  place  the  Monarch  had  granted  a  charter  in 
the  SSdoihh  reign,  which  declared  it  ''  a  freti  boroogh  \  and  the 
men  inhabiting  there,  free  burgesses,  with  alt  liberties  And  fretf 
customs  for  ever ;  so  that  the  said  borotigh  be  kept  by  some  fslth* 
fol  man  chosen  by  the  Abbot  and  his  brethren.'*  The  calamities 
sustained  by  the  borough  soon  afterwards,  occasioned  the  Abbot  to 
apply  to  the  Crown  to  have  a  market  and  fair  at  Kirby-Joan  |  and 
in  the  grant  ibr  that  purpose,  the  former  charter  Is  rehearsed,  and 
this  statement  made,  "  that  the  Abbot  had  reported,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  rotd  leading  to  the  borough,  and  much  of  the  borough 
itself,  by  divets  invasions  and  storms  were  wasted ;  and  that  the 
inlets  of  the  sea  were  become  so  deep,  that  people  could  not  resort 
there  to  inhabit  the  place  as  before ;  on  which  account  the  Abbot 
had  petitioned,  that  the  village  of  Kirby-Joan  should  be  created  a 
borough,  with  the  like  liberties  and  privileges  as  Skinbumeu  had 
before  held;  and  the  same  was  then  granted  accordingly,  with  % 
Thursday  maricet,  and  a  yearly  fiiir."  The  small  place  now  called 
Sklfibamess  Is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

WIGTON 

Stands  in  an  open  situation,  on  a  plain,  having  a  dry^  gravellyi 
and  generally  productive  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated,  though  still 
capable  of  great  improvement,  as  the  land  is  mostly  spread  out  in 
extensive  commons.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  population 
has  been  much  increased  through  the  introducttoa  of  manufacttre^, 
and  is  now  computed  to  amount  to  upwards  of  1700.  The  first  ma« 
nofactories  established  here  were  for  ditferent  kinds  of  coarse  linens) 
but  since  the  year  1785,  this  business  has  received  a  consid.-rablc  . 
checic  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
'    N  S  cotton 
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eotton  trade,  which  flourish  ia  great  vigor.  la  1790»  ft  m^n^iC' 
orjr  for  printing  calicoes  was  established  at  Spittle,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  ihe  town,  and  seems  likely  to  become  an  importanH 
undertaking,  as, the  goods  are  in  high  repute,  and  the  siluation  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  extending  the  works. 

The  present  church  was  erected  in  J788:  its  neatness  emuiently 
contrasted  with  the  ancient  fabric,  whtcfi  was  a  daik,  gloomy 
structure,  built,  according  to  the  Chromeon  Cumbrim,  by  Odaafd 
de  Logiz,  to  whom  the  barony  was  given  by  WaIdeof,.8pn  of  £arl 
Gospatrick.  The  materials  it  was  constructe4  with  were  proc«red 
from  the  Roman  station  at  Old  Carlisle,  as  appears  from  the  stones 
being  marked  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  that  may  yet  be  ob- 
tained there.  In  removing  the  foundations  of  the  old  steeple,  two 
Roman  sepulchral  inscriptions  were  discovered  The  streets  are 
tolerably  spacious ;  and  many  of  the  buildings  a^  handsome  and 
modern,  in  the  year  1723  an  hospital  was  founded  here,  under 
the  will  .of  the  Reverend  John  Thoniliiison,  A.  M.  for  six  indigent 
widows  of  Protestant  beneficed  clergymen,  episcopally  ordained  ; 
and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governess  and  Sisters  of 
the  College  of  Matrons,  or  Hospital  of  Christ,  in  Wigton."  The 
endowment  has  been  augmented  by  some  small  benefactions :  the 
allowance  to  each  widow  is  about  81.  annually.  A  free  school  was 
also  established  here  about  the  year  1780^;  chiefly  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  benevolence  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
linson's  brother.  In  this  town,  observes  Mr.  Gough,  was  aa- 
cieutly  "  an  hospital,  or  free  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  ;  to 
which,  Mr.  Pegge  is  of  opinion,  belongs  a  seal  found  in  Pickering 
Castk,  Yorkshire:  it  is  of  wood,  not  unlike  a  butter  pat,  and  hat 
the  representation  of  the  Deity,  with  the  crucifix,  circumscribed 
SEGILLVM  VVIGHTON." 

About  one  mile  south  from  Wigton  are  the  ruins  of  the  consi- 
derable Roman  station,  now  called  Old  Carlisle,  but  ge- 
aerally  supposed  to  have  been  the  Oienacum  of  the  Notitia,  where 
the  ulk  Herculea  were  In  garrison.  The  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
buildiiip  »re   very  conspicuous;   the  fonndaticns   of   numerous 
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mined  edifices  being  scattered -'Over  many  acres,  as  well  within  the 
Yallum,  as  on  every  side  withouti  excepting  to  the  westward,  whert 
the  ground  descends  precipitously  to  the  brook  Wisa.  The  station 
itself  occupied  an  elevated  fite»  commanding  an  extensive  view, 
north,  and  north-west,  its  ibrm  is  an  oblong  square,  170  paces  in 
lengthy  and  110  broad/ ivUh  obtuse  angles,  defended  by  a  double 
dit^irand  rallvm,  and  htt ting  en  entrance  near  the  middle  of  each 
side.  The  military  way,  on  ^Mch  it  Mnds,  is  very  broad  *nd 
dirtincl,  and  l^ids  hnitfediateiy  to  Carli9le  and  the  Wall;  *  Within 
the  vallum,  tf  Well,  was  dUpovtMd  a  few  years  ago,  about  fbre*  fa«t 
tn  diameter,  and'ye^tarly* walled  with  «tones.         ^  '      •   ^ 

VariooainserifrtfiMft,  "sacrificing' inttruments,  coins,  ftUa»S|  «malt 
tmaget,  statues  'Oir  horseback,  urns,  and  msLify  other  vestiges  Of  ^nli* 
4Qity,  have  been  Ibond^  thfc  ststtlon;.  -  **  Certain  it  i$,"  sdys  Cam*^ 
dea,  «^%barthe  eto'(yit)g)  whUHi,  for  its  ▼aHor,  was  ctAXedAugf^^ktt 
and  Augt{sta  GorcUana,  ^ashere  in  the  tUfie  of  Gordianus,  a<»  appear!^ 
from  the  following  inscriptions,  which  I  saw  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I.  O.  M. 
PRO  SALVTR  IMPEIUTORIS 
M.  ANTOM.  GORDIANI.  P.  F. 
INVICTI  AVG  KT  SABINIAE  FR 
/  lAE  TRANQVILE  CONIVGl  EIVS  TO 
TAQVE  DOMV  DIVIN  EORYM  A 
-  T  --  LA  AVG  GORtHA  OB  VIRTrfEIvr 

A9EJUUTk  POSVIT  CVI  PR4iIvST 
AEMIUVS  CRISPINVS  PRAEF 
EQQ.  NATVS  IN  PRO  AFRICA  DE 
TVSDRO  SVE  evil  NOXNII  PHI 
LIPPI  LEG  AVG  PROPRETO  .... 
ATTICO  BT  PRAETEXTATO 
C0§8.  • 
^^  I.  O.  Jj. 

•  "  This  votive  altar  was  erfd^  for  lh(;  b^jyr  health  of  the  Eutpcror  Gor- 
4ian  the  Third,  and  his  wife  Yuri^  S*bjjia  Trwi;iiIIa,  and  ihclrwhole  Fumily, 
by  the  troops  of  Horsemen  surnamed  ^ugntia  Ci»rdiuno,  when  i£milius  Cris- 
ptuiis,  a  native  of  Africa,  governed  the  saroe  under  Nonnius  Pliilippiw,  Lieu- 
tenant General  in  Britain,  in  the  year  of  Christ  «43,  as  apptfareth  by  the  Con- 
suls therein  specified  ;"  Holland^s  Camden.  Horsley  imagines  that  the  ata 
AmgUMU  assumed  the  name  of  Gnrdldna,  under  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  the 
ye»r  jMC ;  «ad  that  afterwards  the  same  o/a  took  the  appellation  Hercntea, 
fy^m  the  Emperor  Maximianus  Hcrculiai, 


tj|$  CUMBlttAITB. 

I.  O.  AdL 

AL4.  AVG.  OB 

,  .  .  KTVT.  APPEL.  Cyi 

PRiEEST.  TIB.  CL.  TIB.  PI. 

IN  . .  G  .  N  IVSTINVS 

PRjEF.  FVSCIANO 
EX.  SILAKO.  II.  COS. 
The  above  iDicripiioD  is  menti<med  by  Honley,  ts  being  inlhe 
vest  wall  of  the  garden  of  Z>rfiM^iti^A;  but  be  obiervet,  that  the 
first  ietten  of  the  fifth  line  are  INGM:  the  whole  he  read  thuti  Joci 
Optimo  Maxum  ala  Jvgusta  0b  virhU$m  of^dkui^  tMipr^ceH  Tiherim 
dttudiuMTiberuJiliys  ....  Juitinui  pnrffctUM  Fmcimmo  H 
SiUttio  iUnm  contuUbwi,  Th«  former  was  removed  by  Sir  Bobert 
Cotton  to  his  seat  at  Coniogtoo,  but  is  now  at  Tiimty  College :  the 
letters  ere  rode  and  tiftereikly  cut  lendes  the  aboTe,  Camdee 
i^ced  several  inscribed  stones,  the  originals  of  which  are  new  loit } 
particularly  pne  to  B^htueader  ;  in  these  words : 

PEO 

SANCTO  BELA 

TVCADRO 

AVRELn^S 

PIATOVA  AR/E 

X  voTO  posvrr 

LL.  MM. 

The  following  inscription,  copied  from  a  MiMary^  or  Boman 

iniIe*stone,  is  also  referred  by  Camden  to  this  station :  the  stone 

itself  is  now  in  the  Museom  at  Rookby-Park. 

IMP  CJES 

M.  IVL. 

FHIUPPO 

PJO  FEI^t 

CI 

AVO 

ETM.  IVLPHl 

tlPPO  NOBILIS 

SIMO.  CXS 

TR.  P.  COS» 

Various 

*  f*  ^mitefiM  Ceiari  Marco  Jttlio  PhUippo  jn^ftUci  AttgtitU  et  Mart^JtUi* 
Fhilifpo  nohiliuimo  Ckuritrikuniti^  potatatc  cvMnii  1*'  imp^rtingj  that  it  was  set 
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Various  antiquities  discovered  near  this  station,  ia  thtficoum  of 
tbe  last  century;  bare  been  described  in  di(ftr«nt  Tolumes  tof 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  particularly  in  those  for  the  years  I748» 
1750,  and  1757.  To  these  we  can  only  refer,  as  tbe  discussion 
would  extend  beyond  our  limits ;  yet,  before  we  conclude,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  relics  of  ancient  customs,  inhumed  on  this  spot, 
do^not  appear  to  be  yet  exhausted.  In  tbe  year  I7yi,  an  urn  of 
red  clay,  apparently  unbaked,  and  containing  human,  bones,  was 
ditooverod  here :  and  likewise  a  square  stone,  rudely  teulptured 
with  a  boman  bead  s  tbese  are  in  tbe  possesskm  of  a  gentleman  of 
Wigton. 

C^ca-Hall,  a  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart,  whose  family 
obtained  it  by  an  intermarriage  with  tbe  female  heir  of  a  branch  of 
the  MusgraveSf  stands  on  a  well*cultivaled  spot,  in  the  midst  of  an 
elevatec)  and  dreary  moot.  The  northern  prospect  is  extensive ; 
the  lower  parts  of  Cumberland,  the  Solway. Frith,  and  the. borders 
of  Scotland,  being  all  compreheoded  in  the  view.  On  Rotl^HiH^ 
%  few  miles  to  tbe  east,  a  large  fair  is  beld  every  fortnight,  between 
Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas ;  and  many  thousands  of  black  cattle 
and  bones  are  annually  sold  there* 

IREBY,  OR  MARKET  IREBY, 

la  a  very  ancient,  but  inconsiderable  town,  situated  n^ar  the 
source  of  the  river  Ellen  ;  tbe  general  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  naked,  but. not  unpleasant;  tbe  soil  is 'fertile.  This 
place,  in  the  opinion  of  Camden,  waa  tbe  "  Arbtia  of  the  Romans, 
where  the  Burcarii  Tigrient€4  were  stationed ;"  but  Horsley  di»- 
lents  from  bis  evidence,  observing,  that  no  Roman  antiquities  were 
aver  found  here.;  and  that  the  affinity  of  names  baa  less  force  in 
Ibis  Instance,  as  there  is  another  Ireby  in  Lancashire,  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  Westmore}aad  and  Yorkshire.  •  This  gentleman,  with  Mr. 
Ward,  pUces  tbe  Arbcia  at  Moresby,  where  remains  have  been  dog 
up,  and  tbe  sil»  pf  a  station  is  evident. 

N4  ASPATKIA 

«p  "  in  l^pnor  of  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  Soil,  wlien  the  former  wat 
C^HiulUifi  second  time,  and  the  Utter  tbe  first;*'  in  the  jeax  247. 


.  ^Ar^tS^  Is  •  \mg»  Itraggling  Tillage;  rtandipg  on  tbe  filge 
fif  a  biU*jmi<«AptK|)«d4o  ^tre  it«  name  from  Gospatriek,  Earl  of 
pi3nba«:  ft  ji,  now  fonnt  |Kirt  of  the«ttateof  the  Earl  of  Egremont* 
In  fftioonng^  tbe  eaitk  of  a  barrow  which  stood  on  a  rising  groand, 
i»%d  BtatmirUUpmboMi  800  >  yards  nocfbof  Ihe  viUage,  in  tbe 
jear  1790,  a  juinian  skeleton  waa  found  in  a  sort  of  rttde  chest,  or 
kistcaen,  fiwned  by  two  Urge  bobMe^Cones  at  eaith  side,  and  one 
U  eagb  end*  The  sk^ton  measured  seven  leet  from  the  head  to 
tlieancbsf^pde;  the  feet.wete  decayed,  and  rotted  oflT;  and  the 
other  bones  «ooa  mouldcredj  en.  exposure  to  the  air.  On  the  left 
side,  near  the  shoulder,  was  a  broad  sword,  Ave  feet  in  length,  the 
guard  of  which  was  elegantly  inlaid  with  silver  flowers ;  on  the 
right  aide  iay  a  ^  disk,  or  degger,  one  fbot  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
thf?  baadle  afipearefd  to  have  been  sttKlded  with  silver.  Fart  of  a 
%o\d  .fiMuj  of  buckle  ;  an  ornament  for  the  end  of  a  belt,  a  piece 
of  which  ddbcfed  toMt;  a  brokbn  battle*axe<; -a  bit,  shaped  like  a 
inodi?m  snaftte^  and  part  of  a  spinr;jwerealso  discovered  here.  On 
the  '^KmJesibai  inclosed 'the  west  «ide'of  the  kfstvaen  were  various 
ftgures,  nideJy  tfuJptui^d,  but  pt*l  net  pally  represeiUlng  circles, 
having  a  cross  wflhip  each  in  rcliol'.  The  Icarrred  anti<|Udry*  fmm 
vhose  account  these  pj^rticulars  are  extracted,  was  induced  to  sup^ 
pose,  from  the  above  emblematical  dilincafions)  that  the  person 
here  deposited  was  iatenied.snoo  after ;the  tdaiwiring  ofChrUtianiCy  ; 
and  aUo.toinfer,  Iromibe  rich  oroa nan tj  contained  in  his  sepulchre, 
that  he  wias  a.chiefbun  of  considerable  rank. 
.  Bhavtoh^Haxl,  near  Aspatria,  the  prmdpal  seat  of  Sir 
Gilfrui  Lavtsdn^  Bait,  whose  ancestors  {purchased  the  estate*  of 
tbe  oo-heiresses  of  the  Safkelds,  has  been  much  impiwved  of  late 
yeats,  and  rendered  an  elfgant  aod'commodfous  residence:  the 
.apartments  are  enriched  with  a  number  of  fine  pictures,  whose 
general .  excellence  reflects  considerate  credit  o*  tbe  judgiw"* 
and  taste  af  th«r  respectable  owner,  by  wlioin  (hey  have  |>rinc>- 
pally  been  collected,    Adjncent  to  the  house  is  a  !miaU  ck*er-parL.. 

Arklkbv- 

«  li  i^  man  Iloolie,  E»q.  His  letter  w»!i  rfcad  before  Thr  Society  of  Antiq-i^pr^ 
jj!  \\\v  same  year  fl  e  discovcrv  wAi,  made. 
'J 


""  As  kibbit-Hall  is  a  sma!t  mansion  and  teat  belonging  to  I.  C« 
Sattertfawaite,  Esq.  but  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Thampstmsi 
by  one  of  whom,  Oustavus  Thompson,  Esq.  the  present  structure 
was  erected  about  the  year  1740,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor* 
boose.  In  one  of  the  walls  are  three  stones,  rudely  sculptured  with 
Hgures  of  animals. 

ALLOKBY 

Is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  occupying  a  flat  situation  on  tbe 
sea-coasty  and  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  bathing.  Its  origin  is  attributed  by  tradition  to  jlian,  tbe 
second  lord  of  Allerdale,  who  being  of  a  melancholy  temper,  was 
pleased  with  its  lonely  situation,  and  made  it  his  residence.  He 
afterwards  gave  it  to  some  of  his  kindred,  who  thence  obtained  the 
name  of  De  Alanhy.  The  co-heiress  of  this  family  conveyed  it  to 
the  Flimbffi,  from  whom  it  was  transferred,  by  a  daughter  also,  to 
the  Biennerhasseti,  who  continued  owners  till  about  the  commence- 
iTieut  of  last  century,  when  the  manor  was  purchased  by  William 
Thomlinson,  Esq.  of  Blencogo,  whose  family  still  retain  possession. 
Tbe  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  350:  their  support  is  parti/ 
derived  from  the  herring  fishery,  a  trade  which  appears  to  have  con- 
slderably  declined  on  this  coast  of  late  years,  from  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  the  natural  history  of  this  fish,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
following  terms  in  the  second  voKime  of  Hutchinson's  Cumberland. 
*'  After  remaining  in  this  channel  ten  years,  tbe  wonderful  shoals 
of  this  fish  are  said  to  leave  it^  to  stay  away  ten  year?,  and  then 
return  and  stay  ten  years  longer.  These  revolutions  are  described 
to  be  as  regular  as  those  of  any  of  the  planets,  the  flowing  of  the 
tides,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  Unaccountable  as  this  cir- 
cumstance confessedly  is,  it  is  confidently  adirmed,  and  by  very 
credible  authority,  to  be  a  fact,  and  to  have  been  observed  of  the 
herring  for  three  successive  periods  yet  within  memory."  Aliooby 
is  in  the  parish  of  Bronifield ;  but  has  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  the 
building  of  which  was  at  $rst  opposed  by  tbe  Quakers,  wlio  have 

a  meeting* 
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«  meeling^houie  in  the  towo»  and  vere  formerly  the  most  numcapn 
of  its  in  habitants,  but  have  much  decreased  of  late  years.  Tbc 
chapel  was  erected  in  the  year  1744.  Adjoining  to  it,  is  a  neat 
9chool-house,  that  was  chiefly  built  by  subscription. 

On  an  eminence  north  of  thejiver  Elien^  near  Maryport,  are  the 
vemains  of  a  considerable  Roman  station,  generally  called  £ll|sii« 
BOEO UGU ;  though  the  village  of  that  name  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  at  tome  dsstance.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Horsley  and 
IVarburton,  was  the  Firosidum  of  the  Notitia.  Camden  supposed 
h  to  be  yolantium;  and  other  writers  have  styled  it  Olenacum, 
The  fort  is  on  a  high. bank,  overhanging  the  sea,  and  commanding 
tn  extensive  prospect  of  the  Scotch  coast,  to  overlook  and  prevent 
irruptions  from  which  this  station  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  {ts 
area  is  a  square  of  about  lOp  yzid%,  with  fouc  entrances,  and  defend- 
ed by  a  double  ditch  and  rampart 

The  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity,*  and  variety  of  inscriptions^ 
found  at  this  station,  arendt  supposed  to  be  equalled  by  those  disco- 
vered at  any  other  in  Britain.  The  principal  of  these  remaips  is  a 
Iloman  altar,  about  five  feet  high,  the  finest  and  most  curioua  ever 
met  with  in  this  island.  It  is  of  reddish-colored  stone,  ornamented 
with  sculptures.  On  the  front  is  this  inscriptionj  as  copied  by 
Hwsley. 

GENIO  LOCr 

FORTVN-T.  RED 

ROAL^  i£lERNi£ 

ET  FATO  BONO 

G.  CORNELIVS 

PEREQRINVS 
TRIB  COHORT. 

EX  PROVING 

MAVR  0<(ESA 
DOMVS  £T  iSn 

J)ECV  i^  .    .    .    , 

t 

*  These  ai«  cliicfiy  preserved  at  Nither-Halt.,  the  teat  of  the  Stnk9us9 
Ihttily*  to  whom  the  miinor  has  bolongecl  for  serenil  centuries.  It  staiidt  iu  a 
pleasant  situation,  near  the  port,  ap  the  river  Ellen ;  it  was  fbnscrly  called 
Alnchiirgh-}IalI,  aiid  Kileabnrongh-Hall. 
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Cento  Ldci  Fortutut  rtduci  Rome  jEterrn^,  el  Fato  Bono ;  Oaim 
CotucHms  Peregrimts  tfibuim  €okortus  ex  Provincia  Mauritamm 
Otmrienm  domuset  iasdem  decurionum  reeHiuii,  Above  the  irncrip" 
tion,  oathe  capital,  are  two  full  faces,  soppoied  to  be  intended  ai 
representations  of  the  sun ;  between  tbem  Is,  apparently,  a  bundi 
of  wheat.  On  the  back  of  the  altar  are  the  words  VOLANII 
VIVAS  ;  beneath  them  are  carved  the  usual  sacrificing  Instrument^ 
an  axe,  and  a  knife,  On.the  left  side  ib  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  and  « 
leaf,  or  pine-apple ;  on  the  right  is  a  patera  and  pra^Mculum^  This 
attar  is  at  I/nrd  iMisdale's  seat  at  Whitehaven:  several  of  the  words 
are  now  defaced.  An  engraving  of  the  original,  from  «  drawing 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  was  first  published  by  Camden,  who  ndlices 
seteral  other  inscriptions  found  at  this  station.  Among  them 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Belatucadbr,  since  lost;  a  ^one 
neatly  carved,  with  a  corona  supported  by  two  Victories,  and  the 
words ; 

VICTORIA 
AVOG 
D  D 

Victoria  Augustorum  Dominorum  Nostroruni ;  erected,  as  Horsiey 
imagines,  in  honor  of  the  Emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  to 
vhom  the  title  Domini  Nostri  is  more  frequently  given  than  to  any 
others;  and  a  second  altar,  with  a  figure  on  the  right  side,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Hercules,  having  In  one  hand  a  club,  and  in  the  other 
wliat  Horsley  and  Pennant  suppose  to  be  the  Hesperian  apples ;  on 
the  left  side  Mars,  with  his  spear  and  shield ;  and  on  front  this  in- 
scription : 

DIS  DEABVSQ 

P.  POSTVMIVS 

ACIUANVS 

PRjEP 

COH.  I.  PSLM 

Besides  the  cohors  prima  Dahnatarum,  roentiohed  on  this  altar, 
btiih  the  cohors  prima  Hiipanonm,  and  the  Qohors  prima  Bata^ 

siorum. 


20^  jcvuuJtnvjyHB^ 

Siinvm,  appear  to.  have  been.qtiartered  at  Jthis  statioD,  .if  the  dif* 
ftrent  inscriptions  foiind  hciti,  on  which  they  are  m«Dfioned,  avfe 
adroUted  as  evidence;  Ihough' the  Nntitia  only  names  the  coha^s 
iextu  Neroiarum^  sU  being  in  garri $on^^iron\f urn  ;  and  as  each 
of  the  former  cohorts  are  noticed  fn. the  inscriptions  discovered  at 
other  places^  it  seems  ^i^ident,  that  the  Roman  companies  vere  not 
always  fifced  to  a  particular  spot,  bat  were  remdYedto  diffident 
stations,  a<»  occasion  rendered  it  necessary. 

Among  the  attars  met  with,  in  thb  viciniiy  since  the  tine  of 
Caniden>  U  Ime* erected  to  the  «7oea I' goddess uSUiactf«ia;  by  Litdas 
Jibareui,  -a  Centurion ;  the  inscciption.is  aa  foUows : 

.  /  DE/E 

SETLO 

-  KVS  e 
V.  S.  L.  M. 

This  altar  is  preserved  at  Nether- Hall,  together  vrith  a  sculpture 
of  a  female  with  long  flowing  .hair>  and  a  vessel,  or  uni,  in  her 
hand,  supposed  hy  Pennant  to  represent  the  goddess  Sethcenia, 
I^ahe  year  i7T9,  a  stone  was  foimd  witliin  the  area  of  the  station, 
irttb  thi^  inscription^'  being  the  only  «nr  discovered  ivere  that 
n^entions  the  legions  t 

VEXTL  LEG  H  A<^V 
KT  XX    VV 

•f£CRRVNT 

VexUlatio  Lcglonis  secmdoe  jlugust^  et  'cicesima:  f*alentis  rictrids 
fecerunt.  Within  the  fort,  near  the  pnztorium,  in  the  year  17P5, 
was  also  found  a  square  stone,  the  upper  part  singularly  cut,  which 
Ilayman  Rooke,  Esq.  who  transniiU^  a  drawing  of  it  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  supposed  to  have  been  the  base  of  a  small  obelisk, 
u:>(*cl  us  SLgnomen  to  an  horizontal  grouofd^dial.  On  one  of  the  sides 
is  carved  a  womau  on  horseback,  without  a  bridle. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Peniiaut  visited  Ellenborough,  in  the  year  177?, 
soiuc  further  discoveries   were  raaue  here  by  the  removal  of  the 

earth 


«arth  tli«t«bTered  ^e  r^Ii^s  of  the  staHoi^o^fbe^e'tW  following 
account  wfts  gW^n  in  that  Gen ttemao'sTour^ttfScotland*  ^  The 
streets  atid  fbotwiiys  hattf  been  traced,  pat^  vith  stones  fromtb^ 
«hore,  or  free^stone  from  the  <)iNirFie4  y  tho  list  much  >*orft  by  use/ 
Many  foaiidatioDS'6f  houses,  the  cement  st\ll  very  strong,  and  the 
plaster  on  several  remkins  of.waHsof.  m  pink  color**  -Several  vaulti 
have  been  discovered ;  one  with  f i^e-ston^  steptf,  much  used :  fiM 
hearths  open  before,  inclosed  with  a  ciicuhcr  waU  behibd:  ff6m 
the  remains  of  fuel,  it  is  evident,  t^at  the  RoAians  osed  both'  ^vood 
and  pit-coai.  Bones  and  teeth  of  various  animals,  aifd  pieces  of 
the  horns  of  stags,  many  of  the  latter  sawed,  were  found  here ; 
also  shells  of  oysters,  muscles,  and  snails.  Broken  earthen-ware, 
and  fragments  of  glass  vessels  and  mirrors,  and  twq  pieces  of  a 
painted  glass  cup,  which  evinces  the  antiquity  of  that  art." 

In  the  year  176C,  a  vault  within  the  fort,  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  ten  and  a  half  in  breadth,  was  opened  for  a  second  tlme^  alid 
at  the  bottom  a  thin  piece  of  beaten  gold  was.  found,  together  With 
a  brass  ring,  not  unlike  a  curtain  ring,  and  the  root  of  a  stag's 
horn,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  skull ;  the  beam,  and  the  brow 
antler,  had  been  sawed  off.  On  a  stone  that  was  also  discovered 
here,  were  three  disproporiioqed  female  figures  rudely  sculptured 
sn  niches,  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Dee  Matrcs ; 
from  this  circumstance  Mr.  Gough  observes,  that  **  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  vault  was  the  temple  of  the  Zka  M(ttres,  who 
were  here  represented  as  they  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of 
Britain.'' 

The  remains  of  the  Koman  gate-way  at  the  north  entrance  of 
this  station  were  discovered  in  1787.  The  stones  were  so  nicely 
fitted  as  to  stand  close  to  each  other  without  cement.  Soon  af- 
terwards the  arch  which  had  covered  the  gate  was  found  entire  ; 
but  was  quickly  destroyed  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
labourers  who  carried  away  the  stones  to  repair  walls.  In. the 
following  year  the  remains  of  an  elegant  Roman  bath  was  dis-> 
covered  ;  and  several  pieces  of  broken  sculpture,  and  inscribed 
stones. 

About 
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About  luttf  yanb  eastward  of  the  ibrt  is  a  small  twmiuSf  ot 
mount  of  aartb»  that  was  opened  ia  the  year  1742«  auU  found 
to  consist  of  layers  of  difTefent  substances.  On  the  top  was 
the  sod»  or  common  turf;  then  a  layer  of  crumbly  eartb,  which 
was  at  first  brittle,  but»  en  being  exposed  to  the  air»  acquired  a 
great  hardness*  #Bd  a  lerroginout  appearance :  Next  was  a  bed 
of  strong  blue  clay,  mixed  with  fern  roots,  placed  on  two  or  three 
layers  of  turf,  with  their  grassy  sides  together;  and  beneath  these 
were  the  bones  of  a  heifer  and  of  a  colt,  with  some  wood  ashes 
near  them.* 

MARY-PORT, 

LiKX  most  of  the  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Cumberland, 
derrves  its  origin  and  consequence  from  the  coal-trade.  Sixty  yeara 
ago,  the  beach  was  occupied  only  by  one  house,  called  Valencia, 
and  about  half  a  score  miserable  huts,  that  served  to  shelter  a  few 
fishermen.  Now  the  houses  amount  to  between  four  and  £rc 
hundred,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  upwards  of  3000 ; 
though  both  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  buildings,  was  sus- 
pended a  few  years  since,  by  a  temporary  failure  In  the  adjoining 
collieries  :  new  seams,  ho^^ever,  have  been  opened,  and  the  business 
has  again  returned  to  Its  accustomed  channels. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  extremely  pleasant ;  its  streets  are 
wide,  and  the  houses  are  neatly  built.  It  stands  on  the  borders  of 
the  river  Ellen,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  was  first 
called  Manj-Pori  in  honor  of  the  lady  of  the  late  Humphrey  Sen- 
house,  Esq.  whose  family  have  long  been  proprietors  of  the  manor. 
The  small  hamlet  from  which  the  town  arose,  was  named  Elkn, 
or  Ekne-foot,  from  its  situation.  Wooden  piers,  with  quays,  have 
been  erected  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  the  conveniency .  of  the 
shipping,  which  rapidly  increases.  Between  ninety  and  one  hun« 
dred  vessels  are  now  belonging  to  the  port,  some  of  which  are  of 
S50  tons  burthen.     They  arc  chiefly  employed  in  the  exportation 

•  PcnniBt's  Tour  in  ScotI»od,  p.  eo. 
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of  coftb  to  Mand ;  aiid  id  the  importfng  of  timber^  flax,  and  iron, 
from  the  Baltic.  Many  of  the  iohabitants  derive  subsistence  from 
an  extensive  cotton  manufactory,  that  was  established  here  a  few 
yean  ago,  and  already  furitishes  employment  for  upwards  of  400 
people.  **  On  an  eminence  called  the  Moiefiili,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  stands  an  artificial,  mount,  whose  base  is  160  yards  in. 
circumference,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  almost  surrounding  it, 
ceasing  only  where  the  steepness  of  the  hill  rendered  such  a  defence 
unnecessary/' 

BmoEKi&K,  an  Irregularly  constructed  village,  a  few  miles  south- 
cost  of  Mary-port,  has  become  celebrated  among  antiquaries,  from 
the  curious  and  ancient  font  contained  in  its  bumble  church.  The 
height  of  this  singular  relic  is  two  feet  and  an  inch :  it  is  of  a  square 
form,  having  its  sides  ornamented  by  dlfierent  sculptures.  I'he 
front,  or  south  sidi;,  according  to  its  reUtiye  position,  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  horizontal  fillets,  on  the  lowermost  of  which 
is  an  inscription,  in  Runic  and  Saxon  characters,  thus  decypherec^ 
by  Bishop  Nicholson : 

£r  £x&AKD  ban  men  egrocten.  6Sf  to  dU  men  red  werTanar  men  brogten. 

That  is,  continues  the  learned  Prelate.  Here  Ekard  vsas  concerted; 
nnd  to  this  man^s  example  were  flte  Danes  brought.  Who  Ekard 
really  was  is  uncertain ;  but  the  Bishop,  with  much,  probability, 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a  Danish  oflicer.  The  carvings  above 
the  inscription  are  festoons  of  grapes,  birds,  apparently  ravens,  and 
other  objects.  On  the  east  side,  in  the  upper  division,  is  a  monster 
with  two  heads,  one  bent  down  over  its  body  to  the  ground  ;  the 
other  erect,  with  a  triple  flower  on  one  stem  proceeding  from  its 
mouth :  the  compartment  beneath  represents  St.  John  the  Baptist 
immersing  in  a  font  the  Saviour,  round  whose  head  is  a  Nimbus, 
or  glory  ;  and  above,  the  defaced  resemblance  of  a  dove.  On  tiie 
north  front  is  a  rude  figure  of  a  centaur,  defending  itself  from  the 
attacks  of  a  bird,  and  some  animal :  beneath,  is  the  expulsion  of 
our  first  parents  from  paradise ;  Adam  seems  appealing  to  tlie  cle- 
mency of  the  mioistring  Angel,  while  Eve  is  clinging  to  the  tree  of 

Life. 
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Life.  The  west  tide  diipUys  the  croas  with  ornamental  leafige; 
hetow  it  is  a  kind  of  shield,  supported  by  two  birds,  probably 
ravien^. 

Thomas  Ticxxll,  Esq.  the  poet,  a^^  the  friend  and  compaoion 
of  Addison,  was  born  in  this  village,  in  the  year  1680.  He  was  a 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  of  lively  and  animated  manacrs. 
His  edition  of  Addison's  works  i*  much  esteemed :  it  was  under- 
taken by  the  particular  desire  of  the  latter,  who,  when  dying, 
expressed  his  wish  that  Tickell  should  become  his  editor.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty*six. 

Iskl-Hall,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Zata»oNi,  stands 
in  a  low,  but  pleasant  vale,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 
The  surrounding  eminences  are  clothed  with  wood,  and  many 
of  the  views  along  the  borders  of  the  river  possess  eonsiderable 
beauty.  In  the  house,  among  other  family  portraits,  is  one  of 
Sir  Wir«FitrD  Lawson,  a  person  uf  much  note  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars. 

COCKERMOUTH 

Derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  rixTr 
Cocker,  which  separates  it  into  two  parts,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Derwent  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town.  The  streets  are 
spacious,  but  irregularly  built ;  yet  many  of  the  houses  are  neat, 
particularly  those  on  the  acclivity  leading  to  the  castle.  The 
Moot-hall,  Market-house,  and  Shambles,  have  an  ancient,  gloomy 
appearance,  and  like  most  of  these  kind  of  buildings  in  the 
northern  towns,  prove  a  considerable  obstruction  to  passengers, 
from  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  nearly  3000 ;  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  manufacturing  hat?,  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
shalloons,  checks,  and  coarse  linens.  The  church  was  rebuilt  of 
free-stone  in  the  year  17 1 1,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  tower ; 
it  is  spacious,  but  has  no  aisles. 

TJie 
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^The  ruiBft  of  the  eastle  occupy  the  suimnit  of  an  artificial  mount, 
hufcd  on  a  precipice  aboye  the  Derwent»  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Cocker*  it  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  and  extensive  for* 
tnm,  of  a  square  form,  and  guarded  with  square  towers,  the  com- 
pa«  of  the  wall  measuring  almost  six  hundred  yards.  The  en- 
trance has  been  strengthened  by  a  draw-bridge,  deep  ditch,  and 
t(»wer>gateway.  The  latter  still  remains,  and  is  defended  by  mas- 
sive gates  and  a  portcullis.  On  the  tower  are  the  arms  of  the 
Imocm^  Multanit  UmphreviUet^  Percies,  .and  Nevilles:  the  prospect 
iitom  its  summit  is  extensive.  Within  this  entrance  is  an  open 
area,  about  thirty*five  yards  square,  which  communicates  with  an 
interior  court,  round  which  the  principal  buildings  have  been  situ- 
ated.  To  the  north-west  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fortress.  '  Be* 
neath  it  is  a  cell  or  chamber,  thirty  feet  square,  which  is  entered 
Irom  the  inner  area  by  a  descent  of  twelve  steps,  and  lighted  by 
one  small  grated  window.  The  vault  is  formed  of  groined  arches 
intersecting  each  other,  and  supported  by  an  octagonal  pillar  in  the 
centre,  which  is  perforated,  to  contain  a  lead  pipe  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  into  the  cell.  Oh  each  side  the  gateway,  between 
the  outward  and  inner  courts,  is  a  deep  dungeon,  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  Gontatn  forty  or  fifty  persons :  both  are  vaulted  at  top. 
and  have  only  a  small  opening,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  down 
the  unhappy  wretches  whose  fate  occasioned  their  confinement  in 
these  dire  prisons :  on  the  outside  of  each  is  a  narrow  slit,  or  aper- 
ture, having  a  descending  slope,  through  which  provisions  were 
conveyed  to  the  miserable  inmates,  • 

This  castle  was  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  Lords  of  Allerdale, 
by  ^aldeof,  the  first  of  whom,  it  is  generally  affirmed  to  have  been 
built,  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  original 
seat  of  Waldeof  was  about  two  miles  below  Cockermouth,  on  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  Derwent,  at  Papcastk,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
demolished,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  materials  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  fortress.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  in  succession  by 
the  families  whose  arms  appear  on  the  tower  at  the  entrance;  but 
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is  now  the  property  of  tmEarl  of  Egrenwnt.  During  tlie  eonteii* 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Pint,  it  was  garrisoned  ibr  the 
King ;  but  being  reduced  by  the  Parliatneiit*s  forces^  was  div 
mantled ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  gateway,  part  of 
the  buildings  at  the  east  angle,  where  the  Earl's  Audit  courts  are 
held,  and  two  other  rooms,  has  ever  since  continued  in  ruins. 

Cockermouth  was  anciently  a  hamlet  to  Brigham,  but  was  oon« 
stttuted  a  distinct  parish  in  the  feign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It 
£rst  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the  twenty-third  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  yet  afterwards  disoontimied  the  exertion  of  this 
privilege  for  nearly  150  years,  not  sending  a  second  time  till  1040, 
since  which  the  returns  have  been  regular.  The  right  of  election 
is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  having  burgage  tenure,  who  are  about 
SCO  in  number.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  Bai- 
liiT  chosen  annually,  at  the  Lord's  court,  by  the  sixteen  burghers 
who  form  the  Jury  of  the  Zert,  which  assists  in  the  execution  of 
the  duties  of  his  oflBce.  A  Dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  Indi- 
gent poor  was  established  here  in  the  year  1793,  since  which  pe- 
riod several  thousand  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  charity.  Several  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  have 
also  been  instituted  by  the  bequests  and  subscriptions  of  the  be* 
nevolent.  The  parts  of  the  town  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
Cocker  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch ;  and  on  the  north 
side  is  an  artificial  eminence,  called  Toot-hill,  resembling  the 
large  barrows  found  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Derwent,  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  of  a  kind 
of  calcareous  stone,  almost  wholly  composed  of  shells  of  the  ottomia 
genus,* 

Pafcastli,  an  extremely  pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Notitia  station 
Derventione,  so  called  from  its  situation  near  the  above  river. 
The  fort  was  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  sufficiently 

visible 

*  Hatcbinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 19» 
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YJtible  in  the  tine  of  Dr.-Stukel^  to  be  traced  rouod  its  whole 
cifcaafereoce.  The  west  side  is  bounded  bj  «  narrow  iane,  sup- 
poied  to  hate  been  the  via  MittUaris,  which  communicated  at  its 
extreoiities  with  Elenborough  and  Ambleside.  Many  remains  of 
aatiquttj  have  been  discovered  l>ere ;  particularly  broken  waits, 
pavements,  coins  of  the  £mperors,  Claudias*  Trajan,  and  H»* 
driaa ;  and  a  patera  of  fine  red  clay,  having  vestiges  of  a  defaced 
ioicription  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Googh  imagines  that  the  term 
Pap*castle,  was  contracted  from  Pipard^  the  name  of  an  owner  of 
the  manor  who  married  a  descendant  of  H^aldeof'i. 

WORKINGTON 

Is  a  considerable  town,  situated  near  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Derwent,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  $ea  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  Its  present  importance  has  originated  from  the  working 
of  the  collieries  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  at  which  period 
ths  entire  maritime  strength  of  the  country  consisted  of  only  twelve 
vessels,  and  idS  saik>rs  and  /ishermeo  ;*  though  the  number  of  the 
former  now  belonging  to  this  port  alone  is  more  than  J  60,  and  many 
of  them  from  one  to  300,  and  upwards,  tons  burthen.  These  are 
principally  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  coals  to  Ireland,  and 
lome  few  to  the  Baltic.  The  <^hief  articles  of  importation  are  tim- 
ber, bar-iron»  and  flax.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  town  for 
ships  of  400  tons;  and  on  each  bank,  near  the  mouth,  are  piers, 
where  they  lie  to  take  in  their  respective  ladings,  which,  if  coals^ 
are  conveyed  into  them  from  frames  occasionally  dropping  from 
the  rail  roads.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  on  the  coast ;  and 
many  improvements  in  the  situation  and  coustruction  of  the  quays 
bsveheen  lately  made.  ,  . 

Several  of  the  more  ancient  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular ; 
thote  of  modem  erection  are  better  constructed ;  and  many  of  the 

O  ^  houses 

*  Set  Enoneration  made  by  order  of  the  Rtrl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  High 
Admirtl,  ftboat  the  year  15tiS« 
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bouses  are  handsome.  The  public*  buildings  are  all  of  late  dati^ 
The  church  is  a  neat  fabric ;  the  altar-piece  is  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  The  houses  are  principally  disposed  into  two  clusters t 
in  that  called  the  Upper  Town  a  new  square  has  been  erected,  to 
the  area  of  which  is  the  com  market;  at  a  littie  distance  are  the 
butchers  shambles.  The  recreation  of  the  Inhabitants  is  partly 
provided  for  by  the  erection  of  a  neat  Assembly-nxini,  and  a  small 
Play-house.  The  maintenance  of  tlie  afflicted  poor  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  funds  of  the  various  friendly  societies  which  have 
been  instituted  under  the  patronage  of  thie  Curwen  family,  who 
are  the  chief  proprietors  of  this  manor.  The  workmen  employed 
by  Mr.  Curwen,  of  whatever  description,  contribute  three-pence 
each,  every  fortnight,  towards  the  support  of  those  individuals 
among  them  who  may  be  deprived  of  health,  either  through  mis- 
fortune or  sickness ;  aKd  to  every  ten  pounds  thus  collected,  Mr. 
Curwen  generously  contributes  three  more  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Workington  are  about  sixteen 
in  number ;  their  depth  is  from  forty  to  ninety  fathoms.  The  coal 
lies  in  bands,  or  seams,  divided  from  each  other  by  intermediate 
strata.  The  thickne^  of  the  uppermost  s^am  Is  generally  three 
feet ;  of  the  second,  foar  feet ;  and  of  the  third,  or  lowest  that  has 
hitherto  been  worked,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  The  extraneous 
matter  that  separates  the  former,  various ;  but  the  covering  of  the 
n>aio  coal  is  of  the  finest  white  free-stone,  generally  about  twenty 
yards  thick.  The  quantity  of  coals  shipped  per  day  is  about 
300  tons;  the  raising  of  which  employs  several  ^team  engines, 
and  about  six  hundred  workmen.  The  coals  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants is  purchased  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  for  four  cus- 
tomary bushels.  A  new  seam  was  discovered  in  the  year  1794, 
at  a  place  called  the  Chapel-bank,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Curwen^ 
and,  from  its  extent  and  quality,  promises  to  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  proprietor,  who  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
works  by  a  splendid  festival,  in  which  the  populace  were  par- 
takers. The  principle  articles  manufactured  in  this  towa  are  sail- 
cloths and  cordage,  * 
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'  Ts^laad  noticed  fTyrhsntm  4A  being,  in  liis  days,  a  lytJe  prtty 
jys^er  toun;  and  Camden  lias  mentioned  it>  as  famous  for  its  sal- 
mon fishery.  The  latter  is  still  considerable,  both  on  the  coast, 
and  for  several  miles  ^up  4he  Derwent.  The  salmon,  as  appears 
irom  a  statement  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  are 
wmetimes  caught  on  the  shallows,  or  sand-banks,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  rivec/  by  persons  on  htftse-back,  locally  termed  Salnum-hunters. 
The  huntsman  is  armed  vrith  a  spear  of  three  points,  barbed,  hav- 
ing a  shaft-  fifteen  feet  in  length,  which  he  holds  with  both  hands ; 
and  while  the  horse  is  going  at  a  swift  trot,  or  moderate  gallop, 
Biiddle  deep  in  water,  he  strikes  the  spear  into  the  body  of  the  sal- 
moo,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  hand  raises  the  fish  to  the  surface,  and 
funs  it  the  readiest  way  to  dry-land  without  dismounting.  The 
passage  of  the  salmon  is  frequently  obstructed  by  nets  ;  but  whe- 
ther thus  intercepted,  or  left  in  the  shallows  by  the  tide,  the  fish  is 
commonly  discovered  by  the  eflfect  that  his  endeavors  to  escape  has 
tjpon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  months  for  killing  salmon  at 
Workington  arc  August^  September,  and  October,  and  sometimes 
February. 

WoRKXHGTON  Hall,  the  principal  residence  of  John  Chris- 
tian Curwen,  Esq.  stands  on  a  fine  eminence  near  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  It  is  a  spacious  quadrangu- 
lar building;  and  though  it  has  undergone  various  alterations 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  still  displays  marks  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Mr.  Cough  observes,  the  walls  are  so  remarkably 
thick,  that,  in  making  some  improvements  a  few  years  ago,  a 
passage  was  excavated  through  one  of  them  lengthways;  suf- 
ficient thickness  being  left  on  each  side  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  strength.  In  this  mansion  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  on  her  landing  at  Workington,  by  SirHenry 
Curwen,  till  required  by  Elizabeth  to  resign  his  royal  guest,  who 
was  removed  first  to  Cockermouth  Castle,  and  afterwards  to 
that  at  Carlisle.  The  apartment  in  wliich  she  slept  while  here, 
is  yet  called  the  Queen's  chamber.  The  park  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  extensive,  and,  from  recent  improvements,  have 
ticen  rendered  extremely  pleasant.    The  Curxcais  have  possessed 
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coDridcrable  pioperty,  and  great  influeDce^  in  this  county  for  sere* 
ral  centuries.  They  trace  their  descent  to/oibi  de  TmWais,  brother 
to  Fulke,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  husband  to  £lgita>  the  daughterol 
King  £thelred.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Curwen>  £sq.  the  last  male 
heir,  his  possessions  descended  to  Isabella,  his  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter, who  married  John  Christian.  Esq.  in  178S.  This  gentleman 
assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Curwen  In  the  year  1700,  by  vir* 
tue  of  the  King's  sign  manual. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Derwent,  above  Workington,  are  the 
Seaton  Iron-H^orks,  erected  in  1763,  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  under 
the  inspection  of  Thomas  Spedding,  Esq.  of  Whitehaven.  "  They 
.consist  of  two  blast  furnaces  for  melting  iron-ore ;  a  mill  for  the  slit- 
ting and  rolling  of  bar-iron,  and  a  double  forge  for  refining  and 
drawing  it ;  a  foundery,  with  various  small  furnaces,  for  casting 
cannon,  and  iron^work  of  all  kinds ;  a  mill  for  boring  cannon  cylin- 
ders; and  many  other  contrivances  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  manufacture. 

Harrington,  a  populous  and  improving  village,  nearly  three 
miles  south  of  Workington,  is  situated  close  to  the  shore,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  brook,  which  contributes  to  form  a  very  convenient 
port,  whence  it  possesses  considerable  trade  in  the  exporting  of 
coal,  lime,  iron-stone,  and  fire  clay  ;  all  these  articles  being  obtain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood.  Nearly  sixty  vessels,  of  one  hundred  tons 
burthen  each,  on  the  average,  are  now  employed  in  transporting 
the  above  substances  from  this  port,  which,  less  than  forty  years 
since,  had  not  one  belonging  to  it.  The  ancient  part  of  the  village 
consists  principally  of  a  few  small  farms,  straggling  up  the  dell  \ 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  land  is  Mr.  Curwen. 

Moresby,  the  Arheia  of  the  Notitia,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Horsley,  and  some  other  antiquaries,  is  a  small,  but  pleasantly 
situated  village,  about  two  miles  north  of  Whitehaven.  Several 
inscriptions  have  been  found  here,  which  prove  the  station  to 
have  been  Roman ;  and  its  remains  are  sthll  very  conspicuous;. 
They  occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  which  commands  a 
tnt  view  of  the  sea.    The  fort  was  a  square  of  1 10  yards,  with 
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obliite  angles.  '*  The  west  agger  is  very  coDtpkaom  and  lofty  3 
the  toalhern  ooe  is  on  the  edge  of  a  high  ridge»  and  distinct,  the 
stones  and  mortar  in  many  parts  breaking  through  the  turL  The 
cast  agger  is  but  low,  but  Tery  obsenrable ;  and  the  ditch  is  also  dis- 
cernible :  The  northern  agger  is  much  defaced.?  The  area  is  culti* 
vated ;  and  the  church  stands  within  the  Hmits  of  the  station,  Thia 
manor  is  the  property  of  tlie  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

WHITEHAVEN. 

The  effects  of  trade,  industry,  and  enterprise,  have  scarcely  ever 
been  so  strikingly  exemplified,  as  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  increas- 
ing importance,  of  this  rich  and  flourishing  town.  From  an  obscure 
hamlet  to  the  village  of  St.  Bees,  it  has  become,  in  the  course  of 
little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  of  considerably  greatef  mag- 
nitude than  many  cities ;  and,  both  in  extent  of  buildings,  and  in 
population,  by  far  exceeds  the  capital  of  this  coiinty.  Its  rapid 
advancement  to  prosperity  will  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  in  the  year  1566,  it  consisted  only  of  six  iishermen^s 
cabins,  and  a  small  bark ;  in  1633,  of  nine  or  ten  thatched  cottages : 
in  1693,  its  buildings  were  sufficiently  numerous  for  2272  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  for  4000 :  in  the  year  1785, 
its  population  amounted  to  16,400  ;*  but  siuce  this  period  there  has 
been  some  considerable  variation ;  yet  as  the  numbers  returned 
under  the  late  act  do  not  appear  to  be  'correct,  we  forbear  to  stale 
them.  The  increase  of  shipping  has  been  equally  progressive :  i^  - 
1685,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  forty- 
six,  exclusive  of  boats ;  in  1772,  they  amounted  to  197  ;  in  1790, 
to  216;  and  have  since  increased  to  about  230:  the  quantity  of 
tonnage  is  nearly  74,000  tons. 

The  honor  of  raising  this  town  to  its  present  high  importance^ 
must  be  given  to  the  Lowther  family,  by  one  of  whom.  Sir  John 
Lowther,  Knight,  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  St. 
Bees,  were  purchased  for  his  second  son.  Sir  Christopher,  aboul 
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the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Tint.  At  tbh 
period  the  use  of  coals  first  became  general  ;*  and  it  seems  that  Sir 
Christopher  conceived  the  idea  of  malting  his  possessions  productWe, 
by  opening  some  collieries ;.  but  no  considerable  progress  was  made 
till  after  the  Restoration,  when  Sir  John  Lowther,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  estates,  formed  a  place  for  working  the  mines  on  a 
▼ery  extensive  scale ;  and  that  all  opposition  to  his  intended  series 
of  operations  might  be  prevented,  he  procured  a  grant  of  all  the 
ungranted  lands  within  the  district.  This  was  in  the  year  10M. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  obtained  a  farther  accession  of  property, 
by  the  gift  of  the  whole  sea  coast  for  two  miles  northward,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark.  Sir  John  now  directed  his  attention  to 
the  port,  which  was  neither  large  nor  convenient,  and,  by  his  judi- 
cious schemes,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  haven.  It  has 
since  been  greatly  improved ;  particularly  during  the  last  reign, 
when  an  act  was  obtained  to  perfect,  and  keep  it  in  repair,  by  a 
tonnage  on  shipping. 

This  haven  is  protected  by  several  piers  or  moles  of  stone- work  ; 
three  of  them  project  in  parallel  lines  from  the  land ;  a  fourth « 
bending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  has  a  watch-house  and  battery, 
and  at  its  extremity  a  light-house.  At  low  water  the  port  is  dry, 
and  the  shipping  within  the  moles  lie  as  in  dry  docks.  The  coal 
staith,  or  magazine,  adjoins  the  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  the  town : 
here,  on  an  under  floor,  sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  about  3000 
waggon  loads,  the  coals  are  deposited  when  there  are  no  ships  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  method  of  delivering  'the  coals  Into  the  ves- 
«e]s  is  singular:  the  greatest  part  of  the  road  from  the  pits  is  on  a 
gentle  descent,  along  which  rail-ways  are  laid,  which  communicate 
with  covered  galleries  terminating  in  large  flues,  or  Hurries,  placed 
sloping  over  the  quay.  When  the  waggons  are  loaded,  they  run  by 
their  own  weight  on  the  rail-way,  from  the  pit  to  the  staith,  where 
the  waggon  bottoms  striking  out,  the  coals  fall  into  the  hurries, 
whence  they  are  discharged  into  the  holds  of  the  ships,  rattling 
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9mwn  \Ath  n  Botse  like  thunder.  Each  waggon  is  guided  from  the 
pits  by  one  man ;  and  where  the  descent  is  so  steep  that  the  motioA 
beoomes  too  rapld«  he  retards  it  by  pressing  down  one  of  the 
svbceb  with  a  piece  of  wood,  called  the  cawooy,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  waggon  for  th^t  purpose.  When  the  waggons  are  emptiedt 
they  are  carried  rofind  by  ^turn  frame,  and  drawn  baclc  to  the  pits 
by  a  nogle  hone,  along  another  road.  £ig!it  or  ten  vessels,  from 
an  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen  each,  are 
a>mnapnly  loaden  at  one  tide,  .and  on  extraordinary  occasions* 
twelve :  th/s  expepce  of  loading  is  ten  shillings  per  vessel.  Most  of 
the  coal  exported  fron>  this  haven  is  conveyed  to  Ireland  ;  the  quan- 
tity raised  apmially,  on  the  average  of  twenty  years,  is  about  P0,OOQ 
chaldrons. 

When  the  bands  of  coal  near  Whitehaven  were  first  began  to  be 
worked,  a  level  was  driven  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  which 
reaches  from  this  town  to  St.  Bees,  till  it  intersected  the  seam,  now 
called  by  the  workmen  the  Bannochhaad,  where  it  drained  a  very 
ooosiderable  bed#  or  £eld  of  coal,  which  has  beeo  drawn  out  by  pits 
£com  twenty  to  £fty  yards  deep.  Another  level  was  then  driven 
more  towards  the  south  than  the  former;  and  by  continuing  it  to  the 
westward,  the  seam  called  the  Afata  Band  was  intersected,  and  a 
large  bed  of  coal  effectually  drained.  The  coals  at  this  period  were 
drawn  out  of  the  pits  by  men  with  windlasses,  and  were  carried  to 
the  ships  in  packsg  each  measuring  about  three  Winchester  bushels, 
upon  the  backs  of  galloways,  or  small  horses.  A  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  obtain  coal  was  made  lower  down  the  valley,  at  a  place 
now  called  Giiu,  from  the  machines  worked  by  horses,  and  em- 
ployed  here  to  raise  both  coals  and  water.  Near  these  gins  a  few 
houses  were  erected,  and  have  since  been  increased  by  additional 
buildings  to  a  considerable  village.  This  mode  of  raising  the  wa- 
ter by  horses,  having  been  found  greatly  to  diminish  the  profits  of 
the  colliery,  the  late  Sir  James  Lowther  erected  a  steam-engine, 
the  materials  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  purchased  in  London, 
where  it  had  been  used  for  raising  water  for  the  service  of  the 
f  ity.  As  the  number  and  depth  of  the  pits  increased,  the  di(H- 
5  culty 
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colty  of  freeing  them  from  water  aogmented ;  and  another  and 
More  powerful  engioe  waa  erected.  By  these  two  engines  several 
considerable  bands  of  coals  were  drained,  from  which  the  aar* 
lets  were  wholly  supplied  for  some  years.  Afterwards  a  pit  was 
mnk  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Staiik,  and  called  the  Parker^ 
fUy  and  from  this  the  first  railed  waggon-way  was  laid  in  this 
coonty. 

The  next  working  for  coals  was  made  at  SaUom^  about  one  mile 
ac»utb-w«»t  of  the  town ;  tiiis  was  a  very  expensive  undertaking:  a 
•team-engine,  with  a  forty-inch  cylinder,  was  erected  ;  and  within 
a  lew  years  afterwards,  a  second  of  the  same  dimensions:  the  united 
powers  of  these  machines  discharged  tiie  wato'from  a  Dumber  of 
mew  pits,  and  the  collieries  became  very  flourishing.  The  descrip« 
fion  given  of  the  latter,  in  Nicholson  and  Burn's  History  of  Cumber- 
land, apply  to  this  period  •  as  it  relates  some  curious  particalars  of 
the  internal  economy  of  the  works,  we  shall  here  insert  a  condensed 
extract  from  that  publication. 

**  These  Coal  Minus  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  of  any 
In  the  known  world.  The  principal  entrance  for  men  and  hones,  la 
by  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  through  a  k>ttg  passage  hewtf 
in  the  rock ;  which,  by  a  steep  descent,  leads  down  to  the  lowest 
*Teia  of  coal.  The  greatest  part  of  this  descent  is  through  spaeioat 
galleries,  which  continually  intersect  each  other ;  att  the  coal  being 
cot  away,  except  large  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine,  are 
three  yards  high,  and  twelve  square  at  the  base.  The  mines  are 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  130  fathoms,  and  are  extended  under  the  sea  to 
pbces  where,  above  them,  the  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  sbipa 
of  large  burthen.  These  are  the  deepest  coal  mines  that  have 
liiberto  been  wrought ;  and  perhaps  the  miners  have  not  in  any 
ether  part  of  the  globe  penetrated  to  so  great  a  depth  below  tbesnr» 
free  of  the  sea;  the  very  deep  mines  in  Hungary,  Peru,  and  else- 
where, being  situated  in  mountainous  countries,  where  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  elevated  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

««  There  are  here  three  strata  of  coal,  which  lie  at  a  conside- 
rable distance,  one  above  another;  the  comqiunication  between 

each 
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«acb  it  pr«ttr?ed  by  piU.  The  vein  of  coal  if  not  always  regularly 
continued  la  ftie  some  incHoed  place^  but  is  sometimes  iaterrupted 
by  hard  rock ;  and  in  those  places,  the  earth  seems  to  have  sunk 
downwards  fr^m  the  surface,  while  the  part  adjoining  hath  retained 
its  ancient  situation.  These  breaks  the  miners  call  dykts;  and 
when  they  meet  with  one  of  them,  they  first  observe  whether  th« 
direction  of  the  strata  is  higher  or  lower  than  in  the  part  where  they 
have  been  working.  If,  to  employ  their  own  terms,  it  is  ca$i  doxvut 
they  sink  a  pit  to  it  with  little  trouble ;  but  should  it,  on  the  con* 
trary,  be  cast  up  to  any  conuderable  lieight,  they  are  frequently 
^yged  to  carry  a  long  level  through  the  rock,  with  much  expence 
and  difficulty,  till  they  again  arrive  at  the  vein  of  coaK 

*'  In  these  deep  and  extensive  works,  the  greatest  care  is  re* 
quisite  to  keep  them  continually  ventilated  with  perpetual  cur* 
rents  of  fresh  air,  to  expel  the  damps  and  other  noxious  exhalations, 
^d  supply  the  miners  with  a  sufficiency  of  that  vital  fluid.  In  the 
deserted  works,  large  quantities  of  these  damps  are  frequently 
colleeted,  and  often  remain  for  a  long  time  without  doing  any  mis« 
(Chief;  but  when,  by  some  accident,  they  are  set  on  fire,  they  pro* 
duee  dreadful  and  destructive  explosions,  and  hunt  out  of  the  {Ntf 
with  great  impetuoaity,  like  the  fiery  eruptions  from  burning  moun* 
tains. 

''  The  coal  in  these  mines  hath  several  times  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  fulminating  damp,  and  continued  burning  many  months,  until 
large  streams  of  water  were  conducted  into  the  mines,  and  sufiS^red 
to  fill  those  parts  where  the  coal  was  on  fire.  Several  collieries  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  such  fires:  of  this  there  are  instances 
near  Newcastle,  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  shire  of 
Fife  in  Scotland  v  in  some  of  which  places  the  fire  has  continued 
burning  for  ages. 

*'  To  prevent^  as  much  as  possible,  the  colHeries  ffom  being 
filled  with  these  pernicious  damps,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  search  for  those  crevices  in  the  coal  whence  they  inue :  and 
then  confine  them  within  a  narrow  space,  from  which  they  are 
aAi'Xwards   conducted    through    long  tubes   into   the  open  air, 

where 
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where  being  set  on  fire«  they  consume  in  perpetnal  flames^  at  thef 
continually  arise  out  of  the  earth.  The  late  Mr.  Spedding,«  wlio 
was  the  great  engineer  of  these  works,  haTing  observed  that  the 
folmlnating  damp  could  only  be  kindled  by  flame,  and  was  not 
liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  red  hot  ih>n,  nor  by  the  sparks  produced 
by  tbe  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  invented  a  machine,  in  which, 
white  a  steel  wheel  is  tamed  round  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  flintt 
are  applied  to  it,  and  by  the  abundance  of  fiery  sparks  emitted, 
the  miners  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  work  in  places  where  the 
fiame  of  a  i«np  or  candle  would  occasion  dreadful  explosionf. 
Without  some  invention  of  this  sort,  the  working  of  these  mines 
would  long  ago  have  been  impracticable^  so  greatly  are  they  an- 
Boyed  with  these  inflammable  damps.  Fewer  mines,  however,  have 
been  ruined  by  fire,  than  by  inundations ;  and  here  that  noble 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  steam-engine,  displays  its  beneficial  effecfi. 
When  the  four  engines  belonging  to  this  oolliery  are  all  at  work^ 
they  discharge  1SS8  gallons  of  water  every  minute,  at  thirteen 
strokes;  and  after  the  same  rate  1,768,920  gallons  every  twenty 
four  hours.''  The  two  engines  at  Saitom  being  nearly  worn  out, 
were  removed  about  twenty  years  since,  and  one  only,  but  of 
greater  power  than  both  the  others,  erected  in  their  stead.  This 
has  two  boilers,  of  fifteen  feet  diameter  each,  a  seventy-inch  cy 
iinder,  and  a  working  barrel  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  The  qoan- 
tity  of  water  raised  by  it  is  9225  hogsheads  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  subterranean  passages  by  which  men  and  liorses  descend 
to  the  coal  works,  are  locally  termed  Bear'numths:  where  these 
have  not  been  made,  no  horses  can  be  employed  under  ground, 
and  the  workmen  are  let  down  the  shaft  by  the  windlass.  In 
the  HotvgUl  colliery,  south-west  of  the  town,  the  King-pit  is 
100  fathoms  deep,  and  has  ^\e  valuable  seams  of  coal,  besides 
several  that  ate  smaller,  and  of  little  consequence :  thb  colliery 
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**  This  gentleman  lost  liis  life  aboat  forty  years  since,  by  the  explosion  of 
one  of  those  damps,  whose  destructive  effects  he  had  so  scduloosly  attempted 
to  prevent.  The  steel  wheel  and  flints  have  been  since  proved  pot  to  be 
affectnal  preservatives. 


Cbotiadft  ^Ub  d^ei.  In  time  ptaces  wbere  the  eaaJt  U  drawn  frobi 
under  the  see,  which  it  isin  wient  plui8,.4o  the i extent  of  eight, 
or  nine  hundred  ^rards,  the  pillars  left  to  suppose  the  roof  ate 
about  eighteen  yards  square*  Here  nearly  one  third  opiy  of 
the  coal  is  removed,  the  rest  being  left  to  sustain  the  incumbent 
weight.  Those  works  which  are  at  the  greatest  depth  below  the 
level  of  thesea>  produce  the  largest  quantity  oi fire  damps;  in  the 
works  above  the  level,  the  damps  are  but  trifling.  It  is  observed, 
that  the  best  coals  are  invariably  the  lightest :  the  seams  are  always 
faood  at  equal  distances  from  each  other;  and  all  dip  to  the  west 
about  one  yard  iu  ten/ 

The  situatbn  of  Whitehaven  is  remarkable:  ft  occupies  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  narrow  fioiSr,  which. extends  to  the  vii« 
lage^of  St.  Bees,  about  five  miles  distant ;  and,  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  soil,  and  the  disoovery  of  an  anchor  at  a  co»> 
siderable  d^pth  in  the  ground,  about  half*way  up  the  vale,  seems 
to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  hilly 
ground  between  this  vale  and  the  ocean  is  in  ancient  deeds  called 
Pieston  hk;  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
CQiToborated  by  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  which,  though 
apparently  level,  has  actually  a  descent  each  way:  this  is 
evinced  by  the  small  rivulet,  Poe,  or  Poe-beck,  which  on  one 
side  running  northward,  flows  in  a  very  easy  current  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  to  the  sea  at  Whitehaven ;  apd  on  ihit 
other,  directing  its  course  southward-  from  nearly  the  same  spot, 

falls. 

*  There  it  a  tradition,  thst  nunes  are  frequented  by  a  dwarf  species  of 
gmomet,  or  elvet,  vvho  wander  througH  tbc  drifts  and  chambers  of  the  works, 
as  little  old  men^  dressed  like  miners,  and  $eem  perpetually  emplo^'ed  in 
blasting  the  ore,  flinging  it  into  the  vessels  that  convey  it  to  the  sarPace,  turn« 
ing  the  windlass,  &c.  yet  never  do  any  thing.  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  in  his 
descrlptioii  of  these  collieries,  that  the  immense  caverns  that  lay  between  the 
pillars,  exhibited  such  a  gloomy  appearance,  that  be  could  not  help  enqotring 
•Act  tbe  imaginary  inhabitant,  the  creation  of  the  labonrer's  fancy. 

The  swart  Fairy  of  the  mine : 
and  was  lerioosly  enswered  by  a  black  fellow  at  bis  elbow,  that  he  reatly  had 
never  met  with  any ;  but  that  his  grandfather  had  found  the  little  implements 
aa4  tools  belonging  to  this  diminntive  ra^e  of  subtenanean  spirits. 
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hlh  iDtotfaeoomi  at  St,  Beet,  in  atticain  ecpnlTy  ffmtle.  The 
prabftbility  it#  that  tbe  Tale  has  beeo  formed  by  the  efiect  of  the 
tkki»  which  flowing  into  it  at  both  ends,  have  deposited  a  sediment 
at  the  point  of  meeting ;  and  that  tbii  depoiition  gradually,  yet 
perpetually  increasing,  has  at  length  filled  up  the  inlet  a«  it  now 
appears. 

The  Poe,  on  tbe  Whitehaven  side,  empties  itsdf  into  the  cieek 
which  forms  the  harbour,  between  two  pramontories ;  one  called 
Tom  Hurd  Rock  ;  the  other,  Jack-a-Dandy  Hill,  The  color  of  the 
former,  a  greyish  white,  has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to  have 
given  name  to  the  town ;  but  tradition,  with  at  least  an  eqnal  degree 
of  plansibility,  affirms,  that  its  appellation  was  derived  from  a  fisher- 
nan  named  ff^Ute,  who  was  the  first  person  that  freqaented  the  bay, 
and  who,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  weather,  boilt  a  cottage,  which 
,  still  remains  in  that  part  now  called  the  Old  Town.  Ai  a  confirma- 
tion that  this  circumstance  gave  name  to  Whitehaven,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  many  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  commonly 
denominate  it  If^Mttan,  or  Whitens  Town. 

Tbe  creek  on  which  Whitehaven  is  bujlt  Is  so  deeply  seated, 
that  the  adjacent  lands  overlook  it  on  every  side.  The  approach 
from  the  north  is  singular,  as  the  heights  are  so  much  above  the 
town,  that  only  the  slated  roofs  of  the  houses  can  be  seen,  till  the 
traveller  is  nearly  at  the  entrance,  which  on  this  point  is  by  a  fine 
portico  of  red  free-stone,  with  a  rich  entablature,  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  the  lowther  family.  From  the  south,  the  prospect  is 
more  open ;  the  eye  commands  the  whole  town  and  haven  :  the 
cosHe  also,  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  is  on 
this  side  comprehended  in  the  view,  and  forms  a  very  noble  and 
prominent  feature.  The  town  itself  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
in  all  the  northern  counties ;  the  streets  being  regular  and  spacious, 
and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
very  neat,  and  the  tradesmen's  shops  exhibit  a  degree  of  elegance 
seldom  seen  in  the  north. 

Whitehaven  contains  tht-ee  chapels,  respectively  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  James,  and  the  Uoly  Trinity.    These  are  plain 
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Slid  eonfCDieot  structures,  but  in  their  qatward  appearance  have 
few  pretenskms  to  beauty.  Tbey  were  ail  erected  with  the  mSb* 
acriptions  of  the  inhabitantsy  augmented  \>y  the  benevolence  of  the 
Lowther  fanuly.  St  >^icholaa'  Chapel  stand*  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.:  it  was  finished  and  consecrated  in  the  year  1603:  the 
whole  charge  of  its  buildings  amounted  to  10^1.  Ids.  2}d.  in  thb 
sons  are  several  items  lor  «/(r  and  tobacco,  which  articles  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  the  seamen  of  different  vessels,  who,  during  their 
stay  in  the  port»  occasionally  lent  their  assistance  to  forward  >tfa« 
work.  The  altar^iece  is  a  paintiog  of  the  Last  Supper:  over  H  k 
an  excellent  organ,  built  by  Snetzler,  and  erected  here  in  the  yeav 
nsd.  The  interior  of  this  chapel  is  neat  and  pleasing.  Trinity 
Chapel  was  erected  in  1715  ;  St  ianies*s  in  the  year  t752^  The 
latter  is  d^antly  fitted  up :  the  roof  and  gallery  are  supported  by 
ranges  of  pillars^  beautifully  proportioned.  Besides  the  established 
chi^)ob,  here  are  tbree  meeting-houses  for  Methodists,  two  far 
Prabyterians^  and  one  for  each  of  the  Ibtlowing  sects ;  Anabaptists, 
Catholics,  Glassites,  and  SandtniaBiaos. 

In  the  year  1743  a  large  and  commodious  Poor*house  was 
erected  ;  and  about  twenty  years  since,  the  distressesof  the  iadt* 
gent  weae  still  further  attended  to  by  the  establishment  of  n 
Dtspenaary,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  has  been  tho 
meaoa  of  relieving  several  thousand  persons.  The  principal  maoo- 
fiictories  are  those  for  c<vdage  and  sail-cloths :  the  latter  was  oolf 
estaUbfaed  in  the  year  1786,  but  already  furnishes  employment 
to  leverai  hundred  workmen;  though  much  of  the  business  i» 
executed  by  machinery  of  great  variety  and  powers^  Among 
other  marks  of  the  growing  opulence  of  the  town,  may  be  men*^ 
tioned  a  handsome  Theatre,  erected  by  subscription  in  the  year 
1709,  on  the  plan  of  the  Bath  theatre. 

The  coast  from  Whitehaven  southward  to  St.  Bee^,  is  bound^td 
by  bold  rocks  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  making  a  fine 
sweep  into  the  ocean.  Nearly  equidistant  from  these  places  it 
the  lofty  promontory  called  St,  Bees  Head,  which  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  land-mark;   and  having  a  light  house  near  its  <»um- 
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nit,  is  of  great  use  to  mariDen.  The  view  from  .this  emtneocd  U 
scarcely  equalled,  for  extent  and  beauty,  by  anyiathekiDgdoDu 
The  whole  fthore,  with  most  of  its  creeks^  bays,  and  harboon,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  a  vast  range  of  the  Scotch  eoast,  are  distinctly 
seen.  The  rocks  teem  with  vasiotts  kinds  of  sea  fowl  i  and  sam- 
phire grows  here  in  abundance. 

St.  Bees  is  an  ancient  village,  deriving  its  origin  from  a  religious 
house,  founded  here,  about  the  year  650,  by  Bega,  a  womaa 
•f  much  sanctity  from  Ireland,  On  the  death  of  Bega,  a  church 
was  erected  in  honor  of  her  virtues ;  but  both  these  establishments 
kaving  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  William,  son  of  Ranalph 
de  Meschines,  replaced  them  by  a  new  foundation  for  Benedictine 
Biooks,  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York : 
temp.  Henry  the  First.  The  church  erected  at  this  period  had 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  great  part  of  it  yet  remains.  The  east 
end  is  unroofed,  and  in  ruins ;  but  the  nave  is  fitted  up  as  the 
parish  church ;  and  the  cross  aisle  is  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 
The  ancient  chancel  is  lighted  by  narrow  lancet  windows,  oma* 
mented  with  double  mouldings,  and  pilasters,  with  rich  capitals* 
At  the  east  end,  are  niches  of  a  singular  form,  with  pointed  arches, 
supported  on  well-proportioned  pillars^  having  capitals  adorned  with 
fine  carving.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  red  free-stone.  In  this  yiU 
lage  a  free  school  wsls  founded,  with  a  bequest  made  by  Archbishop 
Grind  ALL,  in  the  year  1587,  under  a  charter  from  Queeu 
Elizabeth.  The  endowments  were  afterwards  augmented  by  James 
the  First ;  and  have  since  been  increased  by  various  benefactors^ 
Several  very  eminent  scholars  have  received  their  rudiments  of 
education  at  this  seminary.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Hensing*. 
ham  was  the  birth-place  of  the  above  prelate,  of  whose  life  we 
have  already  given  a  sketch  in  the  account  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.*  He  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  to  have  beea 
the  person  who  introduced  the  use  of  the  tamarisk  into  England^ 
after  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile,  to  avoid  persecution  m 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

The 
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Tlie  iktanor  of  St.  Beet  was  granted  after  tlie  Diswhition  to  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  last  jear  of  his 
reign.  It  next  becmnie  the  property  of  a  family  named  If^yberg, 
from  whom»  under  a  forc^closed  mortga^,  it  passed  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  £ari  of  Lonadaie  about  the  ye^  \e63. 

EGiEMONT 

Ts  pleasantly  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  vale  watered  by  the  river  Eden.  Its  origin 
appears  connected  with  that  of  the  castle,  which,  was  erected 
here,  near  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  William, 
brother  to  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  who  bestowed  on  the  former 
the  whole  barony  of  Copeland,  which  included  all  the  country 
between  the  Sea,  and  the  rivers  Duddon  and  Derwc>nt.  The 
iiooset  are  chiefly  disposed  into  one  lung  and  spacious  street } 
many  of  them  have  a  piazza  in  front,  and  wear  the  appearance 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  strength,  but  not  very  extensive;  its  ruins  occupy  the 
samniitofan  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  The  ap- 
proach and  principal  entrance  was  from  the  south,  where  a  dra\(^ 
bridge  secured  the  passage  over  a  deep  moat  that  surrounded 
the  fortress,  and  was  originally  walled  on  both  sides,  having  a 
nnipart  of  earth  outward.  The  gateway  is  vaulted  with  semi- 
cirealar  arches,  and  defended  by  a  strong  tower,  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fabric.  The  outward  wail 
has  inclosed  an  area  of  a  square  form,  but  is  now  wholly  decayed, 
and  bas  only  a  postern  on  the  east  side  remaining.  Westward 
from  the  area,  is  an  ascent  to  three  narrow  gates,  standing  in  a 
line,  and  close  together ;  these  appear  to  have  communicated  with 
the  outwotlu,  and  have  each  been  defended  by  a  portcullis.  Be- 
yond the  gates  is  a  lofty  artificial  mount,  whereon  !»too  >  an  ancient 
circular  tower,  the  western  side  of  which  was  levelled  only  a  few 
years  ago:  the  height  of  the  mount  is  seventy ^ight  feet  perpen- 
dicular above  the  moat.  The  construction  of  some  of  the  walls 
it  singular;    they   are   built  with   laige  thin  stones,    placed  in 
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ineliaing  positions;  the  courses  lay'diffisrent  ways*  and  the  whole 
has  been  run  together  with  lime  and  pebbles. 

Egremoot  was  an  ancient  borough,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  returning  Members  to  Parliament ;   but  was  disfranchised  on 
petition  of  the  burghers,  who  thought  the  expenoe  of  represenution 
exceeded  its  benefits.     The  inhabitants  were  invested  with  many 
privileges  under  charters  granted  by  the  immediate  successors  of 
William  de  Nfeschines,  and  were  also  enjoined  the  performance  of 
many  of  the  servile  duties  that  distinguished  the  ages  of  feudal 
tyranny.    The  charter  granted  by  Richard  Lucy,  who  possessed 
the  barony  about  the  reign  of  King  John,  is  still  extant,  and  dit* 
plays  singular  vestiges  of  the  abject  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
the  people  then  lived.    Thebuigesses  were  obliged  to  find  armed 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  forty  days  at  their  own  charge. 
They  were  bound  to  aids  for  the  redemption  of  the  Lord  and  his 
heir  from  captivity ;  for  the  knighthood  of  one  of  his  sons  ;  and 
the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters.     They  were  to  find  him 
twelve  men  for  his  military  array  ;  to  hold  watch  and  ward  ;  and 
were  restrained  from  entering  the  forest  of  Eonerdale  with  bow  and 
arrow.    Every  burgess  that  kept  a  plough  was  compelled  to  till  the 
Lord's  ground  one  day  in  the  year,  and  likewise  to  find  a  man  to 
mow  and  reap  in  autumn.    If  a  woman  belonging  to  the  borough 
was  seduced,  the  ^ne  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  by  the  male  offender, 
was  three  shillings:  but  if  a  burgess  seduced  the  daughter  of  a 
rustic,  who  was  not  a  burgess,  he  was  excused  the  penalty,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  promised  her  marriage.    The  wife 
of  a  burgess,  guilty  of  using  contumelious  language  to  a  neighbour, 
forfeited  foui^pence. 

The  government  of  this  town  is  vested  in  a  jury,  and  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  a  Sergeant,  who  is  elected  annually.  The 
whole  manor  Is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The 
number  of  houses  is  326:  that  of  the  Inhabitants  1515;  of  these 
720  are  males,  and  795  females.  On  a  common  adjoining 
Egremont  are  several  iumuii,  particularly  a  remarkable  one  of 
looffe  stoneu,  forty  yards  in  circumference.    At  a  little  distance 


Is  a  circle  of  tea  large  itones,  incloiiog  an  area  of  aboat  twenty 
paces  in  diameter. 

Hale  Hail,  the  seat  of  Miles  Ponsonbyi  Esq.  whose  family 
hate  possessed  the  manor  for  several  generations^  stands  in  a  rather 
high  and  exposed  situation,  near  the  extensive  moor^lands  which 
skirt  the  assemblage  of  mountains  that  involve  the  Cumberland 
lakes*  It  is,  however,  a  commodious  mansioni  and  well  situated 
for  a  sporting  seat 

On  the  manor  of  Beckermont,  in  this  neighboUrhood>  is  a  ro- 
mantic hill,  called  JFotobankp  the  traditionary  etymology  of  which 
furnished  Mrs.  Cowley  with  the  subject  for  her  ingenious  poem  of 
Edwima.  The  Ule  relates,  that  ''  a  Lord  of  Beckermont,  with 
his  lady,  and  servants,  were  one  time  bunting  the  wolf  i  during 
the  chace,  the  lady  was  missing ;  and,  after  a  long  and  painful 
search,  her  body  was  found  lying  on  this  hill,  or  bank,  slain  by  a 
wolf,  who  was  in  the  very  act  of  ratenously.  tearing  it  to  pieces. 
The  sorrow  of  the  husband,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  grief,  was 
expressed  by  the  words  "  Wot  to  this  Bank  !" 

Wo€  to  Tki^,  Bmic  /  th'  attendaats  echoed  rowid. 
And  pitying  shepherds  cengbt  the  grief*fninght  soand  i 
Thus  to  tbii  boar,  through  ev'ry  changing  age» 
Through  ev'ry  year's  still  ever-varying  Hage. 
Tlie  name  remains,  and  Woe-to-hank  b  seen 
From  evVy  mountain  bleak,  and  valley  green. 
Dim  Skiddaw  views  it  from  its  monstrous  height. 
And  eagles  mark  it  in  their  dissy  flight. 

Not  rcck$,  and  calarae(<t  and  tlpt,  alone. 
Point  out  the  spot,  and  make  its  sorrows  known  ^ 
For  faithful  lads  ne'er  pass,  nor  tender  maid. 
But  the  soft  rite  of  tears  is  duly  paid : 
£ach  can  the  story,  to  the  trav'iler  tell, 
And  on  the  lad  diiaster,  pitying,  dw«ll« 

ZbwtnA, 

On  the  northern  banks. of  the  river  Calder,  in  the  deeply^ 
secluded   ?ale   through    which   its  waters  floy  from  the  bleak 
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mouBtaim  of  Cald-felU  are  situated  the  beautiful  ruins  of  C al- 
der Abbet.  This  was  a  foundation  for  C?stercian  monks*  began 
bj  Ranulph  de  Meschioes,  second  Karl  of  Chester  and  Cumber- 
laud>  in  the  year  1134,  but  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Thomas 
de  Mttlton,  who  added  to  the  number  of.  monks,  and  increased 
theil'  possessions.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  revenues  amounfed, 
according  to  Speed,  to  64l»  3s.  9d.  In  the  thirteenth' of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  Abbey  lands  were  granted  by  letters  patent,  to  Thomas 
Leigh,  L.  L.  D.  and  hh  heirs,  to  hold  in  capife.  Sir  Ferdinand 
Leigh,  grandson  to  the  latter,  sold  the  Abbey  to  Sir  Richard  Flet- 
cher,  ^bo  gave  it  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter,  to  John 
Patricksoii,  Esq.  of  whose  son  it  waspurchased  by  Mr.  John  Tiffin 
of  Cockermoutb,  and  by  him  was  given  to  his  grandson,  John 
Senhouse,  Esq.  The  situation  of  the  ruins  is  extremely  beaottful, 
the  sides  of  the  vale  being  ololhed  with  hanging  woods,  and  its 
area  spread  into  level  meads,  animated  by  the  bubbling  current  of 
the  river.  The  ehitf  remains  is  the  square  tower  of  the  church, 
supported  by  pointed  arches,  sustained'  on  (our  tinely  clustered 
columns,  of  exccHent  workmaBship^  about  tventy->four  feet  in 
height,  having  capitals  omamenled  with  a  roH,  from  whence  the 
arches  spring.  The  church  was  but  small,  the  width  of  the  chan* 
eel  being  only  twenty-five  feet,  and  that  of  the  transept  no  more 
(ban  twenty-two.  The  roof  was  supported  on  semicircular  arches, 
with  clustered  pillars,  and  a  facia  which  may  yet  be  seen  above 
the  remaining  arches*  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  variously 
ornamented  in  the  Saxon  style.  Against  the  walls  are  frdigments  of 
various  sepulchral  figures,  which,  from  the  remains  of  sculpture, 
and  devices  on  shields,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  tombs  of 
eminent  persons.  Near  the  ruins  is  the  elegant  nvansion  of  their 
present  owner,  J.  T.  Sei^house,  Esq.  who  carefully  attends  to  their 
preservation.  The  remains  of  the  monastery  adjoin  the  church ; 
and  some  broken  arches,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  cloisters,  are 
yet  visible. 

PoKsorNBY  Hall,  the  Seat  of  George  Edward  Stanley,  Esq. 
was  erected  about  twenty  years  since,    near  (he  banks  of  the 
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Calder,  on  a  rising  git>und,  vhich  commands  some  very  extensive 
and  beaatiful  prospects^  particularly  over  the  sea :  the  Isle  of  Man^ 
and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  are  easily  to  be  seen  in  fine  weather. 
The  apartments  are  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  contain  some  excellent 
portraits,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  masters.  Among  other 
remnants  of  antiquity  preserved  here,  is  a  curious  carved  bedstead, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  1345.  This  was  brought  from  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Stanleys,  at  Dalegarth-hall.  On  the  head^ 
and  round  the  cornices,  are  the  arms  of  this  family,  quartered  with 
thoseof  the  ^WA'Mwai/r^  of  this  county,  whose  heiress,  Constance, 
marmed  Nicholas  Stanleigh,  Esq.  about  the  year  above-mentioned. 
From  the  excellence  of  the  worlcmansbip^  this  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  chief  part  of  Ponsonby  parish  belongs  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
through  whose  skill  in  agriculture,  aud  the  liberal  encouragement 
be  has  given  to  his  tenants,  many  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  (hat  were  formerly  covered  with  furze  and 
broom.  The  soil  seems  well  adaj>ted  to  the  growth  of  wood ;  and 
many  plantations  of  forest  trees  have  been  made  within  the  last 
eighteen  years :  these  thrive  exceedingly,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  Ponsonby-fell  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  encampment. 

Irton  Hall,  the  mansion  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Irtons, 
who  have  resided  on  this  manor  for  several  centuries,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Irt,  which  rises 
among  the  mountains  round  Wast-dale,  and  falls  into  the 
Sea  a  little  above  Ravenglass.  Camden  speaks  of  the  shell- 
iish  of  this  river  producing  pearls,  after  they  have  been  im- 
pregnated by  the  dew,  of  which,  he  observes,  they  are  extremely 
fond !  These  pearls,  however  they  originated,  were  obtained 
from  muscles,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
sought  for  them  at  low  water,  and  afterwards  sold  them  to  the 
jewellers.  About  the  year  1695,  a  patent  was  granted  to  some 
gentlemen,  for  pearl  fishing  in  this  river ;  but  how  the  undertak- 
ing prospered  is  uncertain.  The  pearl  muscles  never  appear  fo 
have  been  very  plentiful  here ;  though  Nicholson  and  Burn  ob* 
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serve,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Patrickson,  of  How,  in  thU  county,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  as  many  from  divers  poor  people,  whom  he  em« 
ployed  to  gather  them,  as  he  afterwards  sold  in  London  for  80Ul. 
Of  late  years  none  have  been  met  with, 

BAVENGLASS, 

A  VEKY  small,  but  ancient  sea-port  town,  is  built  on  the  borders 
of  a  creek,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Esk,  Mite,  and  Irt ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  advanUge  of  situation,  it  possesses,  but 
Jittle  trade,  the  neighbouring  country  furnishing  but  few  articles 
for  exportation.  The  oysten  on  the  coast  are  extremely  fine,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  attending  to  their  beds. 
This  manor  was  originally  part  of  the  barony  of  Egrernont,  but  was 
granted  by  Richard  Lucy«  (who  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  market 
and  fair  for  Ravenglass,  from  King  John,)  to  the  Penningfons,  from 
whom  the  present  owner.  Lord  Muncaster,  is  a  lineal  descendant 
7he  fair  is  still  held  by  the  Earl  of  Egrernont,  or  his  representative 
for  this  purpose,  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of  St  James :  the 
ceremonies  attending  its  proclamation  and  continuance  are  singular. 
On  the  first  day,  the  Earl,  or  his  proxy,  attends,  accompanied  by 
tjie  sergeant  of  the  borough  of  Egremont,  with  the  insignia,  caljed 
the  Bow  of  Egremont,  by  the  foresters,  with  their  lv>ws  and  arrows, 
^nd  by  all  the  tenants  of  the  forest  of  Copeland,  who  hold  their 
estates  by  the  special  service  of  attending  the  Earl  or  his  represents* 
live  during  Ravenglass  fair.  On  the  third  day  at  noon  the  Earl's 
ofiicers,  and  tenants  of  the  fofest,  depart  after  proclamation ;  and 
Lord  Munca&ter  and  his  tenants  take  formal  re-possession  of  the 
place,  when  the  day  is  concluded  by  horse-racing,  ^d  various 
rustic  <|iversipns. 

Near  Ravenglass,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Esk,  is 
Muncaster  House,  the  principal  residence  of  Lord  Muncas- 
ter. This  respectable  npbleman  pays  great  attention  tO  agricul- 
tural imprnvement,  and  has  made  a  variety  of  experiments  to 
di5Cp?^f  and  to  iptrodqce  thr  be^t  inetl)od$  of  cultivation  into. 
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this  part  of  the  coQDtry.  Byhb  exertions,  the  bleak  hills  in  the 
Ddgbbourhood  have  bc^n  coTered  with  forest  trees,  various  breeds 
^cattle  introduced,  and  many  improving  alterations  made  in  the 
management  of  the  adjacent  farms.  The  system  of  Irrigation  has 
also  been  practised  on  his  Lordship's  estates  with  considerable  ad« 
vantage :  in  the  park  is  about  100  head  of  deer.  The  children  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  manor,  observe  an  ancient  custom  of  going 
irom  house  to  house,  singing  a  ditty,  which  craves  the  bounty 
**  they  were  xvottt  to  have  in  old  King  Edvmrd^t  days,*^  Whence 
the  custom  arose  is  not  known ;  but  the  donation  is  two-pence,  or  a 
£ye,  at  each  houie»  Many  parts  of  the  annual  salutation  is  con- 
ceived in  unchaste  language,  more  fit  for  the  orgies  of  heathenbm 
than  the  utterance  of  youth. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  east  from  Muncaster  House,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Esk,  are  ruins  of  considerable  magnitude^ 
called  the  C^qfJ^omioar,  of  which  no  historical  documents  ap» 
pear  to  exist  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  Danes,  who  are  said 
to  have  gathered  for  its  inhabitants  the  men  of  Drig,  and  the  women 
•fBeckermont;  of  this  tale,  the  popular  saying,  Let  ut  go  toge- 
Hier  Hke  kit  qf  Drig  and  lasaes  qf  Beckertuont,  is  given  in  con- 
firmation. "  This  place  h  at>out  300  yards  long,  from  east  to 
west;  and  100  broad,  from  north  to  tooth:  it  is  walled  rounds 
save  at  the  east  end,  near  three  feet  In  height.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  long  street,  with  several  cross  ones ;  the  remains  of 
house-steads  within  the  walls  are  not  very  numerous;  but  on  the 
outside  they  are  innumerable,  especially  at  the  south  side,  and 
west  end*  The  circumference  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  it  neariy 
three  computed  miles ;  the  figure  is  an  oblong  square.  There  is 
an  ancient  road  through  the  city,  leading  from  Ulpha  to  Raveng- 
lass.  About  the  year  1730,  a  oonMderable  quantity  of  silver  coin 
was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  houses,  concealed  in  a  ca- 
vity formed  in  a  beam.*** 

P4  BOOTLE 
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BOOTLE 

Is  an  exceedingly  small  roarket-town»  pleasantly  situated  among 
fertile  meadows  and  cultivated  lands.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
structure,  yet  contains  nothing  remarkable,  but  an  octagonal  front, 
formed  of  black  marble,  and  having  on  each  face  two  shields, 
raised  from  the  plane,  and  inscribed  with  a  Latin  sentence  in  old 
English  and  Saxon  characters.  The  inscription  contains  the  words 
of  baptism.  In  the  name  qf  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghont,  On 
a  common  called  Esk-Meals,  adjoining  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea, 
vest  of  this  town,  are  vestiges  of  an  encampment,  where  Roman 
coins  and  altars  have  frequently  been  found :  several  of  the  former 
are  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Muncaster. 

About  one  mile  from  Bootle  begins  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain  Black-comb,  vhich  standing  near  the  sea,  and  having  the 
level  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  on  its  south-east  side, 
may,  in  a  clear  day,  be  plainly  distinguished  from  Talk-on-tbe- 
Hill,  in  Staffordshire,  nearly  100  miles  distant.  Several  mouQ« 
tains  of  North  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  fourteen  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland,  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  tiiis  moun- 
tain ;  which  in  one  part  displays  a  capacious  cavity,  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  though  it  now  gives  origin  to  a 
small  rivulet,  whkh  springs  from  the  centre  of  the  cavity.  The 
fragments  on  the  margin  are  vitrified  matter,  with  some  few  crys- 
tallizations. 

In  the'  country  immediately  surrounding  Black-comb,  extending 
between  the  Sea  and  Duddon  river,  are  various  Druidical  Circles, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we 
shall  here  describe..  At  Annaside,  near  the  sea,  is  a  circular  ar- 
rangement of  twelve  stones,  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  Near 
Gutterby,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Pearson,  is  the  monument 
called  JCirk'Stones.  This  is  more  extensive  than  the  former,  and 
consists  of  thirty  stones,  forming  parts  of  two  circles,  one  within 
(he  other:  two  sides  of  tlte  iatertor  range  are  perfect.    At  the 
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di«(aBee  of  about  300  yards,  it  a  cairn  nearly  6fteen  yards  in 
diaoieter,  with  large  stones  surrounding  the  base.  The  Standing* 
Hones,  about  three  miles  filrther  soulb,  con<^isted  of  eight  massive 
columns,  forming  a  circle  of  twenty-five  yards  in  diameter;  but 
some  have  been  lately  broken,  and  taken  away.  In  the  groundt 
at  Milium  are  the  remains  of  another  imperfect  circle  of  rude 
stones.  About  a  mile  east  from  Black-comb,  in  the  level  part  of  a 
wet  meadow,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  a  dreary  aspect,  is  the 
Druidical  temple  called  Sunken-kirk.  This  is  a  circle  of  rery 
large  stones,  and  has  been  thus  described  in  Mr.  Cough's  Additions 
to  Camden.  "  At  the  entrance  are  four  large  stones,  two  placed 
on  each  side,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet ;  the  largest  on  the  left* 
hand  side,  is  five  feet,  six  inches  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Through  this  you  enter  into  a  circular  area,  twenty-nine 
yards  by  thirty.  The  entrance  is  nearly  south-east :  on  the  north, 
or  right-hand  side,  is  a  huge  stone  of  a  conical  form,  in  height  near 
nine  feet.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  another  large  stone,  which  has 
once  been  erect,  but  is  now  fallen  within  the  area ;  its  length  is 
eight  feet.  To  the  left-hand,  to  the  south-west,  is  one  in  height 
seven  feet;  in  circumference,  eleven  feet,  nine  inches..  The  altar 
probably  stood  in  the  middle,  as  there  are  some  stones  still  to  be 
seen,  though  sunk  deep  in  the  earth.  The  circle  is  nearly  com« 
plete,  except  on  the  western  side,  where  some  stones  are  wanting: 
the  larger  stones  are  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  in  number. 
The  outward  part  of  the  circle,  upon  the  sloping  ground,  is  sue* 
rounded  with  a  buttress,  or  rude  pavement  of  smaller  stones, 
raised  about  half  a  yard  from  the  surface  oi  the  earth.  The  si- 
tuation and  aspect  of  the  Druidical  temple  near  Keswick,  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  this,  except  the  rectangular  recess  formed 
by  ten  large  stones,  which  is  peculiar  to  that  at  Keswick;  but 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  preference  will  be  given  to  this,  as  the 
stones  in  general  appear  much  larger,  and  the  circle  more  entire.** 
Nearly  a  mile  from  Sunken-kirk,  Is  another  circle  of  stones,  but 
smaller,  and  only  twenty-two  in  number.  These  are  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  levelled  for  the  purpose! 
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an  opening  towards  the  louth-weft  admits  a  view  of  the  Duddon 
sands. 

The  parish  of  Millum  comprehends  the  whole  soothem  part 
of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  sea»  and  the  channel  of  the 
river  Duddon.  The  low  lands  are  exposed  to  a  considerable 
torrent  of  air,  which  rushes  up  the  gulph  from  the  Irish  Channel* 
and  in  dry  weather  covers  the  ground  with  driving  sands,  that 
greatly  impede  the  process  of  vegetation*  The  country  is  in  gene* 
ral  naked  and  barren  of  wood ;  though,  according  to  the  Denton 
manuscripts,  it  was  formerly  verdant  with  huge  oaks,  and  other 
timber.  This  extensive  manor  was  bestowed,  by  William  de 
Mescbines,  on  —  tie  Boy  vill,*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Flnt. 

It 

*  The  Bi^vUU  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  related  to  the  Lords  of  Egrenont ; 
and  the  circumstances  tbruugb  whicii  Milium  was  transferred  to  them,  are  thus 
stated  b^  Denton,  who  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  narratit e  has  no  other 
vutliority  than  tradition.  <*  The  Baron  of  Egremont  being  taken  prisoner  beyond 
the  seas  by  the  Infidels,  could  not  be  redeemed  -without  a  great  ransom ;  and 
being  for  England,  entered  his  brother  or  kinsman  for  his  surety,  provisinga 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  send  htm  money  to  set  bim  free ;  bat,  vpon  hit 
letum  to  Egremont,  be  changed  his  mind,  and  most  annaturally  and  nnthaiik* 
full;  suffered  his  brother  to  lie  in  prison,  in  great  distress  and  extremity,  until 
his  hair  was  grown  to  an  nnosual  length,  like  to  a  woman's  hair.  The  Pagpoit 
being  oat  of  hopes  of  the  ransom,  in  great  rage  most  cruelly  hanged  ap 
their  pledge,  binding  the  long  hair  of  bis  head  to  a  beam  in  the  prison ;  and 
tied  his  hands  so  behind  him,  that  he  could  not  reach  the  top  where  the  knot 
wai  fastened,  to  loose  himself.  Daring  his  tmprisMiment  the  Faynim's  daiigh- 
tpr  became  enunonrcd  of  bim,  and  sought  all  good  means  for  his  deliveranes, 
bat  could  not  enlarge  bim :  site  understanding  of  this  last  cruelty,  entered  bis 
priM>n,  and  taking  her  knife  to  cut  the  hair,  being  hastened,  she  cut  the  skin  of 
his  head,  so  that  with  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  rent  away  the  rest,  and  fell 
down  to  the  earth  half  dead ;  but  she  presently  took  him  op,  causing  surgcona 
to  attend  him  secretly,  till  he  recovered  his  former  health,  beauty,  and  strength* 
and  so  entreated  her  father  for  him,  that  be  set  him  at  liberty.  Then  desirous 
to  revenge  his  brother's  ingratitude,  he  got  leave  to  depart  to  his  ooontry,  and 
took  home  with  him  the  HtUUrtU  of  his  hair,  rent  off  as  afinresud,  aod  ^ 
bugle-horn,  which  he  commonly  used  to  carry  about  him.  When  be  was  ia 
EiigUnd,  where  he  shortly  arrived,  coming  toward  Egremont  Castle,  about  noon- 
tide of  the  day,  when  bis  brother  was  at  dinner,  be  blew  hb  bugle-horn,  which 
»a;s  the  tradition,  the  i^aron  presently  acknowledged,  and  thereby  conjectured 
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It  was  afterwards  conveyed  by  a  female  heir  to  the  Hud^sUms,  by 
the  last  of  wboin»  a  female  also,  it  was  transierred  to  her  husband. 
Sir  Hedworth  William8on«  who  sold  it,  about  the  year  1774,  for  up^ 
wafds  of  120,0001.  to  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

MiLLUM  Castle,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Lords  of  Millom» 
has  been  long  neglected,  and  is  now  in  ruins;  though  the  most  per** 
feet  part  is  tenanted  by  a  fanner,  who  rents  the  surrounding  lands. 
It  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Duddon,  and 
was  formerly  connected  with  a  spacious  park,  well  stocked  with 
deer  and  timber.  The  principal  works  were  a  large  square  tower 
with  embrasures,  and  turrets  at  the  angles :  round  the  whole  was  a 
curtain-wall  and  deep  moat.  The  estate  called  Ulpha  Park,  which 
extends  from  the  Duddon  river  towards  Devock  lake,  was  originally 
inclosed  by  the  Huddlcstons,  as  a  place  of  security  for  deer.  Mil* 
lum  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  has  for  mauy  years  lost  the 
advantage  of  that  privilege. 

Many  popular  superstitions  are  current,  and  many  singular  cut* 
toms  are  observed,  in  this  sequestered  district.  The  bees  are  said 
to  sing  on  the  midnight  preceding  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  and  the 
laboring  ox  to  kneel  at  the  same  hour.  The  inhabitants  are  friendly 
and  hospitable;  yet,  from  the  little  intercourse  which  they  have 
with  cultivated  society,  their  manners  are  uncoulb,  and  their  lan- 
guage made  up  of  antiquated  words  and  phrases. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  Hard*knot,  about  ISO 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  towards  Kendal;  in  \Vest« 
Boreland,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification,  which 
Camden  mentions  as  having,  in  his  time,  been  lately  discovered. 

It 

bit  brotber'tietttm :  then  lending  hit  friends  and  tenrants  to  Ifara  hit  brotlier*f 
Bind  to  him,  and  how  he  had  escaped,  they  brought  back  the  report  of  all  tiie 
fluscrable  torment  which  he  had  endorcd ;  which  to  astonished  the  Baron* 
(half  dead  before  with  the  shamefnl  remembrance  of  his  disloyalty  and  breach 
oCpromiae,)  that  he  abandoned  all  compaiij,  and  would  not  look  on  his  bro« 
ther  till  his  jut  wrath  was  pacified  by  dUigent  entreaty  of  the  friends.  And 
to  be  sure  of  bit  brother't  future  kindnets,  he  gave  the  Lordshift  rfMiUnm  to 
hin^  and  bit  hein  for  ever.  Whereupon  the  first  Lords  of  Milluoi  gare  fur 
th^ir  arras  the  Aam  and  the  H^UtttU^" 
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It  has  cTidently  been  inteoded  to  defend  the  pass  over  the  rnotm* 
tains,  and  is  known  among  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  Hard« 
knot  Castle.  Its  form  is  as  nearly  square  as  the  irregislarity  of  the 
ground  would  admit ;  the  sides  being  respectirely  33?>  3i8,  347, 
asid  333  feet  in  extent.  It  has  four  entrances,  the  gateways  of  which 
hxwe  apparently  been  arched  with  freestone ;  but  wherever  the 
latter  has  been  found,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
temoved  it  for  other  uses.  Within  the  area  the  foundations  of  dif* 
feient  buildings  have  been  discovered,  with  many  fragments  of 
brick,  seemingly  Roman.  The  gateway  to  the  east  leads  to  a  piece 
of  ground  of  about  two  acres,  at  the  distance  of  150  yards,  which 
has  been  cleared  of  the  stones  that  encumbered  it,  and  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  military  parade.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
'  plot  is  an  artificial  bank  of  stones,  now  slightly  covered  with  turf, 
having  a  regular  slope  from  the  summit ;  near  which,  on  the  highest 
ground,  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower :  from  this,  the  road  is 
continued  along  the  edge  of  the  bill  to  the  pass,  where  it  connects 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  road  to  Kendal. 

The  village  of  Pok  ten  scales,  near  Keswick,  is  noticed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Hutchinson's  Cumberland,*  as  the  place  of 

residence 

*  In  the  same  Yolame,  the  following  statement  of  a  remarkable  natural 
phenomenon,  observed  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  related  bh  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  correspondent ;  whose  account,  however,  appears  to  be  drawn  up 
with  considerable  caution,  and  is  warranted  authentic.  *'  In  some  part  of  the 
interval  between  the  years  1745  and  I7M>,  was  seen  by  some  boys»  &c.  in 
their  return  from  school,  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Porten* 
scales,  near  Keswick,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  several  parkttia,  or 
mock  suns.  There  must  have  been  six  at  least  io  their  count  with  the  real  sun ; 
but  there  might  have  been  seven,  including  the  sim  in  that  number ;  for  less  than 
six  could  not  have  been  made  to  answer  the  circular  form  or  figure,  they  a»« 
turned,  which  is  well  remembered  :  the  sun  in  the  middle  as  supposed,  for  the 
patkeU*  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  sun  itself,  in  point  of 
kfigktntu,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  time  of  the  day.  The  parhelia  were  not 
accompanied  by  any  corotut,  or  luminous  circles,  to  far  as  I  can  at  present  well 
recollect ;  neither,  certainly,  bad  they  any  luminous  cones  at  all,  in  any  direc- 
tion whatsoever.    The  several  parhelia  were  all  clearly  and  distinctly  seen, 

1  -  'at 
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residence  of  a  reinarkabte  female  character,  named  Mary  Jf^ilso% 
wiio,  in  1794,  was  then  in  her  eighty-fourth  year ;  but  whether  she 
has  since  deceased,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertatniag 
The  following  interesting  particulars  of  her  maoner  of  Ju;jfig  i« 
there  given :  "  She  has  been  twenty-three,  y e|irs  a  widow :  her  hym^ 
band  left  ber  a  cow,  which  she  sold  for  five  pounds,  but  lost  two 
pounds  eighteen  shillings  of  it  by  a  bad  debt ;  the  remaining  two 
guineas  she  has  locked  up  in  her  box,  with  a  firm  determinatioa  m 
save  it  to  defray  her  funeral  expences.  House  rent  is  fifteen  shiU 
lings  a-year,  and  coals  cost  ber  five  shillings  more*  Her  whole 
earnings  is  two  and  sixpence  a  month,  which  she  receives  for  card* 
log  and  spinning  eight  pounds  of  wool.  She  goes  to  Keswick  regu- 
larly every  four  weeks,  with  eight  pounds  of  yarn  on  her  back,  and 
returns  with  eight  pounds  of  wool :  this  she  has  done  for  many  years 
past.  Her  tim^  is  thus  employed^  or  in  gathering  fuel ;  vis.  fern, 
whins,  &c.  She  has  nothing  to  support  nature  but  this  scanty  earn* 
iQg.  Her  dress  is  not  expensive ;  her  market-going  bat  has  served 
her  thirty  years,  and  her  petticoat  si\ty-five:  ber  pewter  dishes  are 
bright  as  when  new ;  her  house  neat  and  clean.  She  hears,  sees, 
and  walks  as  well  as  most  persons  of  fifty ;  is  always  chearful,  an4 
never  was  heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  She  has  frequently  beea 
advised  to  live  comfortably  on  the  little  she  had,  and  then  to  apply 
to  the  parish-officers  fur  relief.  Her  answer  has  always  beea 
"  Nay,  nay.  Til  not  be  troublesome  so  long  as  I  can  work."  She 
has  never  till  last  year  received  any  charity;  when  some  humane 
people  left  her  about  four  shillings.  How  little  is  absolutely  neces* 
lary  to  support  nature !" 

KESWICK 

tt  the  »ane  time,  above  the  horimny  at  a  conBiderable,  and  apparently  equal, 
diilance  from  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  equidiitant  from  each  other  to  nil  afi- 
pearaoce.  We  stood  gaaing  at  this  display  of  the  mimic  sport  of  nature  for' 
tome  lime  ;  it  might  be  for  several  minuter  to  speak  within  compass  ;  tiH  the 
p^rheUa  began  to  fad9i  and  presently  after  vanished,  leaving  the  real  suu 
without  a  competitor,  the  unrivalled  monarch  of  the  skies.  Some  packs  of 
clouds,  and  black  as  those  we  usually  call  thunder  clouds,  were  towards  the 
north.  Tlie  edge  of  these  must  hare  been  nearly  over  our  h^ads,  as  the  sce- 
nery was  accompanied  by  the  gentlest  fail  of  a  few  giisrcning  drops  of  rain; 
but  these  were  quickly  over,  the  air  being  warm,  still,  and  calm." 


KESWICK 

Is  a  small  town*  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Derwentwate(*» 
en  the  eastern  nde  of  the  extensive  and  beautiful  vale  of  Keswiclu 
The  bttttdingft  are  of  stone ;  and,  as  appears  by  the  returns  made 
under  the  late  population  act,  the  houses,  vrith  very  few  excep* 
lions,  are  each  inhabited  by  only  one  family  ?  the  number  of  ^ 
milics  being  S96,  and  of  tenanted  bouses  S90 :  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  021^  males,  and  721  females.  The  market  is  held  weekly, 
and  is  particularly  famous  for  its  deUcioos  mutton,  and  variety 
of  fresh-water  fish  from  the  neighbouring  lakes.  A  cotton  factory 
has  lately  been  established  here;  coarse  woollen  goods,  carpets^ 
blankets,  kerseys,  and  some  linens,  are  also  manufactured  in  thii 
town,  and  its  vicinity.  Keswick,  from  its  central  situation,  ii 
much  frequented  by  strangers  making  the  tour  of  the  lakes ;  and 
the  number  in  one  season,  the  summer  of  1793,  amounted  to  no 
less  than  1540.  In  this  town  two  museums,  collected  by  private 
persons,  are  open  for  the  amusement  of  visitants:  they  contain 
specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  the  mtneralogical  substances 
of  Cumberland,  many  kinds  of  fossils,  plants,  antiques,  and  other 
rarities. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Keswick,  on  the  sunr- 
mit  of  an  eminence  called  Castle-Riggt  is  a  remarkable  Druidlcal 
arrangement  of  rude  stones,  some  standing  upright,  some  fallen 
down,  and  others  leaning  obliquely.  Most  of  the  stones  are  of 
granite ;  the  whole  number  is  fifty :  of  these  forty  are  disposed  in 
somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  thirty  paces  by  thirty-two  in  diameter; 
the  remaining  ten  compose  a  recess,  or  oblong  square,  within 
the  area  on  the  east  side,  in  conjunction  with  the  stones  of  the 
oval :  this  is  seven  paces  in  length,  and  three  in  width.  One  of 
the  stones  is  more  than  seven  feet  high ;  others  are  five  feel  and  a 
half;  but  the  greater  number  are  much  smaller.  The  ensuing  re- 
marks by  Mrs.  Radcliff,  on  this  ancient  monument,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  are  so  peculiarly  apposite,  that  we  cannot  forbear 

to  insert  them. 

"  Whether 
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^  Whether  our  judgment  was  influenced  by  the  authority  of  a 
Druid's  choice,  or  that  the  place  itself  commanded  the  opinion, 
we  thought  this  situation  the  most  severely  grand  of  any  hitherto 
passed*  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  object  in  the  scene  that 
interrupts  the. solemn  tone  of  feeling,  impressed  by  its  general 
character  of  profound  solitude,  greatness,  and  awful  wildness. 
Castle  Rigg  is  the  central  point  of  three  Tallies,  that  dart  im- 
mediately under  .it  from  the  e;e,  and  whose  mountains  form 
part  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  completed  by  those  of  Der- 
went-water*  on  the  west,  and  by  the  precipices  of  Skiddaw  and 

Saddleback, 

*  The  following  characteristic,  and,  we  believe,  Jntt,  delineation,  of  the 
manners,  and  circttmttaDcet,  of  one  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  inountainooa 
district,  as  extracted  from  the  Mcond  volame  of  Mr.  Warner's  Northern  Tour. 
"  In  the  midst  of  these  secluded  scenes,  formed  by  the  involutions  of  the 
mountains,  uncorrupted  by  the  society  of  the  world,  lives  one  of  the  most  in- 
dependent, roost  moral,  and  most  respectable  characters  existing ;  the  £tratei- 
flian,  as  he  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country.     His  property  usually 
amounts  from  BOl.  to  SOOl.  a  year :  his  mansion  forms  the  central  point  of  his 
posaeasions,  where  he  passes  an  undisturbed,  inoffensive  life,  surrounded  by 
hiaown  paternal  meads  and  native  hills.    Occupied  in  cultivating  the  former, 
and  browsing  the  latter  with  tiis  large  flocks  of  3000  or  4000  sheep,  he  has  no 
temptation  to  emigrate  iVom  home;  and  knowing  but  few  of  ttioae  artificial 
wants  which  spring  from  luxury,  he  has  no  inclination  to  lessen  or  alienate  his 
property  in  idle  expenditure ;  but  transmits  to  his  desceiidanti,  without  dimi* 
nution  or  increase,  tlte  demesne  which  had  been  leA  to  himself  by  his  owi^ 
frugal  and  contented  forefathers.    Hence  it  happens,  that  more  frequent  in- 
staaoes  occur  in  the  deep  vales  of  Cumberland,  of  property  being  enjoyed  for  a 
long  aeries  of  generations  by  the  same  family,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England 
Tbeir-abeep  running  wild  upon  the  muuntaina,  and  never  taken  into  the  farm- 
yard, are  exposed  to  perpetual  accidenu  and  loss,  arising  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  the  horrors  of  snow  storms  ;  and  in  some  instances  twalvn 
or  fifteen  hundred  head  have  been  destroyed  in  a  year.  This  circumstance  pre- 
irents  tbcm  from  getting  rich ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  flocks  are  kept 
witboat  the  least  ezpence  to  the  proprietors,  their  losses  never  induce  poverty 
upon  tbem  -,  to  that  happily  oscillating  between  their  loss  and  gain,  they  are 
preserved  in  the  independent  state,  ihtLt  gulden  mean,  which  tJie  wise  Augur  so 
earnestly  and  rationably  petitioned  of  his  Goo  that  lie  might  enjoy.  Removed 
by  their  sitoation  and  circnmsiancesi  from  the  ever-shifting  scene  of  fashionable 
j  fe,  their  nanners  continue  primitive,  unabraded  by  the  coilisicn  of  general 

intercourse  j 
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Saddleback,  close  on  the  north.  The  hue  which  pervades  all  thescf 
mountains,  is  tliat  of  dark  heath,  or  rock ;  they  are  throws  ioto 
every  form  and  direction  that  fancy  could  suggest,  and  are  at 
that  distance  which  allows  all  their  grandeur  to  prevail.  Such 
seclusion  and  sublimity  were,  indeed,  well  suited  to  the  deep  and 
wild  mysteries  of  the  Druids.  Here,  at  midnight,  every  Druid, 
summoned  by  that  terrible  horn,  never  awakened  but  upon  higk 
occasions,  descending  from  his  mountain  or  secret  cave,  might 
assemble  without  intrusion  from  one  sacrilegious  footstep,  and  cele* 
brate  a  midnight  festival," 


•  bj  rites  of  tach  strange  potency^ 


As,  done  iu  open  day,  would  dim  the  sun, 
Tbo'  enthron'd  in  noon-tide  brightnev. 

CAaAOTACVt» 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  effect  of  adventitious  circumstances  on  human  conduct 
Is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  customs  observed  in 
Cumberland,  and  by  the  great  dilference  in  the  manners  of  those 
of  its  inhabitants  whom  local  situation  has  confined  to  particu- 
lar districts.  The  variation  in  the  latter  respect  is,  indeed,  so 
eonsiderable,  that  the  Cumbrians  may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  and  independent  character. 
In  this  division,  the  first  class  will  omprehend  the  descendants 
of  those  fierce  borderers,  who  for  centuries  were  in  the  habit  of 
gratifying  every  lawless  inclination,  by  deeds  of  rapine  and  pi uif 
der;  and  whose  unyielding  spirits  were  hardly  ameliorated  till 
the  period  of  the  Union  with  Se«>rland.  The  present  generation^ 
though  more  completely  civilized,  still  retaios  that  fearless  reso* 

lution, 

interconrse ;  their  ho<tpitatity  is  unbounded  and  lincpre,  their  sentiments  sim- 
ple, and  tlieir  language  siTiptural  «<  Go,"  «aid  an  esiaiesman  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  whom  he  had  eoteitdined  fur  some  day»  in  his  hoose,  "  go  to  the  vala 
•n  the  other  side  nf  yon  mouiitnin,  to  the  house  of  such  an  esUtesman,  and 
tell  hiro  yon  cauic  from  oie.  I  know  him  not;  but  he  will  receire  yo« 
kindly,  for  f'ur  theep  mtHgU  upon  ihg  mmmUunt  I" 
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lution,  and  sort  of  savage  courage,  in  dangerous  enterprises,  which 
distinguished  their  hardy  ancestors.  They  bear  the  greatest  fa- 
tigue  with  patience,  live  contented  on  homely  fare;  and  are  still 
so  zealous  of  independence,  that  an  officer  of  justice  does  not  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  violator  of  any  of  the  penal  laws,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  countrymen,  without  feeling  some  apprehensions  of 
danger.  Robberies  or  murders  are  not  often  committed ;  and,  in 
genera],  the  individuals  of  this  class  are  religiously  exact  in  avoid- 
ing those  actions  which  they  conceive  to  be  criminal;  but,  from 
that  loose  kind  of  morality  incumbent  on  vague  principles,  smug^ 
gling,  and  over-reaching  in  buying  and  selling,  are  seldom  in- 
cluded among  the  proscribed  practices.  Many  of  them  are 
dealers  *  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  are  said  to  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  deceiving  in  the  way  of  their  vocation.  The  residence 
of  this  class  of  Cumbrians  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Scotland:  their  ge> 
neral  behaviour  is  rude  and  coarse,  but  their  hospitality  tostrangem 
free-spirited  and  liberal. 

The  individuals  who  compose  the  second  class,  occupy  a  more 
genial  soil  in  the  open,  cultivated  part  of  the  county,  which,  fforn 
being  intersected  by  the  principal  roads,  has  admitted  uf  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in 
consequence,  have  acquired  habits  more  refined,  but  less  hospit- 
able. Here  the  manners  are  not  particularly  variable  from  those 
of  many  other  parts  of  England. 

The  third  class  includes  the  happy  people,  who  inhabit  the 
peaceful  dales  shut  up  among  the  mountains,  where  labor  and 
health  go  hand  in  hand,  and  luxury  and  discord  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  extending  their  baneful  influence.    The  behaviour 

Vol.  III.  Q  of 

*  Tliese  are  provinciaUy  termed  Bvorder  Ciwftpers,  and  are  a  nuineroos  un« 
polished  race.  Tbeir  manners,  to  employ  their  own  phrase,  are  more 
*'  ramthackle**  than  those  of  other  Cumbrians.  They  arc  the  life  and  soni,  as 
well  as  the  plague  and  di&turbance,  of  every  company  they  join  witli;  being 
contiaaal  talkers,  hard  drinkers,  and  quarrelsome  companions.  One  of  these 
horse-dealers  attempted  to  recommend  himself  to  a  travelling  Scotchman,  by 
claiming  kindred;  affirming,  that  he  was  a  Border  Scot.  "  Gnde  fttith,  J 
iinno  doubt  it,"  quoth  the  shrewd  Caledonian  j  "  the  coarsat  part  0'  the  chUh*l 
ay  at  the  itloidgtJ* 
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oftbis  class  is  modest,  unafiected,  and  humble ;  and  their  civility 
to  the  traYcIier^  who  visits  their  delightful  retreats,  is  the  pure 
emanation  of  nature  and  honesty,  being  neither  accompanied  by 
the  expectation  of  profit,  nor  attended  by  that  prying  species  of 
curiosity,  which  render  proffered  services  unacceptable.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  tending  their  bleating  flocks  upon  the  hills; 
and  such  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  individual  integrity,  that  in 
some  vales  of  the  southern  district,  the  exchange  of  strayed  sheep 
is  only  regularly  made  once  in  each  year.  This  is  on  St.  Martin's 
d8y>  when  every  farmer,  who  has  an>  in  his  possession,  attends  at 
the  place  appointed,  and  delivers  them  to  the  respective  owners, 
without  expence.  The  meeting  concludes  with  a  feast  on  roast 
geese  and  ale.  Among  these  villagers,  honesty  is  the  only  qualifi- 
cation requisite  to  entitle  its  possessor  to  the  best  company :  and  so 
accustomed  are  they  to  consider  mankind  as  equal,  that  the  Ltoord 
of  a  Manor  will  cordially  associate  with  even  the  meanest  workman 
who  has  preserved  his  character.* 

The  fourth  class  is  composed  of  the  miners  of  Aldston-moor,  who 
labor  bard  about  four  days  in  the  week,  and  drink  and  make  holi- 
day during  the  other  three.  These  men,  seeing  only  bleak  moun- 
tains above  ground,  and  not  any  thing  except  rocks  and  ores  in 
^t  bowels  of  the  earth,  obtain  but  few  ideas,  and  are  generally 
rude  and  churlish.  In  each  of  the  above  classes,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, the  peculiarities  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  only  are 
attempted  to  be  described ;  because,  in  high  life,  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  travelling,  generally  remove  every 
local  peculiarity,  and  artifical  habits  are  substituted  in  place  of  na* 
tural  manners.f 

Among 

*  The  honorary  titles  arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  allowed  conse- 
quence or  property  in  Cumberland,  appear  singular  when  compared  with  their 
usual  acceptations  in  society.  The  mistress  of  the  hoose  is  a  Damt ;  every 
owner  of  a  little  landed  property  is  a  *StaUiman',  his  eldest  son  is  the  Lairi; 
and  where  there  is  no  sou,  the  eldest  daughter  is  born  to  the  tide  of  Leady. 
Thus  we  may  see  a  *StuUiman  driving  the  plough,  a  Lord  attending  the  market 
with  vegetables,  and  a  Ladjf  labaring  at  the  churn  ! 

t  Hoiiiman'f  Topographical  Description,  j^.  To  this  raluable  work  we  are 
indebted  for  the  principal  materials  of  this  article. 
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Among  the  Customs  observed  in  this  county*  but  not  absolutely 
peculiar  to  it,  are  the  kirings  for  farmers'  servants,  half-yearly,  at 
Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas.  Those  who  offer  their  services  stand 
in  a  body  in  the  market-place;  and  to  distinguish  themselves,  hold 
a  bit  of  straw,  or  green  branch,  in  their  mouths.  When  the  mar« 
ket  is  over,  the  girls  begin  to  file  off,  and  gently  pace  the  streets, 
with  a  view  of  gaining  admirers ;  while  the  young  men,  with  simi- 
lar designs,  follow  them ;  and  having  eyed  the  Uuses,  each  picks  up 
a  sweetheart,  whom  they  conduct  to  a  dancing-room,  and  treat 
with  punch  and  cake.  Here  they  spend  their  afternoon>  and  part 
of  their  half-year's  wageSf  in  drinking  and  dancing;  unless,  as  it 
fpequentiy  happens,  a  girl  becomes  the  subject  of  contention,  when 
the  harmony  of  the  meeting  is  interrupted,  and  the  candidates  for 
her  affection  settle  the  dispute  by  blows,  without  further  ceremony. 
Whoever  obtains  the  victory,  secures  the  maid  for  the  present ;  but 
she  is  sometimes  Jiua^  won  by  the  vanquished  pugilist.  When 
the  diversions  of  the  day  are  concluded,  the  servants  generally  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  where  they  pass  about  a  week  before  they 
enter  on  their  respective  services. 

At  /airs,  as  well  as  hirings,  it  is  customary  for  all  the  young 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  and  dance  at  the  inns  and 
alehouses.  The  females  continue  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  streets,  till  an  admirer  solicits  the  favour  of  their  com- 
pany to  a  dancing-room,  there  to  take  a  dance,  a  glass,  and  a 
cake :  this  request  is  of  course  complied  with ;  and  after  half  an 
hour's  dancing,  they  return  to  the  street,  where  each  party  seeks  a 
new  adventure.  This  seemingly  indecorous  practice,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex,  has  been  so  long  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, that  no  ideas  of  impropriety  attend  it ;  and  its  effects  are  only 
similar  to  the  regulations  of  a  ball-room  among  the  higher  classes. 
In  their  dances,  which  are  jigs  and  reels,  exertion  and  agility  are 
more  regarded  than  ease  and  grace.  .  But  little  order  is  observed 
in  thete  rustic  assemblies :  disputes  frequently  arise,  and  are  gene- 
rally terminated  by  blows.  During  these  combats,  the  weaker 
portion  of  the  company,  with  the  minstrels,  get  upon  the  benches, 

Q2  or 
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or  cluster  tn  corners,  while  the  rest  support  the  combatants:  even 
the  lasses  will  often  assist  in  the  battle,  and  fight  like  amazons,  in 
support  of  their  relations  or  lovers.  When  the  fray  is  over,  the 
bruised  pugilists  retire  to  yfsah,  and  the  tattered  nymphs  to  re- 
adjust their  garments.  Fresh  company  arrives,  the  fiddles  strike 
up,  the  dancing  proceeds  as  before,  and  the  skirmish,  which  com- 
xnences  Without  previous  malice,  is  rarely  again  remembered.  In 
these  dancing  parties  the  attachments  of  the  country  people  are 
gener^ly  formed :  the  method  by  which  the  courtship  is  pursued  is 
somewhat  singular. 

After  the  youth  has  obtained  permission  of  his  mistress  to  vi* 
8tt  her  at  her  own  home,  he  appropriates  his  Saturday  evenings  to 
that  purpose,  that  his  next  day's  work  may  not  be  incommoded. 
When  the  family  are  retired  to  rest,  the  fire  darkened,  and  the 
candle  exttnguislied,  he  cautiously  enters  the  house,  and  is  re* 
peived  by  his  expectant  lass  with  aflfectionate  cordiality.  In  thi^ 
obscurity  the  lovers  pass  several  hours,  conversing  on  the  comr 
mon  topics  of  the  village,  or  the  more  animating  subject  of  rou- 
tual  affection,  till  the  increasing  cold  of  a  winter's  night,  or  tlie 
light  of  a  summer's  morning,  announces  the  time  of  parting. 
With  these  proceedings,  the  parents,  or  masters  of  the  lovers,  are 
perfectly  acquainted,  but  generally  connive  at  them,  having  little 
idea  of  depriving  others  of  the  same  indulgence,  wiiich  them- 
selves and  their  forefathers  enjoyed  with  impunity.  This  dark 
method  of  courtship  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  effects  that 
might  naturally  be  expected,  when  opportunity,  and  the  ardor  of 
youth,  overpower  the  suggestions  of  discretion  and  reason.  The 
frail  fair  one  is  then  indebted  to  a  premature  marriage,  for  the 
concealment  of  her  shame :  or  should  her  perjured  paramour  re- 
fuse the  acceptance  of  her  hand,  the  ruin  of  the  poor  girl  is  com- 
pleted by  the  destruction  of  her  character.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
Jiowever,  to  the  honor  of  the  Cumbrian  peasantry,  that  illicit 
amours  are  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  the  consequence  of 
Cu.nbrian  courtship  :  yet  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  may, 
with  greater  probability,  be  attributed  to  this  custom  than  to  any 

other. 
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Other.  Many  irfstances  occur,  where  more  prudent,  if  not  more  ra* 
tioiial,  modes  of  courtship  are  adopted  ;  but  the  above  ii  the  plaa 
ou  which  they  are  usually  conducted. 

When  the  afTections  of  the  parties  are  sufficiently  engaged  to 
]ead  them  to  marriage,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  girl's  parents 
have  no  objection  to  the  match,  tl)e  young  man  ventured  to  show 
himself  to  the  family;  and  the  wedding  day  being  fixed,  iM 
friends  and  neighbours  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  in- 
vited to  the  ceremony.     If  the  church  is  at  a  distance,  the  tued* 
dingers  mostly  ride ;  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  com- 
mence the  amusements  of  the  day,  by  appniathing  the  bride'i 
residence  in  a  full  gallop.     Having  alighted,  the  whole  company 
breakfast  together,  and    afterwards   mount  their  horses;    whea 
men  and  women  gallop  over  hill  and.  dale  to  the  church,  eagerly 
contending  who  shall  arrive  there  first.    The  neighbouring  ale- 
house to  the  kirk  receives  the  joyful  guests,  who  i^fresh  their 
spirits  with  a  hearty  glass  before  the  performance  of  the  cere» 
mony.     After  the  indissoluble  knot  is  tied,  they  again  adjourn  to 
the  inn,  inviting  the  parson  to  partake  df  their  cheer ;  and  hav* 
ing  spent  an  hour  in  drinking  punch  without  intermission,  once 
more  mount  their  nagb,   and,  half  mad  with  liquor,  furiously 
scamper  headlong  towards  the  bride*s  house;  while  all  the  vil- 
lagers, who  have  been  upon    the  watch,  are  collected  on  thd 
neighbouring  hills  to  see  the  race.    If  the  entire  company  reach 
their  place  of  destination  without  accident,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
fortanate  omen :  but  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  party 
get  a  tumble,  and  that  a  desperate  female  alights  upon  her  head 
and  shoulders.     The  good  performances  df  their  horses,  and  the 
courage  and  dexterity  displayed  by  the  riders,  in  this  day's  ad- 
venture, furnish  sufficient  matter  for  conversation  during  dinner! 
which  being  finished,  the  music  strikes  up,  and  dancing  bcfguilea 
the  hours,  till  the  time  arrives  of  performing  the  ceremony  Of 
potting  the  wedded  couple  to  bed :  this  is  accompanied  with  zf^ 
propriate  songs,  in  which  the  decencies  of  speech  are  not  always  re^ 

membered. 
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The  Biddcn-wedding,  as  it  is  provincially  termed,  was  very  com- 
mon about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  now  becoming  obsolete. 
When  this  custom  is  observed,  the  bridegroom,  with  a  few  of  bis 
friends,  ride  about  the  villages  for  several  miles  round,  bidding,  or 
inviting,  the  neighbours  to  the  wedding,  on  the  appointed  day; 
which  is  likewise  advertised  in  the  county  newspapers,  with  a  gene- 
ral invitation  for  visitants.  In  the  advertisement  various  rural  sports 
are  enumerated  to  be  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  for  suitable  prizes. 
These  invitations  generally  bring  together  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  who,  after  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the  day,  make  a 
contribution  for  the  new-msfrried  couple,  which  not  unfrequently 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Respect  for  the  dead  is  carried  to  a  degree  bordering  on  supersti* 
tion,  and  the  comforts  of  the  living  are  often  sacrificed  by  the 
expences  of  a  funeral.  When  a  person  is  at  the  point  oi  death, 
the  neighbours  are  called  in  during  the  expiring  moments,  and  re- 
main to  assist  the  family  in  laying  out  the  body,  which  is  placed 
on  a  bed,  hung  round  and  covered  with  the  best  linen  the  house 
affords.  Between  the  time  of  death  and  of  the  interment,  the 
neighbours  watch  the  corpse  alternately;  the  old  people  during 
the  day,  and  till  bed-time,  and  the  young  people  afterwards  till 
morning;  bread,  and  cheese,  and  ale,  with  pipes  and  tobacco, 
being  provided  for  those  who  attend.  The  friends  of  the  deceased, 
as  well  as  the  neighbours  for  several  miles  round,  are  generally 
invited  to  the  funeral ;  and  the  festive  cheer  just  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  drams,  is  partaken  of  by  the  vi»tants.  After 
the  burial,  a  select  number  of  the  company  is  again  invited  to 
supper. 

Feasting,  and  rural  amusements,  take  place  at  various  seasons, 
but  particularly  at  Christmas,  when  the  greatest  hospitality  pre* 
vails  among  the  villagers,  and  every  family  is  provided  with 
goose,  and  minced  pies,  and  ale.  This  festival  is  ushered  in 
with  eating  and  dancing,  which  continues  to  be  the  chief  occupa- 
tions till  after  the  twelfth  day ;  and  were  fbrniierly  pursued  with 
such  unabated  zeal,  that  even  the  servants  were  excused  working 
^  during 
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during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  intermediate  time.  On  Fastings* 
Even,  or  ShroTe  Tuesday,  the  habit  of  indulging  the  appetite  is  gra« 
tified  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  traditions*  of  the  country  being,  on 
this  occasion,  in  full  accordance  with  the  natural  desire  of  feeding 
heartily  on  good  cheer. 

The  diversions  of  the  young  men  are  chiefly  of  the  athletic  kind  ; 
though  the  savage  amusement  of  cock-fighting  has  taken  deep  root 
in  this  county,  and  once  a-year  occasions  an  assemblage  of  rude 
gamblers  at  almost  every  village  alehouse.  The  boys,  among  other 
amusements,  divert  themselves  with  sports  which  exhibit  traces  of 
the  warlike  feats  of  their  forefathers.  The  game  called  Beggarly 
Scot,  in  particular,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  marauding 
practices  of  the  ancient  border  inhabitants.  To  pursue  this  diver* 
sion,  the  boys  form  two  parties,  which  respectively  represent  the 
Scots  and  the  English :  they  then  fix  upon  two  holds,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty,  or  one  hundred  yards ;  and  having  marked  a  boundary  line 
between  them,  each  party  deposits  their  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
hats,  at  the  proper  hold.  The  sport  now  begins,  the  object  on  both 
sides  being  to  plunder  the  enemy  in  the  most  dexterous  manner^ 
without  becoming  prisoners;  because,  if  they  are  caught  on  their 
adversaries'  ground,  they  are  carried  to  a  supposed  place  of  confine- 
ment, where  they  can  no  longer  assist  their  party  in  making  prices  of 
the  clothes.  Sometimes  the  prisoners  are  mutually  permitted  to 
pillage  for  the  conquerors.  Dancing,  and  a  game  at  cards,  are  th 
favorite  amusements  of  both  sexes. 

Q4  THE 

*  Among  the  local  spirits  of  this  county  whose  existence  is  believed  by  tho 
vulgar,  M  one  named  Hob  Throst,  whom  the  old  gossips  report  to  have  been 
frequently  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Body  aw  ower  rough,**  lying  by  the  fire- 
side at  midnight ;  though,  like  Milton's  Lubber  Fitnd,  "  ere  glimpse  of  mom/' 
be  would  execute  more  work  than  could  be  done  by  a  man  in  ten  days.  The 
Cumberland  traditions  alhrm,  that  those  parsons  who,  on  Tmimg't-'Evtn,  do 
not  eat  heartily,  are  crammed  with  barley  chaff  by  Hob  Tbross,  during  tho 
ensuing  night :  and  so  careful  are  the  villager  to  set  the  goblin  at  defiance, 
that  scarcely  a  single  hind  retires  to  rest  without  previously  partaking  of  a  hot 
topper. 


THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  tsLE  of  Man  is  situated  in  a  centrical  position,  betweett 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nearly  opposite  to  the  western  coast  of 
Cumberland.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  it  under  varioui 
names.  Cesar  distinguislies  it  hj  that  of  Mona  ;  Ptolemy  calls  it 
Monada,  or  the  more  remote  Mona,  to  distinguish  it  from  Anglesea, 
the  Mona  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  stiles  it  Monabia ;  Orosius,  Manuna  : 
and  Nennius,  Eubonia  and  Manaxo,  The  appellation  given  to  it 
by  the  Britons,  was  Menaw;  the  natives  call  it  i/onmng.  The 
name  of  Man  is  derived  by  Bishop  Wilson  from  the  Saxon  Makg  ; 
this  island  being  literally  amongt\it  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Mona  roost  probably  migrated  from 
Britain;  and  their  primitive  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Druids,  who  retained  their  authority  in  this  island, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  in  Anglesea.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  Druidical  system  were  preserved  till  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  when  the  light  of  Christianity  penetrated  the 
gloom  of  their  umbrageous  oaks ;  and,  by  inducing  new  opinions 
and  manners,  gave  rise  to  regulations  more  consonant  to  the  prioct- 
pies  of  belief  which  then  obtained.  The  change,  however,  accord* 
ing  to  tb€  Manks'  traditions,  did  not  immediately  deprive  the 
Druids  of  their  legislative  authority,  but  they  and  their  descendants 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  both  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the 
people:  and,  during  this  period,  the  Isle  of  Man,  according  to 
Boetius,  and  other  writers,  was  the  fountain  of  all  pure  learning, 
and  the  acknowledged  residence  of  the  Muses.  The  sanctuary 
was  at  length  prophaned ;  and,  after  several  temporary  invasions, 
the  island  was  subjugated  by  the  northern  barbarians,  and  a 
long  period  ensued  in  which  its  history  is  involved  in  datknesa  and 
fable. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Orry,  a  Prince  of  the  Danish  race, 
subdued  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides,  and  established  an  indepen- 
dent thront  in  Mona.    He  assumed  the  government  by  violence ; 

but 
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but  bis  reign  was  utidisturbed  by  domestic  commotion ;  and  to 
his  policy  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  the  origin  of  their  con- 
stitutional representatives,  the  House  rfKeys,  After  a  long  reign, 
Orry  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gu^tred,  a  Prince  who  devoted 
bis  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  erected  the  oobie 
relic  of  Danisb  architecture,  Castle-Rushen ;  and  in  that  durable 
tnonmaent  of  his  regal  grandeur  lies  obscurely  buried.  Reci  w  a  lo, 
the  third  Monarch  of  the  Isie,  sacrificed  the  dignity  of  his  charac* 
ter  to  lust  and  intemperance.  His  vices  accelerated  his  ruin  ;  for^ 
having  seduced  a  lady  whose  brothers  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  thej 
revenged  her  dishonor  by  assassinating  her  seducer.  On  this 
event,  Olave  assumed  the  crown  without  the  approbation  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  claimed  the  supremacy,  aud  treacherously 
invited  the  new  sovereign  to  his  court,  with  much  apparent  friend* 
ship ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  had  him  arraigned,  and  executed  as  a 
traifor.  Olave  was  succeeded  by  Ola  in,  his  brother,  who 
governed  equitably  till  his  death.  Allen,  the  next  sovereign, 
was  poisoned  by  his  governor,  after  a  short  life  spent  in  the  traa* 
saction  of  every  species  of  wickedness.  Macon,  his  successor,  for 
refusing  to  pay  homage  to  the  English  Crown,  was  deprived  of  his 
diadem  by  Edgar ;  which,  however,  was  afterwards  restored  to  him 
with  additional  power;  and  he  was  created  Admiral  of  a  numerous 
fleet,  with  which  he  annually  circumnavigated  the  British  Isles,  to 
guard  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia.  How 
long  he  reigned  is  uncertain ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centur}^  we  find  Godred,  son  of  Syrric,  on  the  throne.  The 
barbarity,  injustice,  and  cowardice  of  this  Prince,  rendered  him 
abhorrent  to  his  subjects ;  and  Godred  Crovan,  a  Norwegian  hero, 
who  had  assisted  Harold  Harfager,  King  of  Norway,  in  invading 
England,  and,  after  his  defeat,  taken  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
formed  the  daring  project  of  dethroning  its  Monarch,  and  with* 
drew  to  his  native  country  to  procure  assistance.  During  his 
absence  Godred  died,  and  Fin  gal,  bis  son,  succeeded  to  the 
royal  dignity.     His  youth,   mildness,  and  generosity,   promised 

the 
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the  natives  many  blessings;  but  the  Norwegian  cliicf  returning 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  after  being  twice  repulsed^  effected  bj  stra- 
tagem what  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  by  violence ;  and  in  a 
third  battle,  deceiving  the  Manks  by  an  ambuscade,  slew  their 
King,  with  the  principal  of  his  officers ;  the  residue  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  yielded  to  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror.  On  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  victory,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Conquest  of  England  was  effected  by  William,  Godred  Crovan 
assembled  his  army,  and  submitted  to  their  choice,  either  to  divide 
the  Isle  among  themselves,  and  continue  to  reside  on  it ;  or  to  plun- 
der the  inhabitants,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  preferred  the  latter;  and  enriching  themselves  by  rapine, 
departed  with  the  spoils  which  ferocity  had  won :  but  others  deter, 
mined  to  remain  with  their  Chief,  who  distributed  among  them  the 
south  department  of  the  Isle ;  and  afterwards  granted  its  northern 
division  to  the  natives,  on  the  express  condition,  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  claim  any  part  of  it  as  their  inheritance. 

The  suspicions  of  tyrants  are  ever  alert ;  and  as  they  know 
that  peace  is  favorable  to  reflection,  and  that  to  liberty,  they  are 
always  careful  to  embroil  their  subjects  in  foreign  wars,   that 
they  may  reign  in  security.    Godred,  observing  that  a  spirit  of 
discontent  was  beginning  to  prevail  against  bis  oppressive  govern- 
ment, formed  an  army  with  the  most  young  and  vigorous  of  his 
subjects,*  and  invaded  Ireland,  whence  he  returned  loaden  with 
the  spoils  of  conquest.    He  then  carried  the  flames  of  war  into 
Scotland,  in  revenge  for  the  Western  Scots'  having  checlved  him 
in  his  former  career  of  victory,  and  subdued  the  Hebrides :  but 
soon  afterwards  died  rn  one  of  the  islands  which  had  so  lately 
submitted  to  him,  A.  D.  10S2.    Godred  had  three  sons,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lagman,  the  eldest,  whose  second  brother,  Harold, 
promoted  a  rebellion  against  him,  which  continued  several  years; 
when  Harold  was  taken,  deprived  of  sight,  and  otherwise  muti- 
lated.   Lagman,  affected  with  remorse  at  his  own  fraternal  bar- 
barity, resigned  his  crown  for  the  cross,  and  undertook  a  pilgri- 
mage 
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mage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  expiation  of  Lis  crime.    He  died  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  1089. 

When  the  nobility  of  the  Isle  received  the  intelligence  of  his 
death,  they  sent  to  Murchard  O'Brian,  King  of  Ireland,  soliciting 
him  to  appoint  some  person  of  royal  descent,  as  Regent  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  Olave,  youngest  son  to  Godred 
Crovan.  In  compliance  with  their  request,  this  Monarch  appointed 
Donald  Tade,  who  governed  with  such  barbarity  and  extoition,  that 
he  was  expelled  by  the  indignant  natives  within  three  years.  The 
Chiefs  of  Man  being  anxious  to  seat  a  person  of  mature  abilities  on 
the  throne,  elected  one  Mac  Manus,  or  Mac  Marus,  whose  merit 
fully  sanctioned  their  choice :  yet,  from  the  ambitious  jealousy  of 
Earl  Outher,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  and  in  the 
combat  which  it  occasioned,  both  the  Prince  and  the  Conspirator, 
with  many  of  their  partizans,  were  slain.  The  kingdom,  weakened 
by  these  dissensions,  became  an  easy  prey  to  Magnus,  King  of 
Norway ;  who,  influenced  by  an  absurd  superstition,  resigned  his 
own  crown,  and  spread  havoc  and  desolation  through  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Having  subdued  the  Orcades,  and  all  the  isles 
to  that  of  Man,  he  here  established  his  seat ;  and,  to  strengthen 
his  authority,  erected  several  forts.  After  reigning  six  years,  he 
attera|>ted  the  reduction  of  Ireland  ;  but  having  unwarily  left  his 
ship,  was  surrounded  by  the  natives ;  and,  after  fighting  with  asto- 
nishing valor,  was  slain,  with  most  of  his  followers,  A.  D.  1 102. 

On  bis  death,  the  nobility  of  the  Isle  sent  a  solemn  and  splendid 
embassy  to  Oeavs,  their  hereditary  Prince,  who  then  resided  at 
the  court  of  Henry  the  First,  and  to  youth  and  beauty,  united  a 
graceful  demeanor,  and  an  intelligent  and  generous  mind.  Olave 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  islanders,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Being  esteemed  by  the  nelghbourin'g  sovereigns,  and  beloved  by 
his  subjects,  he  reigned  in  peace  for  many  years;  exerting  his 
abilities  to  reform  the  laws,  and  humanize  the  manners  of  his 
people.  His  repose  and  happiness  were  at  length  disturbed  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  three  nephews,  the  sons  of  Harold,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Ireland ;  and  while  Olave  was  on  a  journey  to  Norway, 
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had  returned  to  Man  ^ith  a  considerable  army.  Tbey  claimed 
the  po88e»ton  of  half  his  kingdom ;  and  the  peaceful  sovereign,  * 
being  more  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  than  the  main- 
tenance  of  regal  dignity,  consented  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommo* 
dation,  and  the  two  armies  encamped  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  The  king,  and  hh  chiefs,  unapprehensive  of  any 
treachery,  assembled  with  his  nephews,  and  their  partisans,  be- 
tween the  lines  of  their  respective  adherents ;  when  Reginald,  one 
of  the  Princes,  pretending  to  salute  the  King,  suddenly  raised  up 
bis  battle-axe,  and  with  one  blow  struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  1142. 
This  inhuman  act  was  followed  by  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Isle :  but  the  atrocious  crimes 
of  the  brothers  were  not  long  unpunished.  God  red,  the  son  of 
Olave,  returning  the  next  year  from  the  Norwegian  Court,  where 
he  had  been  left  by  his  father,  was,  by  the  spontaneous  consent  of 
the  inhabitants,  nominated  to  the  throne :  and  the  sons  of  Harold 
being  delivered  to  his  vengeance,  two  of  them  were  deprived  of 
their  eyes ;  and  the  third,  the  assassin  of  the  King,  was  publicly 
executed. 

At  the  time  when  the  diadem  was  bestowed  on  Godred,  he 
was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  manly  intelligence  ;  majestic  in 
his  stature,  magnanimous  in  his  sentiments,  and  heroic  in  his  ac- 
tions. These  graces,  uniting  with  a  remembrance  of  his  father's 
virtues,  obtained  him  the  adoration  of  his  own  subjects,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries.  So 
great  was  the  celebrity  of  his  heroism  and  virtues,  that  the  na- 
tives of  Dublin,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  elected  him  for  their  Sovereign.  This  singular  honour  in- 
volved him  in  various  contests.  Murchard,  King  of  Ire- 
land, opposed  his  accession ;  but  his  troops  being  routed,  Go- 
dred seated  himself  on  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  His  absence,  however,  from  his 
hereditary  subjects,  occasioned  considerable  discontent ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Man,  he  banished  several  of  the  disaffected  nobles. 
Thorsinus,   a   subtle   and    ferocious   chief  fled   to   Summerled^ 

Than* 
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Tbane  of  Argyle^  who  bad  married  a  natural  sister  of  Godred's. 
but,  through  the  persuasions  of  Thorsinus,  was  induced  to  invade 
the  Western  Isles,  then  under  the  sovereignty  of  his  brother-in-law. 
These  be  soon  reduced,  and  prepared  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  to  attack 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Godred,  in  the  mean  time,  equipped  an  equal 
force,  and  sailed  to  meet  the  invader ;  when,  after  a  dreadful 
battle,  the  combatants  agreed  to  a  peace;  by  the  conditions  of 
'  which,  Godrad  retained  Man,  but  ceded  the  other  islands  to 
Summerled,  A.  D.  1156. 

In  the  year  1 15S,  Summerled  brqke  the  treaty,  and  invaded  Ma« 
with  a  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail.  Godred  sought  refuge  in  Norway, 
^nd  the  former  effected  a  complete  reduction  of  the  Isle,  whose 
inhabitants  he  oppressed  with  unfeeling  rapacity.  The  ambition 
of  Summerled  increasing  with  success,  he  projected  the  conquest  of 
Scotland ;  but,  in  attempting  to  land,  was  vanquished  by  a  small 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  with  his  son,  and  many  of  his  foU 
lowers,  was  deservedly  slain.  Godred  was  afterwards  recalled  | 
yet,  previous  to  his  arrival,  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  was  invaded 
by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Reginald  ;  whose  forces  were  opposed 
with  great  bravery  by  the  Manks  people,  but  he  at  last  succeeded, 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  generals.  His  power,  how- 
ever, was  but  of  short  duration :  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 
Godred,  with  a  numerous  army,  arrived  from  Norway,  and  having 
vanquished  Reginald,  was  received  by  his  subjects  with  the  most 
flattering  expressions  of  affection.  The  residue  of  his  reign  was 
passed  in  consulting  the  best  methods  of  establishing  their  welfare; 
and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1187,  he  was  justlj 
revered  and  lamented. 

The  tranquillity  which  the  Manks  enjoyed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Godred,  was  terminated,  on  his  decease,  by  the  con- 
tentions of  his  sons,  Reginald,  the  elder,  being  illegitimate, 
Olave  was  chosen  King;  but  as  the  former  was  of  a  maturer 
age,  and  of  a  bold  and  subtle  genius,  he  quickly  triumphed  over 
his  younger  brother,  and  banished  him  to  the  Isle  of  Lewis; 
^mong  the  barren  solitudes  of  which,  the  Prince  and  his  faithful 
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adherents^  were  almost  famished.  The  school  of  adversity  is  pro- 
verbially celebrated  for  strengthening  the  mind,  and  Olave  acknow 
ledged  its  expanding  influence.  Instead  of  weakly  yielding  to  in- 
creasing hardships,  he  was  desirous  of  combating  them ;  and,  with 
this  intent,  returned  to  Man,  and  boldly  remonstrated  with  Reginald 
on  his  injustice.  "  You  know  well,"  said  the  gallant  youth, 
*'  that  th^  kingdom  of  the  Isles  was  mine  by  right  of  inheritance; 
but  since  God  bath  made  you  king,  I  neither  will  envy  your  hap- 
piness, nor  grudge  to  see  the  crown  upon  your  head :  I  only  beg 
of  you  so  much  land  in  these  Islands  as  may  honorably  maintain 
me.**  Reginald,  concealing  his  resentment  at  the  spirited  truths 
which  his  brother  uttered,  averred,  that  his  reply  should  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  council ;  but  on  the  next  day,  Olave  was  ap» 
rested  by  his  orders,  and  delivered  as  a  captive  to  William,  King 
of  Scotland,  who  retained  him  seven  years  in  chains ;  but,  on  his 
death,  gave  orders  that  all  his  prisoners  should  be  liberated.  On 
recovering  his  liberty,  Olave  again  returned  to  Man  ;  and  being 
supported  by  several  of  the  nobility  of  the  Isles,  after  considerable 
contention,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  share  of  the  sovereignty. 
Reginald  retained  the  government  of  Man,  and  part  of  the  Wes- 
tern  Isles ;  the  remainder  was  ceded  to  his  brother ;  who,  however, 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  them  in  peace ;  for  the  pride  of  the 
usurper  being  wounded  by  this  division  of  his  empire,  he  again 
attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  grasp  of  Olave ;  but  finding 
himself  unable  to  accomplish  this  act  of  injustice,  he  sailed  for  Scot- 
land, to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  of  Galloway. 

Emboldened  by  the  absence  of  Reginald,  and  weary  with  his 
barbarity  and  oppressive  conduct,  the  Manks  invited  Olave  to  seat  • 
himself  on  the  vacant  throne,  Xind,  on  his  return  to  Man,  he  was 
welcomed  with  reiterated  acclamations  of  heart- felt  joy.  Reginald, 
thus  exiled  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  visited  the  court  of  England, 
and,  to  recover  his  authority,  proffered  homage  to  King  John,  and 
submission  to  the  Papal  See.  Relying  on  their  protection,  and 
aided  by  the  forces  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Athol,  he  conducted  a  ferocious  army  to  desolate  a  country  from 
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which  his  crimes  had  expelled  him.  At  this  period  Olave  was 
visiting  the  more  remote  isles^  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  his 
nobility  and  soldiery :  the  remainder  could  make  no  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  forces  of  Keginald,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  inhumanity  of  a  tyrant  glowing  with  revenge,  and 
the  ferocity  of  a  barbarous  army,  to  whom  brutality  was  pastime, 
and  rapine  their  only  enjoyment.  The  south  part  of  the  Isle  was 
completely  ruined;  the  men  were  murdered,  and  the  women  vio* 
lated :  but  on  the  approach  of  01ave>  who  returned  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  prevent  the  utter  devastation  of  his  kingdom,  the  invaders 
fled,  and  the  dispersed  inhabitants  once  more  assembled  under  the 
protection  of  their  Sovereign. 

In  the  ensuing  winter,  Reginald,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark* 
ness,  returned  with  a  few  vessels,  and  at  midnight  burnt  all  the 
shipping  belonging  to  Olave  and  the  nobility  of  the  Isles,  which 
was  then  lying  at  anchor  under  Peel  Castle.  He  afterwards  sailed 
to  Derby  haven,  and  pretending  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his 
brother,  seduced  many  of  the  natives  from  their  allegiance,  by  his 
bold  deportment  and  artful  insinuations.  Notwithstanding  this 
defection,  the  northern  division  of  the  Isle  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die,  with  Olave ;  and  the  civil  war  thus  commenced,, 
was  terminated  only  by  a  dreadful  battle,  fought  near  the  Tyn- 
wald  Mount,  when  Reginald  fell,  with  many  of  his  misguided 
followers.  Afler  this  event,  Olave  reigned  several  years  in  tran- 
quillity ;  and  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1237,  bad  full  possession  of 
the  affection  of  his  subjects. 

Olave  was  succeeded  by  h)s  son  Harold,  a  youth  whose  per- 
sonal and  mental  accomplishments  procured  him  many  friends ; 
and,  among  others,  Henry  the  Third,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to 
England,  and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by 
that  Monarch.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  an  iifvitation  from 
Uaco,  King  of  Norway,  and  in  his  court  was  entertained  with 
considerable  splendor.  To  increase  his  happiness,  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Norwegian  sovereign  was  bestowed  upoa, 
him :  but,  in  returning  to  the  Isle  of  Man  with  his  Princess,  and  a 
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Domeroas  suite  of  nobility,  perbbed  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  cf 
'  Kedland,  A.  D.  124D. 

Reginald,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Harold,  enjoyed  his 
authority  but  a  single  month,  when  he  became  a  Tictim  to  the 
revenge  of  the  knight  Ivar,  whose  private  happiness  he  had  vio- 
lated.*   On  his  death,  the  vacant  throne  was  for  two  or  three 

years 

*  Tbe  ctrenmstoDces  that  occasioned  tlie  death  of  Reginald  are  thus  related 
in  tbe  Mank*t  traditions.  «'  Ivar,  a  young  and  gallant  knight,  was  enamoured 
ofthe beauteous  Matilda.  |Ie  loved,  and  was  most  ardently  beloved;  and 
tkMigh  {he  birth  and  fortane  of  his  mistress  were  inferior  to  his  own,  the  gene* 
Tosity  of  bis  mind  disdained  such  distinctions.  Tlie  consent  of  the  King  was 
alone  wanting  to  consummate  their  happiness  ;  and  to  obtain  this,  Ivar,  in  obe^ 
divncc  to  the  custom  of  the  Island,  presented  his  bride  to  Reginald.  Tbe  latter 
was  gay  and  amorous ;  and  tbe  beauty  of  Matilda,  heightened  by  tbe  feelings  of 
iBodesty  which  tinged  her  cheek  with  blushes,  so  interested  his  passions,  that  he 
inmedtately  accused  Ivar  of  pretended  crimes  ;  and  having  banished  him  his 
presence,  detained  the  virgin  by  violence.  Grief  and  indignation  alternately 
swelled  her  bosom,  till,  from  the  excess  of  anguish,  she  sunk  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  On  recovering,  her  virtue  was  insulted  by  the  caresses  of  the  ty- 
rant \  but  she  broke  from  his  arms  in  disdain,  and  only  replied  to  his  menaces 
by  the  smiles  of  contempt.  Flattering  himself  that  severity  would  subdue  her 
chastity,  he  imprisoned  her  in  the  most  solitary  apartment  of  Ruslien  Castle; 
where,  for  some  time,  she  passed  tbe  tedious  night  and  day  in  tears ;  far  more 
solicitous  for  tbe  happiness  of  Ivar,  than  affected  by  her  own  misfortunes. 
In  tbe  mean  time,  Ivar,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  revenge  his  injuries,  assumed 
the  monastic  habit,  and  retired  into  Rushen  Abbey ;  where  he  dedicated  hb 
life  to  piety,  but  his  heart  was  still  devoted  to  Matilda  :  for  her  he  sighed,  for 
her  he  wept ;  and,  to  indulge  his  sorrows  without  restraint,  would  frequently 
withdraw  into  the  gloomiest  solitudes.  In  one  of  these  solitary  rambles  he 
discovered  a  grotto,  which  bad  been  long  unfrequented  :  and  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  this  retirement  corresponding  with  the  angnish  of  bis  mind,  he  wan- 
dered onward,  without  reflecting  whither  the  subterraneous  path  might  conduct 
him.  His  imagination  was  poortraying  the  graces  of  Matilda,  while  his  heart 
was  bleeding  for  her  sulferings.  Prom  this  reverie  of  woe  he  was  awakened  by 
the  shrieks  of  a  female.  He  rushed  forward,  and  heard  a  voice  nearly  ex* 
hausted,  exclaim,  <*  Af  other  of  God,  save  Matilda !"  while  through  a  chink  in 
the  barrier,  which  now  separated  tbemi  he  saw  the  virgin  with  dishevelled  hair, 
•nd  throbbing  bosom,  falling  nearly  a  sacrifice  to  the  lust  and  violence  of  R^ 
ginald.  Animated  by  rage  and  affection,  Ivar  instantly  forced  a  passage  through 
tlie  barrier,  rotlied  upon  the  tyrant,  and  seising  his  sword,  which  lay  carelessly 
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]rear8  contested  by  difTereot  adventures  ;  but  at  lehgth  Magnus, 
Reginald's  brother,  was  raised  to  it  by  the  general  voice  of  the  peo« 
pie,  and  in  the  year  1354,  it  was  fully  confirmed  in  his  possession 
by  Hacco,  King  of  Norway.  Magnus  was  the  last  Sovereign  of 
the  Norwegian  line  in  Mona :  he  died  in  1265. 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  tbe  Isle  of  Man  was  to  sub- 
mit to  a  new  succession  of  Princes.  The  strength  of  Norway  was 
exhausted  by  h«r  foreign  conquests;  and,  yielding  to  the  more 
powerful  arms  of  Denmark,  she  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  the 
distant  regions  that  had  hitherto  acknowledged  her  supremacy. 
Alexander  the  Third,  the  active  and  politic  King  of  Scotland,  re- 
covered possession  of  the  Hebrides,  which  had  been  wrested  from 
his  ancestors  by  the  Norwegian  arms ;  and  Mona  soon  afterwards 
(A.  D.  1270}  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  prowess. 

After  the  intire  •  reduction  of  the  Isle,  Alexander  vested  its  go- 
Temment  in  Thanes,  or  Lieutenants,  against  whose  tyranny  the 
natives  struggled  for  several  years ;  and^  at  length,  impelled  by 
their  distresses,  determined  either  to  exterminate  the  Scots,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  From  this  resolution  they  were  restrained 
by  the  influence  of  their  Bishop,  who,  shuddering  at  such  a  gene- 
ral efAision  of  blood,  proposed  to  deoide  the  future  fate  of  the  coun- 
try by  a  combat  of  select  warriors.  To  this  both  parties  eagerly 
assented;   tbe  Scots,  elated  by  their  former  successes,   and  the 
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on  the  tible  plunged  it  into  the  wretch's  bosom  Heglnald  groaned  forth 
his  last  breath ;  and  the  lovers  escaping  through  the  subterraneous  comniu- 
oicatioa  to  tbe  sea- side,  fortunately  met  with  a  boat,  which  convened  them 
to  Ireland,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  raptures 
of  a  gCDcrons  love  heightened  by  rautaal  admiration  and  gratitude."  Such 
u  tbe  attbatance  of  the  tradition,  which  receives  a  certain  degree  of  ton~ 
finnation  from  the  vestiges  that  yet  remaia,  of  an  uadergroond  passage  lead- 
ing  from  the  Abbey  to  tbe  Castle.  According  to  some  of  the  Mauks'  le- 
cords,  Reginald  was  slain,  not  in  the  Castle  of  Ruslien,  but  in  a  neighbouring 
meadow:  ^et  this  variation  of  the  scene  of  his  death  does  not  materially 
affect  tbe  credit  of  the  narration,  as  all  the  Mauks'  traditions  impute  the 
late  of  RegioAld,  not  so  nuch  to  Ivar'i  ambition,  as  to  his  revenge  for  private 
iajuricf. 
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Manks,  fired  with  that  enthusiasm  which  the  love  of  lU^rty  ever 
inspires.  Thirty  heroes  were  selected  from  each  natioti;  a  vale 
was  appointed  for  the  lists;  and<in  the  opposite  mountains  weit 
ranged  the  two  nations,  anxious  spectators  of  ihc  valour  of  tb« 
combatants.  The  engagement  commenced  about  three  hours  be* 
fore  noon,  and,  with  various  success,  continued  till  sunset,  when 
the  last  of  the  Manks'  warriors  fell.  Astooishiof;  feats  «€  heroism 
were  displayed  on  each  side ;  and  though  the  Scots  obtained  the 
victory,  their  Thane  was  pressed  to  death  by  the  multitude,  and 
twenty-five  of  their  combatants  were  slain. 

The  natives,  thus  frustrated  in  every  hc^e  of  preserving  their 
independence,  reluctantly  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Scottish  Monarch.  The  prudence  and  generosity  of  Maurice 
Okerfair,  and  the  mild  government  of  his  successor,  mitigated  ibr 
a  few  years  the  calamities  arising  from  their  dependent  state ;  t>ut 
at  length  their  spirits  were  broken  by  tlie  rod  of  oppression,  and 
their  virtue  expiring  with  the  flame  of  freedom,  they  became  dege- 
nerate, and  hardly  deserving  of  the  privileges  of  humanity. 

For  many  years  from  this  period,  the  historians  of  Man  fur- 
nish no  account  of  further  struggles  made  by  the  natives  to  regain 
their  independence ;  for  though  the  isle  becante  the  scctie  of  va« 
rious  contests,  they  almost  wholly  originated  in  the  dilutes  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish  Crowns;  during  the  continuance  of 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Man  was  disputed  by  both  natbns,  but 
was  at  length  finally  wrested  from  Scotland  by  the  arms  of  her 
more  potent  enemy.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  by  Sir  William  Montacute,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  whom  the  Manks'  traditions  afBrm  to  have  mar* 
ried  the  grand-daughter  of  Godred  Ciovan,  ao4  in  her  right  to 
have  claimed  the  Isle  as  his  proper  inheritance;  but  Camden  ob- 
serves, that  he  was  descended  from  its  Kings.  The  English  Mo- 
narch supplied  him  with  an  army  and  navy  to  pursue  his  claim; 
and,  after  he  had  expelled  the  Scots,  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Man,  in  the  year  1344.  Montacute  retained  his  regal 
dignity  but  a  short  period,  being  compelled,  by  pecuniary  exi? 
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genciett  to  mtitgage  ^is  kingdom  to  the  sobtle  and  avaricious 
Beck,  Biabosp  of  Dorham,  who  toon  afterwards  procured  a  grant  of 
ihe  whole  Isle,  ibr  life,  from  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Richard  the 
SficoMi.  .On  the  death  of  this  ambiUoua  prelate,  Montacute  reco* 
v«ie4  posseasloo,  and  in  1893  sold  Man,  with  its  Crown,  to 
William  Le  Scrope,  for  a  considerable  sum.  Scrope  was  Cham* 
berlaio  to  the  King,  and  had  obtained  over  him  such  unlimited 
jMwer,  and  proatittttod  it  to  such  base  ends,  that  he  became  an 
object  of  the  peoples'  hatred;  and  on  the  landing  of  the  Dake  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fouith,  in  England,  was  beheaded 
without  legal  process,  on  the  alledged  change  of  mis-governing  the 
King  and  kiflgdonn.  On  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  grant- 
ed the  Isle  of  Man  to  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
heii%  on  condition  thnt  they  shonid,  on  the  coronation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Monaroks,  bear  on  their  left  shoulder  the  naked  sword  with 
which  Henry  was  girt  when  he  entered  England. 

The  power  and  inftnenoe  of  Percy  had  chiefly  contributed  to 
lieory'a  svecesfi,  and  his  services  merited  the  utmost  gratitude  of 
the  King;  but  whether  the  latter  was  tenacious  of  heaping  re- 
wards on  a  powerful  subject,  or  that  the  honours  which  Percy 
obtained  were  infierior  to  his  ambttion,  it  is  certain  that  he  at- 
tempted to  shake  the  throne,  whose  foundations  he  had  zca- 
kuisly  laboured  to  make  secure.  The  vigilance  and  policy  of  the 
Monarch  frustrated  his  purposes;  and,  by  an  act  of  attainder, 
bis  posaesaions  were  declared  forfeited:  but  all  his  estates  were 
afterwards  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  Henry,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  beiitowed  on  Sir 
JoBN  Stanjuey,  for  life;  and  soon  arflerwards,  by  a  new  and 
more  ample  grant,  entailed  it  on  his  successors,  *'  to  be  held  of 
the  Crown  of  England  by  litge  homage^  and  the  service  of  ren- 
dering to  the  English  Monarchs  a  «ast  of  falcons  on  their  coro- 
nation." Though  Sir  John  Stanley,  by  this  liberality  of  Henry, 
obtained  a  plenitude  of  regal  power,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  visited  the  Isle  Ull  the  tiae  of  Us  death,  wihich  occurred  in 
the  year  1413. 
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In  the  reign  of  SrR  John  Stanley,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
fornier,  the  laws  of  Man  were  first  publicly  promulgated,  and  commit- 
ted to  writing.  Hitherto  they  had  been  concealed  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Deenuters,  or  Judges,  who  possessed  the  supreme  juridical 
authority.  By  their  advice,  the  sovereign  convened  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  at  the  Tynxvald,  where  he  himself  attended,  in- 
vested in  all  the  insignia  of  royaity.  "  On  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  was  placed  a  chair  of  state,  canopied  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  In  this  chair  he  was  enthron- 
ed, bis  face  fronting  the  east,  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  pointed 
towards  heaven.  I] is  Deemsters  sate  before  him,  and  on  the 
highest  circle  his  Barons  and  beneficed  men.  On  the  middle  circle 
were  seated  the  twenty-four  Keys,  then  styled,  "  the  worthiest 
men  in  the  land  ;*'  and  on  the  lowest  circle,  the  Knights,  Esquires, 
and  Yeomen  ;  while  the  common  people  stood  without  the  circle 
of  the  hill,  with  three  clerks  in  their  surplices.  The  hill  was 
guarded  by  the  Coroners  and  Afoars,*  armed  with  their  swords  and 
axes ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Coroner  of  Glanfaba, 
denouncing  those  who  should  in  the  time  ofTynwald  murmur  in 
the  King's  presence.  Accordingly  the  people  waited,  with  an  awful 
silence,  the  future  fate  of  their  nation,  in  the  promulgation  of 
those  laws  which  had  for  so  many  ages  been  industriously  con- 
cealed from  them.  The  venerable  Deemsters  then  rising,  with  an 
ludible  voice,  alternately  published  to  this  assembly  several  laws ; 
which,  though  more  an  assertion  of  the  King's  prerogative  than  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,  were  received  by  the  people  with  reiterated 
acclamations.f 

This  convention  met  in  the  year  1417,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Sovereign  quitted  the  Isle ;  but  the  disaffection  which  prevailed  in 
his  absence  induced  him  to  return  within  three  years,  and  summon 
a  second,  and  afterwards  a  tliird,  conireniion  of  the  people.     The 

laws 


•  The  Coroners  and  Mo^ri  are  civil  oflicers,  who  attend  the  bosmcss  of  tb« 
courti,  return  juriei,  levy  and  collect  fines,  &c. 
t  Robertson's  Review  of  the  Manks*  History.  I 
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Uw8  which  were  then  formed^  by  a  bolder  a$8ertion  and  extension 
of  prerogative^  seemed  solely  intended  to  awe  the  natives  into 
greater  subjection.  Among  other  intolerant  ac|s,  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  election  of  the  twenty- four  Keys,  or  representatives  of  the 
nation,  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  "  will  and  pleasure"  of  the 
King.  This  was  regarded  as  so  great  a  violatioo  of  the  ancient 
constitution,  that  the  inhabitants  openly  expressed  their  discontent; 
and  an  approaching  tumult  being  apprehended,  Henry  Byron,  who 
governed  the  Isle  in  the  absence  of  its  regal  proprietor,  thought  it 
prudent  to  summon  another  convention.  The  assembly  was  held 
9t  the  Tynwaldj  in  the  year  1440  :•  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
thirty-six  freeholders,  who  had  been-  previously  elected  by  the 
people^  were  presented  by  the  nation  to  the  Governqp.;  and  from 
this  number  he  selected  twenty- four,  as  National  Sepi-esentativesu 
being  four  from  every  Sheading,  or  Hundred  of  the  IQand.  This 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Keys  to  their  ancient  independence,. 
was  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  Sir^ohn  Stanley,  who  was  then' 
in  England,  His  consent  was  also  obtained  to  some  of  the  laws 
made  for  the  reformation  of  abuses;  and,  in  general,  .the  regula* 
tions  framed^  or  rather  promulgated,  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  the  prevention  of  crimes,  during  his  sovereignty,  are 
those  by  which  the  natives  have  been  governed  to  the  present 
period. 

Sir  John  Stanley  died  about  the  year  1441,  and  was  succeeded* 
by  his  son  Thoma^  whom  Henry  the  Sixth  created  Baron  Stanley. 
His  successor,  also  named  Thomas,  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  by 
Henry  the  Seventh.  On  his  decease,  in  1504,  all  his  estates  and 
hereditary  honors  descended  to  his  grandson,  Thomas,  who  was  the 
fifth  and  last  King  of  Man  of  this  line.  He  resigned  his  regal  titles 
to  secure  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
though,  as  Lords  of  the  Isle,  both  himself  and  his  successors  still  en- 
joyed all  the  power  and  dignity  of  Sovereigns.  Nothing  particular  oc- 
curred relating  to  Man  during  the  lives  of  Edward,  Henry,  and  Fer- 
dinand, to  whom  it  successively  descended,  from  the  second  Eari 
Thomas :  but,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  poisoned  by  a 
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domeitie  to  1594»  his  dM^hten  cent^ted  tfa«  rigtb^bf  rbberitiuice  t^HCr 
William,  bit  younger  btoth«r ;  Mid,  during  the  protracted  litlgatkHis 
vhich  eusued,  the  goverDment  of  the  Isle  vr»  conrmitted,  b^y  Qoeeit 
Elizabeth,  td  Sir  Thomas  Gerard.  The  controversy  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  decision  conformable  M  the  tenor  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  in  favor  of  the  heirs  general ;  and  MTiHiam  agreed 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  sisters  by  a  pecuniary  compeosatton. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  obtained  from  James  the  Frrsi  a  neir 
grant  of  the  Isle  of  Man^  expressed  in  equally  liberal  terms  with  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  his  ancestors  by  Henry  the  Fourth.. 
The  new  grant  he  had  the  policy  to  have  coofknied  to  him  and  hit 
heirs,  by  act  of  Farliament  On  the  death  of  his  lady,  WilHam 
resigned  his  fossetskms  to  bis  son  James,  who  so  nobly  distinguished* 
hinnelf  by  ^is  enthusiastic  ardour  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
misguided  Charles  the  First*  This  nobleman  was,  in  the  year 
1043,  commanded  by  his  Sovereign  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
that  he  might  prepare  for  Its  defence,  and  by  his  presence  ch6ck 
the  spirit  of  resistance  which  the  people  began  to  manifest  against 
the  rigor  pf  their  Lieutenants,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Clergy. 
The  discofitents  of  the  nation  were,  however,  so  violent,  that  the 
Earl  judged  it  prudent  to  convene  the  twettty*>four  Keys,  and  sixty. 
eight  Parochial  Representatives ;  and  from  eaeh  body  he  selected  ' 
twelve  men,  whom  he  appointed  to  investigate  and  present  all 
siieh  grievances  as  had  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  pubHe  weal;  In  this  assembly,  several  abuses  (chiefly 
clerical)  were  presented,  ^d  Immedrately  abolished :  and  by  these 
and  other  judicious  acts,  J.}k  discontents  of  the  people  were  greatly 
allayed. 

On  the  rpstoration  of  tranqvillTty,  the  Earl  hastened  from  the 
hie,  to  assist  his  heroic  Countess,  who  was  then  bravely  defend- 
ing Latham-House  against  a  detachmebt  of  the  Parliament's 
forces,  ooder  the  command  Of  General  Farrfat.  Hating  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  bis  lady,  she  returned  with  hitn  to  Man; 
where,  tome  yean  afterwards^  General  Ireton  proposed  to  him 
the  ra-possessio«  of  his  estates  la  Engfalid,  on  eendition  of  hit 
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flMMAdcritf  t&e  Isle  to  the  PwiitMnent.  The  Eiifl  tKaled  the  pn^ 
poMi  wjch  cxlreaie  contempt,  aod  made  »feply  irhioh  hat  beA 
•Aen  emblazoned  in  the  pages,  of  the  hiMoriaa* 

•«  I  received  your  letter  i^ith  indignation,  and  with  scorn  I  re- 
turn you  this  answer :  That  1  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  should 
gather  any  hopes  from  me,  that  I  shouM  (like  you)  prove  treacher^ 
oo>  to  my  Sovereign :  since  you  cannot  be  insensfble  of  my  former 
actings  in  his  late  Majesty's- service,  from  which  principle  of  loyalty 
I  am  no  way  departed. 

"  I  scorn  your  proffers;  I  disdain  your  favors;  I  abhor  your 
treasons;  and  am  so  fir  from  delivering  this  Island  to  your  advan- 
tage, that  I  wiM  keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  your  destruc- 
tion. 

•*  Take  Ihi*  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations ; 
fcr  If  yott  trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  upon  this  occasion,  I 
will  burn  the  paper,  and  hang  the  bearer. 

**  This  is  the  imnmtabte  resolution,  and  shall  be  the  undoubted 
practtee,of  him,  who  accounts  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be 

His  Msyesty*s  most  loyal  and 

CaMf-Town,  obedient  subject, 

Utk  Jidy,   1«4{>.  DKRBr* 

Tlli»  answer  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  EarPs  fetal  end;  fcr 
being  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  though  under 
promise  of  quarter,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  a  court-martiaf, 
and  executed  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1651.  Hfs 
Conntess  was  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  on  being  informed  of  the 
<lecapitatfOn  of  her  husband,  slfc  retired  into  GastleRushen,  where 
•he  determined  to  defend  herself  to  the  last  ejctremity.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  thii  beroic  resolve  she  was,  however,  prevented,  by  the  le«S 
noble,  btit  more  prudent,  conduct  of  Captain  Christian,  in  whom 
she  chiefly  confided.  Being  a  native  of  the  Isle,  he  was  attached  to 
its  welfare ;  and  to  save  his  countrymen  from  the  miseries  of  war, 
sorren^sred  to  the  Coloneb  Birch  and  Duckenfield  ;  on  whose  arrl- 
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val  with  ten  armed  vessels,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  go» 
Ternment  of  the  Commonwealth.^  The  Countess  was  detained  s 
prisoner  till  the  Restoration,  which  she  survived  four  years,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  from  the  voluptuous  Sovereign  the  compensations 
due  to  her  family,  for  the  immense  losses  it  had  sustained  lo  aiip* 
parting  the  royal  cause. 

After  tbts  reduction  of  the  Isle,  in  the  year  1652,  it  was  granted 
by  the  Parliament  to  Lord  Fairfax,  as  a  reward  for  "  his  gallant  and 
generous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;"  but,  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  restored,  with  all  its 
regalities  and  privileges,  to  the  Stanleys.  Charles,  the  son  of  the 
£ari  beheaded  at  Bolton,  was  the  first  Lord  of  Man  after  the  Resto- 
ration :  he  died  in  1672,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Wil" 
Ham  ;  on  whose  decease,  in  1702,  the  honors  and  estates  of  the  family 
devolved  on  James,  his  younger  brother.  The  politic  generosity  of 
this  nobleman  induced  him  to  consent  to  an  act  of  Tynwald,  in  the 
following  year:  by  this  act  the  precarious  tenures  on  which  the 
Manks  people  held  their  estates  were  abrogated,  and  their  posses- 
sions ascertained,  and  confirmed  to  their  descendants.  It  is  gene- 
rally  sytTed  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

On  the  death  of  James,  without  issue,  in  the  year  1735,  his 
possessions  became  the  inheritance  of  James,  second  Duke  of 
Athol,  who  was  grandson  to  Mary  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  brave  Earl  who  suffered  in  the  Civil  War.  The  clandes- 
tine trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  its  injurious  effects  on  the 
revenues  of  Britain,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British 
liegislature  so  early  as  the  year  1726,  when  an  act  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  resign  his  royalties  for  a  pecu- 
fiiary  compensation.  This  had  not  yet  been  done;  and  daring 
the  life-time  of  his  Grace  of  Athol,  the  fraudulent  commerce  so 
greatly  increased,  that  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  superior 
government  .t^'came  necessary.      Cambrics,  silks,  tobacco,   tea^ 

wines, 

*  The  Isle  of  Man  is  distingpisbed  bjr  Hame  as  the  last  place  in  Eurqpe  triba* 
tatjr  to  the  English,  which  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic 
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wioet,  •pirltuotts  liqaorsi  and  innumerable  other  artlclevj  were 
imporied  from  the  continent :  and  as  the  duties  paid  to  the  Lord 
were  exceedingly  triAing,  the  Isle  became  the  general  store*hous€ 
/or  the  goods  which  higher  customs  interdicted  from  being  cpenfy 
carried  into  the  surrounding  kingdoms.  Merchants  from  Yariout 
countries  flourished  in  every  town :  and  the  expression  of  the  tra« 
veller,  that  the  whole  Isle  was  become  a  hin'de  of  smugglers^  was 
iMurdiy  too  strong  to  characterise  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  who 
were  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  its  illicit  traffic.  The 
insular  revenue  of  the  Duke  was  considerably  augmented  by  the 
clandestine  commerce  of  his  people ;  and  being  deficient  in  the  re* 
quislte  magnanimity  to  attempt  its  abolition,  he  evaded  the  propo- 
sals that  were  made  to  him  for  revesting  the  royalty  of  the  Isle  ia 
the  British  Crown :  he  died  in  the  year  1764.  John,  his  nephew 
and  successor,  was  more  compliant;  for,  partly  intimidated,  and 
partly  allured  by  the  offer  of  70,0001.  he  resigned  for  ever  the  regal 
dignity  of  Mona,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1765.  An  annuity,  as  an 
additional  compensation,  has  since  been  granted  by  the  British  Par« 
liament,  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  Duchess.  The  manerial  rights 
of  the  Athol  family  were  but  little  affected  by  this  sale  of  the  rega- 
lities of  the  Isle,  which  are  now  under  the  same  establishment  at 
the  other  parts  of  the  English  dominions.  The  contraband  trade 
has  been  nearly  suppressed ;  and  though  the  change  of  owners 
had  at  first  a  considerable  influence  on  the  conduct  both  of  landed 
proprietors,  and  possessors  of  moveable  property,  yet,  when  the 
alarm  subsided,  the  consequences  of  the  sale  were  better  appre* 
ciated ;  and  the  natives  now  consider  it  as  having  been  generally 
beneficial. 

The  feeble  dawn  of  constitutional  right  which  appeared  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  King  Orry  first  appointed  the  twenty-four 
Jl^,  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations  for  the  public  weal,  was 
several  ages  in  advancing  to  a  brilliant  lustre;  nor  was  it  till 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  that  the  flame  perceptibly 
expanded.  It  was  then  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Kings  of 
Idan  were  defined  and  published;   and  though,    in  many  in* 

stances. 
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fltaticesi  they  irere  fyond  to  eneroftcb  vpon  Mividotf  fifteity,  y«fv 
being  knoxon,  Htey  were  lets  dangeroiw.  The  priTilegev  of  the  |MH 
f]e  became  better  understood ;  and  their  exertiOM  procured  tbie 
acknowiedgfnent  of  thefr  nght  of  being  represented  in  the  Legisia* 
tii«  Assembly.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1490,  a»  «re  have  already 
feen^  a  AfoiMe9fjrr^fwa»  elected  by  the  people,  and  **  the  legitila- 
five  pTDceedings  of  its  member*  ifere  declared  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  only  amenable  to  their  coBStftnents.*'  Their  degree  of 
attthorky,  howerer,  seems  never  to  hare  been  clearly  defiaed ;  fbr, 
though  it  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  no  laws  Were  valid 
without  their  approval,  yet,  from  a  late  investigation,  we  learn  that 
«*  the  taws  enacted  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  appeal' 
to  have  been  prescribed  by  such  different  powers,  or  com bi  nation! 
af  power,  that,  as  precedenta  far  the  exercise  of  legistative  authority^ 
Ihey  can  have  Nttle  weight.*"' 

The  constitutional  bffleers,  in  whom  the  administration  af  the 
hkws  of  Man-  is  now  vested,  are  the  Governor,  his  Council,  the 
twa  Deemsters,  and  the  House  of  Keys.  These  four  estates, 
whf»  assembled,  are  called  the  TyMoM  C&uiH,  Frevioua  to  the 
porthase  of  the  Isle  by  the  British  Oovemment,  they  possessed 
Ae  entire  legi^Uve  authority ;  and  have  sIHI  the  power  of  ma^ 
Itug  e9iMmfiffe»^  which  have  the  effect  of  kws,  without  waiting 
IbfthaAuyal  assent  These  ordlnancea,  however,  must  agree  in 
their  general  tenor  with  the  ancient  customs  which  conslitiiee 
i»lial  may  be  ttrmed  the  Manfesi^  commoa  law.  Once  a  yesr  a 
Offtnd  Court  i»  held  at  the  Tynwald  Mount,  where  all  new  acts 
a»»  poblicly  r^ad,  and  theace(brth  become  binding  en  the  people. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  the  authority  of  laws  till  thus 
promulgated.  The  concnrrenee  of  the  four  estates  is  requisite  in 
iha  formation  of  new  laws.  The  twenty-four  Keys  were  anciently 
filled  TaWor^;  f^om  tauee^  a  pledge,  or  hostage ;  and  atsei^,  a  trca- 
|»S8«  They  are  chosen  from  the  principal  Commoners  of  the  !sfe> 
bat  their  election  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  people ;  and  both 

their 

*  S««  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  in  179a,  for  en- 
quiring into  the  Claims  for  Compensation  made  hj  the  Dake  of  AthoL 
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tMr  nstural  an*  l^ilative  existence  b  noweoeYgl,  unlenthe/ 
nsign*  M«  excised  by  the  t^lee  of  Ibeir  bretbreit,  or  accept  an 
etke  fihat  ificfods  Hie  it^^bt  of  sitting  hi  the  CouncH.  Shice  th^ 
year  I4;d0»  tfcey  hate assomedt  the prWilegeof  electing  themselves; 
and  M  the  occurreace  of  a  vaeaney,  the  House  presents  two  names 
to  the  Goremofj  ttho  makes  his  choice ;  when  the  favored  can* 
Oidale  Ukes  the  oatha  and  seat.  The  possession  of  freehold  pro- 
perty i»  a  B«eesiaty  ^aliftcatiofi. 

The  two  Deemsters  are  judges  both  In  common  and  crimfnal 
causes ;  and  as  the  lsle«  in  a  civil  relation,  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricCs  northern  and  louMem,  they  have  each  a  distinct  Court  an* 
sweriog  to  those  divisions^  where  they  preside^  and  give  judgment, 
without  the  intenrentioA  of  a  Jury,  according  to  the  traditional  and 
nawrltftea  laws  of  tba  land,  here  termed  hrm^  Imv.  These  Coaita 
are  heM  ottoe  a  weak.  Of  ofteaer,  ifaeeessary.  The  oath  taken  by 
the  Deemsters-,  on  entering  into  office,  is  conceived  in  the  ibliowing 
Siflgular  terms:  "  By  this  book,  and  by  the  holy  contents  thereof^ 
and  by  the  wonderful  woi4s  that  God  hath  miraculously  wrought 
in  heaven  above»  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  Hx  dagfi  and  Severn 
migkUi  hAmB.^  swear»(hat  I  will,  without  respect  of  £ivor  ot 
iiriendship^  loee  ar  gaia,  oonsaoguinily  or  affinity,  envy  or  malice^ 
execute  the  laws  of  this  Isle  justfy,  betwixt  oor  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  and  his  Subjects  within  this  Isle,  and  betwixt  party  and 
party,  as  indiiferently  as  the  herring's  backbone  doth  lie  in  th€ 
midst  qf  the  fisk.**  The  Deemsters  were  always  officers  of  great 
dignity  ;  and  their  iofluence  over  the  people  resembled,  ia  soflia 
degree,  the  civil  aothority  of  the  ancient  Druids ;  whose  inslitutioBS» 
in  all  probability,  were  the  original  foundations  on  which  th« 
authority  of  the  Deemsters  was  grounded. 

The  process  of  ensuring  appearance  in  any  of  the  Coorta,  was 
formerly  by  a  summons  sent  from  a  Magistrate  with  **  ike  iniiiab 
^  his  nmme  ineeriked  on  a  bii  qfelaie,  or  stone.'*  This  was  showa 
to  the  party,  with  the  thne  of  appearance,  8cc.  and  if  not  obeyed, 
the  defiitilter  was  fined,  or  imprisoned,  till  he  gave  bond  to  appear, 
or  pay  costs.    The  summons  is  now  written  on  paper.     In  the 

Criminal 
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Criminal  Conrts,  the  usage  obsenred  bj  the  Saxont  before  tbe 

Conquest  is  still  retained,  of  the  Bishop,  or  his  deputy,  sitting  with 

the  Governor,  tiJl  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced ;  when,  instead  of 

the  usual  enquiry  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty,  the  Deemsters  ask, 

*<  Fod  fa-charree  sole  V*  which  signifies,  "  May  the  man  of  the 

chancel,  or  he  that  ministers  at  the  altar,  continue  to  sit  ?"    If  the 

question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  fiishop,  or  his  substitute, 

continues  sitting ;  but  if  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  pronounced,  he 

rises,  and  leaves  the  Court.* 

"The 

*  Among  the  laws  and  cuitoms  pecaliar  to  the  Isle  are  the  followipg,  which 
merit  attention,  from  their  singularity  : — 

"  If  any  man  take  a  woman  by  constraint,  or  force  her  against  her  will — if 
she  be  a  wife,  he  must  suffer  the  law  for  her;  if  she  be  a  maid,  or  single  wo- 
man, the  Deemster  shall  give  her  a  rope,  a  sword,  and  a  ring,  and  she  shall 
have  her  choice,  either  to  iiang  with  the  rope,  cut  off  his  head  with  tbe  sword, 
or  many  him  with  the  ring."  In  any  prosecution  under  this  law,  the  crini* 
oal  is  first  tried  by  a  jury  impannelled  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  judges,  and  if 
found  guilty,  is  then  delivered  to  the  temporal  courts,  where  be  again  under- 
goes a  trial." 

"  Any  person  beating  another  violently,  beside  punishment,  and  charges  of 
cure,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  ;  but  if  the  person  lo  beat,  used  opbraidiog 
pr  provoking  language,  so  as  to  cause  such  beating,  he  shall  be  fined  thirteen 
shillings  and  four-pence,  and  be  imprisoned." 

"  If  a  young  man  gel  a  young  woman,  or  maid,  with  child,  and,  within 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  marry  her,  that  child,  though  born  be- 
fore marriage,  shall  possess  his  father's  estate,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Island,  as  amply  as  if  that  child  bad  been  bom  in  wedlock.  If  a  woman 
bring  forth  a  dead  child,  the  child  shall  not  be  buried  in  the  church-yard, 
except  the  mother  swears  that  she  has  received  the  sacrament  smce  tha 
quickening  of  the  child." 

Wives  have  the  power  of  disposing  by  will  of  half  of  all  the  effects, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  during  the  life-time  of  the  husband,  and  indepen- 
dent of  his  pleasure ;  except  in  the  six  northern  parishes,  where  the  wife,  if  she 
has  had  any  children,  can  only  bequeath  one-third  part  of  the  live  stock. 
This  privilege  the  southern  females  are  said  to  have  obtained  from  asaistiog 
their  husbands  in  a  battle,  and  enabling  them  to  gain  tbe  victory. 

"  If  any  man  die,  the  widow  to  have  one-half  of  all  his  goods,  and  half  the 
tenement  in  which  she  lives  during  her  widowhood,  if  his  first  wife ;  and  one 
quarter,  if  his  second  or  third  wife ;  but  if  she  marry,  or  miscarry,  she  loses 
her  widow-right.  The  eldest  daughter  Inherits  if  there  be  no  son,  though 
there  be  other  children," 
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"  The  Isle  of  Man  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  St« 
Patrick,  about  the  year  440,  at  whigh  time  the  bishopric  was 
erected.  St.  German,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  was 
the  first  Bishop,  who,  with  his  successors,  had  this  Island  only  for 
their  diocese,  till  the  Norwegians  conquered  the  Western  Isles,  and 
tbit  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  that 
timer  the  Insulw  Sodarenscs  being  thirty-two,  so  called  from  the 
bishopric  of  Sodor,  erected  in  one  of  them,  were  united  to  Man» 
and  the  See  thence  styled  Sodor  and  Man,  or  Man  and  ike  Jslesp 
having  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  for  their  Metropolitan.  This 
continued  till  the  Isle  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  England,  when 
Man  had  its  own  Bishops  again,  who  styled  themselves  sometimes 
Bishops  of  Man,  sometimes  Soehr  and  Man,  and  sometimes  Sodor 
deMan;  giving  the  name  of  Sodor  to  the  little  island  within  "* 
mnsket-shot  of  the  main  land,  called  by  the  Norwegians,  the 
Uoira,  and  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Peel ;  in  which  stands  the 
Cathedral.*  The  ^iritwd  Courts  are  Consistory  Courts,  held 
alternately  by  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  or  their  deputies ;  and 
possess  more  extensive  powers  than  the  English  Spiritual  Courts. 

The  extent  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  the  south-east  to  the  north- 
west, is  about  thirty  miles ;  its  breadth  is  about  ten  in  the  widest 
part ;  and  its  circumference  between  seventy  and  eighty.  A  high 
Tidge  of  mountains  runs  nearly  through  its  whole  length,  and  occu- 
pies a  considerable  portion  of  the  centre.  This  mountainous  tract 
gives  ri&e  to  many  springs  and  rivulets,  near  which  the  houses  are 
built ;  and  likewise  affords  pasturage  for  sheep,  and  suppiSes  the 
inhabitants  with  heath  and  peat,  for  fuel.  The  two  extremities  of 
the  Isle  consist  of  good  arable  and  pasture  land.  The  soil  on  the 
north  side  is  chiefly  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  bottom  of  clay,  or  marl. 
In  this  district  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  called  the  Curragh,  which 
extends  across  the  Isle  from  Ballaugb  to  Ramsea,  and  was  formerly 
bog,  but  iff  now  drained,  and  produces  excellent  grass  crops.  In 
some  parts  of  this  tract  is  a  remarkable  layer  of  peatj  which  ex- 
tends several  miles  under  a  stratum  of  g^vel,  clay,  or  earth  • 

the 
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the  thidcn«s  of  <1ie  layer  of  'peBk  k  frnrn  Hro  to  fhnee  fed;  fbat 
of  the  gravel,  &c.  Iroin  two  to  fdar  feet,  hi  other  parts  the  peal 
b«s  been  remored  to  a  dept4i  varying  from  nx  to  ten  fieet,  and  a 
anrface  found  beneath  that  wiU  bear  tfie  ploagb.  The  peat  is  4iae : 
immense  trunks  of  oak  and  fir  trees  have  been  discovered  in  ft ; 
some  lying  deep,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  AM  the  trees  lie  in  a  partievtar  direction^ 
as  if  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent.  The  soil  at  the 
sooth  end  is  various :  the  greater  part  is  loam  ;  stiCciays  prevail  m 
other  parts ;  and  in  some  places  a  light  sand. 

The  climate  of  this  Isle  is  somewhat  milder  than  in  the  fieigh* 
botnrtng  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  winter, 
the  frost  and  snow  being  slight,  and  of  short  contianance ;  but  the 
harvests  are  late,  and  the  grain  is  sometimes  checked  in  its  growth, 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  warmth  in  summer  to  bring  it  to  mala* 
rity.  Rain,  and  gales  of  wind,  are  frequent ;  yet,  as  the  fatter 
dispel  the  noxious  vapours  that  would  otherwise  hang  about  tfie 
mountains,  they  contribute  to  longevity ;  and  epidemical  diseases 
are  seldom  heard  of.  In  exposed  situations,  the  air  is  sharp  ;  and 
the  cdd  easteriy  winds  in  spring  considerably  retard  the  progress 
of  vegetation. 

The  whole  landed  property  of  Man  is  divided  into  six  maaofs: 
of  these,  two  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Other  divisions  of 
land  prevail'  here,  termed  quarter-lands,  which  seem  analogous 
with  hides,  both  in  point  of  size,  and  variety  of  dimensions ;  but 
extend  generally  to  about  one  hundred  acres.  Quarter-lands  are 
considered  as  property  of  the  highest  nature ;  and,  though  subject 
to  a  small  rent,  paid  to  the  Lord  of  the  Island,  are  absolute  estates 
of  inheritance ;  nor  can  they  be  disposed  of  by  wfll,  nor  made 
liable  to  the  payment  of  debts.  Many  estates  are  tithe-free, 
paying  an  annual  modus  in  compensation  ;  the  amount  of  which 
can  never  be  altered.  Leases  are  now  granted  for  a  certain  period  ; 
but,  prior  to  the  year  1777,  dropped  at  the  death  cither  of  the 
inheritor,  or  lessor.  The  value  of  land  varies  from  ten  shillings  to 
forty  per  acre ;  and,  on  the  uplands,  from  five  shillings  to  twelve. 

The 
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T^  rigU  of  H^tur^  «i  the  comoooas  iM<wgfi  to  tlie  fmo^le.  The 
indanires  are  (torn  four  to  tea  acres  ui  sioe ;  the  fences  «re  niostiy 
ioiecum  baoks  of  earth ;  but  in  soni£  placci^  where  the  aateriah 
can  be  bad  cheap,  4ry  stone  walls  ai«  adopted.  Tbe  coaiis  are 
wide,  ami  kef^  is^  gepd  order  by  parochial  labour,  (iocluding  thm* 
lUys  labour  aoiuially,  from  every  hoose  in  the  town,  generally 
compoHnded  for  at  about  7501.)  by  a  proportion  of  the  <«eveiMie 
fnun  vintner's  liceooes,  about  ISOl.  and  by  a  dog  tax,  whicli 
produces  701.  yearly.  These  are  almost  the  only  taxes  in  the 
island. 

Barley  is  chiefly  sown  in  this  Isle,  the  soil  and  dimate  bein|^ 
thou^t  to  agi«e  better  with  its  growth,  than  with  that  of  other 
corn:  of  the  two  kinds  cultivated,  one  is  used  for  malt,  the  other 
for  bread.  Wheat  is  subject  to  smut :  potatoes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities :  aod  latterly,  the  ouUivatioo  of  turnips  has  been  attende4 
with  much  success.  The  growth  and  nianufacture  of  flax  is  very 
general,  almost  every  farmer  and  cottager  growing  a  small  quantity, 
both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Hemp  is  sown  In  gardens^ 
and  on  rich  indosures,  but  very  rarely  in  the  open  fields.  The 
native  sheep  are  wnall  and  hardy ;  when  fatted,  they  weigh  lioni 
fire  to  eight  pounds  a  quarter :  the  meat  is  delicious.  This  is  still 
the  mountain  breed  ;  but  in  the  lower  grounds  a  larger  kind  pre- 
vaib.  A  peculiar  species  is  bred,  called  the  Laughton,  of  a  dark 
huffcdor;  the  wool  is  fine,  and  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  liar 
making  stocking^.  Many  Jiundred  head  of  cattle  are  fatiebed 
aoonaily  for  exportation,  and  several  fairs  are  held  (or  seUing 
then.  Fiom  the  dairy  farms,  about  1000  crocks  of  butter,  e^A 
weighing  thirty  pounds,  are  annually  sent  to  England.  Pigs  ane 
bred  in  abundance;  and  in  the  mountains  a  small  breed  of  wild 
twine,  called  Pum»  is  met  with,  the  flesh  of  which  is  exceedingly 
good.  Poultry  is  very  plenty :  ducks  and  turkies  are  very  chea^ 
and  are  sent  in  quantities  to  England.  But  little  wood  is  found  oa 
any  part  of  the  Isle;  though,  from  the  number  and  size  vf  th4l 
tronks  of  trees  discovered  in  the  peat  moss,  it  seems  evident  that 
formerly  there  was  great  plenty. 

Some 
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Somt  manufactories  of  coarse  hats,  cotton  goods,  and  lineu  clotb» 
are  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  Isle :  the  latter  is  well  oiadep 
firom  one  to  twp  shillings  per  yard,  and  is  sent  to  England  to  the 
amount  of  50001.  worth,  annually.  But  the  principal  trade  of  Man 
arises  from  the  herring-fishery,  which  generally  commences  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  continues  off 
Peel,  Port-Iron,  and  Castle-Town.  Towards  the  end  of  August, 
the  herrings  collect  round  the  north  point  of  Douglas  Bay,  where, 
with  increasing  success,  the  fishery  continues  till  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  fishermen  are  usually  intimidated,  and  the 
fish  dispersed,  by  the  equinoctial  gales. 

When  the  season  arrives,  the  appearance  of  the  fish  is  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  gulls  that  hover  around  them  :  at  this  period  the 
gull  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  a  fine  of  fiye  pounds  incurred  by  the 
wilful  destruction  of  a  single  bird.  The  Manks'  fleet  is  composed 
of  nearly  500  boats;  and  is  conducted  to  the  herring-ground  by  an 
admiral  and  vice-admiral,  who  are  elected  for  the  season,  and  have 
a  small  allowance  from  Government.  The  boats  seldom  exceed 
eight  tons,  and  cost,  including  the  nets,  &c.  about  eighty  guineas. 
The  boats  sail  with  the  evening,  and  return  with  the  morning,  tide. 
The  produce  of  each  night  is  divided  into  nine  shares ;  two  belong 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  boats,  one  to  the  owners  of  the  nets,  and 
the  residue  to  the  six  fishermen.  Two  of  these  are  generally  sea- 
men ;  but  the  others  come  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fishery.  On  leaving  the  harbour,  the 
fishermen,  with  uncovered  heads,  invoke  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
Yidence;  and  so  careful  are  they  to  deserve  its  blessings,  that 
the  fleet  never  sails  either  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  evenings,  lest 
the  -Sabbath  should  be  violated.  This  conduct,  more  the  off- 
spring  of  fear  than  of  gratitude,  arises  from  a  tradition,  that  on  a 
Sunday  evening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  tremendous  gale, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  arose  when  the  boats 
were  fishing,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  fleet,  while  several 
of  the  boats,  which  had  fled  for  refuge  to  a  neighbouring  co%'e, 
were  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  fall  of  an  impending  precipice. 

During 
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DttiiDg  the  fiftheiy^  the  price  of  the  heningv  Taries  from  three 
fhillings  to  one  per  hundred.    The   process  of  curing  them  it 
chiefly  consigned  to  wom^,  as  in  the  pilchard  trade  of  Corn- 
wall.   The  herrings  arecanied  by  girls  ,from  nine  to  thirteen 
yean  of  age*  in  baskets,   from  the  boats  to  the  curing-hpusep, 
where  women  thoroughly  rub  them  with  salt^  and  they  are  lef^  to 
purify  ti|l  the  next  mornings  when  they  are  barrelled  with  a,  layer 
of  salt  between  each  )%yer  9$  hsh.  .Thesje  are  termed  v^^Ute  hea- 
rings; each  barrel  contaips  600 ;  and  costs  the  curerj.on  the.avi^ 
rage,  nearly  twelve  shillings ;  but  when  ^Id  in  England,  generally 
produc^  twenty-five.     Thpse  fish  designed  for  red  herrit^s,  are 
at  first  r^ularly  piled  up^  with  a  J^yer  of  salt  betwjeen  eachrCQW 
offish:  in  this  state  they  remain  several,  days  to  purify^  an^  <are 
afterwards  washed ;.  when  drajned  sufficiently,  they  are  stru^gj^  l^jr 
the  mouths  on  small  rods«  and  h«ing  up  in  lofly^  houses,  erected  for 
the  purpose,  about  sixty  (eet  in  length  and  forty  broad.    Tiie 
kagth  it  divided   into  several  spaces;   and  here  the  herring- 
rods  are  hong  as  close .  at  possible,    reaching  from   the*  roof  to 
within  eight  feet  Ci  the  floor.    The  .appears^tice  of  the  herriogf, 
horn  their  regularity  and  lustrOj  when  newly  hung  up,  it  yerj 
pleasing.    Beneath  them  are  kindled  several  fires  of  the  dried  loptt 
of  oak,  which  are  kept  cpntinually  smoking  for  four  or  five  weekt> 
when  the  herrings,  being  sjifiiciently  reddened^  are.  paf^ted  in  bar* 
rels,  and  generally  transported  to  the  difl[er«ntpo|^ot  tb<;,Medi- 
teiranean.  .  A  saimon-fishery  is  likewise  carried  on  ,ifi'  Uie^  Me, 
which  previous  to  the  late  war,  exported  from  2000  to  3000  .barrels 
annually  to  Italy,  of  the  average  weight  of  150  pounds.    The  sal« 
moo  before  exportation  are  split,  and  wet  salted ;  and  after  the b^ 
rels  are  packed^  a  tufiicient  quantity  of  pickle  b  poured  in,  to  kft|» 
them  moist. 

The  cottages  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Manks  are  built  wi^ 
iht  $(kU  €ff  tarthy  and  the  roofs  are  thatched  with  straw,  which  is 
bound  down  writh  ttraw^ropes,  drawn  ovef  like  a  net,  and  fast- 
ened to  pegs  in  the  watt :  the  thatch  soon  becomes  of  a  murky 
hue,  aad  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  food  of  the  com- 
Vol,  ni.  S  noa 
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hioii  pfed^te  i«  fi«^  ^n4  potatoes,  Witt  a  kmatl  "poftioli  of  Irwli 
hi^at  occasionally;   their  bread  is  maSe  of  blrley  and  Oatmeau 
fornici  into  very  lliini  rouiid  oAes,  tike  pan-cakes,    biiring  llic 
summer  teohths,  as  the  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the* fisheries, 
the  iromen  arc  obliged  lo  attend  to  thi  getting  in  6t  ihe  barrest, 
'&€.     Mdst  of  tlie  wbinen  are  expert  reapers,  and  'the  threshing 
in  tatsiy  tipUnd  ftrms  is  wholly  performed  by  them'.     Ihd5len<^ 
h  a  predominant  'feature  of  the  Mariks*  character;   tut  the  fe- 
hisrlcsare'genyfairy'icfive  and  flvety:  tliey  wear  neUhcr  stocBngi 
%iar  shoes,  except  o'rt  par^tfcular  occasions:'  the  men  wear  shoes,  ot 
^mdals  made  of  un^ahne(i  leather,'  and  called  'kerranti.    Like  th^ 
S^Tiss  -and  Hlghladdcrsj  the  Manks  are  Warmly  aitacTbed' to  their 
val^  and  natit^  nioiinlaids ;  but  tTie  TiberkI  aKs  ihey  bave  hitherto 
hiat  Kttle  cultkalcd.    A  laite  for  Jfteratufe  is,  however,'  sprcai- 
itigi  and' as 'the  English  language  bec6mes  t>etter known,  it  wjll 
tiirdoirbted^tVct^frtbtb^eiftimenCs  still  more  congenial  tbttfecul* 
"tiraltrondiricienee.  .     .  v    '    > 

-    i%e  Mahks*  Uhgdagels'Aie'  :Erse,  ctt  a  dialect  of  that  useil  in  the 
«BighTittds  df  S^oitliitld,  hi^MrmTxed  with  many  t^Telcli,  Saxon,  and 
fH(bith%drii:  hid^'of  the  radixcs  are^ekh.    The  ^ew  Testa- 
iMlAt,  sfnd  i^etil  sdriptiiiral  publications,  "have  Uen  translated  into 
•Ihe  Mariks^tottgue ;  'copi'^M  dt  them,  to  i^e  'kmount  of  some  thon- 
*i^dA,  ^birve'bcien  dMrfbtfted  ^mong  'ih^  tnhab7ta!nts,  by  the  So- 
'defy  assbctkted  'fer^omdiiiig  Christian  iKnbwledge. 
•  *  The  iblltbdirof  the 'ebubfry  is  exceeclingty  ^TaToarable  to  indaii- 
^^ofly ;  and  it  is  probtlbiy  horn  tSiis  6ause^^hat  superslitious  opinions 
'art  so  vxtrettiefy'^tWali&'nt  among  the  inhabitants.    Collins,  in  his 
-^xviutslte  po^y,  ci^scrtt>^s  '^oto'a  as  the  Isle  whefe  "  a  ihausand 
<I|M  ikapeit  aresetn  ;**  and  many  a  rbmabticiiill  is  still,  in  the  ideas 
of  the  credulous  natives,  the  theatre  of  the  nocturnal  revels  of  iuia- 

i|$Tiary  beings: 

•  '  *ji  i  ' 

. «  Whtt  tunc,  all  in^heMi^iiVpfiktani, 
Dancing  by  mountain^  wood,  or  iCrMiii,  ? 

To  magic  melody,  the  Fays 
*    '     *lir^eri,  ahdgold,  aad  diamondt,blaae." 

*  These 
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Thc$c  "fifru  noMnzs/*  to  whpm  the  morbid  fancy  has  given  a 
'*loQalhabUati(m.  and  a  name,**  are  diyided  by  such  of  thd  inha- 
bi^^lts  a^.iire  "fkilledinvindrioriflore,**  into  the  playful  and  be- 
ai^iiai^t  ^pmj»;  an4  tbpse  who  are  sullen  an^  vindictive.  The 
fcnufif  bawpt  the  O^rj^a  of  the  brooks  ^nd  w^ter-falls,  half  con- 
^fjltfii  ;»|i)pn^^^e  |>uah^ ;  or  dance  on  the  tops  pf  the.  neighbouring; 
mpi^^:  ihl?jfjfr«i,4«^ribed  ^s^ay,  ai^d  beautiful;  in  appear- 
aac«.l^  ypoicA^  fr"i.W"^,  ^^y;  i^^^  "^^^^  admitting  more  than  i 
toi^jyt  j^ancf*  at  .their  <;Ji,arms.  The  latter  H\[e  apart  from  the 
othwb  Jind  are  tpcitlw  b^aMtJfuf  in  th^ir.person8,'nor  gorgepu^  in 
^l^.m^y.  Tljcir  hibitajipnf  arp  the  hideous  precipices  ^nd  ca-' 
ve»n$  ofi  the  sca-rtore ;  and  ^be^  th^^  "  viHt  the  gimj^^Cfi  (2)f  <(*^ 
mpQj^*'  tbtyar^  envdope^  jn  clouds. or  n}ov.ntain;fo^8.  To  these 
ibtf  Rlank9*mao  impute^.  bi«  sy/Teri^gs^^  when^  in  a  dark  storqiy 
Qtg^t,  hi$  TSSiel  is  dashed  ipfjioctp  <fn,  the  neighbouring  rock^;  and 
the  y^pjeful  ipirite  of  tbj?  tewpest  Ij^ve,  at  those  toes,  been  often 
ht9r4  to  yeUf  ^  Ip  b^ijbarqus  tnunii^h.     .        .        ^    . 

"  JB«|^f?  the,  feifj  jiiy^^rstUi^rfl^.  m^Q7  9f  the  >fanks^  like  the 
W|ti7esofi^e';>fift[^r/4/rfM/'  bpliw,}»,the  5^copd-sig|it,  ^ni  if 
wamiQg^. 91)4, f9rHi^Qpwl^d|9  9f  their  pwp  deaths,  ^ometimes^ 
JMnid  f he  ^wfu)  lilepce  of  np^ldnif  ht«  many  ijfiv?  heard  themse]v|C9 
repealfj^jly  swmfnpncdf  ,by  Jl^mff^  tpdejpart;  ^nd  sev^ral^  in  their 
looelx  r?imfefe»t  Uv?  |Df;t  vi{J|^.a  yi^ipiuiry  IJiper?!^  which^  ynsceni 
hy  ^ny  fttl^er  pefsoo^  fqlfpwed  .tfee  ^ao  d»tined  to  die,  )¥herever 
be  t^e(),  till  the  apparition  of  the  nearest  relation  then  present 
seemed  to  touch  him,  when  the  whole  instantaneously  vanished  ; 
aad  the  devoted  wretch  immediately  felt  a  cold  tremor  over  all  hiB 
frame,  and  his  heart  afflicted  with  the  sickness  of  death.*** 

5?  The 

*  MfrUn'tT9i$Tthrwsktktl$Uof  ^q^,p.t9'  Tbo  vqj^tr  are  not  the 
wnlj  pr nma  whp  b^ve  Wip^  >»  wp^r^rt^rja  appjairajjc^,  Jvep  the  c^Jc- 
bmtM  J9^ph  A44VQnn  W^iqi9|4i|4i|]ft.  H^  p^iofop^y.  qf  i^  illumined 
mm4,  paid  m^pm  dcfereace  t9t^  prabfbiljij;  qf  popobir  iiM'en^tioiiaf  ^M4^ 
i»  n  letter  sent  tp  him  by  Qovcmfff  Sa^«ir«ll^  |i^9  pubii^had  an  *'  AccoaoS 
•r  tbc  Ule  of  ^fm*'  in  t|ie y^ff  ^0^  i|  tj^a  Mywing  pa9|iH;(|:  "  4^  to  tlie 
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The  population  of  Man  liai  greatly  tncreaied  during  die  cotiM 
of  the  last  century,  and  if  still  rapidly  augmenting.  The  increase 
faai  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  humt>ers  who,  attracted  by  the' 
comparative  cheapness  of  provision,  and  the  freedom  from  heavy 
taxes  enjoyed  by  tlie  inhabitants,  have  deserted  the  coiitiguoos 
kingdoms,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  this  Isle .  When  the  peo> 
pie  were  numbered  in  the  year  1726,  they  scarcely  amOutited  to 
14,000:  within  thirty  years  afterwards  they  were  computed'  at 
io.QOO:  in  170?,  they  had  increased  to  ^,917:  and  at  the  present 
period  they  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  30,000.  The  whole  hie  is 
divided  into  seventeen  parishes :  the  towns  are  all  situated  on  the  sea* 
coast.'  The  value  of  coin  in  Man  and  England  differs  considerably, 
tweniy  shillings  English  being  equal  to  II.  3s.  4d.  Manks'  currency/ 

In  almost  every  parish  of  this  Isle  is  a  parochial  library,  and 
a  small  school,  which  have  been  found  of  much  service  In  soft* 
ening  clie  mannen  of  the  people.  These  excellent  institutions  were 
originally  began  by  Bishop  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Bray :  sinee  their 
deaths,  they  haVe  been  continued  by  subscriptioos  and  bequests. 
The  cbdrges  for  supporting  the  poor,  and  various'  expences  at^ 
tending  church  service,  are  defrayed  by  monies  collected  from 
the  congregations  ivho  assemble  in  the  diflTerent  parishes.  Hand- 
some copperpans  are  provided  in  each  church  for  receiving  the 
collections,  which  are  generally  mad6  once  or  twice  a  month. 
In  remote  parishes,  service  St  mostly  perfbrmed  In  the  Manks* 

language: 

ii|^t  being  generally  aeen  at  people's  deaths,  I  l^ve  lome  awnrftncrs  so  pro- 
bable, tluis  I  kpow  not  how  to  disbelieve  them ;  particularly  an  ancieiit  man, 
wbn  has  been  long  clerk  of  a  parish,  bat  affirmed  to  me,  that  he  almo«t  con- 
stahtly  sees  them  upon  the  death  of  any  of  his  own  parish :  And  ooe  Captain 
Leathes«  who  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  Belfast,  assared  me,  that  be  was  once 
shipwrecked  on  thisMsland,  and  lost  great  part ''of  his  crew, :  that  wlien  he 
came  oil  shore,  the  natives  told  him  he  had  lost  ihtrteen  erf  his  ihen,  for  they 
satt  so  many  lights' going^fowsfdi  the  church;  which:' iws  thie  just  dumber  losL 
Whether  these  fkncies/'  eonlinues  the  go^ehtor,  ^  proceei^  from  ignorance, 
*'tapersritioii,  or- from  any  tnditionaTy  or  hcredifable  omgve,  or  whether  Katora 
%h9  ndapted  the  ;6rgani  of  Some  pertooi  ibr  diteeraing  ^  spirit^- 1  cunnot  jm»> 
'^Mly  dttermine." 
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IsBguage ;  in  some  it  is  read  in  English  erery  firar  weeks ;  in  othen, 
the  languages  are  used  altematelj.  The  form  of  the  churebes  \k 
somewhat  peculiar:  they  are  in  general  very  long,  and  extremely 
narrow. 


.  CASTLErTOWN, 

TuoycB  considerably  inferior  to  Douglas,  in  wealth  and  mer- 
cantile importance,  demands  priority  in  deseription,  from  being  the 
residence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  of  Man,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Manks^  Parliament    The  houses  are  situated  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  9  small  creek,  that  opens  into  a  rocky  and  dan. 
geioiM  bay ;  the  difficulty  of  entering  which  injures,  in  a  <1?rtain 
degree,  the  commefce  of  the  town.    The  streets  are  spacbus  and 
tegular,  and  the  houses  mostly  neat  and  uniform.     In  the  centre  ot^ 
the  town  is  Castlk-Rushbh,  a  solid  and  magnificeot  structure  of 
freestone,  erected  on  a  rock,  and  considered  as  the  chief  fortress  in 
the  Island.    According  to  the  Manks*  traditions,  it  was  built  in 
the  year  SKX),  by  the  Danish  Prince,  Guttred,  who  lies  obscurely 
bnried  within  its  walls.    The  figure  of  the  castle  is  irregular,  nnd 
by  some  writers  said  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  Elslneur,  in 
Denmark.    The  stone  glacis  which  surrounds  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.    The  stone- work  of  the  keep,  and 
several  interior  portions  of  the  building,  are  nearly  as  entire  as  when 
fint  creeled ;  but  the  other  parts  have  been  repaired,  as  the  castle 
rbnt  been  aevcial  times  besieged.    In  tbeJ&eep  is  a  deep  dungeon 
lor  pthonett,  who  must  have  been  lowered  into  it  by  ropes,  as  there 
are  no  steps  to  descend  by,  nor  the  least  opening  for  the  admtt> 
tance  of  light,  excepting  tbrbugh  the  chinks  of  its  grated  covering. 
Hound  the  wbol^  fortress  is  a  moat,  which  is  crossed  by  a  draw- 
bridge*    This  iiabri^  was  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Kings  of 
Man,  who  resided  in  it,  in  all  the  warlike  po^up  of  feudal  mag* 
BilieeBoe  and  hnrbarisnu    Its  gloomy  brow,  crested  with  towers 

and  battlements,  rears  itself  above  the  adjacent  country,  in  all 

S3  the 
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the  miyesty  of  sullen  grandeur.*  In  this  town  is  a  neat  tni  ele- 
gant chapel,  which  was  erected  between  thr^ars  l69S  and  17(^1 » 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  jierenties.  The  first  stone  was 
laid,  and  the  chapel  consecrated,  by  the  good  Bishop  Wilton. 
Here  is  also  a  free-school,  instituted  by  Bishop  Barrow,  to  supply 
the  church,  about  1660. .  ^TWd  sfchArtf-<faitHd  was  formerly  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St  Mary,  as  early  at  the  year  1830.  The  Conrto  of 
Chancery  and  common  Law  are  held  in  this  town. 

Longncss  Pattit  Is  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  whicti  forms 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Derby  Haven.    To  this  the  little 

Isle 

*  Varioas  tra^itionnrj  and  saperstitious  tales  are  telated  of  this  tSMtt, 
attd  as  firmly  believed  by  a  portioa  of  theliativt^  at  Ae  teott  wM  aeAMCi* 
eated  facts  cf  history.  One  ule,  imerttdng  frbm  its  tingultrity,  we  riAll 
repeat  from  WaMron,  who  tobjbiiM^  that*  "  ri4ieiiioiif  at  the  narration  aaj 
appear,  whoever  teems  to  disbelieve  it,  is  looked  ou  at  a  perton  of  weak 
faith."  Suifie  hit  time,  however,  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  MankshaYo 
become  more  liberal ;  and  a  man  may  now  smile  at  the  absurd  relation,  wiih^ 
out  being  accused  of  nnsound  principles. 

"  Tbe  Castle  (says  tht  nati?«s>was  at  finrt  itihtbitiBd  by  fciiiet,  md  iAacw 
wards  by  giants,  who  contbned  in  possttsion  of  it  tiU  the  dayt  off  Hm^ 
who,  by  the  force  of  magic,  dislodged  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  bomnd 
the  rest  in  spells,  wbieh«  they  believe,  will  be  indiMolable  ta  die  end  of  the 
world.  In  proof  of  this,  they  tell  yon  a  Tery  odd  story :  they  say  there  are 
a  great  number  of  fine  apartments  under-ground,  exceeding  in  magniicence 
an^  of  the  upper  rooms:  Several  men,  of  mote  than  ordinary  courage,  have, 
in  fonuer  times,  ventured  ^tvn  \t  explore  the  secrets  of  this  \ 
dwelling-place,  but  none  of  ttiero  ever  wtafawd  tn  give  km  aeenior  o#  ^ 
Ibey  saw :  it  was,  therefone,  jadgrd  con««oitnt  that  all  the  |taitiva»  lo  It 
chouU  be  carefully  shut,  tliat.no  more  might  taftr  by  their  temerity.  Bta 
about  fifty  or  filty-five  years  vince,  a  person,  who  had  an  onoommMi  boldnest 
and  resolution,  never  left  soliciting  permission  of  those  who  had  the  power 
to  grant  it,  to  visit  those  dark  abodes :  in  fine  he  obtained  his  request,  went 
down,  mid  returned  by  the  help  of  a  clot  of  packthread  which  be  tboft  w)th 
him,  and  brought  this  amiaz«Dgdkeovtery : 

''  That,  after  having  passed  through  a  greal  nuiher  q#  taalta,  he  ciMehiaa  » 
)oii|,  narrow  pl«c^,  whic|,  the  further  he  pe^etra^  he  perteited  he  wamt 
more  and  more  on  a  descent :  till  having  travelled,  as  near  as  he  could  guetR, 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  he  began  to  see  a  little  gleam  of  light,  which,  though  it 

seemed 
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jrar4»  in  kpifh^  Th<  blit  ^QUia»  thf  mm  of  «  oKolaf  £bi^ 
imt^d  hjaa^  of  tl)«  IbirU^of  Qerbjr,  witi) m  viifw  of  ieftndtng  Ike 
^itftoce  tpt  the  harbour.    N4«r  thf  toiiP«r,«re  Ibe  Teitigw  of-tL 

limn  C^le^Tonrsb  ph  tiM)  ngd  to  Doiiglat.  The  viiblgtf  ittdC  foa? 
tfdot  nolbipg  rt«^abl? )  bu^  «llt  i^.  li^  4itlm)P^  Wk  Hie  veoflnridi 
nilm  oi  &iJtB«if*As»f T«  which  ««<  foi994«4  m  the  ^Mr  lOOt,  by 
tbe  Fdo^  }l4i:*iiwm«  irbo«i  wiydotn  a^d  Tirtii«  Mtsaoiitd  faiin  l» 

«4  be 

wnaedl  to  cone  iroiii  a  Ttit  distance,  yet  wu  the  molt  delightful  tigbt  he  had 
«V«  WMd  io  liU  Uib.  Havn^  at  length  come  to  tbe  end  of  that  lane  o  f  dark^ 
Mm^  hi  pORsivcfi  •  vn|  largt  awl  magnificam  Iwatc,  Uluqiinated  with  a  i^reat 
9m^  ca^dte^  w^t^c*  pmf  tcdad  the  li^t  jutt  iww  ineiitkmed.  Haung,  bo* 
fofa  he  hcgan  this  npe^iti^n,  welifoctified  hiondtf  with  brand  j,  he  had  qq^ 
rage  enough  to  k^nock  at  th^door,  which  as«rrant«  at  the  third  \njKk»  opened* 
and  uked  him  what  he  wanted  ?  "  I  wonid  gq  so  far  as  I  can/'  replied  one 
adventufer ;  "  be  so  kind,  therefore,  as  to  direct  mehow  to  accomplish  mj  de> 
sign,  for  I  see  no  passage  bat  that  dark  cavem  through  which  I  came."  The 
ietfant  told  him  be  rnant  go  through  that  boose,  and  accordiogi  j  led  him  through 
%  lfl»f  Pttry*  **4  ^^  ^  ^®  h«Bk  door*  He  tbco  walhed  a  ooutiderabto  way, 
md  at  hMt  hi|beld  another  bonsc*  mpce  magoi^eut  than  the  fipt }  And  tho 
windows  being  all  open,  discovered  inmuneirahle  iaipps  burning  in  everjr  room. 
Here  he  designed  aUo  to  knock ;  bift  he  had  the  curiosit/  to  step  on  a  liule 
bankj  which  commanded  a  low  parlour,  and  looking  in,  he  beheld  a  rast  table 
ID  the  middle  of  the  room,  of  black  marble,  and  on  ii  oztcnded,  at  full  lengtli, 
aiaaiH  9i  MtbctMoiMtar ;  Ibiv  by  his  aooount,  be  could  not  be  less  than  four- 
tirn  feat  toeg,  a»d,teo  or  ojewn  rannd  the  body.  This  piodigioas  fabric  la^ 
if  ilaltfpjng^  iirlth  bia  hea4  oQ  a  bQok|[  an^  a  i^wqi^  h>  him*  of  a  sise  answen« 
ble  to  thf  band  which  it  is  suppoied  ipade  use  of  it.  This  sight  was  more  tei^ 
nfying  to  oor  traveller  than  all  the  dark  and  dreary  mansions  he  had  passed 
throQgh ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  atiempt  entrance  into  a  place  inhabited 
by  persons  of  that  unequal  stature,  and  made  tbe  best  of  his  way  back  to  the 
etbtr  hftaso ;  where  the  sdlACbir^nt  reconducted,  and  informed  him,  that  if 
be  had  teotkcd  at  thAoeoonA  danri  hw  woald  haveaoen  oompany  enough,  but 
oavei  ^sf^  hlM^e  wtfun^;  oii  f^(|h  hff  jaiirofl  t0  know  what  pkce  it  was, 
«ul  hy  .yh))m^ossefff,<f ;  b.ot  th^  pth^r  replied*  p»t  thesfthingsfrer«Dot  to  h^ 
revuled.  He  then  took  his  leaver  and  by  the  same  dark  passage  got  into  the 
vaalts,  and  soon  after  once  more  ascended  to  the  light  of  the  sun." 
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be  ratted  to  thethrone  by  the  geneml coMeat df tbe  people.  Tfatt 
eitablishmettt  ceonsted  of  an  Abbot  and  twelve  Monks  of  the  Cistern 
dao  order.  Their  primitive  hotpttaKty  procured  tbem  the  honorat* 
bJe  appellation  of  ^  Akviooers  of  the  Poor  f  though  the  chatitiei 
they  bestowed,  as  well  an  their  own  nccenariet,  were  then  procured 
by  maoiial  labor.  At  length,  on  the  increase  of  their  revenues  by 
the  gifts  of  the  pious,  their  original  industry  was  exchanged  ibr 
monastic  inddeoce,  and  the  simplidty  of  their 'mode  of  living  fled 
beliare  the  demoo  of  luxury.  Their  apaitmenti  were  rendered  more 
.sumptuous,  their  habit  more  commodious,  and  their  table  more  ex* 
pensive.  The  authority  of  the  Abbot  was  also  increased ;  he  be- 
came a  Baron  of  the  Isle,  and  was  invested  with  power  to  bold  tern* 
poral  Courts  io  his  own  name.  In  the  year  1316,  the  Monasteiy 
was  plundered  by  Richard  de  Mandeville,  who,  with  a  namenwa 
tcain  of  Irish,  landed  at  Rannesway  on  Ascen^oo-day,  defeated  the 
Manks,  and  ravaged  their  country ;  but,  after  a  month's  stay,  re- 
Imbarked  with  his  adherents  for  Ireland.  Many  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Isles  were  interred  in  this  Abbey :  part  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a 
handsome  house  belonging  to  the  Deemster  Moore,  who  owok  the 
estate,  and  has  converted  the  offices  of  the  Monastery  into  out* 
houses.  The  bridge  at  Bala-sala  is  situated  in  a  romantic  spot,  and 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  usually 
called  the  Abbey  Bridge :  one  of  the  arches  is  nearly  semicircular^ 
the  other  is  somewhat  pointed ;  but  both  ape  irregular.  The  passage 
over  the  bridge  is  extremely  narrow* 

Near  Douglas  is  the  residence  of  Major  Taubman,  an  elegaift 
modern  building,  called  The  Nukhbeit,  from  its  viainity  to 
the  venerable  remains  of  an  ancient  Priory,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Saint  Bridget,  when 
she  came  Xo  receive  the  veil  from,  the  hands  of  St.  Maughold. 
This  institution,  from  the  pious  celebrity  of  its  foundress,  was 
soon .  tenanted  by  female  votaries ;  some*  of  whom  were  compel* 
led  to  assume  the  sacred  garb  by  patental  severity ;  and  otbcn 
allured  to  sacrifice  their  beauty  and  youth  at  the  shrine  ni  su. 
persUtion,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  religious  duty.    The  Prioress 

was 
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a-Baron^st  of  the  Isle,  and  field  Courts  in  her  own 
'^KiNioery  h  elegantly  fitted  np ;  the  gardens  are  spacious, 
with  great  taste.    The  vie^sof  4he  adjacent  country 
imtn^n  are  extremely  i)eantifu1« 

DOUGLAS, 

ding  to  its  ancient  orthography,  Dufglass,  h  now  the 
nve  and  populous  town  in  the  Isle,  and  enjoys  a  greater 
its  tommerce  than  any  other ;  though  hardly  a  century 
f%9»  little  more  than  a  group  of  clay-built  cottages.    This 
^  Moated  near  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay,  from  which  it 
la  triangular  fbrm,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neigh- 
^cCMintry,  as  well  as  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea,  and 
Arts  of  Cumberland  and  Lancaslitre.    The  streets  are  ex- 
frregular,  many  of  the  best  houses  being  environed  with 
cottages.     This,   by  a  late  Writer,  is  ascribed  to  the 
*,  vhich  certain  Individuals,  acquired,  by  the  clandestine 
\  that  was  formerly  carried  on  in  the  Island ;  and  which 
['the  fortunate  adventurer  to  demolish  his  paternal  hut,  that 
more  suitable  to  his  greatness  might  be  erected  on  its 
tie  Ills  less  favored  neighbour  was  obliged  to  content  himr 
rt  residence  tiarely  adequate  to  exclude  the  seventies  of  the 
The  spirit  of  architectural  elegance,  however,  seems  to 
[vhlted  Douglas ;  for  the  houses  which  skirt  the  fine  river  that 
harbour,  have  an  air  of  superior  beauty,  and,  with  the 
^and  adjacent  scenery,  compose,  at  high  water,  a  pleasing 
The  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  near  the  town,  h 
and  stately  building.     It  was  erected  at  a  considerable 
by  a  merchant,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  sale  of  the 
but,  soon  after  that  Iransnclion,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  for 
i  i^eneral  consternation  that  prevailed  having  occasioned  a 
kat  all  property  was  insecure. 

^ ^Advance  of  Douglas  to  importance  may  be  estimated  by 
convivial    societies,    assemblies,    race-course,    and    theatre : 

the 


tike  laUer  was  ettcted  «  few  ycam  ago  b7  C»t^Uy4  TfVUWn  w^tk 
the  benevolent  design  of  contributing  to  the  i;eUef  of  the  ppor; 
b«t^  iiom  the  penury  of  dtamalie  genius  in  this  ^land*  tbe  ^« 
lairen  of  Melpomene  were  found  to  be  too  fow  to  leoond  effec- 
tually bb  charitable  intentions.  Card-partres  are  rery  freqvent ; 
and  Douglas  has  been  said  to  contain  some  "  awful  monuments 
of  excessive  gaming."  Dcirfng  the  herring  fishery,  Douglas  it  a 
sc«n«t  of  general  festivity:  "  this  season  is  a  jubilee  tatbe  fishci^ 
men,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  come  in  groups  from  the  inte* 
rbr  parts  of  the  country  to  heighten  it.  The  Manksmao  shakea  off 
his  wonted  sloth  and  melancholy,  and  assumes  an  air  of  gaiety 
•nd  mirth.  The  day  is  passed  in  banquetuig»  and  fiowii^  cups  go 
xoond :  gladness  smiles  in  every  eye ;  the  song  echoes  from  every 
corner ;  and>  not  unfrequently,  dances  conclude  the  festivity  of  the 
ftight.'*^ 

In  Douglas  is  a  Free-school,  and  a  small  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St* 
Matthew ;  and  on  an  eminence,  west  of  the  town,  is  St.  George's 
Chapel,  a  spacious  and  elegant  modern  building,  with  galleries^ 
and  an  handsome  organ.  This  was  proposed  to  be  erected  by  sub- 
scription, and  the  funds  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Ber. 
George  Mason,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  but  the  Prelate  dying  ioiol- 
Tent,  the  persons  employed  in  its  construction  have  never  been  paid. 
The  population  is  computed  at  nearly  3000:  the  laboriqgdassci 
derive  part  of  their  subsistence  from  an  extensive  linen  manufactoiy, 
some  tan-yards,  snuff  and  tobacco  factories,  brewenet»  &c.  The 
number  of  houses  is  about  900.  Douglas  is  in  the  parish  «f 
KirkBraddea:  the  parochial  church  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  n 
group  of  aged  trees,  two  miles  from  the  town. 

1  he  Bay  of  Douglas  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  aboni  three 
miles  in  extent  from  Clay-head  to  Douglas-promontory.  The 
neighbouring  high-lands  render  it  an  asylum  from  the  tempcsla 
of  the  north-west  and  south ;  but  to  the  storms  of  the  east  it  is 
much  exposed:  both  points  present  a  dangerous  and  rocky 
shore.  The  Bay  is  visited  by  abundance  of  fish,  particuUrly 
fod  and  salmon;  the  latter  are  small,  but  their  delicacy  and 
f  fiavoiir 
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iitdor  am  extret*^  imm,  GMock^  ix  dog-lish,  are  alto,  yety 
plenty,  aad  are  Ireqaeaily  eaten  by  tkc/ lower  classes*  At  low  water, 
the  Bay  b  entirely  dry.  andkoonudered  as  the  best  dry  havbour 
in  St.  George's  efaabnel:  ks  depth  is.  suffioieat  for  tessels  of  pQO 
tdAf.  A  t^ery  hatidsonie  new  pier,*  and  light-housfe,  have  heca 
laiely  ofeeted,  at  ao  expenee^of  upwards  of  90,000l«  granted  kf 
Otfveroment :  the  fittt  stone  was  laid  by  the  Uuke  of  Athol^  in  'Ibe 
year  ndS.    The  walks  round  the  pier  and  bay  are  exoeediogl> 

pleasant. 

*  Great  fwri  of  the  aneient  pier,  with  the  light-house,  wae  dethwyed  in  « 
viefent  stonii  in  tlie  year  lisa ;  And  the  damage  was  further  aognented  in 
Septcntber>  1187,  when  the  iiibahitant»  af  Douglai  witnedwd  a  scene  ofdis- 
IrCM  and  honor  that  baa  rarely  been  equalled.  The  tempeal  and  its  destruc- 
CiTe«flects  b«vc  been  thus  described  by  a  modern  author. 

"  The  preceding  day  was  delightfully  serene ;  the  sky  pure  and  anclonded ; 
and  the  ran  shone  forth  in  all  its  strength  and  beanty.  In  the  morning  about 
foor  hundred  of  the  boats  ap))^ared  irt  tira  bay  and  harbour,  deeply  laden  witb 
heinngs  to  the  aaioant  of  50001.  Oladnew  emiled  in  crery  eye,  and  ihoaoag 
•f  mirth  gave  new  energy  to  labor.  The  eariier  part  of  the  day  was  passed  la 
anladlng  the  boats,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  festivity.  The  herring- 
gpound  was  then  off  Clay-head  and  Itaxey,  about  three  leagues  from  Douglas. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  boats  again  sailed  thither,  there  was  no  indication  of 
a  change  in  the  weather ;  hut  at  midnight  a  brisk  equinoctial  gale  arose,  and 
lbs  dihenaea,  impelled  by  their  asaal  timidity,  Oed  to  the  harboar  oTDoogiaa 
lor  ralnge.  On  the  ruiaa  of  the  iigftt-hovae  was  fixed  a  slender  pwit,  from  which 
hang  a  swall  lantern :  this  wretched  substitute  was  thrown  down  by  one  of  the 
But  boati,  in  its  eagerness  to  gain  the  harbour.  The  consequences  were  dread- 
ihl.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  horror  and  confusion.  The  darkness  of  the 
flight,  the  raging  of  the  sea,  the  vessels  dashing  against  the  rocks,  the  cries  of 
the  fishertnea  pertihng  in  Ibe  waves,  and  tlM$  shrieks  of  the  women  on  sboiv, 
bapiMad  widi  a  asnaation  of  horror,  as  none  but  a  spectator  cab  possibly  coa- 
eeiva!  When  the  aierving  came,  it  presented  an  ^wful  spectacle :  the  beach 
and  rocks  covered  with  wrecks,  and  a  group  of  dead  bodies  floating  in  the 
harbour.  Li  some  boats  whole  faoiilies  perished.  The  shure  was  crowded 
with  women  :  some.  In  all  the  frantic  agony  of  grief,  alternately  weeping  over 
the  corses  of  father,  brother,  and  husband ;  and  others  sinking  In  the  embrace 
of  thoae,  whom,  a  moiaoal  before,  'thay  imagined  atere  buried  k  the  waves. 
Tht,bdillei>fSia^  oeaatd  ;  tcs  eagemeaa  yielded  to  the  feelii^  of  nature ;  aa 
awful  gloom  sat  on  every  rount^naooe  ;  and  every  bosom  either, bled  with  its 
own  anguish,  or  sympatbised  with  the  sufferings  of  others." 

Robertton'i  Tomr, 
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pleasant.  Near  the  mouth  of  fkt  harbosr  are  llie  ruini  of  an  oM 
i^ihkI  tower,  now  used  at  a  temporary  priieit  for  crimiiials. 

Laxbt  U  ft  gfoap  of  cottagei»*aeatAl  in  the  botoin  of  a  deep 
gitoy  near  the  bottom  of  a  retired  creek,  Ibrmed  by  the  ri?er 
Laxcy,  wihich  flows  from  the  foot  of  Snaffiefd,  the  hi§he«l  moua« 
tain  in  the  Ule,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  aichetp  at  the 
cslremlty  of  the  village.  The  creek  opens  into  an  extensire  bay» 
which  aboands  with  every  kind  of  fla^fish ;  and  might,  at  a  small 
expenoe,  be  made  a  very  commodious  harbour  for  vevels  of 
considerable  burthen ;  but  at  present  it  is  not  suflkiently  sheltered 
Iffom  the  east  winds.  An  oyster  bank,  in  eighteen  feet  water, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  two  miles  broad, 
extends  from  Laxey  Bay  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Maaghold 
Head.  Considerable  quantities  of  coarse  linen  are  bleached  in 
this  parish.  On  an  elevated  site  by  the  road  side,  near  the 
tillage,  is  a  small  circular  range  of  stones,  some  few  standing 
erect,  and  othen  leaning  towards  the  centre,  which  apparently 
has  formed  a  Kistvaen,  but  is  now  mutilated:  this  monument 
bears  the  name  of  the  Cloven  Stones.  Some  lead  mines  near 
Laxey  are  reported  to  yield  ore  richly  impregnated  with  silver. 
The  mountain  Snqffield  is  about  three  miles  north-west  of  this  y\U 
Inge:  Its  height^  as  taken  by  the  haioaicter,  is  380  yards.  Fnm 
the  towering  summit  of  this  stupendons  pyramid  the  prospect  is 
extensive  and  sublime.  Immediately  beneath  are  the  lesser  moon- 
tains  of  Mona,  witb  all  its  romantic  hills  and  vales,  beauUfuIIy 
interspersed  with  rivers,  villages,  and  towns :  more  distant  is  the 
mukitmdinoue  ocean,  covered  with  many  a  white  sail,  and,  when 
glowing  witb  the  tints  of  the  evening  sun,  presenting  a  picture  of 
enchanting  beauty.  The  view  is  terminated  only  by  the  m^estie 
heights  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms ;  the  mountains  of  Comber- 
land,  Gaibway,  Caernarvonshire^  and  ArUow,  being  all  within 
reach  of  the  eye. 

KiRK-M  AUG  HOLD  is  now  a  lonely  and  inconsiderable  vil* 
lage,  but  anciently  possessed  an  extended  portion  .of  celebrity : 
its  name  was  derived  from  the  following  legend.     **  About  the 

close 
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cloce  of  thtf  fifth  ce&tiiry,  St.  Maughold,  «bo  b«d  formerly  beett 
a  etptaiifi  of  Ifish  baitclHti,  waft'ckst  opon  tht«  bte^  hi  cIltM 
kitUem  boat.  Ins  bands  manacled,  and  bis  feet  loftden  irltb  fcttefs. 
Soefa  ari  object  natdrafRy  atrtfke  tbil  attention  of  the  Bisbop  of  f he^ 
Iitei-  Wbo  rece'fted  hira  w?tbf  adiiih'atioh  and  pity ;  partictH^Hy, 
irhen  the  Siint  infoniied  biin/that  ibis  seterity  and  danger  h« 
^ontarfly^ttfferedas  a'peAanceibr'bit  fti^tn^  viclcedness.  'fie 
retired  to  «  scffitary  bi/t  In  tbis  mountdnoas*  district,  where  bis 
penitence,  srusieriiy,  and  piety,  cansed  him  tb  be  so  greatly  vene- 
rated, that,  00  tbe  Mhop^  death,  be  was  api>olhted  to  the  vacant 
See  by  tbe-tmammous  voice  of  tbe  Manks^  tisiUk  ^knd  afterwards 
became  lifghly  dist^n^mshed  by'bis  d^Vodf'^i^  fiSly' conduct.^ 
Tbe  parocbi&l  church  h  dedlciitled  to  tb(s  Ssllh^;''  Ititahds  on  a 
Tery'  lofty  prdmontor^^  \h  tbe'cenh^  xSf'  a  sp'at?ous  cbu'rch->arJ; 
wbicb  it  enclosed  ivitb  a  strong  l^ank  of  earth,  faced 'on  theont^ 
ward  side  wftb  stones:    Mslnyaflcfebt'graVeitttfn^' aire' scattered 
over  Ibis  extensive  ineTOsnte,  m  Welt  ifs  seWdd^crasei,  apparently 
Danish.  Near  tbe  cfav^b'^gate  Is  m  beiiatlftil^  qusidJ^hgular  'coluauu 
or  pfllar,  orfiamented  wHb  neat 'te'tff^ure/'ifnd' several  figures'; 
-some  of  tbem  are  supposed  lb  reilbir  tioKKe  iiistory  of  St.  Maughol^ 
Under  the  rocks  fbrming  tbe  falolB  pibmoniory  ctklted  St.  Maug^ 
hMh  Head,  is  a  fine  sprfng,"a1sb'iaameid  after  this 'Saint,'  the 
waters  of  whicU  were  anciekitly  reputed  ib  hi^e  the  property  of 
preventiiig  Barrenness.    The  ^fi{^oas  '^dmmuntty  of  St.  Bees,  fk 
Cumberland^  was   possessed  of  some'  Valuable   jproperty  10  U& 
parmh ;  and  a  small  sum  is  now  paid  anoualTy  to  St.  8ees  School, 
for  which  the  parishioners  of  Afaugfaold  cl^im,tbe  r$gbt  of  s^o^iiuf 
two  .children  thither  to  be  iDStructedl,;grMls. .. 

.^     .RAMSEA^^,"../";:   .    '. 

Is  a  neat  town,  containing  about  300  houses,  buUt  00  tbe  shoo^ 
of  an  extensive  bay,  which  m|g^t  be  rendered  capableof  affprding 
anchorage  .and  security  to  very*  large  vessels  (but  is-'ngnr  partiaAy 
choaked  with  sand.    The  harboor  is  pmtectedby  a  fnt,  guarded 

'  wIMi 
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uMi  90fml  cannDA : ^hp  lanar favt 9f t^HgM-kqw^ if  mfd f^^ 
tpnporary  l^i¥^  T^e  chief  aHAple  of  exfOf«  if  ffa^  Thft 
Deemster  of  the  northforn  dprtirict  fWlMei  ^d  htM%kf»fimW^  tkil 
town,  TJie  laod  ia  tbif  vicMilty  it««^U  c«IU7aifd»  4M>4W(ks.«it 
high  fttei.  Seyisrai  Ixiat^  with  good  a9wiimo^tioos  for  p9«KP9cn» 
tail  weeklj  from  this  port  to  Liverpool  im^,  Vl^hitehaireo^' 

,|n  the  pariah  of  J^K  ^nnnJLAn,  north  of  f  uraBK,  fF«  jefff»l 
curipsitief.;  paiticiilaflj  an  ancieqlt  onUpi^bin^i^t  i^.  f^V^clnmy, 
sit^ated  pn  a  ftnall  ni^urai  mioenee^  iaaTery.l^v^  diitfict  U 
18  of  a  square  fa^rq*  iRiUi  a  jiolble  ^aation  9t  ea^h  fpgbe  t  thf  yhfh 
sorrpunded  nfUh  *  ve^^,  of  yery  m^A^  diiofli^kmf' » 'T<;il  wc» 
ia ^^  fine  pi^^  fK  giq^o/ii^.soolc  ^  mocfriwik^vr.  t^o  ipi|el,i£.tfcf 
bastion jicid.  TfLtoj^ttn^  aif.effetftMftiljI.to  pfq»f  ^fl^.l^^pqpf.  wi^llig 
from  the  c.flfecb,of /jrc.apm;  all  tji^  .wprfca  a^pe  ifi  f;oap^1«tfi.  piffoy- 
jfjition,  Maff;5  }>anpw?  .^^9  *lfo,  to  he .  n\?t  wf^i  in  IJiia  piinsh « 
fome  of  tjienveoyj/pned  ^b^^acge-jtooetpbuo^d  ffAw^f%  ir  th^ 
^tfth.  .In  a  bf^w  Ah^t  xaf^opeiied  h/^^  ^r,  CKalopfr^  A«^»* 
teen  rottou  eftrtf^en,,  ppi^^  ^JN^  ijM*^.  ««i;nrj^QV4  their 

mouths  dPwo^a^d;'wili».;<j!^?.^q»jtfar  Hw  ^f>thi^Jn4  W  «f 
white  sa^^,  9^tzmnfS,^hW;)f0f^  vJi^<;|l^,.frQpi  their  M|Uleoe«» 
werc^/hooght  to  b9ve.^ef?n.|>i|fi^  in  the  fhflfcjiryf^d  it  a  ifnaie 
$tone,pil^r.  ipjt^.aRiiaVp*JiA^ptJ0O^.;7Jiicb.hfa  j^een^y^F^^m^ 
4ated  by, Mr,  Beawfo^,  .^f  A^iy,  in  I^aad.,.  ''  7^  ^  t^ £/Jf 

<r  ^^  TYi^re  it^^haps*  no  coohtry  in  which  more  Iltinic  inscriptions  are  to  b« 
met  with,  particulvly  on  fiiierai  monamentf.  The/  are  gen jfa'lTy  cut  bpdn 
Ung  fiat  rag-stones,  and  are  to  be  read  from  the  bottom  upwards.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  generally  upon  one  edge  pf  |l|e  itenes ;  and  ii|x»n  both  sides  are 
crosses,  and  little  embellishment  of  men  on  horseback,  or  in  arms ;  stags,  dogs, 
birds,  aiid  other  devices.  In  several  of  the  hari^s  have  been  found  nms  full 
oir  burnt  bones,  white  And  fresh  aft  when  interred ;  and  in  the  Hut  century  was 
}t^  up  several  ^rais  daggers,  and  other  mifitary  instruments ;  with  some  naiis 
^afpiins  goM.  !ha»iiig«o  the  small  end  rivets  of  tl^e  same  metal,  vhicb,  frem 
i^tjtks^  makj^ji^ptat  tt>'>a]re  hae*  tlie  mils  of  a  seyal  taiget/* 

Sse  BisJkfp  WUmti*9  Csnclsc  ilccsaat  oftkU  Uif, 


Btdw^ft^B  Cowmvf  eke  gvntitrt  f^Menat  iK  4h]fe  fiMio^^M^tti 

•M,  fli  t*Mit  iOM*  mile  fiiMh  4lM  VUl^gb  -«r  KiYk>liliclf8^i«  Tbufe 
filMe  tte  ic«n  ii«tt4y  i^i^MllC  (^^the  pmwt  f^tropolikid.^vto 
lias  ^xpeoiM  oomliMBMe  turns  in  imprMing  tKe  nftateJ  TIbe 
girdeoi  mad  tmNu  «v  f^teiMril  $  aiMI  tfitt  dttees  tre  «Mit«iiienf  t 
AajwMd  I*  tir  boiw  ft  a  vnlali  «ft«i^l. 

&ni«hlifo«ii«L  la  tfn  eatMtilvcfr  village,  pleiBtiritly  tituatedoeir 
tkt  aak  Mmr  tM«titiWo«  ^'nb«  dMroti^^trd  i»  a  Mfy «|uare 
flllarof  %Ir  Amw,  «leb  an  liiier^pflliii  In  Ibiaie  eiiaraelcn,  wl^h 

4#^ee3fi|A»r ;  fait  their  'mpeolii«'  explAiatiom  IWnish  a  wiiigvlar 
spcctoien  of  the  anceitaibiy  which  atleBtUei«etrantlalM>of«iMn«ft 
iimcifiAihni.  rMLBtkmbMmmdMlt^MMkmti 

Fcr  the,  «UM  qfJvaifir,,.^^ipfi  ffD^iiI,,  ihi$  croMvwfirtg^Jig 
B^  Sir  John Prestwicb,  Bart,  it  iiz%  translated  thus  diffeivntly : 

Iimifti  Wb  cVutdh-^atd  h  Mdflier  Itutiic  inscription,  on  a 
square  ttone  pillar ;  and  also  a  plain  tomb,  to  th<  memory  4f 
Mldp  WTftbn,  i^hb,  Itfl^'a^lii^  paf^ted  hi  acts  df  exemptary  boic- 
^MttMft  mid  t^etjr,  l»«t  'buried  in  tUit  cemetry  In  March,' 177S, 
9if9€MlthtiM,  ahdiAh^r'VesOgesof'aiidentthaQiiers,  iMreiifteltf* 
tng  In  il&la'piriih:  the  VUdtiO'h^  h  cobposcti  of  sinaSl  ^nt% 
iKiped  toj^eucla 

•        ••    .KEEI,  .  • 

AncIintlt  called  Holm,  is  a  small,  Jbut  pleasant,  towo, 
situated. on  the  western  side  of  the  Isle,  near  |he  margin  iof  a 
tpaciout  bay,  abounding  with  variety  of  fish,  and  particularly  the 
red,  or  Vermillion  cod,  the  fiesh  of  which  is  extremely  delicate. 
The  harbour  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  smugglers ;    but, 

since 


Buce'ibe  dectineof  Cbeir  illlcU  trtSic,  it  hat  bem  Aegleded*  intf 
is  povv.  so  greatlj  iajUfed,  UiatcMily  vctieKs  of  light  burthen  ota 
en4er.it.  The  number  of  hoi|s«t  in. Peel (it,iienriy  flSO:  tit^inhabi- 
4ji(tfs  are  computed  at  about  1400.  A  frae-gfRnimar  school,  m 
mathematical  school*  and  an  English  charity  sehoot^  have  been 
established  here.  Among  the  locka  thai  fari»  the  «orth  betradaiy 
of  the  bay»  is  a!  range  of  romantics  and  gfotesct^ecavams^suppoaed, 
by  the  more  credukMia«atiyes»,^.^be  thewblatfaneous  palacettff 
^he  malignant  spirits  that  haunt  the  Jife«  The  soutbem  etlreiaily 
of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Peel  I^i  vMch»  with  its  Cattle^  GMbedtnl 
Church  of  Uie  JDiocese,  &c«  haahflea  thur.daicribed  mtfie'tlxtk 
'volume  of  Crose'iADtiquities.'  '  ' 

"  Pebl  CASTLB.aiaikk^on.  a.«BaU''iaekf  Mind,  abo^t  109 
yards  north  of  the  town.  The  channel,  which  divides  it  from 
the  main  land,  at  high  watet*  M  Ver)rileep>  b'dt  whenthe  tide  It 
out,  IS  scarcely  mid-leg  deep,  l^eing^  c)bly  separated  by  a  little 
rivulet,  which  flows  from  Kirk-Jarmyn  mountains.  The  en- 
trance into  this  Island  is  on  tne  south  side,  where  a  flight  of 
stone  steps*  now  nearly  derooliahedA  though* strongly. crampef 
with  iron,  come  over  the  rocks  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  turning 
to  the  left,  others  lead  through  a  gateway  in  the  side  of  a  square 
tower,  to  the  castle*  AfUoinlng  to  this  tower  ia.a  stfo^g  vaaked 
guard-room. 

"  The  walls  inclose  an  irregular  polygon,  w4iose  afea/conteim 
about  two  acres.  They  ar^  ;flaakfd  wllh^tq3va*«  a^^^Si^  reoM^k- 
ably  rough,  being  built  with  a  cpane  grey  stone,  butcmgoed  and 
faced  in  ^any  parts  with.a  redgfttibuad  {nthc;«eigbboorhood. 
It  is  highl;  probable  that  this  Island  has  been  fyx^nd  iu  some 
manner  ever  since  the  churches  were  built ;  but  the  present  works 
are  said,  by  Bishop  Wilson,  tq.hate  been  constructed  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  flrst  encompassed  it  with  a  wall,  probably 
about  the  year  1500. 

••  Here  ai'e  the  remains  of  two  churches;  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick,  the  era  of  its  erection  unknown ;  the  other,  called 
St.  German\  or  the  Cathedral,  constructed  about  the  year  1245. 

It 
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".  IlM'kuikiQtliQfofinofa^rati,  imtb  acbantgrey  itoHe;biit 
Qiegllgl^f  window-etMH,  and  arches,  are  fioigned  and  fermedWith 
i:stQQe  fpuod  in  (he  iMtlghbourbood  almost  a$  red  as  brick.  ThN 
mixUipe4)f*oolors  baa  a  4}least»g.ieffiKt»  and  gina  a  rhsbmas  and 
vvifty  ta  tbe  buiWini^  Tbe  cathedral  is  nowr  extremely  fuMut; 
nticb  of  .i(  is  vmofii^d,  and  the  reniaioder  bo  onrndetabbp^t  of 
xapavy  jthat  H..miiMoot<be: over  safe  fora  c^ogregalion  to'ass^mbltf 
in  it.  ,Xbe  mtHntn  part'Of  it  luas  ibtf  epiboopal  cemetery ;  add  tbe 
iabobitniita  still  ibwy  wilhltt  aod  about  iu  ^vralis.  Ben^tb  thef 
eastcp^most  fwft  h  the  godesiastigal  priaon :  ihe  descent  into  this 
vaolt  is  by  eigbteen  steps }  and  the  roof  is  vanhed  by  tbirfeen  tfbit 
ftnaiagp^ilit^'Atlebet^tand  soiipDrted  by  aaoniiy-rfiortrwhii-hexa* 
goaal  pillars,  only  twenty-one inch^  abore  .ground.  Th^.ftbttom 
of  this  place-is  extremftly  roagb*;  and  in  the  no^ih- weft' comer  is  a 
^*^jrOr^riilg#'wbtCb  nsostbaipe  add^  gteaily  to  the  batural  damp* 
aess  of  the  place,  to  wbich  Ibnreis  no  other  air  oi*  light,  bnt  what  it 
admitled  thipongh  a  small  window  .at  .the  east  end, 

'f.  AJk^  tbe  middle  of  tbe  area,-  a.  Mttte  to  the  noitbward  of  th^ 
cbttfchesj  is  m  square  pytamidicai  mount  of  eailh^  terniinating  ob* 
tuialy.  Each  of  its  sides  faces  one  of  tbe  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass^  and  measures  about  seventy  yirds.  Time  and  weather 
have  rounded  off  its  angles ;  but,  on  a  careful  obsenwtlon;  it  will  be 
fooad4ebave4ieen  originaJiy  ef  the figura  here  described.  Tumuli 
of  thi9  kind  are  not  ondommon  in  the  isUbd**' 

The  jcastle  wasJbr  many  yean  the  midenee  of  thb  Princes  of 
MoBb^aad  hat  libewise  been  tbe  pfarce  where  vaHous  iHultrious  per- ' 
•QMhave  beea  confined*  Eleanor,  wife  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Olottcester,  was  imprisoned  here  till  her  death,  on  a  charge  of  witch* 
craft ;  and  her  unquiet  spirit  Is  still  said  to  haunt  the  place  at  mid- 
night. In  the  vicinity  of  Peel,  a  peculiar  white  marl  is  dug ;  and  in 
the  quarries,  the  horns  and  other  bones  of  Ms,  or  stags,  have  fre* 
quently  been  discovered :  some  of  tiie  former  measure  nine  feet ;  and 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  bones,  tbe  animals  to  which  they  belong- 
ed are  supposed  to  have  been  seventeen  feet  high. 
TheTTMWALD,  or  Tynwald  Mount,  as  it  is  generally,  but  im* 
Vot.  JII.        '  T  properly 

a 
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properly  ca!led»  stands  about  three  mites  from  Peel,  near  the  sMe  of 
the  high-road  to  Douglas.  Its  name  is  compounded  of  the  Brilish 
vronds  Tyug,  and  vah  signifying,  the  Juridical  HUL  It  is  an  artf«» 
£cial  mount  of  earth,  covered  with  turf,  ha?ing  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
on  the  south  side  for  ascending  to  the  summit,  fts  Ibrm  Is  that  of 
nn  obtruncated  cone,  divided  into  three  stages,  or  ciicles,  regularly 
advanced  three  feet  above  each  other;  but  proportionably  dimi- 
fished,  both  in  curcuit  and  width,  to  the  lop,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  yards  in  diameter.  Here,  when  the  laws  are  promulgated,  the 
Governor  is  seated  under  a  canopy  of  state ;  while  the  other  estates 
•4nd  people  respectively  occupy  the  lower  circles,  and  the  contiguous 
area.  The  whole  was  originally  sonoonded  by  a  ditch,  and  rampart 
of  earth,  (now  nearly  destroyed,)  inclosing  a  space  in  the  shape  d^ 
right-angled  parallelogram,  within  which,  and  facing  the  steps,  is  a 
smaU  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  where,  pnevioos  to  the  promul- 
gation of  any  new  law,  the  chief  magistrates  attend  divine  mrship  t 
this  chapel  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  The  entrance  to  the  i nclosnre  ft 
reported  toMvebeen  under  some  transverse  imposts,  reslii^oo  up- 
right stone  jambs;  but  these  are  now  removed.  ■  Neither  htslo^y 
nor  tradition  record  the  em  of  the  erection  of  theTynwatd  ;  IhiI» 
judging  from  its  name  and  appropriation,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Aborigines  of  the  district. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  furlongs  fiom  thesoutbem  extremity 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  isasraall  rocky  Island,  called  the  Calf.  Thisis 
fenced  nmod  by  gkiomy  caverns  aud  stupendous  precipices,  and 
tenanted  by  a  great  variety  of  sea  birds,  whose  shrill,  diseo^dinl 
t^nes  incres^se  the  effect  of  the  sensations  that  arise  from  the  wlldneai 
of  the  scenery* 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

t  &EVIOUS  to  the  Roman  IiiT&siaii,  Dbrbysrirb  formed  a  part 
of  the  oatiOB  of  the  CoEiTANr,  which  indttded  likevrise  tHe  coun* 
ties  of  NottiDgbam^  Lincoln,  Rntland,  Leicester,  and  Northampton. 
Thetorm  Qfriiani  it  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  probbly  had  Its* 
origin  in  the  firitish  word  Corani,  or  Coramaid;  appellations  denot- 
ing men  that  ane  libera},  generoos,  or  lavish.*  In  the  Historical 
Triadet,  the  Corahi  ans  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  **  three  mo- 
leitationi  tJiat  came  into  thit  Island,  and  never  went  away  again  :^ 
and  in  another  ancient  memorial  in  the  Welsh  language,  they  are 
cjasied  among  the  aeveo  nation*  that  invaded  Britain  :  the  order  of 
ibeir  Advent  is  placed  immediately  before  that  of  the  Romans.  By 
i}ie  latter  people,  Derbyshire  was  incloded  in  the  division  Fl  a  via 
CjiSAitiiKtis;  but  during  the  Saxon  domination,  it  became  part  of 
the  kjogdom  of  Mercia ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Notttnghamshire,  were  distinguished,  from  their  situation 
being  principallf  on  the  northern -side  of  the  river  Trent,  by  the 
name  of  J/^fcis  Aqidlonares,  The  administration  of  the  civil  policy 
of  theae  two  counties  appears  to  have  been  generally  entrusted  to 
the  same  chief  oflScest  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third :  the  sheriff 
vas  the  tame ;  and  the  assises  of  both  districts  were  held  at  Notting-' 
ham ;  bat  nbout  this  period  the  bui^esses  of  Derby  purchased  the 
right  of  having  the  assises  for  their  own  shtre  held  alternately  at 
their  owtt  town.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the  year  1566, 
when  an  act  was  pasted  for  allowing  a  sheriff  to  each  county :  from 
this  time,  with  a  few  exceptioi^s,  the  aissiaes  have  been  held  at 
Derby. 

Derbyshire  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Island,  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  east  and  west  seas.  On  the  north  its 
hoondaries  are  Yorkshire,  andpaK  of  Cheshire,  the  river  Etherow 

T  2  separating 
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•eparatiog  it  firom  the  latter :  on  the  west  it  it  divided  from  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire,  by  the  Goy t,  the  Dove,  and  the  Trent:  8oathwar4» 
it  is  skirted  by  Leicestershire,  t>ut  has  ooeof  its  parishes  surrounded 
by  that  county ;  on  the  east,  it  is  imnded  by  Nottingharosbire :  its 
dividing  limits  on  this  and  the  north  side,  are  roostJy  artificial.  T^^ 
figure  of  Derbyshire  is  extreipely  irregular,  itl'sidtteomelimesiwe]* 
ling  into  projections,  and  sometimes  diininishiag  into  eurves.  lit 
extent,  in  its  longest  diameter,  fram  north  tosahitJi,ts  nearfy  Afty 
five  miles ;  its  breadth,  at  Uie  nprtbem  extremity,  is  about  thirty* 
three;  but  it  contracts  as  it  ad^apcf^  southward, .tad  near  i(»  junc- 
tion vith  Leicestershire,  aloi9st  narrovs  t^.a  point*  It'oontaiDt 
YSO^OiO  acres,  six  hundreds,  about  U6  parishes^  11  market  towns, 
33,191  hopses,  and  161,142  inhabitants.  In  the  latter  respect,  fts 
numbers  have  greatly  increased  since  the  time  of  tlte  venerable 
Bede^  who  fixes  the  population  of  this  and  thQCOunty  of  Nottingham, 
at<no  more  than  700p  families. 

The  general  ap{^sirance  of  Derbyshire  is  exttemejy  ^iniAilar, 
its  southern  and  northern  parts  exbibitiBg  a;strikiiig  eontrut: 
the  former  is  neither  particularly  rem^able  for  its  hilb  or 
Tallies;  but  the  latter  is  eroijiientty  distinguished  by  a  long  and 
continued  succession  of  both.  Frpin:this  irregularity  of  surfiice, 
the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  county  are  generally  denominat- 
ed  the  High  Peak,  and  the  HTap^takt,  or  Low  Peak^  the.sootheni 
part  has  not  received  any  particular  appellation* .  The  mountainous 
tract  of  country  which  comm^ces  in  the  how.  Pea](,  .extends  in 
one  great  chain,  varying  in  breadth>  to.  the  .southern  extiemity  of 
Scotland.  Its  coune,  in  this  county, .  ineUnes  somewhat  to  the 
west ;  but  as  it  advances,  it  spreads  nQrUKrly,  and  at  length 
fills  up  the  whol^  of.  the  north-west  aogl^  and  also  .hcMnches  off 
to  the  east.  The  ground  in  th^  southern  extremity,  of  the 
Peak  rises  gradually  into  hills ;  and  these,  in  their  progress 
northward,  being  piled  upon  ona  another,  &>rm  the  very  elevated 
tract  palled  the  Jiigh  P<:ak.  The  most  considerable  eminences 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  arc  Uie..  mouutains  Axredge,  aad 
finder-scout.    The  former  is  situated  near  Buxton,  and  was  cal« 

culated 
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tQlated>  by  Mr.  Whitehunt:,  to  be  Jhout  2106'  feet'bigher  than  the 
town  of  Derby ^  and  1000  feet  above  the  valley  in  which  Buxton* 
HaB  stands.  The  'latter  rises  neaf  the  centre  of  the  north-west 
aogie:  its  height  faais  not  been  siscertained  ;  but,  as  it  overlooks  all 
tlie  neighbouring  eminences/  its  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  yet 
Heater.  The  superior  height  of  these  two  mountains  is  confirmea 
by  the  observation^  that  clouds  rest  on  them  when  they  pass  over 
the  intermediate  high  grouiids. 

The  High  Peak  is  a  region  of  bleak  barren  heights,  and  long- . 
extended  moors,  interspersed  with  deep  vallies,  through  which  the 
small  streams  take  their  course.  Etere  the  scenery  is  in  many  parts 
romantic  and  subliitie ;  but,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  picturesque 
effect  to  that  of  other  mountainous  tountries.  Beauty,  indeed,  is 
only  resident  in  the  vallies;  the  high  ground  appearing  dreary,  and 
destitute  of  enter^inment ;  and  in  many  situations  not  a  single  house 
or  tree  is  seen,  to  divert' the  eye' of  the  traveller,  or  relieve  the* 
weariness  that  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  sterility  and  naked- 
ness. Unpleasing,  however,  and  even  disgustful  to  the  imagination,' 
as  them'cbfs  are,  they  yet  serve  by  way  of  contrast  to  heighten  the 
beaaty  of  the  dales  fthd  valHes  by  which  they  are  intersected  ;  and 
the  sudden  change  which' these  occasion  in  the  appearance  of  tlie' 
county,  dt  once  surprises  and  interests:  admiration  is  excited  by 
the  comparison;  and  the  mind  readily  admits  that  its  pleasure 
would  have  been  less  perfect,  if  the  preceding  scenes  had  been 
more  beautiful.  The  Low  Peak  abounds  with  eminences  of  various 
heights  and  extent  Brassington-Moor,  Aldwark,  near  Wirksworth, 
and  Crich-CliflT,  are  the  most  elevated,  and  command  very  extensive 
prospects:  from  Alport,  on  a  clear  day,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire 
may  be  distinguished.  On  the  east  side  of  the  county  there  is  alsa 
a  high  ridge,  of  considerable  length  and  extent,  beginning  to  the 
south  oT  Hardwick,  and  conlinmne  in  another  direction  to  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  county,  where  it  enters  Yorkshire.  The  southern  part 
of  Derbyshire  is  in  general  pleasant  and  well  cultivated,  but  pre^ 
lefits  no  particular  variety  «f  scenery. 

T  3  •«  The  * 
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"  The  mounUiiiout  part  of  thif  county  it  diitingukhed  (mm  tbtf 
rest  by  the  greater  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  it.  At  Cbalf 
worth,  which  is  by  no  means  the  highest  tract,  about  tfairty-threc 
inches  of  rain  have  been  found  to  fall  annually  at  a  medium. 
The  High  Peak  is  peculiarly  liable  to  very  violent  storms,  in  whicb 
the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  so  as  frequently  to  occasioo  great  rar 
vages  in  the  lands ;  it  is  also  subject  to  very  high  winds.  These 
causes,  together  with  the  elevation  of  the  country,  render  it  cold, 
so  that  vegetation  is  backward  and  unkindly.  Some  kinds  of  grain 
will  not  grow  at  all  on  the  Peak,  and  others  seldom  ripen  till  very 
late  in  the  year.  The  atmosphere  is,  however,  pure  and  healthful, 
and  the  higher  situations  are  generally  free  from  epidemic  diseases, 
though  agues  and  fevers  sometimes  prevail  in  the  vailies.  One  dis- 
ease is,  howerer,  endemic  in  these  parts,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
Derby;  this  is  the  BronchoceU  or  Derby*neck*r  it  is  an  enlarfe- 
ment  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  is  a  degree  of  the  same  dis- 
ease that  is  known  in  the  alps,  and  other  mountainous  tracts."*  It 
is  also  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Sumatra  and  the  East-Indies. 

The  most  common  soil  of  Derbyshire  is  a  reddish  clay,  or  marl ; 
the  sonthem  district  is  in  general  composed  of  it,  having  little  or  no 
Itone  near  the  surface :  but  some  parts  of  this  tract  are  interspersed 
with  small  beds  of  sand  or  gravel ;  and  in  moist  situations,  land  of 
a  blackish  color,  and  loose  texture,  is  sometimes  met  with,  continu- 
ing through  an  extent  of  from  50  to  20Q  acres.  This  kind  of  soil  is 
likewise  found  throughout  the  southern  and  middle  pait  of  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  limestone  which  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
county.  Its  coloring  principle  is  iron ;  but  its  quality  is  very  va- 
rious in  different  situations :  in  some  it  contains  much  calcareous 
earth ;  in  others,  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  Tlie  large  tract 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  which  extends  from  Stanton, 
Dale,  and  Morley,  to  the  Borders  of  Yorkshire,  and  abounds  with 
coal,  is  covered  with  clay  of  various  colors,  black,  grey,  brown, 

and 

*  Aihin*t  Descriptim  rf  the  Country  mtnd  Mtmekeiter.  For  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  the  BronchoceU,  and  the  method  of  care  recommendad  by 
Mr.  Preiser,  &«e  PUkin^tont  View  of  Derbyihire,  Vol.  I. 


«tid  ydto^  Imt  principally  the  hist ;  aad  iB  In  lome  pkctt  mixed 
wttb  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  Sfmllar  soil  Is  aho  met  with  ia 
the  noftfaem  extremity  of  the  couhty ;  abd  iti  some  patts  where 
gritstone  is  found  i  bttt  ih  the  latter*  situatlohs,  thie  land  is  more 
frequently  of  a  black  cdor.  And  bitumiboos  quality.  In  the  TaU 
lics^  near  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivets,  the  soil  is  very  dlArrent 
A«B  that  of  the  adjacent  pirts^  and  hiss  been  eTidently  altered  by 
riie  deposMons  fh>m  inundations.  Peat  bogs  exist  In  the  noKh 
parts  of  the  Vtottnty,  even  on  the  highest  tnotsntains ;  and  In  somo 
of  them  tkvns  have  been  found  nearly  perfect. 

The  Southern  port  of  Derbyshire  h  apptoplrtated  both  to  pas« 
tare  and  tillage  neaHy  in  equal  proportions;  but  as  the  dahry  is 
»  much  an  object  6f  attention  as  the  growth  of  cota«  the  same 
l^sd  is  seldom  suffered  to  cobtiniie  long  Iti  tillage.  In  the  neigh* 
^rhood.of  Derby,  most  kinds  of  gtain  are  cultiTated,  and  the 
produce  is  in  general  abundant.  The  wheat  is  particularly  fine  ^ 
but  in  no  part  of  the  county  more  so  than  in  the  extensive  fields 
at  Cbaddesden  &nd  Cbelbston,  where  the  following  course  is  ln>> 
variably  pursued  t  Fallow,  wheat,  barley,  l>eans,  or  peas.  The 
banks  of  the  river  Dove  are  chiefly  occnpied  by  dairy  fa^ms^  and 
many  of  the  dairies  are  very  large.  The  Derbyshire  cheese  It 
mostly  of  a  good  quafity ;  yet  the  method  of  making  it  varies  con^ 
s&detably  t  the  general  mxxie  is  as  follows.  When  the  milk  Is  suf* 
Aciently  cold,  (the  colder  it  is,  when  put  together  for  making 
cheese,  Is  hete  considered  the  better,)  enough  febnet  is  put  to  it  to 
make  it  come  in  an  hour.  It  is  then  stirred,  or  broke  with  the  hand 
very  small,  and  left  to  settle  about  thirty  minutes ;  then  the  whey 
is  got  from  the  curd  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  latter  gathered 
Hito  a  firm  state  in  the  cheese*pan.  A  vat  is  then  placed  over  the 
pan,  and  the  curd  broisen  slightfy  into  it,  and  afterwards  pressed 
by  the  hand  in  the  vat,  whilst  any  crwkinga  will  run  fhmi  it ;  a 
small  quantity  of  the  curd  is  then  cut  off  round  the  edge  of  the  vat, 
and  broken  small  in  the  middle  of  the  cheese,  whrcb,  after  a  little 
more  pressing,  is  turned  in  the  vat,  and  the  same  met  hod  of  cutting 
the  edge: off  is  again  observed :  afterwards,  a  clean  dry  doth  is  put 
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aod-uodec  the  cbe^e  Intbe  vat^  «od  UaM^sii^«4  ju^1^fpm§m 
Qoehoji^r*  i^.k  then,  agam  tiiped  in  thQVfi^  aiid  -prcMdtt* 
hours,  when  itis  taken  out,;  and  salted  on  both  sides,.  If.  tbetcbetie 
isojf  the  w^gjitoC  twelve  ppunda^  a  Wfgi^  h^dfulof  salt  kufcd 
for  ea^h,  side.  Afterward^, it  is  agj^in  put  in  thetvaU  wrapped  ul 
another  clean  ^  cloth»  anfl  carried  bgpk  to  the.pfdss,  wbete  it  ji 
k^jjpt  iyfQ  or,  three  d^ys»  bjfl;,  turned  ey^ryitweke  houia:  tbeJasC 
t|aie4t  is  tufp^,  it  .is,  put  into  a,  dry  tat  witbputia.ckftiby  to  takfr 
aw^y  any  inipressioos...  This  kind  .of,q|iffiie/  is.in^  pefftotion  ifc.a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  y^ars ,  old.  To  k^pit  cleacb  Md  make  it 
look,  w^l^  it  ts  rubbed,  while.oft,  twvcp  a  we«k.wiAh  a  Jinen  ctotb, 
afterwards,  once  in  every  we^k  or  fortnight,  with  a.  ba.if  cletfa.'^  Is 
sgme.dt^ries,  when  the  curd  is  brpke^n  intOtthevat«  itis  rcdoced  at 
much  as^  possible,  that  the  cheese  ipay  bf^  rendered  more  soanrf,. 
Its  quaJity  is  nsild^  and  it^.  taste  resembles  the  Gloucesteaiuie* 
About  2000  tons  are  supposed  to  be  sent  annually  to  London,  or  exr* 
ported  ^irom  the  se^-ports  on.  th^  eastcpast^  A  good  dairy  farm. 
pcodi|ces  nearly  300  weight  of  cheese  from  e^ch  C9w  within  the 
\eai[.  The  c^^ese,is  always  made  from  the, new  milk,  so  that. the 
€}vantity  of  butter,  obtained  is  inconsiderable,  and  mostly  made 
fron^  the  v  b^#  w^ich  is  al|  set  up  for  cream,  and  gathered  into  l^ge 
c^rtl^en  cream  pots  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  afterwards  boiled 
t.wiqe  or  thrice  a  week :  and  in  some  dairies,  to  keep  it  as  sweet  as. 
possible,  is  removed  into  clean  vessels  once  in  three  days.  In  other 
dairies,  this  precaution  is^fjot  tali;en,  as  the  cream  Is  thought  best 
when  sour.  A  small  quantity  of  milk  cream  is  then  gathered  to 
the  whey  cream,  and  both  are  churned  together:  the  butter  pio> 
duced  is  nojt  considerably  inferior  to  the  real  milk  butter. 

Barley  is  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  bet 
particularly  in  the  parishes  of  Gresley  and  Repton,.  where  the> 
farmers  are  induced  to  grow  this  kind  of  grain  by  the  coosump* 
tioo  of  malt  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Burton,  whose  famous 
ale  has  acquired  such  extensive  celebrity.  The  whole  produce 
has  been  calcniated  at  about  5000  quarters  annually.  On  tber 
eastern  side  of  the  county  tbe  land  is  cbieiiy  4uider  tillage ;  iMit 
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iktimiilMiAimm  iMo.^in^liirrpf.  FHHkifii^M^AniMe^r  a^conii* 
ing  to  situation :  the  moors  in  this  district  are  in<%i<|$|iiir8«  ^1  pish 
gvesim  idBj^yfiineiit...  ^IfhtiieJiigb  B^  4j|e)0rQttads  ^ajm  ctikfiy 
afifHropri«le«}  ti>  th«  gi^sing^rtflj^iee^iig  oftpmie  ;«vefy  Iklle  ooroii 
Iwiide8:bl9ck  oatKi /bting^gr^vNI.  .Qn  'ihe.pidi*e  ^vMecirparts^r 
sheep  .of  th^iSiOBiUer  hoine4'Uftd.afieie4 ;  the  iiivUonis  Qxo^llieikt.T 
The  cttitiYatioM  of-  artificial  graiMfft  .be9*JiardIj.l»e^ii  aMemlfd  tov 
bill  an  uocemvion-speeifts  o|  cultufer^^^^  fi^ld  crop»  hdre  pra|:tJ9ed, 
is  that  of  CammHc;  about  lilOOacits  are  devoted  to  its  growth. 
The  ensniDg  paiiioiritni  Gpoekinitig  it  are  esetraeted  fmm  Browa's: 
VieiT'  of  the  AgncuHureiof  4bis!  County* 

*'  A  loamy  soil  is  ch(^a  foe  Its  culdvatSoo,  and,  afiter  the  greund 
is  well .  prepared  by  thorough  cleanangSi  about  the  end  of  March 
the  footo  of  an  <Ad  plantatioa  ar^  taken  up,  and  divided  into 
small  siipa,  whicb  arc  planted  in  ro^s  about  eighteen  inches  asun-- 
der»  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  The  plants  are' 
kept  clean  by  frequent' hoeing  and  weeding  with  the  band.  In 
Sep|«Diber the  flowers  are  fit  to  gather:  their  perfection  depends 
upon  their  being  fblly  blown,  without  having  stood  so  long  as  to 
lose  their  .^hijLeness ;  the  floweriog  continues.  UW  stopped  by  the 
froft^  The  gatherings  are  repeated, as  often  as  sueces^oos  of 
flowers  appear;  but  this  depends  very  much- ooi Uie  seaspn*  dry.- 
open  weati>er- furnishing  more  successions  than  wet  of  finll  wea^ 
then  When  the  lowers  are  gathered;  they  arn  carefully:  dried*, 
either  in  kiJiis  .very  moderately  heated^^  Or  on  ithe  floors  of  b^^rd^ 
ed  room,  heated  by  slow  fires:  the  object -is  ta>  (kept  the  flowers^ 
whitr  and,  whole;  and  thtS/ts\  b^t  etf^ctediby'idft[ing  them  aa 
slowly  as  possible.  The  produce*  varies -:  from >  twif  ihundred* 
weight*.  uT'Cven  less  to  fovr^^Aref  ai^d»  in  sonMntow»  instan^tfsy 
six  hundred  weight  per  act^*  The  -price  .haa/Alwuwaried  from. 
40s.  to  71.  per  cwt.  The  plants  usuimjr  8tanid]»tbrieto  'years/  of 
which  the'tirst  alfi^rdai  the  utiailest  produt:e<;  and  the<8Qcendy  the 
gi«atest.aod  best;  When  the  same  plants  are  cxmliitued  beyond 
three  years,  the  grpund'  becomes  foul*  and  the  flowers,  wecik^f 
Wiieajdriedj  the  fioweraare  packed  in  bags ;  and  afterwardvsoidr 
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topenoQf  in  Mm i^f UMrhoodi  vkotMiQdt  tbfm  fotfe^rdg^ 

The  iDcloMiret  ^  Derbythifv  «•  twy  Di|Mroat»  tad  «e  aiH 
wmlly  extending.  Witliin  the  lait  illeen  or  twenty  yean»  ncre 
than  one  quarter  of'  the  whole  county  hat  been  incioeed,  and  the 
yenti  m  many  fnitanoet  nearly  deoWed.  The  southern  part,  sad 
the  Wapentake,  are  atmmt  entirely  la  this  state;  but  the  grounds 
in  the  High  Peak  are  chiefly  open.  The  former  districts  are  Hf^^ 
lerably  well  provided  with  timber ;  but  in  this  respect  the  plantar 
tions  of  Kedleston-Park  are  unriiraUed  by  any  in  the  county.  The 
farms  are  many  of  them  of  a  medium  extent ;  but  of  many  othefs 
the  rental  scarcely  exceeds  lOOl.  a  year,  and  are  occupied  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  mines,  or  other  branches  of  trade  or  oom« 
merce.  Leases  are  not  frequent,  especially  on  the  larger  estates ; 
when  granted,  they  are  generally  lor  the  term  of  twenty-one  yean, 
but  are  too  oAen  accompanied  by  injudicious  rcstrlctbns. 

The  horses  of  Derbyshire  are  of  very  different  breeds  in  the 
southern  and  northern  parts ;  in  the  former  they  are  of  the  strong 
and  heary  kind ;  but  in  the  latter,  light  and  slender.  These  are 
ihuch  employed  In  the  Peak  for  carrying  limestone,  and  their 
agility  in  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  mountains  is  re- 
markable. The  neat  cattle  are  principally  of  the  horned  kind,  and 
rather  large  and  handsome ;  the  cows  have  the  property  of  beoom- 
hig  fat  In  a  short  time ;  their  yield  of  milk  is  hut  moderate.  The 
aheep  on  the  Leicestershire  border  r^Mmble  those  of  that  county 
lioih  In  weight  and  siae  ;  but,  on  proceeding  northward,  the  breeds 
mt  saMller.  In  the  High  Peak  they  weigh  only  from  fourteen  lo 
seventeea  pouods  per  quarter;  those  M  on  the  gritstone  land 
Mag  about  three  pounds  lighter  than  that  these  who  obtain  food 
OQ  the  limestone  tracts.  The  fleeces  of  the  former  are  also  much 
Bghter  and  thinner  than  the  others. 

The  nsaaafactures  which  are  carried  on  In  Derbyshire  are  va- 
rious and  extensive.  With  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire, 
il  partakes  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings ;  with  Yorkshire,  in 
that  of  iron,  and  of  woollen  cloth ;  and  with  Lancashire,  in  the 
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ttianufiustureo^  cotton*  Totbcse  may  be  adcied  Ae  itunvlicturet 
of  silk,  and  ornameats  of  Derbyshire  spar«  the  latter  of  vrhich 
may  be  coosiilered  as  peculiar  to  this  county.  The  bosioessof 
hosiery  is  ciiiefly  confined  to  the  parts  that  border  on  Nottingham* 
shire,  and  to  littoo,  near  Udeswell*  The  number  of  frames 
employed,  iocludiog  those'  on  which  silic  and  cotton  stockings  are 
wiooght,  has  been  calculated  at  about  1350.  The  wool  is  mostly 
mannfactored  in  the  High  Peak»  adjacent  to  Yorkshire  ;  the  iron, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield*  and  in  some  other  places  of  the 
north-east  district :  at  Cheslerfieid  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
metal,  in  an  onwrought  state,  is  used  for  cast  goods.  Cotton 
is  roanu£sctuiied  in  different  ways,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
county ;  but  the  principal  factories  are  at  Cromford»  Bdpar, 
and  Derby :  in  the  former,  the  cotton  is  prepared  by  the  machine 
invented  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright;  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  machines,  on  the  same  model,  are  also  employed  in  other 
parts  of  Derbyshire.  The  silk  and  spar  manufactures  are  nearly 
confined  to  the  town  of  Derby. 

Besides  the  sources  of  lobour  derived  from  the  branches  of  com* 
meroe  above  .enumerated,  the  mines  of  lead,  iron,  calamine,  and 
coal,  afford  employment  to  many  inhabitants  of  this  county.  The 
lead  mines  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  natural  riches  of 
Derbyshire,  and  some  of  them  have  probably  been  worked  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages:  their  produce  was  formerly  of  greater 
value  than  at  present;  as  the  veins  become  poorer,  the  deeper  the 
mines  are  excavated.  Camden  imagined,  that  Derbyshire  was. 
alluded  to  by  Pliny,  where  he  says,  "  In  Britain,  lead  is  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  such  abundance,  that  a  law  is  made 
to  limit  the  quantity  that  shall  be  gotten."  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  decisive  evidence  that  the  Romans  had  lead  .works  ia 
this  county,  as  several  pigs  uf  lead  have  been  found  here  with 
Roman  inscriptions.  The  first  of  these  was  discovered  on  Croroford 
Moor  in  the  year  1777,  and  bore  the  following  sentence:. 

IMP.  CAES.  IIADRfANI.  A\G.  MKI.  LVI. 

This 


8W  »B&9TtBiaS. 

ThtB  wfts  interfneted  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge,  who  made 
tome  observations' oti  It  ia  the  fourth  vbluine  of  the  Archcologia, 
thus:  The  Six^  Legion  inacrihe^  thU  in  Mfm^ry  qf  ike  Emperor 
Hadriitn.  The  second  block  of  lead  was*  discovered  in  the  year 
1783,  in  Matlock  baolc ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  insbription  vn^ 
more  difficult  to  be  ascertained^  as  the  words  were  not  only  much 
abbreviated^  but  also  consisted  of  compoonded  letters :  ttiese,  bow* 
.  >ever,  were  in  sharp  relief,  and  as  perfect  al  when  newly  formed. 
Mr:  Pegge  supposed  the  inscription:  would  admit  of  this  ex  plica- 
tion:  The  Propo'tg  of  LueiuB  Aruecmtu  FerecUndus,  Lead  MercMnt 
Cf  London.  The  length  of  this  bkxdc  oh  the  ioWeif  stirftce  w^s 
twetity^wo  inches ;  and  Its  breadth  nearly  five :  its  weight  was 
eighty-four  pounds.  The  third  block  was  also  discovered  at 
Matlock  at  a  still  later  period,  atid  had  inscribed  upon  it  the  fb^ 
losing  letters : 

TI.  CL.  TR.  LVT.  BR.  EXARG, 

These,  according  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  ofthe' Reverend  Mr. 
Gtfford,  stand  for  the  words  Tiberii,  CUtudiani,  Triumviri,  Lutudari 
Ex  Argentaria:     The  weight  of  this  pig  was  eighty-nine  pounds. 

Hiat  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  were  known  to  the  Saxons, 
is  apparent  from  the  mine  near  Castleton,  called  Odin,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  their  deities:  the  same  circumstance  proves  that 
it  was  opened  in  times  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
It  appears  also,  that  there  were  lead  mines  in  the  Wapentake  of 
Wirksworth  in  the  year  835;  for  at  that  period  Kenewara,  Abbess 
of  Repton,  granted  hef  estatfe  at  U^ircerccorth  to  'Humbert,  the 
Alderman^  on  condition  that  be  annually  gave  lead,  of  the  value 
of  300  shillings,  to  archbishop  Ceolnoth,  for  the  use  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  the 
business  of  the  lead  mines  was  un^doubtedly  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  as  no  less  than  seven  mines  in  this  county  are 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book. 

Veins  of  lead  ore  are  distinguished  on  account  of  their  various 

posilioa    in  the  earth,  by  the  different  names  of  pipe,  rake,  and 
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Jbi  voriu.  Pife-^warh  lie  between  two  ijocks^  or  stnta,  yet  seldom 
follow  any  regular  inclination,  but  fill  up  fissures,  the  lines  oc 
branches  running  .pairallel  to  each  other,  and  more  or  less  horuon* 
tally.  The  branches  have  a  general  connection  or  communicatioa 
by  means  of  fine  slender  threads,  or  kadingt,  as  the  miners  term 
them.  The  rock  which  forms  the  roqfs  and  soUs  of  these  veins,  is 
sometimes  pierced  through  by  the  leadings,  which  frequently  con^ 
duct  to  a  fresh  range.  These  works  are  always  attended  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  clay  ;  and  when  the  branches  of  the  vein 
become  imperceptible,  the  clay  is  often  followed  as  a  sure  guide  to 
new  veins.  The  principal  pipe  veins  are  Yate  Stoop,  near  Wiqster » 
Hubberdale,  near  Money-ash ;  Watergrove,  Millermine,  and  Lane« 
head,  at  Castieton.  The  veins  are  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  wide,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  inches :  they  mpst 
commonly  have  toadstone  in  the  vicinity,  either  above  or  below. 

Rake,  or  penpendlcular  veins,  are  found  in  the  clefts  and 
chasms  of  the  limestone ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  extend*- 
ing  uniformly  between  the  same  strata,  they  follow  the  directioD 
of  the  cavities,  and  sometimes  penetrate  150  or  200  yards  into^ 
the  earth.  '*  Near  Castieton,  they  generally  run  from  east  to 
west,  and  are  traced,  or  discovered,  from  the  surface.  They 
are  not  exactly  perpendicular,   but  hade,  or  incline,  about  one 

.  foot  in  ten ;  sometim.es  to  the  north,  and  sometimes  to  the  south. 
There  are  veins  that  have  a  more  northerly  or  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  are  then  called  cross  veifts;  spmetimes  they  intersect 
each  other,  and  where  they  unite,  they  ar^  generally  very  rich. 
Small  veins,  usually  called  ^ngs,  or  serins,  often  extend  from 
the  rake,  and  take  various  directions:  all  are  worked  as  long  as 
they  are  found  profitable,  and  the  intermediate  substances  that 
divide  them  are  called  riders.  When  the  veins  are  separated, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  clay,  bind,  or  toadstone,  they 
are  observed,  where  the  lower  parts  are  again  discovered,  to  be 
thrown  on  one  side,  according  to  the  hade  of  the  vein,  and  are 
thence  said  to  leap.    TTie  principal  rake  veins  are  in  the^  neigh* 
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boiirhood  of  Castleton,  Wirksworth^  Matlock,  Winster,  and  a  feV 
other  places." 

The  Flat'xvorks  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  pipe  ;  yet  di9* 
iigree  in  some  circumstances.  The  principal  leader,  or  stem,  in 
the  pipe,  is  accompanied  with  many  branches,  but  the  Flat  has 
none ;  the  latter  spreads  wider,  yet  seldom  extends  more  than  a 
100  yards.  It  is  also  found  near  the  surface,  and  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  miners  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  pipe  or  the  rakte 
veins  are  most  prevalent. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  working  the  mines  are  foul  air,  and 
water.  To  relieve  them  from  the  first,  a  pipe  or  tube  Is  generally 
introduced  down  the  shaft,  and  extended  along  the  roof  of  the 
gallery  to  the  place  wherff  the  vrork  is  carried  on.  To  remove  the 
vafer,  many  adits,  or,  as  they  are  here  termed,  toughs^  have  been 
driven  from  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring  ¥aliey,  and  made  to 
communicate  with  various  works  by  different  channels^  or  galleries. 
The  longest  adit  in  D»*rbyshire  is  at  Youlgrave,  running  from  the 
Derwent  to  Atport,  and  called  the  //Hear  Sough.  This  cost  upwards 
of  50,0001.  It  reHeves  a  considerable  number  of  mines,  and  is 
nearly  four  miles  in  length.  Another;  and  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able, at  Wirksworth,  is  caljed  Cromford  Sough.  This  is  full  two 
miles  in  length,  and  was  driven  at  an  expencc  of  50,0001.  The  pro- 
prietors receive  a  certain  proportion  of  lead  ore  from  the  mipes  ; 
though  the  latter  are  now  beneath  the  level,  and  of  course  but  in* 
effectually  drained  by  it.  The  relieving  of  the  mines  at  WirkswoKh 
by  this  adit,  is,  indeed,  at  this  period,  only  a  secondary  object ;  as 
the  water  delivered  by  it  at  Cromford  has  proved  of  amaving  value. 
The  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright  employed  the  stream  to  work  his  cotton 
mill ;  and  it  is  still  applied  to  a  similar  purpose,  having  the 
great  advantage  of  not  being  liable  either  to  considerable  in* 
crease  or  diminution.  Another  sough,  driven  from  the  level  of 
the  Derwent,  is  called  Wirksworth  Moor  Sough :  it  lies  to  the 
i:ast  of  that  town,  and  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  It  has 
t>een  observ^*d,  that  a  low  level  in  the  limestone  drains  a  large 

tract 
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Inot  of  ooAntiy,  all  the  waters  falling  into  it  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  rights  of  miners,  and  the  dues 
payable  for  the  ore,  in  different  parts  of  the  mining  district^  are 
numerous  and  various.  The  principal  tract  containing  lead  is 
called  the  l[in^9-Jkld :  under  this  denomination  the  whole  Wapen* 
take  of  Wtrlaworth  Is  comprised,  arwell  as  part  of  the  High  Peak. 
The  mineral  duties  of  RingVfield  hare  been  firora  time  immemorial 
let  on  lease:  the  present  farmen  of  those  in  the  High  Peak  is  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  of  those  in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirks- 
worth,  the  widow  of  the  late  *— *  Holies,  Esq.  They  have  each 
a  steward,  and  bar-master.  In  the  districts  they  hold  of  the  Crown. 
The  steward  presides  as  judge  In  the  Barmote  Courts,  and,  with 
twenty-four  jurymen,  determines  all  disputes  that  may  arise  from 
the  working  of  mines.  The  courts  are  held  twice  a  year  ;  those 
of  the  High  Peak,  at  Money-ash  ;  and  those  of  the  Wapentake,  at 
Wirkswortb.  The  principal  duty  of  the  bar^master  is  putting 
miners  in  possessbn  of  the  veins  they  have  dixovered,  and  collect- 
ing  the  proportions  of  ore  due  to  the  I^ord  of  the  Manor.  When  a 
miner  has  found  a  new  vein  of  ore  In  the  RingVfield,  provided  It 
be  not  in  an  orchard,  garden,  or  high-road,  he  may  obtain  an 
exclusive  title  to  It,  on  application  to  the  ba^masfer.  The  method 
of  giving  possession^  Is,  In  the  presence  of  two  jurymen,  marking 
out  In  a  pipe,  or  rake-work,  two  mearci  of  ground,  each  containing 
twenty-nine  yards  $  and  in  a  ^t  work,'  fourteen  yards  square.  If 
a  miner,  however,  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  his  discovery  beyond 
a  limited  time,  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  vein  of  which  be  has 
received  possession,  and  the  bar-master  may  dispose  of  it  to 
another  adventurer.  The  other  parts  of  the  bar-master's  office, 
which  is  to  superintend  the  measurement  of  the  ore,  and  receive 
the  dues  of  the  lessee  of  the  Crown,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
arising  from  the  variety  of  claims,  which  differ  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  general,  a  thirteenth  of  the  ore  is  the  due  in  the 
King's-field;  but  the  pmportion  taken  Is  seldom  more  than  a 
^wenty-fiftb.    There  is  also  a  due  for  tithe ;  and  another,  called 

cope; 
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cope;  but  the  latter  is  paid  by  the  buy^  of  the  ore.  *  The  Disk*  or 
Hoppet,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  by  vhich  the  ore  is  inea8ured# 
contains,  in  the  High  P^ak,  sixteen^  plots;  lathe  X4>w  Peek>  ohXj 
fourteen.* 

The  origin  of  the  n^ioeral  laws^f  I>erby«hire  is  enknowo;  but 
it  appears,  from  bisturical  recprds^  (hat  J^fiward  t)ie  FiKst  direcli^ 
the  sheriff  of  the  couAty  to  ij^lL  a  ro^etmg,  at;  A^bbquiQ,  tif  siith 
persons  as  were  best  ac{)U4^^,|>YJib  tbeTightl  aod.QUKtoms  of  th«l 
inipes.  On  this  occAsion^.lhe.^n^i^^^is. petitioned  that  their  .prift^ 
leges  should  be  coofirii^ed  ujoder  the  Great  Seali  as.  an.  act  of 
chanty  to  reserve  them  from-  the  danger  to  "^^hich  they,  yrepeex- 
posed.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  ithe  SiKth  and  Quee^  Mary» 
several  alterations  were  made  in  ihe  min^ialjaws;  and  witkin  the  > 
last  twenty  years  various  new  regulations  have  been  approved,  and 
passed  into  laws^  at  the^Great  Bar-^ote*Courts.(9f  the  High  Peak 
^d  Wapentake.  •*:       .     ^ 

The  ore  of  l^ad  Is  divided  i/itoi  four  dqitqnMpaUops,  according  to 
its  quality. .  The  largest,  and  best  .so((,  istq^ted^^i  the  next 
i^  size»  and  almost  equ?t  i^.^uaHty^  i^^fiaf^^d  Pcm^  ;  the  third  is 
SmStham,  which  passes  th|t>vgb  ibe($i^T9/iD  wasbaig;  the:fouflUi»* 
which  is  caught  by  a  very  slpw  streann)  of  if  after,  and  is  a^  tee  m. 
flour*  is  ter^tdBeUand ;,  it  is  infjfF^r  to  all  t^e. others*  on  aeofmnt 
of  the  admixture  of  forejgn,  particles,  .AU  the  ore,  as  it  iyfaised 
from  the  niioe,  is  beaten  rpto  pi^c^,  ^^^  washed  b^opeit  is.  pold: 
this  part  of  the  business  is  perforinef):  by  wpmen,  who  earn  about 
fix -pence  or  eight-pence  a  day. 

When 

*  The  BraMn  DUb  by  which  the  neasofet  of  are  in  the  Lom  Peak  mt^  re- 
gulated, bss  the  following  mscriptiaa.  "  This  Oithe  was  made  the  iiij  day  of 
October  the  iiij  yere  of  the  Beigpe  of  Kjng  Heor;;  the  viu  before  George 
Erie  of  Shrowesbury  Steward  of  the  Kyng  most  Honourable  housdiold  and 
alFso  Stewofd  of  all  the  honour  of  Tutburj  by  the  assent  and  consent  as  well 
of  all  the  Mynours  as  of  all  the  Brenners  within  and  adioyning  the  Lordshyp  of 
Wyrkjsworth  Peroell  of  the  said  honour  This  Dysbe  to  Remayne  In  the  Moote 
ImiU  at  Wy  rkyswotth  hanging  by  a  Chey  oeso  as  the  Mcbanntcs  or  Mynoa^  may 
have  resorte  to  the  sane  att  all  tymes  to  make  the  trw  Mcsare  at  tlie  same.*' 
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Wbeo  the  ore  is  properly  cleansed  and  dcessed,  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  smelting  furnaces.  These  formerly  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
hearth,  and  cupola;  but  the  latter  are  now  generally  prevalent. 
The  hearth  furnace  consisted  of  large  rough  stones,  placed  so  as  to 
ibrm  an  oblong  cavity,  about  two  feet  wide  and  deep,  and  fourteen 
iong^  into  which  the  fuel  and  ore  were  put  in  alternate  layers ;  tl  e 
heat  being  raised  by  means  of  a  large  pair  of  bellows,  worked  by  4, 
water-wheel :  the  fuel>  wood  and  coal.  The  lead  obtained  by  this 
process  was  very  pure,  soft,  and  ductile ;  but  as  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  metal  remained  in  the  slags,  these  were  again  smelted  in  jl 
more  intense  fire»  made  with  coak :  The  lead  produced  by  this 
means  was  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former*  The  cupola  furnace 
was  introduced  into  Derbyshire  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  phy- 
sician named  Wright.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  somewhat  resembling 
A  long,  but  not  very  deep  chest,  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are 
a  little  concave.  The  fire  being  placed  at  one  end,  and  a  chimney 
at  the  other,  the  flame  is  drawn  through  the  furnace,  in  which  about 
iSOO  weight  of  ore  is  strewed  at  one  time,  and  thus  smelted  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  beat,  without  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fuel.  The  time  required  for  this  process  is  iQdetermiaate^  as  some 
ores  may  be  worked  in  six  hours ;  but  others  require  seven,  eight, 
or  nine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  are  attached 
to  them*  The  ore  which  is  united  with  spar  is  the  most  easily  fused ; 
and  not  unfrequentiy  a  small  quantity  of  this  mineral  is  thrown  into 
the  fumate  to  accelerate  the  process.  When  the  flame  is  applied 
to  the  ofe,  great  care  is  taken  that  it  may  not  be  intense,  as  a 
itroog  heat  occasions  the  lead  to  fly  off  with  the  sulphur* 

The  lead,  when  smelted^  is  poured  into  moulds  of  various  sizes^ 
according  to  the  different  markets  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  Hull, 
Bawtry,  or  London.  Two  blocks  make  a  pig ;  and  eight  of  these, 
M fodder,  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  metal  is  converted  into 
red  lead  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  This  process  is  performed 
in  a  kind  of  oven,  the  floor  of  which  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  lead  is  placed  in  the  middle  division,  and  the  fire  in  the  spaces 
on  each  side.     The  flames  being  reverberated  on  the  metul,  con* 
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vert  it  into  a  «alx,  or  powder ;  which,  on  being  a  vecond  Itme 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  acquires  a  red  color.  Great  car^ 
is  requisite  in  the  due  regulation  of  the  beat,  particularly  in  the 
former  part  of  the  operation. 

The  annual  produce  of  lead  fit>m  the  Derbyshire  roimrt  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained,  but  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  df 
-between  5000  and  6000  tons.  The  trade  of  lafe  years  has  beem 
generally  thought  on  the  decline,  as  the  increase  of  depth  reodtm 
the  mines  more  difficult  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  more  expeodve^ 
yet,  from  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  io  the  art  of 
imelting,  and  the  more  effectual  methods  employed  to  reliew  the 
mines  of  water,  by  the  driving  of  new  levels,  and  the  Erection  of 
'Some  improved  fire-engines,  advantages  have  been  obtained,  whicli; 
io  a  certain  extent,  counterbalance  the  augmented  expeoces. 

Iron-stone,  or  oxide  of  iron,  is  found  in  Derbyshire  ia  great 
abundance ;  it  occurs  throughout  the  whole  district  in  wiiich  cool 
has  been  discovered ;  the  Cbiftley  Hills  excepted.  The  depth  ait 
which  it  lies  from  the  surface  is  extremely  various ;  but  frequeDtly* 
from  the  great  dipping  of  ihe  strata,  it  (nuseU*  out  m-doy.  Io 
this  case,  a  hole  is  made  like  the  shaft  of  a  coal-pit,  which 
is  gradually  enlarged  os  it  is  carried  deeper,  till  the  cavity  ossiimes 
the  shape  of  a  bell.  These  are  seldom  sunk  lower  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  yards ;  when  at  that  depth,  fresh  gronnd  is  ^tokeo,  onct 
new  openings  made,  of  similar  depth  and  form.  From  thi«  prao 
tice,  the  land  receives  greater  injury  by  woHcing  'ivon  mioes,  thod 
those  of  coal ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  judged  expedient  to  dig  for 
iron  ore,  unless  the  beds  are  very  rich.  Thar  thiokoess  varies 
from  two  to  twelve  inches. 

The  most  valuable  beds  of  iron->stone  which  have  yet  beeo 
discovered  are  in  Morley-Park.  near  Heage,  at  Wiogerworth^ 
Chesterfield,  and  Stavely  :  at  all  these  places  fumaoes  are  built ; 
and  one  of  considerable  magnitude  has  been  constructed  at  But- 
terly,  near  Alfreton.     The  furnaces  are  of  a  circular  or  oonlcai 

lorm, 
*  When  unj  substoooe,  as  coal,  or  metaUic  om,  appeacs  on  tb«  .surface,  it  is 
here  said  to  bauet. 
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1brm>  haying  the  fire  with  a  blast  at  the  bottom.  When  the  fur- 
nace is  prepared,  and  duly  teasonecii  the  process  of  smelting  begins ; 
and  fuel,  ore,  and  fluir,  in  alternate  layers,  are  continually  put  in 
day  and  night ;  the  fire  not  being  soffered  to  go  out  till  the  fumaoe 
wants  repair,  which  is  frequently  a  period  of  some  years.  The 
fuel  is  generally  coak ;  limestone  is  the  txntversal  flux.  The  ore  is 
previously  burnt  in  the  open  air  in  beds,  first  with  coak,  and  after^ 
wards  with  coal  slack :  it  is  then  broken  into  small  pieces  and 
screenedt  Difiereot  kinds  of  iron  are  produced  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  ore,  flux,  and  fuel.  When  the  fusion  of  the  iron- 
stone ooromences,  the  smelted  metal  passes  through  the  layers  of 
coak  and  limestone,  and  collecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is 
kt  out  into  beds  of  sand,  moulded  to  the  forms  required.  A  p^ 
of  iron  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  one  hundred 
pounds  weight.  When  first  obtained  from  the  ore,  the  metal  is 
brittle,  aod  void  of  due  malleability  ;  to  give  it  this  property,  it  is 
carried  to  the  forge,  where  it  is  wrought  into  bars.  The  quantity 
of  iron  produced  annually  in  this  county  amounts  to  between  &htea 
and  sixteen  thousand  tons. 

The  chief  places  at  which  Calamine  is  obtained,  are  Castleton, 
Cromford^  Bonsall,  and  Wirksworth.  It  occurs  at  various  depths, 
but  is  generally  found  near  a  vein  of  lead  ore :  sometimes  the  two 
minerals  are  mixed,  or  run  a  considerable  way  by  the  side  of  eac^ 
other ;  bat  more  frequently,  one  ceases  where  the  other  begins ; 
and  a  good  vein  of  both  ie  never  found  in  the  same  place.  This 
ore  is  generally  met  with  in  a  bed  of  yellow  or  reddish  brown  clay. 
The  beds  have  a  great  resemblance  to  pipe-works,  and  consist  of 
lumps  of  various  sixes  and  irregular  shapes.  In  preparing  the 
calamine,  it  is  first  washed  in  the  current  of  a  small  stream,  and 
then  again  in  sieves  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  where  all  adventitious 
substances^  as  cavk,  spar,  and  lead  ore,  are  separated  from  it. 
When  sufliciently  purified  by  repeated  washings,  it  is  calcined  in 
a  reverboratory  furnace  of  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  cupola  ; 
after  which  it  is  again  picked,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  washed  ; 
and  is  tlien.  6t  for  use.      The  quantity  annually  prepared  in  this 
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county  18  about  500  tons.  In  the  crude  state,  its  valae  is  from  three 
to  four  pounds  a  ton ;  but  when  refined,  it  is  sold  at  nine  or  ten. 
By  the  various  processes  it  undergoes  before  it  becomes  saleable, 
it  loses  about  eight  parts  in  twenty. 

Coal  was  obtained  in  Derbyshire  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  both  in  the  liberties  of  Norton  and  Alfreton.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  grartt  made  to  the  monks  of  Beauchief,  by  the  Lord 
of  Alfreton^  Thomas  de  Chaworth,  who  gave  them  license  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  substance  in  any  quantity  they  thought  proper, 
from  either  of  the  above  places.  It  is  met  with  at  various  depths, 
and  in  some  situations  several  beds  are  passed  through  by  one  shaft ; 
but  the  upper  ones  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  seldom  worked. 
Here,  as  in  Cumberland,  the  vein  of  coal  is  frequently  separated, 
or  broken,  by  some  intervening  substance,  mostly  clay ;  and  the 
coal  on  one  side  is  sometimes  found  lifted  up,  or  aui  dawn,  ten  or 
twenty  yards  from  its  level,  on  the  other.  To  free  the  pits  from 
inflammable  or  mephitlc  air,  there  is  at  most  works  a  smaller  shaft, 
within  a  few  yards  distance  of  that  by  which  the  coal  is  drawn 
up:  from  the  bottom  of  this,  a  pipe  is  conveyed,  through  the 
larger  shaft,  into  (hat  part  of  the  mine  where  the  men  are  at  work ; 
and  a  vessel,  containing  about  four  pecks  of  burning  coal,  is  then 
suspended  in  a  smaller  shaft;  by  this  contrivance  the  air  i« 
immediately  rarefied,  and  a  fresh  column  rushing  upwards  lo 
supply  its  place,  a  circulation  is  produced  and  maintained  in 
every  part  of  the  mine.  Besides  the  home  consnmption  of  coal, 
which  is  very  great,  large  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  Shef- 
field ;  and  by  the  different  canals,  considerably  more  are  con- 
veyed into  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Northamptonshire. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  metallic 
ores,  and  other  mineral  substances  found  in  Derbyshire,  we  shall 
describe  its  subterraneous  geography,  and  state  some  general 
circumstances  relating  to  the  disposition,  properties,  and  proba- 
ble formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  strata  which  compose  the 
interior  of  the  country;   so  far,  at  least,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 

explored. 
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explored.  We  do  this  the  more  readily,  bectuse  the  nttural  phe* 
Domena  here  obserred,  constitute,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
ground-work  of  the  theory  formed  to  explain  the  origin  and  present 
situation  of  the  earth,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Whitehurst.  "  The 
book  of  naturf*,"  said  that  ingenious  philosopher,  '*  is  open  to  all 
men,  written  in  characters  equally  intelligible  to  all  nations;  but, 
perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the  world  more  than  in  Derbyshire ;  for 
amidst  all  the  apparent  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  strata  in  that 
mountainous  country,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  constant  invariable 
order  in  their  arrangement,  and  of  their  various  productions,  or 
impressions,  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances."* 

The  uppermost  stratum,  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we 
shall  denominate  No.  I,  is  Argillaceous  grit,  and  its  accom- 
panying beds  clay,  coal,  iron-stone,  &c.  its  thickness  is  various, 
according  as  the  surface  is  more  or  less  uneven.  It  is  an  assem* 
blage  of  sand,  and  adventitious  matter,  in  a  base  of  argil ;  frac- 
ture, granular;  of  a  dull  color;  smell,  earthy,  when  breathed  on  ; 
does  not  eflfervesce  with  acids;  does  not  take  a  polish ;  may  be 
easily  scraped  with  a  knife ;  has  often  brownish  red  veins ;  and  is 
often  ferruginous:  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  it  decomposes. 
This  stratum  generally  indicates  iron  ore,  which  is  frequently  found 
ander  it  in  lamina  and  nodules.  The  iron^stooe  is  both  sulphureoot 
and  argillaceous,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  common :  it  lies  in  irre- 
gular beds ;  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  compact  nature ;  smell, 
earthy;  and  yields  about  thirty  per  cent.  The  strata  of  argilla- 
ceous grit  and  iron  are  generally  incumbent  on  coal,  which  lies 
ID  laminas,  of  various  quality  and  thickness,  and  frequently  abounds 
with  pyrites,  and  argillaceous  iron  ore  in  nodules :  fracture,  geue- 
nlly  splintery,  laminated,  sometimes  regular,  with  a  bright  gloss, 
and  very  brittle  ;  contains  much  sulphur  and  petroleum.  Between 
the  layen  of  coal,  and  frequently  incumbent  on  that  substanoe, 
aie  various  strata  of  a  sehistose  clay,  called  by  the  difiereot  names 
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of  undeT'sail,  hind,  dunch,  hwrd-^iome,  metal,  fliUe,  Sre.  accordi(i| 
as  it  is  more  or  less  indurateid.  All  these  are  of  unequal  tkickness; 
being  sometimes  only  a  few  inches;  at  others,  several  feet.  Nodules 
of  iron  ore  are  frequently  founds  which  easily  divide,  and  show 
very  6ne  impressions  of  plants,  flowen,  coraiioids,  and  shellf.  All 
the  strata,  indeed,  incumbent  on  coal,  whether  argillaceous  stoae, 
or  clay,  contain  a  great  variety  of  impressions  of  vegetables ;  and 
particularly,  the  bamboo  of  India,  striated,  and  jointed  at  differeot 
distances;  the  euphorbia  of  the  East  Indies;  the  American  feros, 
corn,  grass,  and  many  other  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom*  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  a  living  state.  These 
vegetable  forms,  and  the  strata  containing  them,  are  said  to  be  a 
certain  indication  of  coal,  not  only  in  Derbyshire,  but  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  stratum  of  argillaceous  grit  may  be 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Smalley,  Heynor,  Derby,  Hcage, 
Alfretouj  Camfield,  Chesterfield,  and  many  other  places.  The 
surface  of  the  country  where  it  appears,  is  in  general  uniform ;  the 
hills  are  nearly  regular,  and  rise  by  an  easy  inclioatioo,  formiog 
vales  of  considerable  extent. 

!No.  2.  Corrie  SiLicious  grit  ;  composed  of  granulated  quastf, 
and  quartz  pebbles,  of  various  sizes,  but  seldom  exceeding  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter:  some  retain  the  sharpness  of  fragments 
newly  broken ;  others  appear  to  have  been  rounded  by  attrition. 
This  stratum  is  about  120  yards  in  thickness,  and  variable  both 
in  appearance  and  texture:  near  the  surface  it  is  very  friable, 
and  not  unfrequently  contains  adventitious  matter,  it  gives  fire 
with  steel,  resists  acids,  and  is  often  colored  by  iron:  fracture, 
irregular ;  does  not  take  a  polish.  It  is  not  stratified,  but  contains 
varieties  of  grit-stone  in  lamina :  some  are  called  freestone,  and 
employed  for  buildings:  others  are  termed  mill-stooe  grit,  and 
used  for  mill-stones.  A  particular  variety  is  laminated  with  micai 
and  is  somewhat  elastic :  it  easily  divides  with  a  knife,  and  bdng 
at»  excellent  substitute  for  slate,  has  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce :  this  stratum  is  not  productive  of  minerals  ;  but  there  are 
.4  some 
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some  instances  of  lead  ore  having  been  found  la  it;  frequently  it 
contains  crystallized  fluor,  and  barytes,  and  is  incumbent  on  shale 
or  schistus,  from  ^fhich  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  seam  of  clay.  This 
substance  forms  long  and  narrow  mountains^  rather  than  hills;  it  is 
uppermost  at  Wirksworth  Moor;  Cromford  Moor,  nearWinster; 
the  East  Moor ;  Birchover ;  Matlock  Town  ;  the  Edge  side  Hills  ; 
from  Eyam  to  Castleton,  and  various  other  places.  No  impressions 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  figures  have  been  discovered  in  it. 

No.  3.  Shalb,  or  Schutus  ;  of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackish 
color,  bituminous,  and  appearing  like  indurated  clay.  Its  thick- 
ness, accoriiing  to  the  respective  measurements  of  Mr,  White- 
hunt  and  Mr.  Ferber,  varies  from  120  to  150  yards.  Thi» 
stratum  is  not  considered  as  generally  productive  of  minerals'; 
though  iron-stone  in  nodules,  and  thin  beds,  has  sometimes  beea 
found  in  it;  and  also  veins  of  lead  ore:  the  latter  arise  from 
the  limestone,  on  which  the  shale  is  incumbent,,  but  become 
less  and  less  mineralized  as  they  ascend.  In  its  sparry  veins  are 
frequently  cavities*  called  loch  by  the  miners,  which  are  in- 
crusted  with  a  great  variety  of  6ne  and  rare  crystallisations  of 
calcareous  spar.  It  contains  no  impressions  either  of  animal  or 
vegetables  bodies ;  but  impressions  of  marine  substances  are  some- 
times discovered  in  it,  much  impregnated  with  pyrites.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  this  shale  decomposes  in  laminae:  it% 
fracture  is  dull ;  it  absorbs  moisture ;  contains  sulphur,  burning, 
with  a  blue  flame,  and  becoming  of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  fre* 
quently  resists  acids;  but  sometimes  effervesces  slowly,  and 
more  quickly,  as  it  approaches  the  limestone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  clay :  in  some  cases  it  even  contain» 
a  large  portion  of  calcareous  earth ;  the  limestone,  in  return, 
partaking  of  its  dark  color,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  from 
where  they  are  in  contact.  The  waters  passing  through  it  are 
chalybeate,  and  frequeatly  warm.  Shale  most  commonly  appears 
uppermost  in  Tallies  forn\ed  by  limestone  mountains  on  one  side, 
and  gritstone  on  the  other,  where  it  is  generally  covered  with 
nUchei,  a  name  given  to  a  confused  mass  of  loose,  irregular  stony 

(J  4  substances/ 
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substances^  that  has  probably  been  composed  of  shattered  pieces 
fallen  from  the  adjoimng  eminences. 

No.  4.  Ltmestokb  regularly  stratified,  but  varying  consider- 
ably in  thickness,  being  in  some  places  not  more  than  four  fa« 
thorns,  yet  in  others  upwards  of  200.  This  stratum  seems 
vholly  composed  of  marine  erurite,  and  abounds  with  a  variety 
of  shells,  entrochi,  coralloids,  madrepores,  and  many  other 
species  of  crustaceous  animals.  In  it  are  found  the  principal 
veins  or  fissures  which  contain  galena,  sulphuret,  and  native 
oxyde  of  zinc,  a  variety  of  ochres,  fluors,  barytes,  calcareous 
crystallizations,  pyrites,  &c.  It  lies  in  laminae,  more  or  less 
thick,  and  is  frequently  separated,  at  irregular  distances,  by  a 
marl,  containing  adventitious  substances ;  in  some  places  only  a  few 
inches  thick  ;  but  in  others  two  or  three  feet.  This  limestone  fi^rms 
a  variety  of  beautiful  marbles ;  some  black ;  others  of  a  brown 
red,  much  used  for  chimney. pieces,  and  different  ornaments; 
some  mottled  grey,  and  more  of  a  light  stone  color.  All  the 
varieties  have  a  foetid  smell,  when  rubbed  with  a  harder  sub- 
stance :  when  calcined,  they  become  white,  and  compose  a 
strong  cement.  1  he  limestone  in  the  Peak  Forest  is  regarded 
as  the  best:  it  is  compact,  and  sonorous  when  struck ;  its  frac- 
ture, scaly  bright.  It  is  much  used  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, and  burns  to  a  fine  white  lime,  losing  nearly  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonic  gas  during  the  operation,  which  occupies 
about  thirty  hours  in  a  strong  fire.*  On  the  surface  of  this  stra- 
tum, 

*  •'  The  varieties  of  limestone  render  it  highly  necessary  that  its  properties 
and  different  characters  should  be  wore  generally  known.  Some  sorts  are 
more  proper  fur  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  while  others  claim  the  merit  for 
architecture.  Limestoue  contaioiog  manganese,  iron  pyrites,  and  earth  of  the 
niignesian  genus,  is  de&troctive  to  vegetation,  according  to  the  proportion  it 
contains ;  but  these  substances  do  not  render  it  unfit  for  a  cement.  The  lime 
that  contains  the  largest  portion  of  carbon,  free  from  metallic  substances,  is 
coniidered  as  most  proper  to  stimulate  and  increase  vegetation.  Lime  on 
clay  lands,  probably  acts  as  an  absorbent ;  the  vitriolic  acid  which  iron  gene- 
rally i  tr-ifartfcoit,  is  in  part  disengaged,  by  which  means  a  substance  destmc* 
tire  to  f  egecatioa  is  destroyed.    Lime  also  acts  powerfully,  by  preventing 
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UUQ,  roltenrttone  is  sometimes  found,  particularly  near  Ward- 
low  Mire  and  Ashford  :  it  b  generally  accompanied  with  a  stli- 
clout  substance,  in  nodules,  called  chert,  which  is  likewise  found 
in  large  detached  masses,  and  thin  strata,  within  the  limestone. 
This  substance  is  full  of  marine  figures,  and  animal  remains: 
its  origin  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  a  partial  dissolution  of 
the  limestone  stratum.  The  forms  and  general  appearance  of  the 
limestone  mountains  are  greatly  diversified  ;  they  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  interior  convulsions  of  the  earth,  which  have  dislocated 
and  thrown  the  strata  near  the  surface  into  every  variety  of  con- 
fusion. In  many  parts  they  are  perpendicular,  and  overhanging  ; 
presenting  bare  and  rugged  forms,  and  pursuing  the  wildest  direc* 
tioos.     Various  openings  or  caverns,*  locally  termed  shaka,  or 

nvalhwi, 
large  masses  of  earth  from  forming  by  adhetion,  and  rendering  these  mas^et 
more  friable  where  it  enters,  by  filtering  through  tbe  soil  at  the  surface.  It 
may  be  of  considerable  nse,  by  so  greedily  absorbing  moisture,  dividing  the 
earthy  particles,  and  forming  a  thin  stratum  below  :  and  having  regained  a 
considerable  part  of  the  carbon,  which  was  disengaged  by  burning,  it  pro- 
bably imparts  it  to  the  yoong  plants."     Mineralogy  ef  Derbyshift, 

*  **  If  the  character  and  form  of  caverns,"  observes  Mr.  Mawe,  in  his 
valaable  poblication  on  the  mineralogy  of  this  coanty,  "  were  more  acou- 
rately  noticed,  it  might  probably  be  the  means  of  throwing  more  light  on 
their  formation.  The  entrance  into  many  caverns  (tn  Derbythire)  is  spacious ; 
the  openings  are  large ;  more  particularly  those  from  the  surfacCj  as  Peak's 
Hole ;  while  others  are  found  by  mining,  consequently  the  entrance  of  them 
is  no  larger  than  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  miners  The  entrance  and 
roofs  generally  assume  an  arched  appearance  ;  and  though  the  tops  of  the  Cft- 
vemt  arc  frequently  irregular,  they  almost  always  form  the  segment  of  a  circle ; 
the  sides  generally  rise  nearly  perpendicular,  while  the  bottoms  are  more  fiat. 
Large  detached  masses  of  limestone  frequently  lie  at  the  bottom  in  rude  forms : 
marine  figures  present  themselves  in  abundance,  projecting  in  many  places 
above  an  inch  from  the  rock  ;  chert,  or  horn-stone,  in  nodules,  and  various 
farms,  appean  prominent  in  every  direction.  Caverns,  in  their  interior,  are 
frequently  found  above  SOO  feet  high,  and  probably  much  higher,  inclining 
to  tbe  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  A  prodigious  variety  of  round  or  spherical 
boles  occart  in  the  roofs,  some  two,  three,  four,  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
as  deep  ^  they  preserve  a  very  correct  round  form ;  and  often  smaller  ones  ap- 
pear in  them,  as  if  formed  by  art.  In  various  places  the  rock  forms  festoons ; 
and  where  it  haop  from  the  roof,  it  frequently  is  extremely  thin,  as  if  worn 
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tnMotos,  eidst  ib  fbe  fimfstanr :  these  are  large  fisrara,  the  ^effhn 
and  coromuiucaftkms  of  which  eanni>t  be  ascertaiBed ;  yet  tliey  hare 
been  readered  of  great  service  in  seiFeril  mioes,  thtougk  beia^ 
QHide  receptacles  for  the  dlrsdb,  or  nsbbisb ;  and  have  alfl>  beeft 
appropriated  as  aquedncts  to  carry  off  the  waler.  This  stratum  is 
uppermost  at  Wioster,  Ashfbrd^  £yaiii,  Bisxlon  HiHs^  Monejatb, 
tke  southern  vicinity  of  Castleton,  and  various  other  places. 

No.  5.  ToADSTOSE  ;  a  substance  exceedingly  irreguhir  in  ap*' 
pearance,  thkkness,  and  disposition;  not  laminated,  bat  con* 
Mating  of  one  entire  mass,  aad  breaking  alike  in  all  directions. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  a  greenish  tinge, 
and  super£ciaUy  loll  of  holes;  hot  at  a  greater  depth  more 
compact:  the  holes  are  sometimes  filled  with  calcareous  spar, 
and  sometimes  with  green  globules :  this  variety  is  apparently  in, 
i. stale  of  decomposition:  the  fracture  irregular.  Other  varieties 
have  the  appearance  of  basalt,  or  whin«stone,  and  are  of  equal 
hardness ;  they  contain  hornblende,  with  patches  or  streaks  of 
fed  jasper:  some  specimens,  found  near  Buxton,  contained  zeo- 
lite, and  calcedony.  These  varieties  assume  so  many  different 
characters,  according  to  their  various  states  of  decomposition, 
that  their  primitive  ^lalities  *are  difficult  to  be  traced.  The  ex- 
terior, or  what  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  resembles 

a  scoria, 

by  water,  and  assanies  ihe  appearance  of  drapery.  The  sides  and  roofs  of 
cavei  are  commonly  covered  with  stalactitic  matter,  and  sometimes  elegant 
stalactites  are  found,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  one  inch  in 
diameter,  quite  transparent :  when  the  infiltration  of  water  is  great,  stalactites 
seldom  appear,  the  rock  being  covered  with  a  thick  muddy  marl :  streams  of 
water  generally  occur  at  the  bottoms,  and  water  frequently  filters  down  some 
part  or  other.  la  the  caverns  are  depositions  of  sand,  earthy  matter,  a  variety 
of  roonded  stones,  &c.  which  clearly  prove,  that  water  from  a  remote  part 
Aas  formed  a  subterraneous  coarse  into  these  caverns,  and  probably  was  the 
principal  af;ent  at  some  period  of  their  formation.  Openings,  or  swallows, 
i^uently  occur  of  considerable  depth  ;  some  are  disclosed  from  the  sarface  ; 
as  Eldon  -Hole ;  others  are  found  in  mining :  they  are  generally  uneven  at  the 
surface,  and  the  sides  are  commonly  perpendicular :  they  appear  t«  be  a  part 
df  the  stratum  sank,* and  to  have  filled  some  cavern  below." 
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H^Moria,  Of  Tttrificd  roan:  the  fracture  of  a  dull  color)  eartby 
fmell  when  breathed  on.  *'  Toadstone/'  observes  Mr.  Whiteburst, 
<^collUin»  bladder  holes^  like  the  scoria  of  metak,  or  Iceland  lava, 
and  has  the  same  cberoicat  propertj  of  resisting  acids.  It  does  not 
produce  any  mineralsy  nor  figured  stones,  representing  any  part  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  ;  nor  are  any  adventitious  bodies 
enveloped  in  k;  neither  does  U  vniversaliy  prevail,  as  the  lime- 
stone  strata ;  nor  is  it  like  them»  equally  thick ;  but  in  soooe  in* 
stonces  varies  in  thickness,  from  six  feet  to  600.  it  is  likewise 
attended  with  other  circumstances,  wbicb  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
of  its  being  as  much  a  lava  as  that  which  flows  from  Hecla,  Vesu* 
vio^,  or  Etna."  This  substance  forms  the  surface  in  many  parts  of 
the  coofity,  beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  and 
^viding  the  limestone  for  a  considerable  distance :  sear  Buxton^ 
^ad  particularly  at  Worm  hill  in  that  neighbourhood,  itisofooo* 
siderablc  extent,  uneven,  and  rocky  ;  but  far  less  so  than  the  pre* 
ocding  stratum.  The  miners  io  different  parts  of  Derbyshire  di»* 
tingoish  it  by  the  various  names  of  bkck*9tone,  duamd,  aUt^fi,  aad 
hhek-ekttf  ;  but  the  same  appellations  are  very  frequently  given  to 
substances  which  scarcely  resemble  toadstone  tn  any  respect  but 
cokxr ;  hence,  mistakes  have  arisen,  and  properties  have  been  attri* 
iMted  io  it  which  it  docs  not  possess. 

No.  A.  LiMESTONB  of  the  same  qualities  as  No.  4,  and  pro- 
ductive of  similar  minerals  and  figured  stones :  bdow  this,  no 
miners  in  Derbyshire  have  yet  penetrated.  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  o^gvtaMf  forms  have  never  yet  been  discovered  In  any  of  the 
limestone  strata. 

Such  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  superior  strtda  in  this 
oovnty ;  but  in  parricular  instances,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned^ 
this  order  is  somewhat  diversified,  and  tkc  numbers  extended; 
the  inferior  measures,  also^  usually  called  c&iyf,  or  wta^HMtrds, 
ase  not  always  arranged  with  so  much  regularity.  In  some  places 
they  separate  each  stratum,  differing  in  thickness  from  two  or 
three  inches  to  two  feet,  and  appearing  of  various  colors,  from 
the  ochre  yellow,  to  the  brown,  and  the  asb-green ;  in  others, 

some 
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tome  of  them  are  wanting :  they  generally  contain  small  pieces  of 
pyrites. 

In  a  section  of  the  strata  between  Grange  Mill  and  Darley  Moor» 
of  which  particulars  are  detailed  in  Mr.  Whiteburst's  Enqairy«  the 
beds  of  limestone,  No.  4  and  6,  appear  to  be  further  divided  by 
alternate  layers  of  toadstone  ;  and  the  stratum  of  argillaceous  grit, 
marked  No.  1,  is  not  to  be  met  with.  The  thickness  of  No.  4 
is  stated  at  fifty  yards:  below  this  is  a  measure  of  toadstone, 
answering  in  its  properties  to  No.  5,  sixteen  yards  thick.  No.  0 
is  limestone,  of  a  grey  color,  having  all  the  qualities  of  No.  4, 
and  about  the  same  thickness.  Beneath  this  is  a  second  bed  of 
toadstone.  No.  7,  similar  In  coiqr  and  chemical  properties  to  No. 
5 ;  but  of  the  more  compact  kind,  and  most  free  from  bladder 
holes.  No.  8  is  a  third  stratum  of  limestone,  somewhat,  whiter 
than  No.  6,  sixty  yards  thick,  and  productive,  like  the  former,  ^ 
of  minerals  and  figured  stones.  No.  9  is  a  third  bed  of  toadstone, 
resembling  the  second,  but  yet  more  solid,  and  twenty- two  yards 
in  thickness.  No.  10  is  limestone,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of 
the  preceding  beds.  No.  4,  0,  and  8 ;  but  of  unknown  thickness, 
it  never  having  been  cut  through. 

Not  more  than  three  beds  of  toadstone  have  ever  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  county :  and  in  various  places 
where  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  limestone,  from  fifty  to 
eighty  fathoms  deep,  this  substance  has  not  been  met  with :  in 
others,  the  strata  No.  5  and  7  have  no  existence;  and  conse* 
quently,  in  these  insUnces,  the  layer  of  toadstone  marked  No. 
9,  is  disposed  between  the  beds  of  limestone  No  4  and  6, 
agreeable  to  the  general  arrangement  above  stated.  On  Tides- 
well  Moor  it  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
fothoms,  and  no  bottom  found ;  yet,  in  several  adjacent  mines, 
it  has  been  proved  to  terminate  within  the  respective  depths  of 
four,  fourteen,  thirty-two,  thirty-eight,  and  forty  yards.  It 
must  be. observed  likewise,  that  in  situations  where  they  have  all 
been  found^  their  thickness  and  extent  have  been  extremely  dif* 
ferent. 

The 
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Tbe  most  particular  circumstance  attending  t6adslone>  and 
"which  may  be  regarded  as  phenomenon  in  mineralogy,  is,  that 
the  mineral  veins,  or  fissures,  in  the  limestone  strata,  ate  always 
intersected  and  cut  off  hy  this  substance,  whenever  it  alternates 
with  the  limestone.  To  regain  the  vein,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
penetrate  through  the  entire  bed  of  toadstone,  however  thick, 
which  separates  the  calcareous  strata ;  and  when  this  is  effected, 
the  miner  never  fails  of  re-discovering  it  in  the  lower  bed  ;  though 
no  vestige  of  mineral  appearances  is  found  till  the  stratum  of  toad, 
stone,  which  interrupted  the  communication,  is  entirely  dug 
through.  *'  Another  singularity  respecting  the  beds  of  toadstone, 
it,  that  this  substance  so  completely  separates  the  different  strata 
of  limestone,  that  an  inundation  of  a  gallery  in  the  first  btd  nowise 
disturbs  the  labors  in  the  second ;  and  that  the  miners  may  be  dry 
io.  a  lower  gallery,  while  all  the  galleries  above  are  filled  with 
water.**  This  circumstance  evinces  that  the  toadstone  is  free  from 
fissures,  and  that  the  closeness  of  its  texture  will  not  admit  of  water 
filtrating  through  it  in  any  quantity. 

A  third  particularly  accompanying  toadstone,  is,  that  \i  fre- 
quently fills  up  fissures  in  the  limestone  strata  immediately  under 
it,  and  this  more  or  less,  as  they  are  more  or  less  wide.  When 
fissures  are  thus  filled  up,  the  miners  call  it  traughing.  Two 
such  instances  have  been  discovered  on  Bonsai  Moor ;  one  of  them 
in  the  mine  called  Slack  ;  the  other  in  that  of  Salterway :  in  the 
former  are  two  fissures,  which  Intersect  each  other;  one  of  them 
containing  toadstone:  the  other,  minerals.  In  this  mine  a  shaft 
was  sUnk  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  deep  in  toadstone,*  and  no  bot- 
tom found :  a  second  and  third  shaft  were  sunk  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  former,  towards  the  west  and  east,  and  the  toadstone 
on  those  sides  was  discovered  to  terminate  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms.  The  above  particulars  induced  Mr.  Wbitehurst  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  first  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  a  fissure :  and  he  ob- 
serves, that  similar  instances  are  not  uncommon,  and  ''  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  mineral  part  of  Derby- 
shire." 

"  All 
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«'  All  these  ctroUDttaoces/'  continues  oar  ingefltous  theorist^ 
•*'  plainly  evince,  that  toadstone  was  formed  by  a  very  different  law 
from  the  others^  and  greatly  posterior  to  them ;  for  the  beds  of 
iimestone  must  have  heen  formed  before  they  were  broken,  and 
and  broken  before  tbelr  fissures  were  thus  filled  up  i  therefore  we 
may  I  with  much  reason,  conclude,  that  toadU&ne,  channel,  cai-dirif 
.and  biack^layt  i*  actual  lava,  and  flowed  from  a  volcano  whose 
funnel,  or  shaft,  did  not  approach  the  open  air,  but  disgorged  its 
£ery  contents  between  the  strata  in  all  directions^  Another  re- 
markaftik  pheaomenon  accompanying  the  Derbyshire  lava,  is,  that 
the  ttraium  of  day  iying  under  No.  7,  is  apparently  burnt,  as 
much  as  an  earthen  pot,  or  brick :  the  part  in  contact  with  the 
toadstone  is  burnt  aiwut  one  foot  thick.'' 

The  chain  of  reasomng  by  which  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  toad- 
stone  is  Bupported,  is  of  too  great  length  to  be  introduced  into  this 
atatement:  but  we  must  observe,  generally,  that  the  arguments  are 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  a  central  fire,  the  expansive  force  of 
which  elevated  and  burst  the  incumbent  strata  prior  to  the  con* 
vulsion  that  threw  them  into  their  present  state  of  confusion.  "  Fis- 
sures being  thus  opened  over  the  melted  matter,  the  violent  pres- 
.'Sure  .might  cause  it  to  ascend  till  it  met  with  an  obstruction  supe- ' 
rior  to  the  impelling  force ;  and  the  lava  being  thus  circnmstanced, 
would  consequently  have  a  proportionable  lateral  pressure,  and 
might  therefore  penetrate  between  the  strata,  and  force  its  way  till 
it  lost  its  fluidity  by  the  coldness  of  the  aciyacent  beds.  Being  thus 
extended  to  some  distance, <and  passing  over  other  Assures,  it  might 
fill  them  up  more  or  less,  as  they  happened  to  be  more  or  less  wide, 
;ind  the  lava  more  or  less  fluid." 

This  hypothesis  has  received  the  support  of  many  intelligent  and 
scientific  characters  of  our  own  nation ;  but  foreigners  have  not 
been  equally  inclined  to  adopt  it.  They  observe,  that  the  Derby- 
shire toadstone  is  nothing  but  a  somewhat  diversified  variety  of  the 
Swedish  trapp,  and  by  no  means  volcanic  in  its  origin.  This  j^ 
particularly  the  belief  of  the  celebrated  mineralogist  B.  Faujas 
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9t  Fond,*  vbo»  durtog  bis  liavelB  jn  fingtand,  Tisited  this 
countyi  ai)d»  hy  combiniRg  ibe  iDforroation  he  received  with  bis 
owQ  obeervatiofui,  bas  advanced  argoments  to  corntroirert  tbe  asae^ 
Hon,  of  no  mineral  v^ins  having  been  discovered  in  this  subAatice. 
As  the  proof  of  this  fact  would  at  once  be  decisive  of  tbe  question 
of  the  loadstone  being  a  neal  ]ava,  or  otherwise^  we  shall  here  intm- 
duce  a  few  particulars  from  tbe  above  gentleman's  narration^  as  weU 
JSii  a  counter-statement  from  the  publication  of  a  recent  observer. 

"  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  miner  at  Cast^etoa,  wbo 
sold  select  specimens  of  minerals  for  the  cabinet,  I  ai^ed  htm  whe« 
tber  it  were  true  that  no  vein  of  ore  was  ever  found  in  the  toa^ 
stone?  He  replied^  that  such  had  uniformly  been  tbe  fact  hitherto; 
and  though  long  employed  in  the  mining  business,  he  had  never  heai4 
that  the  slightest  trace  of  lead  bad  been  discovered  in  that  stone; 
but  that  he  had  just  learned,  to  his  cost,  that  the  role  was  not  with- 
out exception  ;  if  not  in  respect  to  the  toadstone,  at  least  as  to  the 
cat-dirt«  or  channel.  On  requesting  a  farther  explanation,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  workings  on  his  own  account,  a 
vein,  which  at  first  had  tbe  most  promising  appearance,  but  which, 
after  opening  a  deep  gallery,  was  lost  in  a  bed  of  cbamiei,  where, 
Jiowever,  it  was  again  recovered,  but  in  too  poor  a  state  to  inderor 
nify  him. 

"  Perceiving  that  I  doubted  his  account,  he  ofiered  to  aocom^ 
pany  us  to  tbe  mine ;  and  providing  himself  with  some  mining  im* 
plements,  we  willingly  followed  him.  We  soon  reached  tbe  en- 
trance of  the  gallery^  which  penetrates  in  an  boriaontal  direo- 
rection,  and  opens  in  the  stratified  part  of  a  calcareous  :rock,  in  a 
seam  of  white  calcareous  spar,  which  presents  a  small  but  very 
distinct  vein  of  galena  intermixed  with  fluor  spar.  This  indica- 
tion, whicb  was  regarded  as  very  promising  in  a  mountain  that 
already  contained  several  lead  mines,  determined  £lias  Pedley  f 

and 

^  Kcmljar  •f  the  If attond  Institute,  tmd  Professor  of  Geology  In  tbe  Museum 

of  Natun]  History,  at  Paris. 

t  £liaf  Pedley  was  one  of  tbe  lowest  miners  in  Castleton,  and  possessed  so 

little  probity,  that  he  would  boast  of  his  art  in  imposing  on;itrangers. 
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and  his  associates  to  commeDce  their  operation;  blit  Karcefy 
bad  they  reached  the  depth  of  twelfe  feet«  when  the  limestone 
terminated,  and  they  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the  channel. 

"  As,  till  then,  there  had  never  been  any  instance  of  the  most 
slender  veins  of  metal  being  found  in  this  unproductive  stone,  they 
would  have  immediately  discontinued  their  labors,  had  not  the 
4ame  vein  qf  galena^  which  tliey  traced  through  the  limestone, 
continued  its  course  in  the  channel,  or  traftp.  This  appearance 
•was  so  extraordinary  and  novel,  that  seduced  by  it,  the  miners 
pursued  the  ore  in  the  channel  to  the  horizontal  depth  of  ninety 
feet,  in  the  constant  hope,  that  the  vein,  which  never  exceeded  an 
inch  in  thickness,  would  soon  enlarge  its  dimensions.  The  further, 
liowever,  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  trapp  become  so  hard, 
and  required  so  much  labor  and  expence  to  cut  through  it,  that 
EKas  Pedley  told  us  he  was  on  the  point  of  altogether  abandon- 
ing the  work. 

*'  This  bed  of  channel,  or  cat-dirt,  is  really  a  greenish  trapp, 
irery  little  more  than  seven  feet  thick,  extremely  hard  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  mine ;  but,  on  being  taken  out,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  friable,  its  color  changes,  and 
it  passes  into  an  earthy  state.  This  decomposition  arises,  probably, 
from  some  invisible  particles  of  pyrites,  which  become  edloresceut, 
and  cause  the  substance  to  fall  into  a  detritus.  Here  then  is  a 
proof  that  galena  has  been  found  in  a  bed  of  channel,  in  which  it 
has  been  traced  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  ninety  feet,  accompa- 
Died  with  a  small  portion  of  calcareous  and  fluor  spar.  This  In- 
stance furnishes  a  direct  and  unequivocal  exception  to  the  observa- 
tions hitherto  made  respecting  the  mines  of  Derbyshire.  The  ex- 
istence of  lead  oie  in  the  trapp  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter  is 
not  the. product  of  fire."* 

The  above  are  the  most  interesting  circumstances  respecting 
this  substance,  detailed  by  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond ;  but  it  seems 
evident,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mawe,  that  this  respectable 
geologist  has  been  misled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  miners,  who 

have 
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liave  applied  thesame  name  of  toadstaue,  or  cat-dirt,  to  substances 
extremely  remote^  and  which  have  only  a  partial  resemblance  in 
exterior  appearance. 

*'  I  state  the  plain  facts/'  observes  this  gentleman^  ''  with  the 
freedom  of  a  practical  man  addicted  to  no  theory.  X  went  into 
the  mine  called  Dirtlow,*  about  a  mile  east  of  Cast)eton«  where 
it  is  said  that  the  vein  of  lead  ore  migrates  into  cat-^irt,  or  toad* 
stone :  one  side  of  the  vein  consisted  of  what  the  miners  called 
channel,  cat-dirt,  or  toadstonc ;  and  a  part  of  the  vein  was  foil  of 
that  substance.  I  cut  some  pieces  myself,  and  directed  others  to 
be  cut ;  all  of  which  I  took  with  me.  Upon  examination^  this 
substance  was  of  a  brownish  green  color,  interspersed  with  green 
earth,  soft»  and  porous  t  it  was  by  no  means  so  hard  as  the  gene* 
rallty  of  limestone,  and  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  decomposition*  It  effervesced  strongly  with  acids ;  .  and  on 
putting  a  piece  into  a  heated  crucible,  I  immediately,  perceived  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur*  In  the  dark  it  emitted  a  blue  flame^ 
and  burnt  to  a  dirty  red  t  on  applying  it  to  the  tongue,  it  was 
caustic,  and  greedily  absorbed  moisture. 

**  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  question,  whether  this  substance 
be  not  a  limestone,  strongly  impregnated  with  pyrit^,  which 
are  in  a  decomposing  state  t  the  green  earthy  matter  I  suspect  to 
be  chlorite.  At  Pindar,  and  on  Tideswell  Moor,  where  the 
lead  ore  is  alio  said  to  occur  in  this  substance,  I  examined 
Mother  variety  of  it,  but  found  it  essentially  to  agree  with  the 
forme^^t 

On  considering  the  above  circumstances,  it  becomes  apparent^ 
that  the  afTirmation  of  the  toadstone  never  containing  mineral  veins, 
still  rests  on  its  original  basis ;  for  the  properties  of  the  substance 
examined  by  Mr.  Ma  we,  are  so  different  from  those  of  thereat 
loadstone,  that  they  never  can  be  mistaken  for  each  other^  when 
attentively  compared-    The  proportions  of  the  component  parts 

Vol.  III.  X  of 

*  This  was  the  Mine  mine  visited  by  Mons,  Faojat  St.  Fond« 
t  Mineralogy  of  Derbyihiie,  p.  68. 
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of  KKidstone  dilfcf  according  to  its  varictiM.  In  the  specimen 
analysed  by  Dr.  Withering,  a  hundred  part9  of  this  substance 
were  found  to  contain  sixty-three  parts  ofsilicious  earth,  fourteen 
of  argillaceous  earth,  and  seven  of  phlogisticated  iron.  The  results 
of  an  analysis  made  by  M.  F.  St.  Fond  were  somewhat  different : 
In^  one  hundred  grains  of  this  stone,  he  found  iifty-foar  grains  of 
fllicioos  earth,  nineteen  of  argillaceous  earth,  eight  of  aerated 
calcareous  earth,  fourjof  aerated  magnesia,  and  thirteen  of  iron; 
two  grains  were  lost  during  the  process.  In  other  experiments 
made  with  stones  of  the  same  kind,  taken  from  diflferent  beds,  the 
tame  constituent  principles  were  always  found,  but  with  greater 
Or  less  variations  in  the  results ;  sometimes  the  iron,  and  at  other 
timet  the  calcareous  or  argillaceous  earth,  being  in  greatest 
quantity* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pifkington,  in  his  View 
of  Derbyshire,  that  the  position  of  the  strata  is  governed  by  one 
uniform  law,  their  declination  being  always  towards  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  gritstone  has  appeared  on  the  surface :  but  the 
degree  of  their  dipping  is  various  and  irregular*  In  some  instances 
they  dip  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  in  a  yard  ;  \n  others,  at  twelve ; 
and  even  eighteen  in  a  similar  space.  In  particular  places,  this 
dipping  seems  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  vallies ;  the  strata  oo 
one  side  being  nearly  horirontal ;  while  on  the  opposite,  they  have 
an  oblique,  or  even  perpendicnlar,  direction.  At  Chesterfield  and 
Heanor,  the  position  of  the  strata  Is  extremely  peculiar ;  they  dip 
ibr  a  considerable  space  towards  one  common  centre,  and  by  this 
means  form  a  sort  of  bason,  or  deep  circular  cavity. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  must  observe, 
that,  whichever  stratum  in  the  preceding  general  arrangement, 
whether  grit,  «chistus,  or  limestone,  occupies  the  surface  in  any 
part  of  the  county,  the  subsequent  beds  invariably  follow  in  the 
order  enumerated.  Thus,  if  No.  1 ,  or  argillaceous  grit,  appears  the 
tippermost.  No.  2,  or  silicious  grit,  lies  certainly  beneath  it :  where 
No.  2  forms  the  surface,  the  shale.  No,  3,  is  sure  to  be  the  sue- 
coeding  stratum;    and  this  rule  universally  prevails,    excepting 
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with  respect  to  the  toadstone,  which,  as.  it  has  alreadjr  hem  staled, 
is  only  of  partial  occHrreoce.  Tbose  situalions  where  t|ie  incum- 
bent beds  of  argillaceous  gcit»  &c.  |iave  not  been  foum!*  ar«  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scenes  of  extreiue  disruptions  of  the  eartfa«  ki 
which  the  uppermost  strata  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  yawoing 
chasms  rent  in  its  bosom  by  contending  elements. 

In  eDomer^ting  the  metallic. ores,  we  shall  ch'^efly  have  Kecqyrse 
lo  the  "  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,"  as  the  subject, is  in  ^at  yf.ork 
treated  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  which  render  additio^fil 
remarks  nearly  superfluous ;  the  mode  of  arranging  the^n,  ho\Y- 
ever,  will  be  somewhat  different. 

Though  lead  ores  generally  contain  silver,  npne  io  Derbyshire, 
that  has  yet  been  analysed,  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  o(that  pre- 
cious metal  to  defray  th^  expences  attendant  on  its  separation.  Ti^ 
most  common  lead  ore  here  met  with,  i%.gakna,  which  generajlly 
lies  in  larger  or  smaller  veins  and  masses ;  frequently  >  ii|  nodules, 
witik  caukg  a  name  hc^Q  Hsed  ibr  barjtes.  Qalena  is  frequently 
crystallised  in  cubes,  with  the^angles  truncated  ;  also  in  the  oct^- 
hediofl,  and  its  piodifications ;  it  is  of  a  bright  lustre,  and  flaky 
fracture.  Another  variety,  when  broken,  is  remarkably  brigl)t 
and  Ipliated  :  by  exposure  tp  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  tarnishe<{, 
and  decooQiposes.  4^^^  l^nd  of  galena  is  called  the  stecj- 
giained  Ipad  9^f  U  being  very  hard  ;  a.nd  the  granulated  appear- 
ance, when  broken,  resembling  the  fracture  of  stieel.  This  ore 
spmeCimcs  appears  $brous,  not  unlike  the  common  compact  ore  qf 
antimony. 

Masses,  of  galeo^  frequently  contain  small  holes,  the  surfaces  of 
wbick  beiog  nearly  black,  appear  as  if  corroded  :  somet^i^es  car- 
bon^tA  of  le»d  appears  on  it  in  various  states  and  forms ;  some  qf 
the  crystals  having  a  semi -metallic  appearance,  others  of  a  dirty 
white^  ajDd  some  transparent :  the  shape  is  chiefly  the  prism,  and 
the  double  hexagonal  pyramids  joined  at  the  base.  Two,  three 
or  four  veins  of  galena  sometimes  occur  in  barytes,  the  whole  not 
broker  than  two  inches  and  a  half.  These  veins  are  perpendi. 
cular,  and  afford  a  pleasing  representation  df  the  large  veins  of 
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ore.  Splierieal  nodolM  of  lead  ore  are  not  anfrequently  fodnd  Tn 
eaverns  in  (he  mines,  whither  they  most  have  been  conveyed  by 
^ater :  iome  of  them  are  hoflow,  and  contain  native  sulphur.  A 
t>utveru1ent  black  Itf^d  ore,  sometimes  disseminated  on  the  matrix, 
appears  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  galena^  owing  pro- 
bably to  their  super-oxygenation. 

Siikefuide*  is  a  singular  variety  of  galena,  of  a  bright  metallic 
lostre,  with  a  reflection  approaching  to  that  of  a  mirror.  It 
appears  thinly  plated  on  one  side  of  a  substance  called  kevef,  or 
kMe,  and  usually  forms  the  side  of  a  vein,  or  a  cavity ;  but  some- 
times composes  a  kind  of  double  vein,  the  smboth  surface  on  eac|} 
tide  being  closely  in  contact,  though  without  the  least  degree  of 
cohesion^  When  pierced  by  the  miner's  tool,  or  divided  by  a  sharp 
iron  wedge,  it  first  begins  to  crackle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rends 
with  considerable  violence,  exploding  with  a  noise  as  if  blasted  with 
gunpowder.  The  miners  are  sometimes  wounded  by  the  fragments, 
when,  regardless  of  the  danger,  they  neglect  to  retreat  sufficiently 
early ;  in  these  cases  they  are  often  cut  violently,  as  if  they  had 
been  stabbed  in  various  places  with  a  chissel.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained :  its  occurrence 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Hayclif  and  Lady-IVoik  mines  at  £yam, 
and  the  Odin  mine  at  Castleton.  In  the  farmer  a  prodigious  explo- 
sion happened  In  the  year  1738  ;  at  which  time,  Mr.  Whitehurst 
aflBrms,  the  quantity  of  1200  barrels  of  minerals  were  blown  out  at 
one  blast ;  each  barrel  being  supposed  to  contain  between  three  and 
four  hundred  weight  During  the  explosion,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  observed  to  shake,  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  A  new 
variety  of  sltkenside,  of  a  metallic  liwtre,  has  been  recently  found, 
coated  with  blende  of  a  light  stone  color,  sometimes  dark  brown,  on 
a  fine  violet  fluor  matrix. 

Masses  of  lead,  perfectly  malleable,  but  very  much  corroded, 
are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  found  in  old  mines ;  they  appear 
stalactitic.    At  an  early  period  the  miners  made  fires  in  the  roioet 

to 

^  Shining,  as  i/  pollslied  by  art,  on  one  side. 


to  melt  tbelead  ore  in  the  veins,  and  these  substances  may  probably 
have  remained  there  ever  since.*  The  antimoniated  lead  ore  runs, 
like  network,  in  filaments  curiously  interwoven,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  indurated  bitumen :  this  kind  is  rarely  iridescent 
A  most  beautiful  iridescent  variety  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
octahedrons,  the  colors  being  at  first  very  vivid,  but  they  are  subject 
to  become  tarnished,  and  lose  their  beauty  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. This  variety  is  generally  attended  witb  crystalliaed  fluot 
affixed  to  its  surface. 

Sometimes  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lead  occurs,  which  does  not 
adhere  to  the  galena :  masses  have  been  found  of  a  horn  color,  semi* 
transparent,  and  finely  crystallized  on  the  surface.  Muriate  of 
lead,  in  perfect  cr^^stals,  of  a  beautiful  transparent  yellow  color* . 
What  is  called  glass  lead,  appears  as  if  it  bad  undergone  the  action 
of  fire ;  is  transpajrent,  and  sometimes  crystallised ;  but  in  other 
instances  is  of  an  opake  waxy  white ;  it  is  easily  melted  by  the  blow^ 
pipe. 

Nodules  of  carbonated  lead  bave  also  been  found,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  prisms,  acicular,  fibrous,  and  interwoven,  sometimes 
of  a  considerable  size,  in  the  loose  earth.  Other  carbonated  nodnles 
are  found  in  a  loose  ferruginous  earth,  granular,  and  of  a  shining 
micaceous  fracture,  and  are  easily  reduced  to  a  sandy  powder :  this 
variety  may  be  termed  sandy  lead  ore.  Crystals,  appearing  semi- 
metallic  ;  sometimes  one  part  of  the  same  crystal  a  dull  blue  color, 
the  other  a  transparent  horn  color.  A  singular  variety  of  carbonated 
lead  occurs  in  ferruginous  earth,  in  nodules,  with  hydrophanous 
steatite,  &c.  appearing  like  a  decomposed  breccia,  in  small  semi- 
transparent  veins.    These  ores  have  hitherto  atuacted  little  notice ; 

X3  nor, 

•  la  a  paper  written  by  Hayman  Rooke,  Eiq.  and  publiibed  in  the  Arc*o«o- 
logia,  i«  All  account  of  a  piece  of  lead,  there  called  native,  that  wai  fonnd  hang. 
>ng  by  the  top  to  the  roof  of  a  small  cavity  in  a  mine  near  Alport.  It  weighed 
t«o pounds,  five  oonces;  was  perfectly  refined ;  and  appeared  "from  the 
namber  of  pendant  drops,  to  have  been  melted  by  some  subterranean  fires,'* 
Itaecm^  however,  considerably  more  i^obable*  that  i|s  recent  sute  was  occa- 
"wed  by  the  ancieut  mode  of  obtaining  the  metal  mentioned  aborie. 
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nor,  indeed,  tilt  within  these  few  years,  was  it  known  that  they 
contained  lead. 

An  argillaceous  variety,  called  wheat-stone,  is  found  in  a  large 
vein  ;  it  is  of  a  light  stone  color,  very  heavy,  with  black  spots,  and 
contains  arsenic :  it  is  not  transparent ;  fracture,  earthy,  with  a 
f^w  bright  metallic  scales,  and  sometimes  traces  of  small  semi- 
metallic  Ycins:  this  variety  is  extremely  easy  of  fusion,  during 
which  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Phosphate  of 
lead,  of  a  leek-green  color,  in  hexagonal  prisms,  is  sometimes  found 
on  barytes,  attached  to  a  sandstone.  Moiybdate  of  lead,  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  Approaching  to  orange,  sometimes  appears  in  the  cavi* 
ties  of  galena,  and  of  carbonated  lead  :  this  variety  is  but  seldom 
raVt  with. 

Galena  generally  yields  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cwt.  at  the  fur* 
ntice :  many  arts  are  practised  in  the  di^ssing,  to  make  it  appear 
clean  and  rich,  in  order  to  fetch  a  higher  price.  The  carbonates  of 
lead  are  so  full  of  heterogeneous  matter,  that  they  rarely  yield  more 
than  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cwt.  and  do  not  produce  such  ductile 
metal  as  the  galena. 

The  texture  and  color  of  the  iron  ores  of  Derbyshire  are  varioas. 
Those  of  the  argillaceous  kind  are  the  most  common,  and  most  fre- 
quently used  in  the  iron  works.  They  form  a  thin  stratum  in  the 
coal  countries,  and  sometimes  enclose  shells  and  coralloids.  Cal- 
careous, or  sparry  iron  ores,  of  a  fine  brownish  red  color,  sometimes 
bright  yellow,  scaly,  and  dirty  brown,  are  found  In  amorphous 
masses  near  the  surface,  and  filling  insulated  places.  The  calcare- 
ous matter  seems  predominant ;  the  crystallization  is  frequently  pre- 
served, or  appears  in  different  stages  of  decomposition.  This  kind 
is  very  useful  to  mix  with  other  iron  ores,  and  is  said  to  make  a  good 
iron  for  converting  into  steel. 

Pyrites,  in  a  bright  silver-coloured  vein,  running  through  tran* 
sparent  fluor,  and  very  beautiful,  is  found  at  Ashover;  and  also 
other  varieties,  of  a  golden  color,  sprinkled  over  the  sur&ce 
ofthefluor.  Various  other  kinds  are  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  county:    they  are,   in  general,    exceedingly  hard,  and 

strike 
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pike  fire  with  sfed.  Martial  ochres  are  extremely  abundant ;  the 
best,  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  is  found  in  a  cavern  called  the  Water* 
bull*  near  Castleton ;  dark  brown  ochre  is  roet  with  in  the  lead 
mine  under  the  High  Tor  at  Matlock ;  and  balls  of  yellow  ochre 
are  found  in  the  shale  at  Hassop.  These  pigments  are  extremely 
ijurable. 

BIffnde,  Pseudo-galena,  or  Black'jack,  is  met  with  in  amorphous 
masses*  frequently  crystallizedy  and  generally  accompanying. fluor, 
and  barytes.  The  color  is  a  blackish  brown,  inclining  to  a  metallic 
lustre*  and  partially  transparent.  A  variety,  called  Ruby  blende, 
h  crystallized  on  calcareous  spar,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  transparent 
led.  Another  variety  is  called  pigeon-necked  blende,  from  its 
iridescent  h«es. 

LapU  caUminarU,  or  native  oxyd  of  cine,  occurs  of  various  colors 
and  qualities;  brown,  reddish  yellow,  green,  white,  waxy,  sta« 
lactitic,  5ec.  It  is  found  in  nodules,  and  often  envelopes  calcareous 
spar,  which  it  soon  decomposes.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  figure 
of  the  ^ar  which  it  has  decomfyosed,  and  hence  has  been  found  Iq 
the  form  of  the  rhombic  and  dog-tooth  spar.  It  is  sometimes  in  an 
dcbreoQS  state  combined  with  ferruginous  matter ;  but  the  compact 
kind  is  the  best,  and  is  roost  esteemed  when  of  a  waxy  color:  the 
snow  wbite  is  mamellated,  and  extremely  rare.  It  frequently  occurs 
In  the  form  of  grapes;  and  is  often  attendant  on  blende.  Calamine 
generally  contains  about  sixty  per  cwt.  «f  zinc,  with  some  iron. 
At  a  place  called  Red  Seats,  to  the  east  of  Castleton,  are  several 
rake-veins,  containing  blende,  calamine,  and  small  quantities  of 
lead  ore,  with  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  and  fluors. 

Bittck-wad,  an  ore  of  manganese  and  iron,  is  met  with  in  dififer* 
tDt  States;  generally  in  masses,  not  unlike  hard  balls  of  soot,- 
which  crumble  to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  being 
very  loose  and  friable:  when  broken,  capillary  veins  appear, 
tomewhat  of  a  metallic  lustre. .  When  mixed  with  linseed  oil, 
it  becomes  ignited  In  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  Pain- 
tert  esteem  it  for  its  drying  quality :  its  chief  appropriation 
bas  been  to  ship-painting,  and  large  quantities  have  been  consn- 

X4  med 


med  la  supplying  the  demands  of  the  royal  navy:  before  it  it  ute^, 
it  is  generally  calcined.  In  an  analysis  of  this  mineral,  made  b^ 
Mr  Wedgewood,  twenty-two  parts  were  found  to  contain  nearly 
two  of  indissoluble  earth,  chiefly  micaceous,  one  of  lead,  about  nine 
and  a  half  of  iron,  and  the  same  quantity  of  manganese. 

Among  the  inflammable  substances  discovered  in  this  county, 
the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  is  the  tloitic  bitumen,  or  mineral 
eaftoutchauc.  This  has  been  recently  found  in  various  states,  and 
has  apparently  the  same  properties  as  the  common  vegetable  India 
rubber.  It  is  generally  found  between  the  stratum  of  schistus  and 
the  limestone;  rareh/,  in  small  cavities  adhering  to  the  gmgert,* 
and  sometimes  containing  lead  ore,  fluor,  and  other  bodies.  When 
£rst  detached,  the  taste  is  very  styptic,  as  if  blended  with  decom- 
posed pyriCes.  It  varies  in  color,  from  the  blackish  or  greenish 
brown,  to  the  light  red  brown,  and  is  easily  compressed ;  but  som»< 
times  the  same  piece  is  less  elastic  in  one  part  than  another :  ob 
burning  it,  the  smell  is  rather  pleasant.  One  variety,  but  very  rare, 
contains  nodules  of  indurated  shining  black  bitumen,  resembling 
jet.  Another  variety  has  been  seen  in  a  nuurineshtUp  in  a  piece  of 
limestone.  A  third  variety,  but  extremely  scarce,  has  been  foimd 
of  a  dull  red  color,  and  transparent,  in  crystaliiaed  fluor.  A  va* 
riety  yet  more  rare,  but  less  elastic,  appean  to  be  composed  of  fila* 
ments,  and  has  a  singularly  acid  taste.  *'  The  characteristics  are 
Very  different  from  any  other  sort,  and  might  probably,  if  investi- 
gated, account  for  the  origin  of  this  substance:  on  cutting,  and  in 
other  circumstances,  it  resembles  soft  cork,  or  old  bark  from  a  tan« 
yard."  Iniiuratod  bitumen,  appearing  like  jet,  hat  been  found  in 
amorphous  masses,  and  in  gtobuiesof  a  shining  black,  but  sometimes 
liver-colored  I  this  kind  is  electric,  when  rubbed;  and  is  sometimet 
found  in  barytes.  A  specimen  hus  been  met  with  in  the  centre  of 
an  anomiaat  Castleton.  Petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  is  found  in  veins 
of  the  black  marble  at  Ashford ;  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
atone,  it  gently  exudes.     Stones  containing  a  considerable  quan* 

tity 

*  Gan^eri,  a  term  derived  from  the  German,  is  synonymou  with  the  «iatrir« 
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fHy  ofroclMnt  were  formerly  met  with  oetr  Stony  Middleton ;  and 
^vere  so  common,  that  the  mtnen  used  to  bum  the  oil  they  produced 
la  lamps. 

Native  sulphur  has  been  discovered  in  the  cellular  parts  of  baio- 
#elenite,  and  also  in  galena,  as  before  stated.  Veins  of  pyrites^ 
vhich  the  miners  have  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  suiphur, 
have  been  found  in  the  virgin  mines  near  Bradwell,  and  in  thA 
Odin  mine  at  Castlrton :  in  the  former  instance,  it  was  so  pure  as  to 
ilame  with  a  candle.  Sulphur  is  sometimes  met  with  in  shale  in 
diffisreot  parts  of  the  county. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  present  several  varieties; 
all  which,  however,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  two  general 
divisions  of  hard  tfnd  soft  The  best  coal  is  generally  of  the  least 
specific  gravity,  and  of  the  brightest  black  color,  finely  laminated* 
and,  on  burning*  leaves  the  least  ashes.  The  cannal,  or  candle  coal, 
IS  very  compact ;  fracture,  splintery  ;  it  is  lightertban  the  other  va* 
rtety,  and  sonorous  when  struck ;  frequently  explodes  when  heated, 
and  burns  with  a  luminous  flame ;  its  color  is  jet  black ;  It  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  It  is  sometimes  found  under  and  in 
connection  with  the  common  varieties,  and  seems  to  contain  mor* 
carbon,  and  less  pyrites :  sometimes  also  it  is  met  with  in  contact  with 
asphalt  and  indurated  bitumen.  The  paKicular  qualities  attending 
coal,  according  to  the  places  where  it  is  found  in  thu  county^  have 
been  thus  specified  by  Mr.  Pilkington. 

**  At  Smalley,  West  Hallam,  and  Ilkeston,  the  coal  is  of  a 
shining  and  lamellar  texture.  It  is  neither  very  heavy,  nor  solid : 
at  fint  It  burns  very  briskly,  but  soon  buries  itself  In  a  white 
ash.  At  Heanor,  and  Shipley,  the  hard  coal  is  of  a  dull,  KaJy, 
compact,  and  solid  texture.  It  takes  fire  with  difficulty,  and 
bums  very  slowly ;  but  when  once  lighted,  it  diffuses  a  lively  and 
durable  heat,  and  boms  a  long  time  before  it  is  entirely  coo- 
turned.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  strong  sulphureous 
amell,  and  yields  a  reddish  brown  ash.  At  Derby,  Rfpley^ 
Swanwick,  and  Alfreton,  the  hard  coal  partakes  of  the  qualities 
^f  the  two  sorts  which  have  been  described.    It  is  of  a  scaly, 

moderately 
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tnoderately  compact,  and  rather  bright  texture.  It  boras  ivttb 
a  Btrong  and  regular  heat,  and  laitt  a  ooosiderable  length  of  time : 
it  is  pretty  free  from  sulphur,  and  mostly  gives  a  white  or  grey* 
colored  ash.  At  Nonnanton,  and  Blackweli,  the  bard  coal  agrees 
in  most  of  its  properties  with  that  which  n  last  mentioned :  the 
chief  circumstance  in  which  it  differs  is,  that  it  it  harder,  and  more 
refractory,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  sparkle  and  fly  in  the 
fire.  At  Chesterfield,  and  Ecl^tngton,  the  hard  coal  is  but  little 
sulphureous,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  ashes.  That  which 
Is  found  at  Newhall,  and  Measham,  is  very  nearly  of  the  same 
kind.  The  coal  near  Buxton  is  shattery,  and  exceedingly  sol- 
phureous.'*  in  this  county  pieces  of  coal  may  be  obtained  very 
large ;  some  of  them  weighing  upwards  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds. 

In  particularizing  the  remaining  mineralogical  substances  of  tbb 
county,  we  shall  arrange  them  generally  according  to  tbeir  reaper 
tive  classes,  commencing  with  those  bodies  that  belong  to  the  Cal* 
CAKEous  Order.  Limestone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exists  in 
great  abundance  and  variety ;  and  the  marbles  formed  by  it,  are 
extremely  variegated  and  beautifol.  Marble  of  a  light  color,  faaid, 
but  incapable  of  much  polish,  is  found  at  Hopton,  near  Wirkawotth, 
and  thence  called  Hopton-stone.  It  abounds  with  small  fragiaeiits 
of  entrochi,  and  is  much  used  for  hearths,  floors,  and  staircaseti 
At  Moneyash,  the  mottled  grey  marble  is  obtained  in  great  quan- 
tity. It  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  shade  in  its  ground,  but 
may  be  distinguished  of  two  kinds;  the  one,  with  <slighttint  of 
blue ;  the  other,  a  lightish  grey,  rendered  exceedingly  b^utlfiil  by 
the  number  of  purple  veins  which  overspread  its  surfisce  in  elegant 
and  irregular  branches.  But  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  mottled 
grey  marble  is  the  abundance  of  entrochi,  which  being  interspersed 
through  every  part  of  it,  produces  an  almost  incredible  variety  in  its 
figure.  It  is  observed,  that  the  more  superficial  the  beds,  the 
lighter  colored  the  marble,  and  more  abundant  the  entrochi. 
Near  Wetton,  a  variety  is  found  of  a  darker  color,  and  present- 
ing very  small  figures,  whence  it  hu  obtained  the  name  of  bird's- 
eye 
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eye  marble.  Fine  black  marble  is  found  at  Ashford,  Matlock, 
Monsaldale,  and  other  places ;  but  chiefly  at  Ashford,  where  it  may 
be  obtained  in  very  large  blocks.  It  is  of  a  close  solid  texture^  and 
'will  bear  Such  a  high  polish,  as  to  reflect  objects  as  strongly  as  a 
mirror.  Coralloid  marbles,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  madrepores, 
are  found  in  laminae  in  various  patts  of  the  limestone  sirata.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  black  kind,  when  compared  with  the  grey,  is 
as  twelve  to  thirteen. 

Calcareous  concretions  are  found  in  vast  abundance  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Peak,  there  being  hardly  a  single  cavern  but  what  is 
lined  with  encrustations  of  this  kind,  and  which  assume  almost  every 
possible  form,  and  are  resplendent  with  an  amazing  variety  of  colors. 
The  transpar^i  calcareous  spar  is  astonishingly  variable  in  appear- 
ance; yet,  when  mhiutely  examined,  is  discovered  to  originate 
wholly  from  one  form^  the  rhombic ;  though  its  various  combinations 
can  hardly  beenumerated.  Mr.  Bergman  observes,  that  they  con« 
Sist  of  a  tessara,  or  oblique  parallelo-piped,  all  the  planes  of  which 
are  rhombs  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  obtuse  angles  are  equal  to  101  ^j, 
and  the  acute  to  78<^|.  Crystals  of  the  most  opposite  form  may  be 
produced  by  a  compound  accumulation  of  similar  parallelograms. 
The  primitive  rhomb  is  rarely  found  :  it  is  generally  on  a  dark  bitu* 
minous  limestone,  with  pearl  spar  and  selenite ;  the  primitive  rhomb 
passing  into  numerous  modifications :  the  folloi^tng  are  among  its 
varieties.  Dof^s  tooth  spar,  forming  double  hexagonal  pyramids, 
joined  base  to  base.  Hexagonal  crystals pf  spar,  terminating  with 
pyramids  of  the  primitive  rhomb :  others,  terminating  with  the  pti- 
roitive  rhomb  truncated,  and  with  the  lenticular  pyramid ;  others 
with  a  variety  of  terminations,  forming  pyramids,  with  three,  six, 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  more  faces :  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  high  topas 
cotor,  terminating  variously  ;  fibrous  and  mamellated  spar :  macles, 
or  twin  crystals;  some  exceedingly  rare,  and  greatly  diversified: 
opake,  snov^wbite  spar,  cryirtalliced  In  double  hexagonal  pyramids, 
joined  at  their  bases :  rose-colored  spar,  amorphous :  stalactites,  pre- 
sauting  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors,  with  the  appearance  of  agate 
veins ;  othen  with  their  terminations  crystallized  green  stalactites, 
very  rare. 

TAe 
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Tkefluor  spar,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed.  Blue  John,  is  frequentfj 
confounded  with  calcareous  spar,  from  which,  however,  it  differ* 
essentially.  It  contains  an  acid,  the  most  penetrating  and  corro- 
sive of  any  we  are  yet  acquainted  with,  and  which  is  very  different 
from  the  carbonic.  This,  from  its  peculiar  properties  of  corroding 
glass  and  silictous  substances,  has  been  employed  in  France  for  en- 
graving glass  plates,  and  tl>e  specimens  obtained  are  reported  to 
be  singularly  beautiful.  •  When  moderately  heated,  it  becomct 
phosphorescent;  in  a  strong  heat,  it  melts  of  itself,  and  emita 
ftrmes  that  are  extremely  noxious;  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  its 
blnecotoris  changed  into  a  fine  red,  or  reddish  purple;  but  with 
»  greater  heat,  all  its  colors  are  discharged,  and  it  becomes 
white.  Its  extreme  beauty  has  occasioned  it  to  l>e  manufactured 
into  a  variety  of  elegant  forms,  such  as  urns,  vases,  columns^  &c. 
The  only  mountain  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance and  quality  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  is  situated  ta 
the  west  of  Castletoo,  between  Mam  Tor  and  the  eminences  that 
compose  the  Long  Cliff;  but  even  here  it  is  less  plentiful  thaa 
iirmerlr,  and  its  price  has  lately  been  advanced  to  401.  per  ton. 
The  mountain  itself  appears  like  an  assemblage  of  vast  rocks  of 
Kmestone,  without  connection  or  regularity,  and  is  full  of  openings 
or  caverns  of  immense  depth.  The  fhior  is  found  in  pipe  veins  of 
various  directions  ;  in  caves,  filled  with  clay  and  foose  adventitious 
ssbstances;  it  appears  in  detached  masses,  bearing  every  appear^ 
aoce  of  having  been  broken  from  the  limestone,  on  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  formed  ;  for  it  has  frequently  that  substance  for  a  no* 
cieus,  around  which  it  seems  first  to  have  crystatlized,  and  aAe^ 
vards  increased  by  accumulation:  frequently^  however,  the  cen- 
tre is  hollow.  Some  of  the  pieces  6f  fluor  are  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  have  four  or  6ve  different  and  distinct  veins«  but  such  large 

pieces 

*  ^  The  ilHoric  acid  is  euily  obtained  by  palverisiiig  the  floor,  and  potting 
it  into  a  leadeo  retort,  adding  its  weight  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids.  Apply 
a  gentle  heat,  and  ihe  ilooric  acid  will  appear  ai  gas,  which  may  be  caaght  in 
a  vessel  ef  the  same  materials  as  the  retort."    Mintralo^  of  Dtrbif skirt* 
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pieces  are  very  rare ;  io  general,  they  are  only  about  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  some  having  only  one  strong  vein,  while  others  present 
many,  but  smaller:  those  that  display  a  geogra4>hical  figure,  like  a 
-colored  map,  are  most  rare  and  valuablt.  The  prodigious  variety 
and  singular  disposition  of  the  veinSf  and  the  sudden  contrasts  of 
the  finest  colors  which  occur  in  this  substance,  render  its  beauty 
nearly  unparalleled.  The  coloring  matter  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed to  be  iron:  Mr.  Ma  we  imagines  it  to  be  asphalt,  containing 
pyrites  in  a  decomposed  state;  but  observes,  there  are  many  sio* 
gular  varieties  that  have  not  undergone  any  analysis.  The  account 
of  the  chief  rarieties  ol  this  substance  we  shall  extract  from  that 
gentleman's  publication. 

"  Fluor,  otfluaUqf  Ume,  generally  crystallizes  In  the  cobe  and 
its  modifications ;  rarely  in  the  octahedral,  and  still  more  rarely  ia 
the  dodecahedral  form.    The  chief  varieties  are  the  following : 

"Water-colored  crystals  of  cubic  floor,  studded  with  bright 
pyrites:  the  accumulation  of  crystals  frequently  covers  the  py* 
rites  with  a  pleasing  effect.  Very  large  and  transparent  cubes  of 
Huor,  with  pyrites  in  the  inside,  accompanied  with  blende  and 
lead  ore.  Blue  fluor,  of  a  violet  color,  id  perfect  cubes,  with  cubes 
in  the  interior.  Amythistine  and  topazine  fluors:  the  Utter  of 
a  fine  yellow,  with  internal  crystals  of  pyrites.  Dark  blue  fluor^ 
with  the  edges  bevelled  on  each  side.  Blue  fluor,  with  oiae 
bevelled  edge,  or  a  plane  on  each  edge.  Blue  fluor,  withfi^NUi- 
sided  pyramids  on  each  face.  Blue, fluor,  indexed  and  perforat- 
ed. Fragments  of  octahedral  fluor.  Ruby-colored  floor,  in  pm** 
feet  cubes,  on  limestone.  Granulated  or  saady  fluor»  of  a  reie 
color. 

"  Compact  fluor  in  masies,  formed  on  limestone,  or  in  iu>» 
dules.  This  seems  an  accumulation  of  cube  upon  cube,  fortting 
prisms,  the  surface  of  which  are  crystallised.  Some  of  these 
masses,  which  are  seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  are  separated  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a  very  thin  joint  of  clay,  Karcely 
thicker  than  paper.  This  variety  is  composed  of : very  fine  veins* 
and  sudden  contrasU  of  blue.     Another  variety,  io  mas^,  is  full 

of 
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of  holesj  containing  decomposed  calcareous  spar,  in  the  form  of 
brown  pearl  spar.  This  variety  is  lightly  veined  with  bhie;  the 
bottom,  or  part  next  the  rock, ms  wholly  blue,  and  transparent; 
but  not  so  dark,  nor  so  finely  figured,  as  the  veins.  Another  v^ 
riety,  harder  than  the  former,  the  ground  clear  white,  but  tinged 
like  the  lichen  geagraphiciu :  this  never  forms  veins. 

"  A  variety,  having  five  regular  veins  of  fine  blue:  this  stone 
is  much  looser  in  its  texture;  and  where  cut  across  its  crystalli- 
sation, it  presents  a  beautiful  honey*comb  appearance:  there  is 
another  variety  more  regularly  divided  into  three  veins.  The 
dark  blue,  approaching  to  black,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most 
rich  and  beautiful ;  it  displays  a  diversity  of  pentagonal  figures, 
and  is  bituminous.  The  variety  which  has  a  dark  blue  pervading 
the  whole  mass,  is  loose  and  friable ;  that  of  one  strong  blue  vein  is 
much  harder,  very  rich,  and  transparent 

"  Fluor  in  detached  cubes,  in  the  limestone,  appearing  a  little 
decomposed:  fiuor  with  metallic  veins:  fluor  decomposing-: 
floor  of  a  fine  green  tinge;  ^nd  of  a  blue  cokir,  in  a  mass  of 
crystaltised  oubes,  with  elastic,  or  indurated  bitumen:  fiuor  in 
compact  limestone  with  galena,  in  veins  and  small  particles, 
^ling  up  interstices:  fluor  crystallized  in  cubeSj  upon  hem-stone 
Or  petrosilex :  fluor  ia  the  cavities  of  coralloids :  fiuor  with  barytes, 
commonly  called  tyger-stone,  being  opake,  and  full  of  dirty  browD 

'  O^pium^  Plasiif^Mt&nef  or  Jlaboiterf  is  found  prsneipaily  in 
Surge  masses,  filling  up  cavities,  or  insulated  places,  in  the  argil* 
liteous  f;rit,  at  Elvaston,  and  Chellaaton.  It  never  forms  a 
stratum,  but  is  generally  attended  with  gravel,  strong  red  cJaVr 
and  an^eactfay  CDveriag,  %hich  frequently  contains  innumerable 
shells.  Some  kinds  are  much  harder  than  others,  and  of  a 
closer  texture,  but  it  is  oomnwnly  so  soft  as  to  be  scraped  with 
the  nail.  Near  Ihe  surface  it  is  striated,  and  sometimes  crystal- 
lised, in  wbieh  state  it  bears  the  name  of  selenite;  beneath,  it  is 
more  compacts  when  calcined,  which  is  easily  effi^ted,  it  forms 
PUuUr.  ^Fmriip.ztul  greediiy  absorbs  water,  Oypsum  is  genc- 
4  rally 
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rally  ▼cined  with  nd,  bat  is  fequeatly  variegated  with  tints  of 
blue  and  green,  its  chief  varieties  are  capillary  or  hair 
gypstam^  appearing  in  delicate  mtUcy  filaments^  three  or  foos 
inches  long,  but  so  tender  as  to  render  it  nearly:  impossible  to 
be  procured  perfect:  in  the  Camberiand  nnine>  near  Matlock, 
specimens  of  this  Idnd  have  been  found  with  the-filires  aboat 
eight  incfaei  in  length.  Plamose  gypsum,  like  white  and  ele* 
gantly  circled  feathers,  on  limestone.  Gypsum  rock  alabaster; 
striated  silky  alabaster.  Selenite  in  :  transparent  prisms,  •  and 
rhombs;  and  green  selcntte,  extremely  rare.  The  mooe  com* 
pact  kinds  of  gypsum  ase  iioequeatly  used  for  architectural  pur* 
poso^  as  it  is  less  expensive,  and  works  Ireer,  than  .marble,  and 
ibrms  elegant  columns,  pilasters,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
inlarkir  of  bnildipgs*  It  b  also  extremely  useful,  when'  calcined* 
for  moulds  of  figures,  and  even  for  the  figures  themselves,  as  welt 
as  for  lloering,  and  other  economical  appropriations.  Gypsum 
forms  aft  ittticle  of  cummecoe,  and  considerable  quantities  are  con* 
vfyfsd  to  Iiondon. 

Vari<)us  fossils  belonging  to  the  Akckll acetous  genus  have 
haen  airf»dy  neationed.  Others  found  in  this  county,  are 
krrfhporcelbmea,  of  a  most  delicate  white  color,  and  very  lint 
texti||ie»  in  .a  lead  mine  peat  Braasington ;  pipe  day,  at  Bolavrer 
and  Newhaven ;  poUer^s  clay,  of  a  yellowish  or  grey  color^  at 
Qraqiptopf  McNTley  ftfoor,  Heage,  and.  various  other  places V 
K^u»  $iesi4om»  roof  slatf,  at.Chinlty.  Hills  and  Hayfield,  of' a 
grey  color,  and  Umellac  textuoe,  shines  with  mica,  anddoH  not 
give  fire  irith  steel.  >     .  •     i 

Aniong  th^  Slticiova  substaaces^are  topaxine  ^aBd  rostf-co^ 
lored  qmirtK  {9  hexagonal  prisma,  with  double  pynunidsdetaehedi 
these  are  fpupd  in  a  yellowish  red  earth  near  Buxton,  aftd  ava 
generally  termed  Buxton  diamonds;  they  aoe  very  small:  ame>> 
thistine  qi^vU,  finely  tinged;  with  perfect  hexagonal  prisms, 
terminated  by  two  pyramids*  deteched  like  the  former:  pellucid 
quarta  in  finagments,  colorless;  some  inckisiag  bitumen;  these 
Taiieties  are  loose  in  the  limestone:  thin  laminated  beds  of 
cACTt,  horftstofw,  otpetrasiicx,  are  found  nq^r  Brad  well,  Buxton, 

Middletoo, 
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lbfiddletoii»  and  other  places:  in  Peak  foiest  are  humatqirii  ehfSgt 
beds  of  various  th'ukaesses ;  some  arie  in  contact  with  the  gni^ 
^ulated  I'tmestope^  though  Itmestooe  full  of  shells  is  both  above 
and  below  it;  its  colour  is  dove  blue:  large  quantities  of  thie 
substance  are  annually  used  tn  the  manufacture  of  earthea'ware^ 
In  Yorkshire,  and  Staffordshire.  Daric  green  chert»  bearing  a  ekne 
resemblance  to  jasper,  has  been  found  near  the  l£gh  Tor  at  Bifat^ 
lock. 

'*  Of  the  Barytic  ORDtR»  the  most  general  li  the  substance 
called  cauk,  or  caxok,  from  its  resembling  chalk,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  north.  It  occurs  in  great  quantities,  being  com« 
mon\j  attendant  on  lead  ore:  the  color  is  often  white,  but  more 
frequently  a  greyish  white,  inclining  to  the  cream  tinge,  which 
sometimes  rises  to  the  ochre  yellow.  It  is  wo(k,  but  ponderous; 
fracture,  earthy, ■  sometimes  scaly:  it  often  contains  small  veina 
of  lead,  ore,  as  thin  as  threads;  and  sometimes  small  veins  of 
iiuor  and  blende*  Barytts  occasiooalJy  occurt  crystallised  In 
tabulated  rhombs,  on  gritstone;  but  more  generally  in  delicate 
tabulated  crystals,  which,  by  combtoation,  form  spherical  baHs. 
One  variety  is  stalactitic,  sometimes  v4th  transparent  cry^als 
and  native  sulphur.  The  arborescent  tnrytes  is  eamposed  of  lr« 
gaments  of  various  colors,  interventog  each  other,  appeaHng 
son^ewhat  like  branches  with  foliage;  one  variety  exhibits  dark 
brown  and  lilac  figures,,  beautifully  iotefspeised  with  bhie  in  a 
geographic  form,  or  like  a  colored  map,  and  a/ibrdifig  beautiful 
contrasts.  Barytes  has  lately  been  found,  confusedly  crystal* 
liaed,  of  a  sky  blue  color;  the  fracture  foliated.  Other  specimena 
occur  in  tabulated  crystals,  opake,  white,  half  an  inch  In  diameter, 
but  as  thin  as  leaf  gold,  on  a  cellular  gypseous  matrix,  with  native 
sulphur.  Another  variety  has  a  plumose  appearance,  being  cover* 
ed  with  transparent  crystals  of  fluor«^* 

The  extraneous  fossils  discovered  in  Derbyshire  are  amaxingly 
numerous,  and  variable.  Tliey  occur  in  aliriost  every  part  of 
the  county,    but  some  classes  are  more  numerous  than  otfaenu 

The 
*  Mineralogy  of  Derbytbirt. 


Tbfi  M\f9fik^.^n  fix<;MlPfl/  abiiiid«i»t;  ttni  Ibe  naaWr of  aoo- 
n^p  is  lijiwftff  pfip4^<w;  cqi|^iic4  Ml  of  Ui«  tener  nay  bo 
ts^Kffl^  fat  iipw^hAi  9f  twcftlj  milct.  Had  0?i4»  fays  a  modem 
^Hiyippr,.  f}sit^  fMT^Iihe  roinf^of  a  desjtmyed  wrlc|,  1^  might  havo 
justly  nid,  •*  f^idi  fiutOM  ^  i^qfiart  tfrra$,  ftpfvoA^H^  W^^ 

t^o  U^k^  ^feftp,  9p,;^e  auf fapa  P^  ^  ?MI  «»?a*lc  frt  Tui?ftqn,  ppaa 
Y^iWWW^hi  <b«  tWW§  aw  «<?c?d}Djjly  d'l^U^t. ,  Aiv^tber  ^n« 
tpcciroen  of  the  cone  within  cone  coralloid,  Jiat  beep  found  a| 
9bi4wff|} ;  10^  f  ^hi^<J  ^jk  \i^  dept^  «tf  fortyieyeo  M  at  Alderc^r, 
m  ^'P9mM  Rf  ftWW-  0?mllftJ48,  witi^  tmifll  tubes,  h^^f  ^ce^ 
v^  .|^i^  9|b  f;ya9^>  9gr?^t|g  «»  ^tcfy  particukr  fUh  Lb^  rccept  o^ 
r^  |(Qumi4  if\  t^i^  Rql  §pa.  named  ^kuhfia  p^rp^re^ ;  pqrS^tt^,  and 
iHfSW*^  pil*  .i;qyof)  bifnchf^  have  .al9i9l^f{fn  obtained  at  tb^ 
•Wfl  Bla?y-  Af  ^Py  ^CddMop,  sqine  ar^  perfi?^  «pcciipei^  of 

liy^d  aJ^Alh^Wr^jii  yft\\  at  TW  ^Icgapt  s^^ltopef,  ^t^/^f* 
**»»►  ^^»  fcWfi'*^*  Vifb.i^f  ?»T^  f?^4  «»tWVty  |;)inct|i^d  ^ 
i^  fm^tj^eppifttof  ffiipirdJe;  ^<fc*ilparc«,  a  gpngofi^sof  foralr 
line  tttbet^  pfff^|(^tp^  pr  v^iopsly  ^urirf?4,  baire  l^ecn  prociM  ?^ 
^i4<}|^  .^p[4^«  7h«r  p^)^  ^|MFf?ffH  !»  ▼«nr  abundant  in  ttbc 
kUf?i;,fHfl?^Jj.9f,^hj|irdj  |fffrpi«(;f»  car?il,9^  tabMlnrteoptui^,  with 
i(ma)l.ft^ri,^p]t^c  jnir.f4c;fi,,  jip4  hoqfappipb-vfork  ifitbin^i<|c^  is  l|jcf^ 
Wf  WR?«"ff4  ^'T*.  A^  C^l^tPHf.  bare  l^een  found  the  c^(ili'i^ 
n^^fffif^f.  flr  n?»-<ifk;  pUtfll  of  f(fiini^  very  qf^lppsly  foripcd,  ^be 
p^t^.p^ntasc^^.rrft^.a  ^mfUppmt  riMpg  i^  tl^Vf  vUdk,  \  spinf^^f 
epU^I  \  ^j^f  4  py  lii?fJ(Pf ^,  fty^  ppnjcal  ^t  on?,  aqd  son^^inm 
*  W^/«!^^%  ?bw4  th  W^nc^w  Iwg,  ?nd  three  quarters  of  an  }^ 
th^  '^fJ^Va^^  *>W'?fU  pP«:^?|vc  S^f^boM*  ?»<i  «ft?V  rer^atedrt 

<Mm!*r  ^^»Bft<*%  hj?5|}i'^^t  P^pngi  f9m?«*a^  mef^Mv^g  a  bo^ 

*l^15»te5»fe«W  W^  T?^l!Rj??Pf^45J|!y  «>*^'  t^je  gypsuip^t  QbeMaa- 

t^  Buskei,  branches  uf  yevf,  and  a  substance  greatly  resembling  a 
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couliJliHv^,  liave  been  found  petrified  at  Matldck.  A  regulai  stra-* 
turn  of  mwtehBhtUs  hu  been  dftifcbvmd  eleven  yards  d^  at  Svttif 
wick ;  ind  muscle  sheHs  Wave  also  beeii  fband'iD  iroMone,  at  Tttfy-* 
ton/ Chesterfield,  and'Citmenhay  ;  at  tKfelatffcr 'place  tlicy"il>err 
obtained  at  the  depth  of  eighty^our  yards.  -         ' 

Ammal*  and  Tnatda,  At  Ash  ford,  a  small  aKgaJtfrr,  and  vanout 
groups  of  jftVf,  hare  been  found In'tlie  black  iharble ;  and  also  the 
tail  and  back  df  a  crocodile^  now  said  to  be  preMnred  in  a  cabinet 
at  Brussels.  >  At'SwanWi6k/  a  hettle  fn  ironstohe,  and  a  buUajbf, 
have  been  obtained.  ^  "  ' 

Fitgetable  Imprtsnoru.  An  entire  mi^knaer^  wfth  all- the  see* 
perfiectly  marked,  -was  discovered  fn  an  iron-stone  over  the  bed  of 
coal  at  Swanwrcki  where  f  ike  wise  aff  the  Mowing  fbcsils  w^  ob- 
^rned  t"  The  resemblance  oizhamhoo  ;  a  ^wer  of  cArysanMemteur^ 
Very  perfect;-^ a'  flbwet'ofroJ^i/bo/ ;  eqw^Mniy  or  hotse-tail;  s 
plant  of  mmdcii'hmr;  ^'eral  plants  of  firn,  very  perfect,  ill  ih)ii- 
itorie  and-  bind ;  the  cotae  of  pine-tree;  k  bniidf  of  a  h6x4rte:^ 
and  a  Vmalt  branched  mossr  thft  three  latter  in  iron-stones:  At 
Holmesfietd,.  a  resemblance  of' the  floWet*  6f*  a  cocfirt  has  been* 
fbund.  Varrous  other  vegetable  im):>ressions  have  been' met  with  io 
theirW^tonc,  and  bind,  both  at  N*Whatt'ahd  ChesteriSiild.  ^ 
-  The  fnrnei^l'^ivdmedicinsrt  waters  of  Derblifshire  ate/  atinight 
be'eicpeded rn  a  cboitry  tjbbandlng with fb^s,  r^arkablyhadie^ 
foils.  '•  All  those  of  a  Chalybeate  anci  telplmreous  natofe,  aHse  inr 
IWds  of  s?tale,'and  prtrf>a6ty  derive  their  Mm pregnatbn'hointMl 
^ijstanee  t  the  wartn  springs  also' Are  dbserved'to  appear  near  these 
feeds,  though  they  break  out  in  the  stratunTOf  Iftif^oneklmost'  ex- 
^hrtf veff .  The  most  c*febraterf  twirm  n^Hiigi  ire^'those  at  'Matlod^ 
abd  Buxton  ;  they  bdcur  likewise  at  Stony  Mlftdletim  ;  wid  Middle-' 
fen^  neiar'Wirksworth,  had  fermeriy'a "spring'  of  th&  de^ptM,' 
^fchwis  cut  off  some'years^  'since  by  drivihg'a  sough  to 'ienid\W 
Ihe^^atcc  from  some  lead  mines  in  the' neighbo'urhood.  Thbae 
of  MAtibck^'artd'SuVton  .have  oftained  '  tnuch  celebrity*  ttr 
their  nSdtefhdliJtopcrtici,  ahd'tire  ahiiuaiiyMifted  by  a  oondden* 
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fct^te  aStux  of  comptayv  ^vbo  resort  ta  thcHi^asiiireU  for  i494«hm  ms 
fbrbealtk. 

• .  Tlie  QBtunl  histey.of  tbe  M^tlodc  aod  Buxton  watJM^oowpi^d 
inach  of  .the  atteotioaof  tbeiamtfDted  Dlr^  DariPiti  wboi^  d^atfa  has 
deprired  aooietjof  one'Of  its  most  valitaMe  mem  ben,  And, Science 
of  her  most  dbtiaBiiifked  Ion.  His  ^ptincipal  obscrvationB  were 
contained  la  a  ktler  written «to  the  JKev.  M^  Pilkiof  ton^  arid  pnh- 
lished  in  the  "  View  of  Derbyshire.'*  Thej^ery  inttAnting.  nature 
of  tiusOOtotmuttic^tiony  and'  the  light  ifeioastn  upon  the  origin  of 
ifarm  springs^  whelevec  sttttaSed>  must  Ipe^onr-apology te thein^ 
«ertionofcOtf^deQlhkexti[aclsi(  'I         •*••.: 

"  Severtd  f  hiiotophefB  -haife  stt|s{>osed:tha(  .the  warm  9[xringsoif 
this  countk^  acquire thtsr  htAi  from'  the  >dhcmioa1  'decomposition  of 
pyrites^  and  it  was  afimnc^  by  the  tute.  MrMiTittiagtoo,  and  has 
been  lately  cited  .in  an  inganlotls  work  of:  Ma.  Kirwaii  on  Minora* 
Jogy>  that  the  wam.^ater  afant  Matkvk  oik^d.its  heat  la  the  bloe 
narly  which  ia  mixed  with  pytltes»  and-isfiland  in  thin  atmla  above 
and  bebw  the.beds  df  hora,f'o^  toadstonef!  bdiit-faas  iince^been  ob^ 
aerred,  thaty  though' warm  wa(er..atas;ifoQhd':foifcalimm  in  these 
beds  of  pyrites.-aadlmiHei)^^.'thftno.8roeU  OFftastaithen  attended 
It,  which  miistjhaire>odcu/iad»;if.  the*  plyritf^rhad  been  i»a  ilateof 
df<SonlpasiliaB'(  *  and  isaotonlByy'that  aold'Aivater  was;fami(l  kr  Ihese 
beds  ofteiier  than  warm.  .jv.  ,-        ..••••: 

**  The-argnnditsitt-fiviraMeof  anbtbes^'apiniim  appear  ta'me  to 

be  mack  toore.  oaocbuiia^  vh^lkti/  Uk  taUer  of  ikete  |pv^»  t# 

rmiedin  tiSfwtoo&y  ■rttorioh<oita''^rs»{<ferjDit/t  'the  earthy  undUh^ 

Mm'O^&wt  u?xaulfn9ddLmndBriiht4ib^m^aftke  moantainrM^tke 

.9iemiiyikfihe4piiHgi.   ..-t.  -•  .v.'   't,;j  •;  -  -  ,.'?  r' .♦.  . 

«<  1.  Tbeiealdf  theselapHnga  hds  bi^aisvaWabie,  perha,ps,  A>r 
*  many  centuHeft^^tcrtaiah^f  arioag  aa*wriiavrlisd  ^sod  thermdme- 
ten;  which  shows  that  the  wa(eri>whteh  tlie/arise  from,  is  in  a 
boiling*  state  Hn  aonie  fact  cf  the  dearth,  fbria  bailing  wAter  ac- 
«iuirea  a  loertain.  ^tgniioih^at,- ^1^-21%  the  sCeam  which-  arises 
Aom  it<Wfaere  Jtis  ndt  daa£ned)  most  *akways  be  of  that  degree  of 
.beat:  Now  the  intemaV  parts  of  the  earth;  a  few  feet  below  (he 
Burlace,  being  always,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  of  forty-eight 
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4egff«Maniett;  U  Ml0Wt|  ttetif  Ib^  f(n«i  «f  water,  al^flti 
condensed,  flowt  Chroogb  a  gi? en  difUnce  of  ^e  cold  ewth,  H  will 
beoMieoootadfroat 919 to soine degree  of  beef  above 4g,  peopor- 
tidml  to  the  dittany  beCereen  tbe  mouhtMa  la  «iicb  it  b  coo* 
demed,  and  tbe  plaee  of  Ht exit:  and  tbiia  BWf,  lor  aiaaj  aget, 
pmerve  aa  onlibfinlty  of  tbe  degree  of  beat,  ivbicb  'co4ild  not  hap- 
•pea,  if  it  iraa  paadaced  Vj  eberakalaoaidlioatioas  af  laateiialtaeaf 
tbe  surftioe  of  tbe  earth, 

^9.  In  the  terj  drf  sammer  of  IVSO,  whea  all  tbe  oaM  tpHngi 
m  tbit  part  of  the  caaaliy  aMier  lotaHjr  ceafed,  or  weia  luucb  dr* 
minished,  I  was  well  informed  on  tbe  tpot^  both  at  M aitlaclD  and 
Buxton,  that  tbe  wiam  ipringt  bad  wAcred  ao  abeermbte  dacreate 
of  their  water.  Wbaact  I  conchnie,  that  the  atMicee  «f  tfaate  wana 
tpribgi  were  at  a  nacb  giaatrr  depth  belaw  tbeaoribceaf  the  earth 
than  tbe  cold  aaat$  aod  that,  aa  that  aooonal,  the  water  nmt  it«t 
barebeea  ndaed  in  tbe  feral  of  iltaai  InMB'tbew  .greater  daptba. 
Aaather  alacaatttanoe  abows,  that  tbe  aoaroe  of  jaaay  of  ^tbeie  w»> 
leta  is  sUttaled  beneath' the  odgia  of.:tha  odidspriags;  rrea  after 
the  steam  wMoh  paadoces  theor,  ia'condensad  iala  watery  whiob 
Is,  that  their  twatcaBtinaea  always  tbe  sfMse  batbia  witrr  M^tvar 
aaeiv  in  ^el  aeasaaaand  In  dry  ^  eviociagy  that  aocoidwaeer  fraai 
tiie.dews, oripiiagf  hi  cbosa^aeapce  ot tbca,  iaialaed ws|^ 4baia 
sources  of  warm  water,  frc* 

<*  3>Tha  ioabs  of  Hmnfas  in  all  HUb  partaf'tfacaowtrf  abooad 
with  paipeadictaar  cialb,  la  which  are  JnuKi  the  ona  of  dw,  lead, 
aad  ooppar;  and  it  Is  hence  prahabia,  that  not  aaijtbe  attaamof 
water  tUpwumH,  wbkb  prodaces  these  wa»-spiiags,  but  Hist  these 
metals  themseWes,  and  the  fluor,  or  baroflakeait^  wblfb  atteads 
them,  haiFf ,  in  Janmr  ^(gei,  been  raiipd  iala  thoae  peipendicaUr 
dcAs  bjr  the  great  sablerraaeoiisiires,.  which  raised  tba.canimcats 
aad  islands  ffom  tbe  priaMekiocean« 

**  4.  The  eaisteace  of  eaatnd  iMaiy  tbe  eastb'^  the  mtig 
iget  0f  the  worM,  is  dentonstratad  bj  the^daaatioii  «of  ^k  aoiia 
parta  ctf  the  globe  above  the. ocean,.  •Ml' the  ahatlerad'6ondiliaQ 
of  its  strata,  with  tbe  tmmensa  dm^.of  lava  then  prodaosd. 


^rUck  |9  Vfitethc  HiiiMt of  totdftone^  taptltct,  moo^ftoDe,  por> 
plMf/f  aodgnaite,  atticio  wdl  ^pltloed  in  Mr.  Wbltehunei 
•ad  IB  Dr.  ftiittiNi'li  Tbeoricft  of  the  Eaith.  Tb€  frmm  existence 
of  aeatr4firc»ieeiiii  prol»al»k  fron  the  many  niktaoet,  which  are 
^iraculut  er  chimoieiy  bdoogjog  to.  thoie  gnel  fiiet ;  jtnd  it  it 
piQM»ie«  that  bj  the  eicape  of  elatUc  Yapors  from  theie^  it  owing 
the  toatt  eateot  of  modcra  earthqueket,  compared  with  tfaoteof 
remote  antiquity,  the  rcttiget  of  which  remain  ail  over  the  globe* 
Another  aifumeot  te  the  preteni  exittenoe  of  immente  tubterra- 
aeoot  ilea,  i%  that  the  great  eaithqoahe.at  Utbon  produced  un-^ 
dolatiant  m  the  Uket  of  Scotland;  and  wat  feit in  the  minet  of 
DCrbTfhm;  (PWIoi.  l>aMaet}  which  opiild  not  eatily  happen^ 
hot  hy  n  yeaciniiaD  on  one  ride  of  a  ceo&ned  fluid  kva,  which 
veuidbeptopeintKltotheother;  atttrikiogihe  genilett  hiowon 
one  wde  of  a  bladder  diiteodod  witb.water»  it  Mt  by  the  hand 
plaotdoo  Urn  other  sides  lowhichmaf  beaddad^  thatineome 
aunet  the  deeper  you  descend^  the  warmer  you  peiceire  them^  &c. 

f*  a.  Becaiae  there  'are  tpringt  of'  hoi  water  la  all  countriet, 
where  open  eoteanoei  eeideoUy  exist:  wlieaoe  from  aimlogy  we 
amy  ooatluria^  that  the  hot  tpiiagt  iacoonlnet  where  open  vol^ 
caooet  hare  etGNted,  but  ate  not  now  open,  aieoving  tbjthe  same 
caase  acting  in  a  lets  powerfbl  manner* 

"  a.  Add  to  this,  that  if  those  watert  had  been  heated  by  th* 
chemical  decomposition  of  ^f^tei,  tome  of  them  «t  least  would 
probably  have  retained  a  strong  chalybeate  taate»  or  sulphorebot 
smdl;  or  that  they  would  M  of  them  hare  been  impregnated 
with  some  timtlar  mnteriaU  which»  on  the  chemical  analysts  of 
these  waters  of  fiaxtoo«  and  Matlock,  doet  not  appear  to  be  the 

**  7.  1  come  now  to  another  circamttanceb  which  rery  much 
corroboratet  the  above  theory  of  the  prodnctioo  of  these  springy 
ftom  the  steam  raited  from  deep  mblemiaeout  firet,  nod  not  from 
any  deoom|K»ition  of  pyiltet.  The  strata  In  thh  part  of  DeHiytbire 
consist  of  beds  of  llmettone,  andoflavi,  (or  toadstone,)  which  tie 
reciprocally  one  above  the  other.    Now  if  we  suppose  the  steam 

Y3  'ising 
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rising  from  subterraneous  ^res  to  be  o^vtng  partly  to  water  sTowF/ 
subsiding  upon  those  fires,  and  to  limestone  gradually  cakin^by 
tbem,  n  must  happen,  "that  thfe  steam  rising  through  the  perpen- 
iJicular  clefts  In  the  supereumbent  rocks,  must  be  replete  with  cal- 
careous gas,  (or  fixed  air,)  With  some  phlogisticated  air.* 
•  "  If  this  steam,  so  impregnated,  be  tx^ndensed  io  limestone 
strata,  the  fixed  air  7n  this  hot  steam  wHl  super-sa titrate  itself  agafn 
with  calcareous  carth.f  Now  this  is  what  precisely  happens  Io  the 
waters  of  Matlock,  which  are  repkte  with  calcareous  particles,  as 
appears  by  the  copious  deposition  oftttpha,  orcaicaieous  incrosta* 
tions,  along  the  channels  in  which  they  flow.  For,  in  general,  it 
happens,  that' springs  of  water  wear  tbemselv^  Tail if<  from  their 
sources,  as  is  done  by  the  water  at  Button';  bat  tlibst  springs  «t 
Matlock  have  produced  rocks  and  mOtinftAitis'  of  a  sponge-ltke 
calcareous  stone  between' their  fountains  aiirf  the  Dcrwent,  with 
which  all  the  houses  at  Matlock  are  constructed^  and  many  of  the 
stone  fences.  •     • 

"  In  the  beginning  of  October,  1780,  I  was  present,  with  mj 
friend  Mr.  Edgeworth,  at  the  opening  of  two  of  the  springs  of 
Matlock,  about  200  yards  above  their  usual-  places  of  appeatf^ 
ance.     We  found  them  both  at  these  new  openings  aboot  one 

degree 

"  *  Dr.  Priestley,  from  five  ounoes  of  limeatene,  obttioed  1160  oance-me*- 
saret  of  air,  nine-teoths  of  which  was  fixed  air, .  and  the  other  tenth  phlogititi- 
cated  air.  From  four  ounces  of  white-spar  be  obtained  830  oance  measnres 
of  air ;  the  fir^t  portion  of  which  had  but  one-fourth  of  fixed  air ;  which,  bow. 
ever,  varied  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  l>eiRg  once  three-fourths,  then 
one-half,  then  one-third  of  fixed  air." 

"  t  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  fixed  air,  or  calcareous  gas,  which  U 
known  to  precipitate  lime  from  water,  should  render  limestone  more  solable 
in  water.  This,  however,  is  evinced  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  CaveodUl^ 
who  added  to  limewater,  which  had  been  rendered  turbid  by  means  of  calca- 
reous gas,  more  of  the  same  ga^  which  enabled  the  water  to  re-dissolve  the 
precipitated  limestone.  .  Water,  by  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  gas,  will 
thus,  in  close  vessels,  super-saturate  itself  with  lime ;  which  will  gradually 
precipitate  in  the  form  of  liniestisne,  whetf  exposed  to  the  tfir,  by  the  evapor». 
tion  of  the  superfluous  gas.*' 
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degree  .of  hcat^:  t»r'  aomtwint  more,  warlner  -tbtn  at'  Iheir  places 
of  usual  exit  The  upper  ooe,  whick  could^  be  best  seen,  issued, 
foom  some  crteki  or.  fbsutes  in'  the  upper  surface  of  a .  bed  of  ioad< 
stMie^.aiid  bulweeti  it  anfUlheblttie  marl  wbkb  lies  over.  it;:,  under 
whkh  marl  it  sfceihs^to  bav^  beeo  coudensed,'  and  thence  to  have 
supersaturated  itself  with  calcareous  particles.,  I  examined  this 
mad  by  jneans  of  acidsy  and  foUod  4t  tsi  bis. calcareous;  except  some 
sfaintiq^  bits  of;  whitish  pjrrites,  which  had  no  appeai^nce  of  being 
ia  a  slateof  decoDiposition. 

**  On  the  contrary,  the  steam  which  produces  the  water  at 
BoxtOD*  is  probaUy  coi^ensed  in  the  substance  of  the  togdstooe, 
Qr*lava»  and  not. in  a  stratum  of  marl  or  limestone,  like  the  Mat- 
lack  water;  and  hence  the  great  difference  of  their  contents.  As 
oae  edge,  of  .these  strata  of  limestone  and  lava,  wherever  there 
arespringSy  is  always  elevated  higher  than  the  other,  it  would  be 
easy,  by  atterididg  to  the  inclitiatiOn  of  these  strata;  to  discover 
oa  which  side  of  the  bath  is  situated  the  mountain  ih  which  the 
steasn  is  coodeosed»  which  probably  may  not  be  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  erirp^on  of  the  springs ;  because,  on  opening 
the  springs  at  Matlock,  at  a  place  about  200  yards  abgve  the 
WeUs»  jthe  water  (though  already  collected  into  a  kind  of  vein) 
was  cooled  more  than  a  degree;  and  this  cooling  n\ust  proceed 
much  Mer  where  the  water  is  diffusely  and  thinly  spread  be- 
tween tiro  eontigiwus  straU;  and  further,  as  the  pfogsess  of  this 
water  must  warm  in  some  degree  the  surface  of-Mf  ^^r^*  }^ 
aeath  which  it  pasies  after  its  condeasa^on.  and  particularly  at 
the  place  of  its  condensation,  it  is  not  improbable  but  Its  course 
migj4  be  detected  by  observations  made  in  rimy  . mornings,,  or 
wheasiiowhas  lain  long  on  the  ground,  by  the  melting  or  disap; 
poariag  of  it  fifstin  that  part;  or,  perhaps,  by  the  earlier  vegeU- 
ikmof  the  grass- or' trees  oa  those  parts  of  the  surface.  A  Mr- 
Taylor,  who  Onee  kept  this  bath,  produced  etorly  vegetables,  by 
conveying  a  stream  of  the  warm  water  under  a  border  of  h!s  gar- 
den. If  this'  source  should  ever  be  discovered  by  mining,  1  sup* 
pose  the  water,  by  being  recpived  ncgrer  tb?  place  of  its  <J|evapo- 
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fitioikt  iftvild  bt  Mhd  of  s  greater  dqpMt  at  hai,  Mtt  <^  M 
jlrttebthtftt,  up  to^l^yorthehcatofboiliiif  wAt»^    . 

««  Tlie  eoDteott  of  the  witen  df  Boartoa  and  MUlodc  niMt 
Qoitafeiuiict  the  theory  above  Mhrevid;  Ibr  if  iteiiri  be  niaeA 
from  aabtefimneoua  fumafiet,  whew  limcabiiie  ia  prtifaeblj  la  a 
itateef  caldQation,  much  ealoateoiia  §a^  or  fibe4  air,  andaoms 
pUogisticated  air,  wditld  ariie  wflh  the  aquaotta  Heam:  tbaae 
ate  tend  io  the  Bextoa  water,  in  the  looie  kttte  of  bebUei^  as- 
oordiiig  to  the  aoalytia  of  Dr.  Peanoa;  add  io  tbia  the  BastM 
water  teaemblea  the  wateia  at  Bath,  which  are  tald,  by  Dr.  PriM- 
ley,  t6  ponen  aimiiar  klnda  of  air ;  and  aa  thete  dia  aeem  tib  b^ 
the  priocipal  ingredients  <if  both  theae  watert>  th^re  la  reaion  to 
bellere,  bbth  from  this  circomstanoe,  and  firom  tbetr  aaceela  in  i^ 
lieviag  limiiar  diseases,  that  their  medlciiuil  poweia  ait  very  alml* 
,  ]ar,  &e. 

«<  In  the  Buxton  water  the  fixed  air  ia  found  in  loeaa  bnbbiea, 
because  it  does  not  meet  with  any  Isind  of  caicaieoi^a  eaiib,  or 
Hmestone,  to  combine  itself  withi  In  the  Matlock  water  the  cos* 
trary  oeeurs  i  it  haa  no  loose  ai^bubbles,  because  the  fixabie  air  ia 
Mnbined  with  lime,  and  thus  this  water  is  replete  with  calcaieoob 
^artfa  in  subtile  solutien ;  and  in  this  respect  1  suppose  raembles  Uia 
^riftoi  water. 

"  Bf  the  experiments  tf  Bergman  bud  ScKeele,  it  apfwara  tbirt 
the  stony  concretions  in  bnimal  bodiM  oohsist  of  aaccbari he  add 
gnd  air,  ^d  that  this  acid  bai  a  givateir  bifibity  than  any  other 
to  ealcareods  earth.*    Now  as  Iheilacehariae  aetd  is  pbrpetnatly 

feii^ateQ 

"  *  I  cannot  ksw  thft  aeeoojat  of  calbwedm  bt  bki^  ^\ik  tHtboilt  ibdiab; 
ibftt  I  soppoM,  from  the  giett  aftnby  betw^n  ekliatisoitl  feirfb  tai  iaatiMM 
add*  awy  boekpiabiada  cafeoBMtanct*  thathaeryof  Ithiahhakaembaan  w 
damood,  aaddiafefora  tiie  fact  hat  gMotally  been  doiiblad}  and  that  i^  A«l 
hard  waiera  make  itroager  bear  than  toft  ones.  I  appeal  la  the  brawen  oC 
Burton  lor  the  iaet,  who  liare  the  toft  water  of  the  treat  nmning  on  one  tide 
of  their  brewbooaea;  and  yet  prefiw  eoivenelly  the  hard  or  calcaveom  water 
supplied  bj  their  pampa.  I  suppose  there  maj  be  ibhie  laccharine  acid  hi 
the  Biaft.  (which  is  not  all  of  it  aqaafly  perfectJy  ttade  intetefttby  the  vnr 
getabl«  digestive  power  of  the  ferviaaftDg  barley,)  which,  by  its  attraeth^  dw 

ealcBxeoas 


geii«riited  in  ^itttnaiBh  dtfttog  tte  digfeiHoii  of  our  iiljim^nt^  it  Sk 
itot>ba6le  that  tbt  iihitirjr  4tSKU  of  these  dateateOut  #«t^,  sndl 
Ai  Mattock  iiid  Briiuii,  mliy  be  owing  to  their  ftSittmitliig  th^  super- 
ihuaiAntf  6t  thte  iatcbMiie  aekl»  and  that  thus  th^  May  liferent 
the  tendency  which  aone  of  'mr  fluid  tecret}6n«  poMen^  bf  prbdtic* 
ing  cAlculuut,  )ind  perbapi  gooly  and  bilibuft  Cbncmiokit:  and  pre- 
tent  the  intreale  In  siM  of  thoie  already  ibrbied:  dn  the  same 
principle  thejr  ttiiy  tend  to  rendek*  purulent  matter  lete  icHnionibus. 
*as  they  are  tupiK)fed  td  b^  df  ddValitagi!  iii  pttlmt^nary  and  scrdphu* 
loas  u1cen»  Ite.* 

The  inoit  in  repute  of  the  tulphurteirt  wateM  bf  Dei1)yshihft 
Hses  in  the  paric  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  at  Kedieston.  In  a  gfasii  It 
looks  very  clear  and  tlansparent ;  but  in  thie  «rell;  it  appeals  of  a 
blaclush  bine  colour^  tinged  with  purple;  and  any  substance  thrown 
into  it,  assumes  the  same  appearance.  That  it  is  imprecated 
with  Sulphur,  in  some  state  or  Ibhn,  11  not  only  eirident  Ax>m  its 
strong  taate  and  smell,  but  liitewlse  fh>m  its  changing  siWer  to  a 
dark  copper  color;  and  in  ilS  passage  frten  the  weU,  a  whitish  te* 
diment  is  deposited.  Which  hits  the  appearance  of  sulphur.  That 
it  is  also  iropr^oated  with  other  substances,  is  firoved  iyy  the  tit* 
periments  ot  Dn  Short,  who  observes,  tJiat  eight  pintk  evaporated. 
If  ft  two  scmpies  of  sediment,  twenty-one  grains  of  which  were  a 
dark  brownish  earth,  and  thie  Vest  salt ;  in  these  respectt  it  appears 
similar  to  the  water  at  HarroWgdte. 

Kediestoh  water  is  principally  valued  for  its  knti-sc6rbotit 
qoalities.  When  taken  inwardly,  it  acts  ^i  ^  diUtetic,  and  h» 
given  relief  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  ^^kvcl.  tt  has  AlSO  beeh 
found  efficacious,  from  external  ajpj^ircalioh,  in  various  cutaneous 
diseases,  bbt  more  esjjeciaily  in  ul(^erotts  comtiliiints.  lb  tfrfe 
summer  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  Inh'ahH^htH  of  D^rby  as  4 
substitute  for  malt  liquor,  at  ih^ir  meals^  the  charge  t>f  cat^ 
'      •  "        '  ''         •    ■    •   •  Hage, 

ttWaiWMt  eaith  of  har4  waters^  «Hiy  prodiKe  a  kiad  cf  miaera]  sugmr,  wbicic 
-'ike  tke  tnt  Sf^ar,  nay  be  coovenible  int^  spirit :  for  a  similar  porpose^  I 
suppose  line  is  aied  by  the  sugar-bnkers  in  refining  tUii  sugars,  'tboiigh  tfat 
tUocy  of  its  effects  is  unkmpwn  to  tbcm." 


ijage,  (ooe  pcfiny  per  quart,),allbc(liii|f  .s^teQf099^io.»'few.poor 
people. of  tbe  neighbourhood.  The  .tegnper^ityre  pf  the  spring 
is  about  forty-ieven  degrees,  ^evejal^  qt^er  sulphureous  spriogs 
tise  lu  different,  parts  >  of  the  cQunty«^1)jut,hf^ve  hi{hert9  undergooe 
very  Uttie  examioation. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  numeious;  but  the  mo^t  celebrated 
spring  of  th]s  nature  is  at  Quarndon,  about  three  miles  from  Derby, 
Persons  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit  have  been  much  benefited 
by  its  uie :  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  generally  operates 
as  a  purgative ;  yet,  to  produce  this  effect,  exercise  is  sometimes 
necessary.  From  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Short,  it  appears, 
that  a  pint  contaios  one  grain  of  fixed  salt;  and  that  two  gallons^ 
vbco  evaporated,  leave  half  a  dram  of  a  light*colored  sediment, 
half  of  which  is  nitrous  earth.  Its  temperature  is  nearly  forty«nine 
and  a  half.  Within  200  yards  of  the  warm  spring  at  Buxton, 
there  is  a  chalybeate  water  of  similar  properties  to  that  at  Quarn- 
don ;  the  most  essential  difference  is,  that  the  fixed  air,  by  which 
the  iron  is  held  in  solution  in  the  latter,  may  be  set  at  liberty  with 
a  more  moderate  degree  of  heat  than  is  requisite  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  that  at  Buxton:  its  taste,  also,  is  less  rough  and  irony. 
Other  chalybeate  waters  are  found  at  Morley,  Chesterfield,  Tib« 
sheif>  Duffield,  and  Bradley. 

In  the  liberty  of  Heage,  about  midway  between  Cricb  and 
Belpar,  Is  a  martial  vitriolic  spring,  the  only  one  that  has  yet 
been  found  in  this  county.  It  is  situated  on  a  black  boggy  soil, 
and  was  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago  by  a  labouring  man, 
who  was  employed  in  forming  a  sough  to  drain  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds.  He  bad  long  been  afflicted  with  an  ulcerous 
disorder  in  one  of  his  legs,  but  observed,  that  during  tbe  conti- 
nuance of  his  labor,  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  by  the  time 
his  undertaking  was  completed,  be  had  received  an  intire  cure. 
This  induced  a  supposition  that  the  spring  was  possessed  of  me- 
dicinal  properties,  and  when  examined,  the  fact  became  evident 
from  the  vitriolic  taste  of  the  water.  It  has  been  thought  to 
contain  fixed  air  in  some  quantity;  not  only  from  the  number 
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of  bobbles  ivblch  maybe^epn  iii  it,  wUenrtet  po6red  into  a 
glass  Qt  the  spring,  but  Kieivrise  fsom-  the  citcumtaiioev  that 
trben  tightly  encloied  in  a  cask  or.bptUe/  it  wilh  break  either  with 
s  slight  degree  of  agitation:;  ah  ifieist  attributed  to  the  efforii  of 
the  fixed  air  tomake  its  escape;  Besides  the  beneficial  efficacy  of 
Heage  water  in  oleerous  diseases,  •  it  has  been  found  osefiil  in 
stopping  inward  bleedinrgs;  and  when  applied  outward ly»  is  said 
to  hare  this  effect^  as  soon,  and  completely,  as  extract  of  Satuni. 

The  principal  Rivbrs  of  this  obunty  are  the  Trent,  the  Der* 
went,  the  Dote,  the  Wye,  the  firrewasb,  and  the  Rother.  The 
Treni  eaters  Derbyshire  from  Staffbrdshire  at  a  little  distance  south 
of  Catton,  and  for  several  miles  forms  the  south-western  boundary 
of  the  county ;  btit  taking  a  mOre  easteriy  direction  near  Newton 
Solney,  it  flows-  by  Twyford  and  Swarkston  to  the  confines  of  La* 
ceatershire,  and,  after  continning  its  course  between  the  countica 
for  some  roiies,  finally  quits  Derbyshire  near  Barton. 

Tht' Zknoeni  derives  its  origin  in  ^he  mountainous  district  of 
the  High  Teak,  and  is  soon  increased  by  various  torrents  which 
Aow  from  the  dreary  waste  that  encloses  its  spring.  These  unite 
iieer  Hathersage  in  one  stream,  which  taking  a  southern  course^ 
somewhat 'inolinlng  to  the  east,  quickly  emerges  from  its  native 
wilds,  and  passing  through  Chatsworth  Park,  has  its  current 
soon  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  Wye.  The  pleap 
sant  vale'of  Darley  is  next  animated  by  these  united  rivers,  till, 
by  a  sodden  tutu,  their  channel  is  ingulphed  between  those  ioAjr 
rocks,  which  in  their  winding  redesses  inclose  the  roniaotic  scenery 
of  Matlock  Dale. 

''Here  the  High  Ton 
Bears  its  nighty  hetd.  along  whose  broad  bold  base 
laapatieotDcriMiit  foamt^  anong  tbe'craggs 
Roaring  impetuoas,  till  hit  force  all  lost. 
Gentle  and  still,  a  deep  and  filent  stream. 
He  icarcelj  seems  to  move :  o'er  him  tha  boughs 
Bend  their  green  foliage,  shivering  with  the  wind. 
And  dip  into  his  surface," 

Emerging  through  a  high  portal  of  rqcks  at  Cronford,  the  stream 

afterwards 
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$ikttmkrik^  flows  tk^oygli  wtittzX  deqi  raltlei^  tod  At  length  taien 
tfte  citkivaM  rale  width  fKfe^dt  to  Dtorbji  where  tuddcniy  lam* 
I6g  lo  the  tank,  it  pteei  qaiitly  to  the  wide  t>MB  eeliveoed  by  the 
IVewt,  into.wWeb  H  iowton  the  Leiceitenhire  horder»  near  Wliiie. 
The  tempehilNre  of  \kk  writer  of  the  I>erwt»t  is  ohsetred  to  be 
higher  tbah  that  of  ihoil  rivers,  a  ctfcuaistanoe  aseribable  to  the 
AbmeBous  warm  tftinp  that  mli  With  the  cufient  during  Ks  pro- 
gfcss. 

ThelkjDi  mm  at  a  little  distaooe  south  of  Baxtpii«  aod.  flowios 
Sat  the  most  (lait  through  a  reeky  cbanne  1.  presents  us  with  a  mini*- 
ttiie  of  the  roniaatic  streams  of  North  and  South  WalH.  like  the 
Derwent;  in  the  upper  part  of  its  cb^xnt.  It  pursues  a  southern  direo- 
tioa,  soknewhat  inctining  to  the  east ;  hut  soon  after  it  has  emeiged 
Jioiii  the  holkiws  under  the  pyramidal  mountain  of  Thorp  Cloud «  it 
inelines  westward  till  it  reaehes  the  vale  of  Uttoxeter^.  when  again 
turning  to  the  east»  it  flows  beneath  the  bold  hill  which  displaya  the 
fuioB  of  Tutbpry  Castle^  and  hastens  to  unite  with  the  Trent  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burton.  Several  small  rifulets  flow  into  the 
Dove  from  the  soiith-westem  parts  of  the  county. 

The  M'jpe  descends  from  tfaeUeak  heights  In  the  Ticlnlty  of  Bu* 
ton^  and  receiving  in  its  romantic  ooorset  the  waten  of  several  tribu- 
tary rills,  flows  in  a  aootb-easterly  direetioov  by  the  town  of  Bake- 
welly  a  few  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Derwe&t. 
.  The  Errewttthj  rising  in  the  coal  distri^  near  Alftetpn*  divides 
tbiaeounty  ftom  Nottinghamshire  doringfart  of  its  short  coarse^ 
and  afterwards  fills  into  the  Trent*  a  few  miles  below  the  jonctioB 
of  the  latter  with  the  Derwent. 

The  Bother  has  its  origin  from  several  small  rivulets  south  of  Che»> 
terfieldy  which  It  passes  in  its  course  and  assuming  a  noKh-easterly 
direction,  enters  Yorkshire  between  Kilmarsh  and  Beigfaton.* 

DERBY, 

*  The  publithed  aatiiorities  chirily  consulted  for  tbe  foiegoing  dmcfipftive 
pigfft  of  Derbyshire!  ere  Whitehurtt's  Inquiry  into  tbe  Originnl  State  nod 
FomntioB  of  the  Earth ;  Pilkington's  Vieir  of  Derbyshire ;  Kawe's  Blmera- 
logy  of  Derbyshire ;  Faujas  St  Fond'a  Travels ;  Brown's  General  View  of 
Ae  Agricukute  of  tlie  Coanty ;  and  Aikin's  DescHptien  of  tbe  Connty  roaod 
llanclie9t«r« 
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The  era  in  wbtch  Derby  was  first  inhabited  hat  not  been  ascer* 
tained ;  for  though  the  earliest  nention  of  the  town  occMn  ip  histo-' 
rieal  records  of  the  ninth  century,  there  s^ras  reason  to  believe  it 
was  a  place  of  consequence  many  years  prior  to  that  period*  Sooae 
atitbort  have  imagined  that  it  was  9  settlement  of  the  Britony,  ao4 
this  opinion  has  been  supported  on  circupnstantial  evidence  of  mucl^ 
probability^  though  neither  memoirs  nor  monuments  exist  toestablisli 
its  immediate  certitude.  The  Komaas,  U  h;is  b^n  remarked,  S^^^ 
rally  fixed  their  stations  in  \he  vicinity  of  some  (own ;  and  the 
small  di^ance  ofDnv^NTiQi  indw  Xt(/(e  Chester,  which  that 
peopJe  undoubtedly  occupied,  must  be'  admitted  a^  a  strpns  colia- 
terai  argumiint  of  the  remote  qngin  of  Derby.  jB^'des,  a  pjusagf 
over  the  Derwent  must  have  been  peces^ary  in  jcarly  a^e^  at  at, 
|>resent,  to  iacttttde  the  cpmmunl^tiQH  between  the  eaft^n  and 
western  parts  of  the  county ;  and  no  point  to  wbich  thjp  foads  tend* 
could  be  found  more  convenient  than,  ttifs/for  the, situation  of  ja 
bridge.  *  .J 

The  derivation  d^ the' name  of  Derby  has  ^'ven  rise  tQ  mtxh 
alfcrcitiOQ  ambrijp  antiquaries.  The  Saxons  are  said  to  hn^ 
called  it  PhrthwortHig ;  the  Danes,  Deoriatiy:  of  the  former  ap- 
pellatton  not  a  trace  remains;  but  of  the  lut^er^  saScient  isre^ 
tafnedin  the  present  name  of  the  fown  to  mark  Us  origin.  It  ia 
evidentli^  derited  frohi  correspondent  wordf  in  tb^  British  laor 
guage,  and  refers  to  the  situation  of  Derby  on  the  bantcs  of  thf 
river  DerWent.  'Tradition,  however,  deducing  its  etymology 
front  a  different  source,  a^rms,  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  an^ 
elently  a  park  stodged  with  deer,  whence  De^hy;  and  supports 
the  asseveration  by  an  appeal  to  the  town  arms,  which  exhibit  .a 
bock  couchant  in  a  park.  This  hypothesis  is  overturr^ed  by  thp 
simple  dbflc!irvation',  ^that  the  term  Deoraby  obtained,  long  prior  to 
the  Uying-oul  of  parks,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  heraldic 
emblems. 

"  Among 
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Among  the  few  historical  events  of  distinguished  impoitafiet^  l#> 
Qorded  in  the  annals  of  Derby,  may  be  enumerated  its  alternate  pos- 
session by  the  Danes  and  the  Saxotls;  during  the  destructive  conBicts 
to  long  maintained  .for  supremacy  between  those  nations.  In  the 
year  874,  it  was  occupiecj  by  the  forces  of  Halfden,  a  Danish  chief» 
whose  head  quarters  were  then  at  Reppeiu^ne,  How  Bjepton.  In 
6\^,  tile  Danes  were  still  its  masters  ;  but  the  same  year  they  were 
attacked  by.  surprise,  and  com pletety  routed  by  the  iieroic  Hthel- 
fleda/  daugb^^r  to  King  Alfred,  anc^  princess  of  the  Mercians.  la 
this  engagement,  four  of  the  principal  officers  of  Ethel fleda  were 
slain,  for  whom,  accprding  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  she  entertained 
a  very  distinguished  and  affectionate  regard.  After  a  shortperiod« 
it  was  once  more  j-ecover^d  by  the  Danes,  who»  in  the  year  d4^ 
were  again  dispossessed  by  King  Eamund,and  about  the  same  time 
driven  out  of  all  the  principal  to Wds. in  th^  neigfa^ur|ng  counties  of 
lincoin,  Stafford, Nottingham,  and  Leicester.  ^  ^, 

That  Derby  about  thi.s  period  was  a  place  of  great  importance  is 
evident  Irom'the  Poomesday-Boq(:,  which  mentions  it  as  a  royd 
1)broughot  Edward  the  Confessor's,  and  that  it  coiitained  fourteen 
ihilTs  for  grinding  corn,  and  243  burgesses,  forty*one  of  whom  held 
twenty-four  plough- gate^  of  .ta^l^d  laud.  The.a|^nual  rent  then  paid 
Vas  2^41.' two  parts  of  wludi  belonged  to  the  King,  and  the  tbirdjo 
the  Earl :'  tblls,^forl'ei(ures^  and  cqstom3^'wer^  divided^n  th^.supe 
manner.   ',.  "  ,     ,   ^  \    .  '  ..,„.. 

The '  death  Qf  Edward,  and  th<  accession  of  Harold  to  the 

»       ,  *.   t»    r"   •*•'    "•   <^*  "    r.  '   ':    O  .•  '     r        ••'•*      • '  r    '. 

throne,  ^ppved  a  .source  of  much  calamity  t9  perby;  for  when 
)iar;d'rad^,'  ^ing  of  ^^opyav,  invaded  Northumberland  in  the 
jrear 'idod,  and  was  Joined  b^  the  ambiUou&.£ar^.TQ!Stiy,  ..Ha* 
it)kr8  brother,  many  of  it3  inhabitants  being  the  vassals.  i>(,  £d- 
wine,  Earf  of  Mercia,  were  drawn  out  to  oppose  them*..  The 
'forces  of  this  nobleman  were,  united  to  those  commanded  by 
^orcard.  Earl  of  Northumberland^  bUt  the  amy  was  too  weak 
to  wrest  the  palm. of  victory  from  the  coi^lending  foe.    Th.e  No^- 

^fgiaa 

*Some  anecdotes  of  this  extraordinary  woman  ire  recorded  ia  Vol.11,  p,  S09, 


mtgUM  MMiarch4}HeattB-.tliein  inlhigveat  slaughtttr ;  yet  withltfl 
four  ^yi'  fae-was.himelf  defeated  and  thin  by  Han>ld,  vho  had 
narcbed  with>npiditjiihMn'the80iitfaem  cojait,  nvhere  hit  troops 
^ere  previously  statioaed  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion  of  the* 
Duke  of  Normattdy..    > 

The  landing  of  this  cbieftaifrat  Pevcmey  vrithfir  time  days  aftec 
t^  fall  of  the.'Kiitf  of  Norway,  oocaslooed  the  return  of  Harold  to; 
the  coast  ofiSussex.  -iHe  had  been  Jointed  by  the  scattered  ibrces  of 
Edwtoe^  whapaasing^rough  Derby,  again  drained  jts  Inhabitant^ 
toi^ecrtitt  hts.ranks.  In- the  batde^of. Hastings  many  of  them  fell; 
and  so  slowly  waa  Aelosarecovei^d,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Nor^ 
man  sonre|r^onlgr'140<bn'rgeBses  iferp'vemainlng,  and  of  these, 
forty  weseminoii'i  the Jiavbtr' of  cpns^miUa  alio' was  reduced  to^ 
ten*'  '   *    ". .  •  ,  .'*••'  ^    '•"  "i  ^'v  •'•  .       '      '  '• 

• . "  The  €qnqueioc»  being  seated  bn{  the  iBTitish  throne,  gave  the 
pro|ieily  o£fthe.dUinJTtorilctf£fi^jtfito'hisfbllowei«..  Derby,  togift^ 
thetnrith  a-^piodjgittuy.rtnt'Wlivima  given  to*  l^s  tllegttiniate*''satt» 
William  Pe<refel,>sifith>near]y|tbeuatne  emoluments  ks  had  been  ^-* 
joyed  by  tb^  Msrptsi  Juuib*{'  hutas  leAipty.  houses,  and  neglected 
lands^  were  ill4idaipted:iorpa^ieviea,  encooragement  wasgivenlto 
population  aiidTOidttstoy.bf^en»a«gnieoitatiott  of  privileges^  The 
annual  rent,  iiQ9iairerp<ieaa  Tai|aAto.*flOK  and  twelve  thraves  of  corn; 
aboai  eigllieettitrike;i7etv.tp  Uaace  the  aaoefaarge,  the  viUage  o# 
lilBhttcdilYsaaadidedstelh^iQwA.!;*.    > .  .     t 

Hedt|r:tlKt.Fas|fe»granteAicDarby.itd.the  East  of  Cherter/  and 
made  it  a  corpora^ -town;- bet. ;^i hoe  that  time,  its  charter  has 
beent-eftecediat^  ie«dral'xlifieit9nt%  periods.'  It  obtiined  vaiioba 
privileges,  in  the  reigns  of -^oryjlliefiht,'  and  Second;  RichaMi 
the  Pint,,  and-:  Kiag John;,  fin 'wheae -lime  the  burgesses  were  re^ 
luiped  into  .the  £acfaeqqer,  as  being.  in4cbted  £ft^-six  markr  fur 
the  confirmation  -of  their litbeitiea.  **  la-  the  same  reign,  they 
were  likewise,  retncned  dcbtan^Jni sixty  marks  and  two  palfreys; 
ibr  holding  the  town  of  Der^y^at  the- usual  £ee«fisrm  ;  and  lOL 
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i^cmae  for  «U  lervitet^  wid  hMflmg  Mih  a  cluiitffr  m  the  litir^ 
0m^  of  Ndttingbam  bavts.  la  the  tvdfth  year  of  tbeeaae  reign/ 
the  hurgesiet  of  D^j  were  charged  40L  Ibr  the  he*hm  of  the 

In  the  reigD  of  Richard  the  First,  a  grant  wa^  made  to  Iheter-^ 
genet  and  their  hieini,  which  ftrcmgiy  marks  the  ilKberality  that 
pnetfliled  in  that  age  agalntt  the  iewp;  aooe  of  whom,  by  thit  aet« 
ir^re  permuted lo reiide  ia  the  tows.  In  theragn of  Edward  the 
Third>  tbecorpbratioil  w«i  deprived  of  iu  liheftici^  ^^  Mmmoned 
ifito  <we  of  the  Edng't  oeurtt,  to  answer  *^ly  what  aathorily  they 
demanded  toH>  yet  paidaoae?  Whf  theydiinadtbeeirclaHiie 
privilege  of  dying  cloUi»  and  pmhihUiag  it  to  be  dyed  in  prmy  other 
plftq^  witbtp  ten  leagoei*  e»cept  Hottingham  }  Tliey  were  alio  to 
declare  by  ^bat  right  they  choie  a  baililFs^eariyv  and  why  th^ 
k^t  a  fair  on  TburtKlay  and  PHd^  in  Whittuo  we^.;  and  another 
ofeer^teen  dayt^  a«ihetimeoftheMk&ral  ofSt^Jlimeisto  expfaiii 
^y  what  aiitbority  they  had  a.oorqnet;  why  Ih^  hmgjtmm  ahonld 
not  be  vied  oat  of  their  own  bflfwkgh;  and  whueiwe  tfavy  held 
tieekly  markets  pn  3kmdbsf«  Mondays  VodaM^y^aodMd^P 
'  la  aMwer  to  these  reqoititi(VM»iataMi  ^otilatod^faattem  weae  pio» 
dnoed  ;  bat  the  iibert'ietof  the  tpwn  wtup  not  nitared^U  tholnliaf 
bitantshad  -paid  a  ,fine  of  forty  maiii^  andtfonmaled  to  an  iaoame 
df  rent,  which.augmented  the  ananal  ftayment  l»  <Mt.  99^ 
the  First,  in  the  year  1611,  on  the  9th  4>IMa«di„  ^atid  th»  I 
Hocw  charter,  which  eonfiitai  vaffedi  prif fleget  Ithai  hgd  ftten 
bestowfid  in  former  reigns,  and  hifaett  the  [eoi^ontioa  srith  OMse 
adcfitionaa  libeities.  Bif  tliia:diaitee,'the  baiAifllit,  reeovder,  and 
townnrlerk,  or  any  theeeofthemi,  wove  privU^ged  to  helda.4ou«lef 
record  on  erery  second  Tuesday  >  tohavethepaletreiornctf  witt% 
keep  a  Quarterly  sessions,  tw^  imari4eets,  and  n±  annaalMn;  to 
1^  tell  free  thfoughaot  the  kiugdoin ;  and  raoeiae  toll  Irom  ail,  bat 
the  Ducbjof  Lancaster^  which  .was  to  pay/ only  half  tie  suns 
charged  on  the  inhabitants  of  other  places* 

The 
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the  next  alteration  made  in  the  government  of  Derby  was  in  the 
the  year  189$,  when  it  vrat  determined,  that  the  authority  of  the 
two  bailiff  should,  ii^  future,  be  vested  in  one  person,  vrho  was  to 
be  chosen  annually,  and  called  Mayor.  The  then  bailiffs,  Henry 
Milior  and  John  Hope,  were  the  first  that  held  the  above  title;  but 
as  the  former  died  within  six  months,  the  continuance  of  the 
mayoralty  of  his  colleague  was  eighteen.  In  the  year  1680,  the 
ancient  charter  was  surrendered  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
present  charter  obtained  at  the  expencc  of  nearly  4001.  At  this 
time  the  corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  nine  Aldermen,  fourteen 
Brethren,  (out  of  whom  the  aldermen  are  selected,)  fourteen  Com- 
moD-Councilmen,  a  Reorder,  a  High  Steward,  and  a  Town- 
Clok.  The  privilege  of  returning  the  Members  to  Parliament  is 
possessed  by  the  freemen  and  sworn  burgesses,  who  are  about  700 
in  number.  ^ 

Recurring  to  tbe  remarkable  events  which  have  happenec]  in  this 
town,  we  find  that  the  rage  for  religious  persecution  which  distil^ 
guished  the  reign  of  the  bigotted  Queen  Mary,  was  here  exercised 
on  the  person  of  a  poor  bKnd  woman,  named  Joan  Waste;  who  was 
burnt  for  maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  only  a  memorial  or 
representation  of  the  body  of  Christ:  and  that  the  elements  em. 
ployed  in  the  ordinance,  were  merely  bread  and  wine.  This  victim 
tocroelty  was  the  daughter  of  a  rope-maker,  and  assisted  her  father 
in  his  business;  but  being  accused  for  heretical  opinions,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  whose  arguments  to  induce 
her  to  avow  a  belief  in  the  real  presence  proving  ineffectual,  she 
was  condemned  to  the  flames;  and  suffered  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude at  the  age  of  twenty -two.  She  was  burnt  on  the  first  of  August, 
in  a  deep  excavation,  called  Windmill*pit,  near  the  turnpilce,  on 
tbe  road  leading  to  Burton. 

The  plague,  that  dreadful  scourge  to  human  happine^,  .has 
visited  this  town  several  times,  and  in  the  years  1592  and  J 593, 
several  hundred  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  its  ravages.  '  In  the 
register  of  All  Saints  parish  it  is  thus  noticed:  *'  October,  1S9^. 
The  plague  began  in  Derby,  in  the  bpuse  of  William  Sdwter, 
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feobkselter^  or  '     "■  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  Derby,  &:c. 

and  It  continued  in  the  town,  the  space  of  twelve  months  at  the 
Worst,  as  by  the  register  may  appear.""—''  Ortobcr,  1593.  About 
this  tyme  the  phgue  of  pestilence,  by  the  great  mercy  and  good- 
Btesspf  Almighty  God,  stayed,  past  all  expectation  of  man,  for  It 
rented  upon  assudaync  at  what  tymie  it  was  dispewed  in  every  cor- 
ner of  this  whole  parfshe:  thirwas  not  two  houses  together  frie  from 
it,  and  yet  the  Lord  bad  the  angell  stey,  as  in  Davide^s  tymc!  Hi» 
name  be  blessed  for  ytt.**  In  the  year  1W5,  when  London  was 
-depopulated  by  the  same  dreadful  calamity,  the  plague  again 
"broke  out  at  Derby,  and  proved  so  fatat,  that  the  country  people 
refiTsed  to  bring  their  commodities  to  the  hiairket-place.  The  in- 
'habitants,  to  prevent  a  famine,  raised  a  pile  of  Stones  in  an  open 
^pace  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  near  the  buildings  now  called 
Friar-Gate:  it  received  the  name  of  Headless  Cross,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  or  five  quadrangular  steps,  with  one  large  stone  co» 
Vcring  'the  centre.  Hither,  after  precautionary  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  infection,  the  market  people  resorted,  and  placing  their 
provisions  on  the  ground,  retired  to  a  distance,  till  the  buyer,  wb» 
-Was  not  permitted  to  touch  any  article  before  purchased,  had  con- 
cluded his  agreement,  and  deposited  the  money  in  a  vessel  filled 
'with  vinegar.* 

One  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  anaah  of 
the  last  century,  is  the  Scotch  Rebellion  of  the  year  1745,  whea 
Derby  became  distinguished  as  the  furthes  place  in  England 
reached  by  the  army  of  Charles  James  Stuart,  the  grand-son  of 
5ames  the  Second,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Pretender.  This  misguided  wanderer,  with  a  handful  of 
adventurers,  deceived  by  the  expectation  of  a  more  general 
rising  in  his  favor,  left  Scotland  on  his  march  to  the  Metropolis,, 
and  arrived  in  this  town  on  the  fourth  of  December  in  the  above 
'    '  '  year. 

•  'See  Htttton'f  History  t>f  Dwby,  iit  which  ri  registered- an  observstioo, 
.Mi'the  plague  never  in(bet6dtlt9prc«isfs  of  a  tdbaocoftiKi  a  taimv,  or« 
shoemaker. 
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yetn  Hit  appearaoce  was  notuDezpcctedy  and  mcafurei  had  been 
taken  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  iohabitants.  Nearly  60O 
men  bad  been  xalsed  by  a  subscription  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
town  and  county^  be^des  lliO  levied  and  maintained  at  the  sole 
expence  of  the  jDtuke  of  iDeronshiie.  The  day  previous  to  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  Scotch  army»  these  foroes  were  reviewed,  and  vent 
tbfongh  their  exercise  so  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  in  high  spirits,  iwd  their  .dread  <»f  the  enemy's 
apppoach  consideraUy  diminisbed.  Their  terror,  however,  reviv* 
ed,  on  hearing  that  the  van-guard  of  the  nebels  was  advancing  to 
wards  Ash^ourn ;  and  the  confusion  was  greatly  increased,  by  the 
ordefs  given  to  the  soldien  to  leave  the  town,  and  march  for  Nob- 
tiagham.  DistractioD  then  appeared  on  every  4}0)inienance;  and 
several  of  lAifi  prtncipai  gentleneo  and  tradesmen,  having  conveyed 
away,  or  secMted,  their  most  valuable  effects,  departed  with  their 
wives  aad  fomiltes  wntb  tfaeiitmpat  speed. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  fourth,  two  of  the  ^afr^avd  of  the 
enemy  entered  the  town ;  aadhgrtng  seised  a  6ae  horsie  belonging 
lo  a  respectable  Inhabitant,  psoceeded  to  the  George  inn,  and 
demanded  biiiets  for  9000  men;  but  being  informed  that  the  roa- 
giitrates  bad  leit  the  place,  they  appeared  satisfied ;  yet  afterwards 
meeting  with  an  alderman,  whose  lameness  had  poeven^ed  his 
flight,  they  <A>liged  him  to  proclaim  the  Prince.  In  a  short  time, 
thirty  more  of  their  companions  anived,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Balmerino,  and  were  drawn  up  in  the  market-place,  where 
they  remained  till  near  three,  when  they  were  joined  by  Lord 
Elcho,  vrith  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  which  constituted  the  Pre- 
tender's life-guard ;  and  being  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  army, 
made  a  fine  appearance.  Seon  afterwards,  the  main  body  marched 
into  the  town  in  toleraiHe  order,  six  or  eight  a-breast,  but  appa- 
rently much  fatigued,  and  faint  with  inanition.  This  part  of  the 
army  seemed  a  mixture  of  every  rank,  from  boy-hood  to  old  age ; 
they  carried  eight  white  standards,  with  red  crosses.  About  dusk,  the 
Pnnce  himself  entered  the  town  on  foot,  wearing  a  green  bonnet, 
laced  with  golc),  a  white  bob-wig^^a  Jii^land  plaid,  and  broad- 
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sword.  He  was  attended  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  who 
conducted  bim  to  tbe  bouse  of  Lord  Exeter,  in  Full  Street,  whick 
became  bis  head-quarters  during  bis  stay  at  Derby.  The  Dukes  of 
Atbol  and  Perth,  Lord  George ,  Murray,  Lord  fialmerino,  Lord 
Pitslego,  with  other  persons  of  distinction  who  accompanied  bim, 
and  bis  principal  officers,  took  possession  of  tbe  best  bouses  in  the 
town,  while  their  followers  were  distributed  in  those  of  the  second- 
ary and  ]>nferior  order.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  forty  or  fifty 
men  of  various  ranks  quartered  upon  them  ;  and  some  of  the  more 
respectable  gentlemen,  nearly  a  hundred. 

In  the  evening,  tbe  chiells  of  the  Pretender's  army  held  a  ooan- 
cil  of  war;  but  the  only  resolution  they  appear  to  bare  formed, 
was  that  of  levying  a  contribution ;  and  every  penon  in  Derby, 
who  had  subscribed  for  the  defence  of  the  government,  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  simitar  sum  to  the  rebels. '  Tbe  total  amount  of  the  mo-* 
ney  they  collected  in  various  ways;  was  between  two  aad  three 
thousand  pounds. 

"  Great  pains  were  tiaken  to  supply  tkese  anwelcone  Tisitor*  with 
every  necessary  article  of  food,  and  every  expedient  was  employed 
to  prevent  insult  and  depredation ;.  but  all  efforts  for  this  purpose 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  on  the  second  day  they  seized  every  sort 
of  property,  and  behaved  with  so  much  violence,  that  several  geor 
tlemen  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  themselves.  They  also  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  but  with  very  little  success,  as  they  were  joined 
by  only  three  idle  and  unprincipled  fellows  of  the  lowest  class  of 
people  !*"  It  may,  however,  be  observed,-  to  the  honor  of  tbe  rebel 
army,  that  the  mischief  committed  was  touch  less  than  has  been 
executed  on  many  similar  occasions. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  held  another  great 
.council  at  which  their  debates  grew  so  very  warm,  that  tbey 
were  overheard  by  Mr.  Alderman  £aton»  who  constantly  attendr 
.ed  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  was.  waiting  for  him  near  the  Prince's 
lodgings.    The  final  result  of  their  deUberatu>ns  was  to  rettira  to 
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the  north.  The  principal  causes  of  this  resolution  were  supposed 
io  be  .the  very  small  encouragement  they  had  met  with  on  the  road, 
and  the  great  strength  and  quick  approaches  of  the  army  under  the 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Another  circumstance 
is  mentioned  at  Derby,  as  having  had  some  influence  on. their 
determination:  it  is  said^  that  when  the  standard  of  their  Prince 
was  taken  into  his  lodgings,  it  was  broken  at  the  entrance  into  the 
door.  This  Incident  was  considered  as  ominous  of  their  future 
fate,  and  the  minds  of  some  of  their  chiefs  were  a  good  deal  affect* 
cd  byit!"* 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  their  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  it  was  supposed  the  army  was  preparing  to  march  towards  Lon- 
don^  as  the  advanced  guard  had  secured  the  pass  at  Swarkston 
Bridge.  But  about  seven  o'clock  they  commenced  a  precipitate 
retreat  upon  the  Ashboum  road ;  their  hussars  riding  into  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  horses,  and  what- 
ever  other  property  they  imagined  would  be  of  service.  After  the 
whole  of  these  unwelcome  intruders  had  quitted  Derby,  the  magis- 
trates ordered  a  return  to  be  made  of  the  numbers  quartered  in 
every  house  during  both  nights;  when  the  aggregate  on  the  firat 
night,  appeared  to  be  700S;  and  on  the  second,  7148 ;  exclusive  of 
women  and  children.  The  entire  number  of  effective  men,  includ- 
ing the  Prince's  guard,  the  guard  of  the  artillery,  (which  consisted 
of  thirteen  pieces,  stationed  on  Nun's  Green,)  and  the  various  pa- 
troles  and  centries,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  about  8000.  With 
this  small  force  was  the  kingdom  agitated  to  its  centre:  and  had  the 
conduct  of  the  individuals  which  composed  it,  been  as  ferocious  and 
brutal  as  that  which  disgraced  the  victorious  party  after  the  battle 
of  Culled  en,  their  footsteps  would  have  been  marked  with  blood; 
and  the  names  of  thousands,  who  are  now  living  happy  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  become  extinct  for  ever. 

Having  thus  particularized  the  more  remarkable  occurrences 
that  have  happened  at  Derby,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  descrip. 
lion  of  its  buildings ;  premising,  that  some  faint  vestiges  of  an- 
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ancient  castle  may  be  yet  traced  on  the  elevated  ground  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  town,  near  the  inclosures  called  Castle- 
field.  History  is  silent  both  as  to  the  time  of  its  erection  and 
demolition ;  but  additional  evidence,  as  to  there  having  been  a 
fortress  on  the  situation  mentioned^  may  be  found  in  several  andent 
deeds,  which  describe  a  road  near  the  spot  by  the  name  of  Cestb- 
gate. 

The  principal  ornament  to  the  town  is  Ali.*Saikts  Cbuech; 
yet,  respectable  as  ft  is,  it  displays  a  remarkable  instance  of  archi- 
tectural incongruity.  The  tower  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  its  upper  part  is  richly  ornamented  with  tracery , 
crockets,  high  pinnacles,  and  battlements ;  but  the  body  is  Grecian, 
though  of  the  chastest  proportion,  and  most  classical  design.  The 
interior  is  particularly  light,  elegant,  and  spacious.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  five  columns  on  each  side :  the  windows  are  large  and 
handsome ;  and  the  symmetry  and  harmonious  proportions  of  the 
building  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  At  the  west-end  Is  a  spacious 
organ-gallery,  furnished  with  a  good  organ :  the  east-end  is  separated 
from  the  part  of  the  structure  appropriated  to  public  worship,  by  a 
rich  open  screen-work  of  iron,  fabricated  at  an  expence  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  The  portion  thus  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
church  is  divided  into  three  parts.  On  the  northern  sidef|'4be 
vestry,  and  east  entrance  to  the  church  ;  the  centre  is  an  d^^pt 
chancel ;  the  southernmost  is  the  monument-room  of  the  CaveaJjUfihTs, 
and  many  of  that  illustrious  fabiily  are  buried  in  the  vault  b^iftttli. 
The  splendid  mural  monument  on  the  south  side  of  this  repottMy, 
to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Counter  of  Shrefvsbury»  ymm  im- 
structed  during  her  life-time,  under  her  own  inspection.  In  im^|pess 
in  the  lower  part  is  the  figure  of  the  Countess,  arrayed  in  tbenibit 
of  the  times,  with  her  head  lying  on  a  cushion,  and  her  haiil|  op- 
lifted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Beneath  is  a  long  inscrij^n  i» 
Latin,  to  the  following  effect :  -  .^. 

"  To  the  Memory  of  Elisabeth,  the  Daughter  of  John  Hardwikf*  of 
Hard\TikC|  in  the  Couuty  of  Derby,  Esq.  and  at  length  Co-Heiress  to  her 
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%rtl]iet  Jobii.  She  ^as  roarriedj  first,  to  Robert  Barley,  of  Barley,  iiithe.9al4 
County  of  Derby,  tlsq.  afterwards  to  William  Caveudish,  of  Cliatsworth^ 
fCoight,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Kings  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  to  Qaeen  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  alw  a  Privy  Counsellor.  She 
then  became  the  Wife  ofSir  WilKan  Sti  Low>  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Queen 
Elisabeth.  Her  last  Uuaband  w«s  the  Moil:  Noble  George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury* 
By  Sir  Willkn  Caveodiab  aloiiiQ  she  bad  lasue :  thin  was  three  Sons ;  namely^ 
Henry  Cavendiah,  of  Xutbury,  in  tbeCouAty  of  Sufford>£s().  who  took  to  wife 
<;race,  the  Daughter  of  the  said  George,  EarL  of  Shrewsbury,  bat  died  without 
legitimate  Issue ;  William,  created  Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwike,  and  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  by  his  late  Majesty  King  James ;  and  Charles  Cavendish,  of  Wc»- 
beck.  Knight,  Father  of  the  Most  Honorable  William  Cavendish,  on  account 
of  his  great  Merit  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Baron  Ogle  by  right  of  his  Mo- 
4hef^  aod  Viaoount  Mansfield ,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke  of  Newcastle  upon. 
Tyn^ ;  vod  Earl  Ogle,  of  Ogle^  She  had  also  an  e^ual  nomber  of  Daughters ; 
namely,  Fnuices»  married  to  Sir  Henry  Pierpoint ;  Elisabeth,  to  Charles  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lenox ;  and  Mary,  to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  -very  cele- 
brated Elttabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  built  the  Houses  of  Chatsworth, 
Hardwike,  and  Oldcotes,  highly  distinguished  by  their  Magnificence.  She 
finished  her  transitory  Life  on  the  ISth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1607, 
and  aboot  the  £ighty*sev«nth  Year*  of  her  Age ;  and  expect  iag  a  gloriouf 
HoMReotioo,  lies  interred  beneath," 

Among  the  other  monuments  deserving  of  notice  in  this  division 
i/the  church,  is  one  nearly  of  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  which  stands 
near  the  centre,  and  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  William,  Earl 
•f  Devonshire,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  June,  163S ;  and  CHRisTiAtr^ 
his  Countess,  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Bruce,  of  Rinioss,  in  Scot- 
land. Each  side  of  the  monument  is  open ;  and  in  the  middle,  un- 
der a  dome,  are  whole  length  figures,  in  white  narble,  of  the  Earl 
and  his  Lady,  standing  upright.  The  angles  on  the  outside  are 
ornamented  with  busts  of  their  four  children  ;  William,  the  eldest, 
successor  to  the  Earl ;  Charles,  Lieutenant-General  of  Horse  in  the 
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*  Tliis  statement  of  the  age  of  the  Countess  is  certainly  erroneous  :  as  it 
appears,  from  ColKns's  Peerage,  &c.  that  she  was  fourteen  when  she  married 
lier  first  linsband,  Robert  Barley,  Esq.  who  died  on  the  second  of  February, 
iaS«-95;  Qonae^oeotliy*  if  her  own  death  did  uot  happen  till  1607,  she  must 
theahate  been  (at  least)  in  her  ninety-first  year. 
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Civil  Wars ;  Henry,  who  died  young ;  and  Anne,  married  to  Robert 
Lord  Rich,  son  and  heir  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick.  On  a  mural 
monument  by  Rysbracb,  to  the  memory  of  CA&otiNB,  Countess  of 
Besborougb,  who  died  in  J760,  in  her  forty-first  yeaty  is  a  well- 
executed  figure,  reclining  and  leaning  on  a  cushion,  witb.  a  book  in 
her  hand.  Another  neat  monument,  by  Nollekins,  displays  the 
medallion  and  arms  of  William  Poksonby,  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  and  husband  to  the  above  lady,  who  died  in  tbe  year 
1793. 

Against  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  is  a  corioas 
ancient  memorial,  erected  in  honor  of  Richard  Caoshaw,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  nailor  in  this  town,  and  went.to  Londoa  in  a 
leathern  doublet  to  seek  his  fortune.  Possessing  industry  and  perse* 
▼erance,  his  endeavors  proved  successful ;  and  having  attained  con- 
siderable affluence,  he  bequeathed  upwards  of  400QI.  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Derby,  and  other  trustees,  for  the  maintenance  of  lecturers, 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  pious  uses !  It  appears  by  the  inacrip- 
tion,  that  he  was  Master  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  and  Deputy 
of  Broad-Street  Ward  ;  and  that  in  the  great  plague  in  1625,  he  re- 
mained in  the  city  to  provide  assistance  for  the  poor,  though  his  own 
safety  was  by  that  means  endangered :  he  died  in  July,  1631.  Tht 
donation  called  Croshaw^s  Dole,  is  the  distribution  in  this  church, 
of  twenty-one  pence  and  seven  sixpenny  loaves  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  seven  poor  persons,  selected  alternately  from  the  fiveparishef 
of  which  the  town  consists. 

This  church  has,  in  all  probability,  been  twice  rebuilt  since  its 
original  foundation.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  called  AU-haUowt; 
a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the  dialect  of  the  common  people* 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  it  was  exempted  fpm  all  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  but  that  of  the  Papal  See,  and  is  now  com- 
pletely independent.  It  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  had  a  mas- 
ter and  seven  prebendaries,  whose  income,  at  the  period  of  the 
Dissolution,  amounted  to  391  •  12's.  The  last  time  th^  body  of 
tbe  church  was  rebuilt,  an  ancient  tomb-st«ne,  or  alabaster  slab« 
was  discovered,  having  the  figure  of  a  priest,  hplding  a  sacramental 

cup. 
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tnpi  carved  on  it  in  scroll  lines,  and  roand'lhe  edger^  the  following 
kncrtptiqn^  Siibius  mejacet  Johannes  Zaxve,  Su^ndum  CanomcuM 
EceUtia  CMgiata  Omnia  Sancti  Derby,  acSubdecanus  ejusdem  £iii 
OUU  Anno  Dni  MiikfM  CCCO^*  prapitiatur  Deus,    Amen. 

This  stone  is  still  preserved  in  tbe  north  aisle.  The  faouse  in 
vhich  the  collegians  resided,  is  probably  that  which  yet  bears  the 
name  of  the  college,  near  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
.  There  is  a  tradition  current  at  Derby,  that  the  tower  of  All  Saints 
vas  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  young  UQmarried  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  an  inscription  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
£dbric  is  gif  en  in  corroboration  of  the  tale.  The  words  are,  young 
AMIS  mid  maids;  but  the  characters  are  nearly  obliterated.  The 
height  pf  the  tower  is  upwards  of  170  feet.  The  design  for  the  body 
of  the  church  was  executed  by  Gibbs,  the  ingenious  architect  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London.  The  money  for  building  it  was 
chiefly  procured  through  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  minister, 
whose  exertions  and  success  are  thus  particularized  on  a  tablet  to  hit 
memory,  placed  against  the  south  w$ill  within  the  edificjC: 

In  Memory 

Ofy*R&v^  MiohailHvtchxnson,  D.D. 

Late  Minister  of  this  Church ; 

HHuffimn  a  piotii  U^A,  and  vmwtantd  apylicadenm 

Obtained  Subscriptions, 

And  afterward!  collected  and  paid 

Three  tboniand,  two  hundred,  and  forty-nine  poondi^ 

And  upwards,  for  y*  Rebuilding  of  this  Oburch : 

He  died  y«  tenth  day  of  June, 

In  tiie  year  |of  our  Lord  God 

MDCCXXX. 

The  above  sum  proving  insufficient  to  defray  th^  expences,  the 
Doctor  procured  a  brief  which  produced  nearly  6001.  more;  but 
the  funds  being  still  defective,  he  sold  twelve  of  the '  priAcipal 
teats,  and  six  burying-places  in  the  vaults  beneath,  as  freeholds, 
by  inch  of  candle.    By  this  method  he  obtained  the  additional 

sum 
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sum  of  4731.  1S$.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  Doctor*^  threw  op  the 
management ;  a  quarrel,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  prooeduce,  havittg- 
arisen  between  him  and  some  of  the  principal  iohabitants*  This 
occasioned  a  considerable  increase  in  the  expendimre,  and  the 
deficiencies  were  eventually  defrayed  by  the  parish.  The  first 
sermon  in  the  new  church  was  preached  by  Dr.  HalGbiBSMi*o»  the 
21st  of  November,  1725. 

Besides  the  church  of  All  SaintSi  there  are  fbur  others  in  Derby, 
respectively  dedicated  to  St.  Alkmund,  St.  Peter,  St  Werburgh, 
and  St.  Michael.  The  former  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  honor  of  Attfr- 
mund,  (son  of  Alored,  the  deposed  King  of  Northumberland,)  who 
was  slain  in  battle,  while  endeavoring  to  reinstate  his  father.  He 
was  first  interred  at  LittleshuH,  in  Shropshire;  but  hiscredoleut 
adherents  having  attributed  the  power  of  working  miracles  tO' his 
remains,  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Derby,  and  interred  in  H^ 
church  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  shrine  wa»  frequently 
visited  by  his  countrymen ;  and,  previous  to  the  RelDrmatioii, 
many  pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb.  The  age  of  the  present 
church  is  considerably  posterior  to  the  Saxon  times,  though  it  is 
yet  ancient,  and  has  a  number  of  rude  heads,  and  other  sculptures, 
as  ornaments,  on  different  parts  of  the  building. 

St.  Peter's  had  a  chapel  founded  within  it,  about  the  year 
1530,  by  Robert  Lyvcrsage,  a  dyer  of  this  town.  He  endowed 
it  for  the  continued  support  of  a  priest,  who  was  to  celebrate  di- 
vine service  every  Friday,  and  afterwards  distribute  »  silver  penny 
to  thirteen  indigent  persons  of  his  congregation,  either  men  or 
women.    In  this  church  was  also  a  chantry,   founded  in  honor 

of 

*"  If  a  stranger  pasiod  thioogh  Derb^,"  observes  Mr,  Hatton,  •*  the  I>oc- 
tor't  bow  and  his  rhetoric  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  man  of  genteel  address,  and  a  complete  master  of  the  art  of  begging. 
His  anxiety  was  urgent ;  and  his  powers  so  prevailing,  that  be  seldom  failed 
of  success.  When  the  Waites  fiddled  at  his  door  for  a  Christmas-box,  instead 
of  sending  them  away  with  a  si><ttary  thillingt  he  invited  them  in,  treated  theA 
with  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  persuaded  them  out  of  a  ^inea  /" 
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Df  the  Blessed  Mary.  St  Werburgh's,  like  All-Saints,  Las  a  tower 
and  body  of  different  orders  ;  though  both  appear  to  have  been 
erected  daring  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  church  on 
this  spot  was  probably  built  before  the  Conquest ;  but,  from  being 
situated  near  the  Markeaton  Brook,  its  foundation  was  sapped  by 
floods,  and  in  1601  the  tower  fell  to  the  ground.  To  prevent  a  like 
accident,  a  new  one  was  built  on  a  more  firm  basis,  but  on  the 
east  side  of  the  body  of  the  church :  the  latter,  like  its  former  com- 
panion, suffered  by  a  flood,  and  fell  in  the  year  1698.  The  in- 
terior of  the  present  fabric  is  light,  and  handsome.  St.  Michael's 
isasman  edifice,  presenting  nothing  remarkable.  '  All  the  four  last 
named  churches  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  at 
Deriey ;  but  having  been  seized  by  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  corporation  of  Derby 
by  Queen  Mary,  together  with  the  church  of  All-Saints.  Besides 
the  above  places  of  religious  worship,  in  this  town  are  several  meet- 
ing-houses, for  the  respective  sects  of  Presbyterians,  Independents* 
Methodists,  Quakers,  Sec. 

Atnong  the  public  buildings  in  Derby,  are  a  County  and  a  Town 
Hall,  a  County  Gaol,  an  elegant  Assembly  Room,  and  a  Theatre. 
The  county*hall  is  a  large,  but  heavy  building  of  free-stone, 
situated  io  St.  Marj's.Gate:  it  was  finished  in  the  year  1660. 
The  town-hall,  built  by  the  corporation  about  the  year  1730,  is  a 
handsome  structure,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one  of 
wood  and  plaster,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  market-place.  The 
county  gaol  was  erected  about  the  year  1756,  at  the  expence  of  the 
county,  aided  by  a  donation  of  4001.  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  upper  end  of 
Friar  Gate ;  and  is  a  very  respectable  building,  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  its  destination.  The  front  is  from  an  excellent  de- 
sign, displaying  solidity  and  strength,  without  that  affectation  of 
incongruous  ornament  so  frequently  exhibited  in  modern  buildings 
of  similar  character.  The  foundation  of  the  assembly-room  was 
laid  in  the  spring  of  1763  ;  but  the  edifice  was  not  contpleted  till 
the  year  1774.  It  is  of  stone,  and  is  situated  at  the  north  east  side 
5  of 
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of  the  market-place.  The  charges  of  erecting  it  were  defrayed  by 
subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county :  his  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Devon  was  a  very  liberal  contributor.  On  the 
pediment  jare  sculptured  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  figura- 
tive of  the  design  of  the  building.  The  theatre,  standing  in 
Bold-Lane,  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  Mr, 
James  Whitley,  in  the  year  1773  :  the  interior  is  neat  and  con- 
venient. 

The  situation  of  Derby,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  renders 
it  extremely  favorable  for  the  institution,  and  carrying  on,  of 
manufactures  which  require  the  aid  of  water;  and  various  works 
have  been  established  either  in  the  town,  or  its  immediate  vici- 
nity. Their  success,  however,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  judicious  application  of  machinery ;  and  mills  on  the  most 
improved  construction  have  been  erected  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Those  belonging  to  the  Messrs,  Strutts',  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  are  particularly  ingenious ;  and  the  facility  at- 
tained by  them  in  working  stockings,  figured  pieces  for  waistcoats^ 
and  many  other  articles,  have  contiibuted  to  the  extension  of 
this  branch  of  business  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  One  of  the 
mills  belonging  to  the  above  gentleman,  is  remarkable  for  its 
£oors  being  all  constructed  on  brick  arches,  and  paved  with 
brick,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  absolutely  indestructible  by 
fire.  This  building  is  six  stories  high,  115  feet  long,  and  thirty 
feet  wide ;  it  was  erected  in  the  year  1793,  and  was  the  firU* 
fire-proof  mill  that  was  ever  built.  Besides  the  cotton  factories 
the  manufactures  most  celebrated  in  Derby,  are  those  of  Silk, 
Porcelain,  and  Ornaments,  &c.  of  Derbyshire  Spar  and  Marble^ 

The* 

*  The  ucond  mill  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  was  erected  by  the  saofl 
proprietors  at  Belpar ;  bat  two  others  have  since  been  built  on  a  siroilar  pria* 
ciple;  tlie  first,  a  flax-mill  at  Shrewsbury  ;  and  very  lately,  an  extraordinary 
large  cotton*mill  at  Manchester,  from  the  extreme  risk  of  fires  in  cotton  {^^ 
torteSj  and  the  enormous  insurance  that  is  demanded  in  consequence^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  this  mode  of  building  will  be  greatly  extended^  particQ- 
larly  as  the  mere  return  of  the  sum  at  which  the  %forks  are  generally  insured^ 
is  but  a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  theit  destruction. 
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The  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
number  of  hands  to  irbich  it  affords  employment,  are  upwards  o£ 
1000,  including  children  and  women.  The  work  is  chiefly  per- 
formed by  means  of  machines,  or  mills,  made  for  the  purpose,  but 
of  various- size,  and  somewhat  different  in  construction*  The  origi-^ 
nal  mill,  called  the  SUk-Mill,  to  denote  its  pre-eminence,  being 
the  first  and  largest  of  its  kind  ever  erected  in  England,  stands  upon 
an  island  in  the  river  Perwent.  Its  history  is  remarkable,  as  it 
denotes  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  vast  influence  which  evea 
tbeenterprjsesof  an  individual  has  on  the  commerce  of  a  country* 

The  Italians  were  long  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  art  of  silk- 
throwing,  and  the  merchants  of  other  nations  were  consequently 
dependent  on  that  people  for  their  participation  in  a  very  lucrative 
article  of  trade,  and  were  frequently  deprived  of  their  fair  profits^ 
by  the,  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  the  original  mateital.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, wheq  a.person^  named  Crochet,  erected  a  small  mill,  near 
the  .present  works,  with  au  ii^^ntion  of ,, introducing  the  silk 
manufaoti^  into  England;  but.^i^  machiuevy  being  inadequ^tte 
to  the  purpose,  he  quickly  became  insolvent,,  and  thp  design  was 
for  some  time  abandoned.  At  lengtl^  a^t  the  y^ar  1715,  a 
similar  idea  began  to  expand  in  the  mind  of.ai^  excellent  mechanic 
and  draQgktaman,  named  John  Lombe,  .  who,  though  young, 
resolved  on  the  peiilous  task  of  travelling  ii^to  Italy,  to  procure 
drawings,  or  models,  of  the  machines  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking.  .    . 

In  Italy  he  remained  some  time  ;  but  as  admission  to  the  silk; 
works  was  prohibited,  he  could  only  obtain  access  by  corrupting 
two  of  the  workmen,  through  whose  assistance  he  inspected  th^ 
machinery  in  private  ;  and  whatever  parts  he  pbtained  a  know- 
ledge of  during  these  visits,  he  recorded  on  paper  before  he  slept. 
By  perseverance  in  this  mode  of  conduct,  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole ;  and  had  just  completed  his  plan,  whe^ 
his  intention  was  discovered,  and  his  life  being  jn  extreme  hazard^ 
he  flew  with  precipitation,  and  tgok  refuse. on  sbip-bo?rd.     The 

two 
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tiro  Itdlianft  who  had  favored  his  scheme,  and  whose  IWet  were  in 
«q«ial  danger  with  his  own,  accompanied  him,  and  they  all  toon 
landed  with  lULteiy  in  England :  this  was  about  the  year  17 17. 

Fixing  on  Derby  as  a  proper  place  for  his  purpose,  be  agveed 
with  the  corporation  for  an  island,  or  swamp,  in  the. river,  500  feet 
long,  and  S9  wide,  at  a  rent  somewhat  below  eight  pounds  yearly. 
H«re  he  established  his  silk-mill ;  but  during  the  time  employed  in 
its  construction,  he  erected  temporary  machines  in  the  Town^hatt, 
and  Tariotts  other  places ;  by  which  means  he  not  only  reduced 
the  prices  of  silk  far  below  the  Italians,  but  was  likewise  enabled 
to  proceed  with  his  greater  undertaking,  though  tlie  charges 
amounted  to  nearly  30,0001. 

In  the  year  1716  he  procured  a  patent  to  enable  htm  to  secure 
the  profits,  thus  arising  from  his  address  and  ingenuity,  Ibrthe 
term  of  fourteen  years;  but  his  days  Tcrged  to  a  dosfc,  and,  hfr> 
lore  half  this  period  had  elapsed,  treachery  and  poison  bad 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  The  Italians,  whose  trade  rapidly  de> 
creased,  horn  the  tuccess  of  the  new  establishment,  were  exas- 
perated to  vengeance,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  man 
whose  ingenuity  had  thus  turned  the  current  of  their  business  into 
another  channel.  An  artful  woman  was  sent  from  Italy  in  the 
character  of  a  friend ;  she  associated  with  the  parties,  and  was 
permitted  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  silk.  Her  influeace 
was  privately  exerted  on  the  natives  who  had  fled  with  Mr.  Lombe 
from  Italy,  and  succeeding  with  one,  she  prepared  to  execute  the 
long-meditated  plan  of  death.  The  victim  lingered  in  agony  tvro 
or  three  years,  when  the  springs  of  life  being  completely  ex- 
hausted, be  breathed  his  last.  Slow  poison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  means  employed  to  deprive  him  of  existence;  and  though 
suspicion  was  almost  strengthened  into  certainty,  by  the  circitm- 
stances  that  transpired  on  the  examination  of  Madam  -»  *  •  »  the 
evidence  was  not  decisive,  and  she  was  discharged.  Her  associate 
h^d  previously  ran  away  to  his  own  country.  The  other  Italian, 
whose  name  was  GartrevalH,  continued  in  Derby,  and  afterwards 
worked  at  a  sitk-mill  erected  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire ;  but  died 

la 
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h  poT€rt]r.  The  faoenal  of  John  Loinbe  was  cdebnited  la  a  style 
of  coDsiderabk  magnificence. 

The  ileathof  this  lamented  artist  did  not,  as  the  Italians  hoped, 
fiove  fatal  to  hts  patriotic  scheme,  for  the  machinery  was  In  fall 
action,  and  the  business  becoming  more  successfal,  gave  employe 
meot  to  about  a(K)  people.  John  Lombe  was  socceeddd  by  bis 
hiather  WilUaqi,  whoie  mekncholy  dispostticNi  led  htm  to  cooMiit 
snicide ;  on  which  the  property  descended  to  his  cousin.  Sir  Thooiaa 
Lombe.  Shortly  afterwards,  August  29tfa,  17S4,  the  lease  of  the 
giOMd  was  fligved  by  tbe«orporalion ;  fen,  though  the  buildmg  had 
been  long  completed,  the  deeds  had  not  hithecto  been  exchanged. 

Previous  'to 'the  e^qmaiion  of  the  patent, .  ^r  Thomas  petitioaed 
ParHameot  :fbr  a  trenemal,  pleading,  **  That  the-workb  had  taken 
as  long  a  time  ki  perfecting,  and -the  people  in  teaching,  that  there 
had  ibneh  -noaeito  aoquiieicnioiument  from  the  patent;*'  This  state* 
meat  was  indt  altogether  kxMreet^  as  it  appears  that  the  petitioner 
had  ahenAjT  acionmnleted  upwaada  of  :8O,e0Ot«  Tbeapplieatien^ 
heweim,  nas^nDtatltogelberuasocixiifiilpfor  government,  wiUhig 
taeewaid  tbe  ptomoteBs  of  national  benefit,  and  at  the  same:thne 
lo'ipcead  the  knowledge  of  such  a  aseiul  tweBtion,  granted  him 
li,eoel.tn  lieu  of  a  neNr'patent,  and  on  eoadition  that  he  shenM 
snAr  aconifdcle  model^of  the  woH»toibeitihcii :  this  was  accord* 
higlyfeoDeovted,  wd,sltarwanlB  deported  >aa  the  Tower  ibr  poblie 
iaspeeiluu* 

'SirTbaniasiljoMbe  dying  on  the  3d  taf  Fsbniavy  1738,  the  silica 
sniH  became  the  property  of  his  lady,  and  was  twice  advertised  for 
public  sale ;  but  the  trade  being  greatly  decayed/  through  the 
erection  of  mills  in  other  places,  no  bidders  could  be  found,  though 
4be  second  time  the  works  were  put  up  at  as  low  a  sum  as  1Q60L 
Onrthe  90th  of  February,  1739,  the  lease  was  assigneil  from  Lady 
lombe  to  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.  and  In  July  fdllowing  the  agree- 
ment was  completed,  and  the  property  transferred  to  the  latter,  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  40001.  The  premises  have  been  occupied 
many  years  by  Mr.  — —  Swift,  who  has  made  various  important 
additions  totheiiuichincry,  and  empioys  about  MO  hands,  (pciar 

cipallf 
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cipally  women  and  children ;)  but  the  lease  has  continued  m 
possession  of  the  Wilson  family  to  the  present  time.  It  expires, 
liowever,  during  the  course  of  1803,  the  term  for  which  it  was 
granted  being  no  more  than  seventy-nine  years ;  atid  the  building 
Jias^  already  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  corporation.* 

The  extensive  fabric  which  contains  the  machinery,  stands 
upon:  huge  piles  of  oak,  doubly  planked,-  and  covered  with  stone^ 
work,  on  wbich  are  turned  thirteen  stone  arches,  that  sustain  the 
wallr.  Its  whole  length  is  110  feet;  its  breadth,  thirty-nine;  and 
its  height,  fifty*five  feet,  six  inches.  It  contains  five  stories,  beside 
the  under  works,  and  is  lighted  by  468  windows.  In  the  three 
upper  stories  are  the  Italian  winding  engines,  which  are  placed  in 
a  regular  manner  acron  the  apartments,  and  famished  with  many 
thousand 'swifts  and  spindles,  and  engines  for  woricing  them.  la 
the  two  lower  rooms  are  the  spinning  and  twist  mills,  which  ate 
all  of  a  circular  form,  and  are  turned  by  upright  shafts  passing 
through  their  centres,  aad  communicating  with  shafb  from 
the  water*wkeel.  Their  diameter  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
leet ;-  and  their  ^height,  nineteen  fieet,  eight' inches.  The  spinniiig 
mills  are  eight  in  number,  and  give  motion  to  upwards  of  25,000 
feel  bobbins^  and  nearly  3000  star-wheels  belonging  to  the  reels. 
JSach  of  the  four  twist  mills  contains  four  rounds  of  Studies,  aboot 
3S0'Of  which  are  cowiectBd  -  with  each  naMI,  a»  wdl  as  nomcRXis 
reels,  bobbins,  star-wheels,  &c.  The  whole  of  this  elaborate  ma* 
chine,  for  one  only  it  ls»  though  distiibuted,  as  we  h&ve.montioned, 
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*  As  the  above  account  of  the  introdaction  of  the  silk-mill  into  England 
eisentiaUy  ▼aries  from  almost  every  other  that  has  been  pablishedon  the  snb- 
ject,  it  beiiomef  expedient  to  mention,  that  the  chief  antbority  on  which  it  ii 
related*  is  the  '•  Hittory  of  Derby,"  by  Mr.  Hatton.  This  gcntieman  wflS 
penonaUy  known  to  Gartrcvalli ;  ahd  in  bis  infancy  was  well  acqoointed  with 
the  names  baih  of  the  other  ItaliaUj  and  of  the  female  to  wboae  aita  Joiin 
Lombe  fell  a  Yictim  ;  but  the  lapse  of  threescore  years,  as  be  observe^  in  » 
]etter  with  which  he  has  favored  us,  "  has  driven  them  out  of  bis  mind." 
Various  particulars  of  his  statement  we  have  substantiated  by  local  enquiries, 
and  by  referring  to  original  documents ;  from  which  some  partieaUrsr  are  iih 
•ected  in  the  text,  that  Mr.  Hatton  was  probably  anacqaaintcd  with. 


DmirftBiEc.  S^ 

IhNiigfa  life  Ivgr  apaitmiSDtSy  ».put  id  motion  by  a  single  water- 
wheel,  twenty*t]irec  feet  in  diameter,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
lbe,bttiidiBg* 

An  adequate  idea  of  this  complicated  assemblage  of  wheels  and 
inovementft cannot  be  conveyed  by  words;  to  be  distinctly  conceived, 
it  most  be  seen }  and  even  then  considerably  moire  time  is  requisite 
to  obtain  a  Icoowledge  of  its  parts,  and  of  their  dependence  on  each 
other,  than  Is  generally  allotted  by  the  casual  visitant.  Ail  Is  whtri- 
ing»  and  in  inotjoo,  and  appears  as  if  directed  and  animated  by 
some  invisKbie  poster ;  yet  mutually  dependent  as  every  part  is, 
any  one  of.  them  may  be  stopped  and  separated  at  pleasure.  This 
arises  from  every  movement  being  performed  by  two  wheels,  one 
of . which k  Curoed  by  the  other;  but  when  sepafated>  the  latter 
preserves  its  rotatory  motion,  wi.ile  the  other  stops  as  the  impeUii% 
power  no  longer  operates.  The  whole  number  of  wheels  is  about 
14,000.:  . 

-  All  the  optratiaiis  are  performed  here,  £ln>m  winding  the  ravT-siliE, 
to  ^rgaoisiog  or  preparing  it. for  the  weavers.  The  raw-silk  Is  chiefly 
brought  in.skains,  or  hanks/ Irom  China  and  Piedmont;  that  pro- 
duced in  the  former  country  is  perfectly  white,,  but  tlie  produce'xif 
the  latter  ia  of  a.  ligbt  yellow  color.  The  skain  is  first  placed  on  an 
hexagonal  whef^l,  orno|^;  and  the  filaments  which  compose  it  are 
regularly  vound  off  upon  a  small  cyliBdrieal  block  of  wood,  or 
Mkin*  To  wind  a  single  skain  is  the  work  of  five  or  six  days, 
tho\igh  the  machine  is  kept  in  motipn  ten  hou^  daily  ;  so  astonish* 
ingly  fine  are  the  filaments  of  which  it  is  formed.  In  this  part  of 
the  process  many  children  are  employed,  whose  nimble  fingers  are 
kept  in  continual  exercise  by  tying  the  thceads  that  break,  and 
lemoviog  the  burs  and  uneven  parts,  some  of  which  are  the  cases 
thai  the  sUk«worm  fabricates  §ot  its  own  grave^  or  rather  for  its 
dormitory  while  Natiire  .prepares  it  for  a  nsw  mode  of  existence, 
Thesilk  thus  wound  upon  the  bobbins,  is  afterwards  twisted  by  other 
parts  jof.  the  machinery,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  douhlen^  who  are. 
chiefly  women,  stationed  in  a  detschedbutldiiig,  which  stands  on 
the  same  island,  on  piles  like  the  sllk*mill;  and  though  not  half  so 
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J>ffoad,  is  nearly  ihitty  fe«t  Josgtr,    Bxte  hmr^'m^m,  o^lwy^f 
*  the  threads  are  onited  into  m^e,  utoirding  te  t&e  laes  for  wfaSaii 
they  are  designed  ;  the  fine  kind  going  to  the  stocking^wea^er ;  tile 
'others  to  the  maoUfactiirer  of  waktocMit-pvic^  &b. 

It  has  freqtientty  bieen  r6narked,  ttimng  other  abmniitiei^  (Ht 
"When  the  machine  is  cdinpletely  in  mdtioa,  ^'  it  works  75,t90y«ftl9> 
of  organaia^  silk-tliread  by  e?ejy  rcvoliitioa  6{  the  wat€g»anlied>'^ 
%rhteh  turhs  once  roiiad  every  niotfieen  s^oondv  The  mere  iilewof 
the  machine  is  sufficient  to  oonvince  an^  f«rsoQt  that  the  qaadtity 
of  yards  woand  every  circuit  i^f  the  wheel  canaot  beMd ;  aeilber, 
ind^ed^  is  it  open  to  caloiiation ;  for  the  thrvsAi  are  to  eoMnmSif 
•i>reakiag,  <aot  to  mentioo  other  difficuHicstiiat  render  the  mtmipt 
insuperable,)  that  the  power  i;>f  nwnbera  tmist  ^evcT' l^e  iaade^joate 
to  ascertain  the  amount. 

The  manolsctuceof /*0rof&iia  was  origiaally  ettabisih^d  at  Derby 
about  the  year  1750,  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Duesbury :  "buttfte 
.most  considerable  improvemehis  have  ben  effected  since  hit  de* 
cease,  through  the  .judidous  methods  employe^  tn  jpreparing  thie 
•paste,  and  increasing  the  beauty  of  tbe  decontions.  The  wa«e 
itself  is  not  of  equal  fineness  with  the  French  and  Saason ;  fhongh 
its  wdrkmanshtp,  and  omaraents,  are  fa^  superioh  Tlw  paiaUngi 
•re^  in  general^  rich,  and  wdl  eaeciifeed  ^  and  the  gildiD^  moA  bni^ 
'  Dishing  exceedingly  beautiful. 

.  The  body  of  the  semi«^itreoas  ware,  called  poiteMoi  ts  fine  itUie 
clay*  combined'With  different  pnsportioqs  of  fluxing  matter.  Tib 
best  kind  is  absolutely  iuAsslble,  and  takes  for  ita  glace  ntitreona 
substance,  without  a  particle  of  lead.  When  tbe  paste  ia  dniy  pr^ 
pared,  by  grinding,  and  other  Operatiouf^  it  is  oonllgned  to  tiife 
workman,  whose  dexterity  piodnces  a  variety  of  beautifil  ibrmi» 
from  the  shapeless  mass  delivered  nto  bit  handab  Round  vetoek 
^re  usually  made  by  a  man  called  a  lArcPC{«r»  who  imrls  thetn  or  a 
'Circular  bhx;k,  which  moves  hortcontally^  on  a  ecrllical  spindle. 
From  him  they  pass  to  the  lathci  and  are  redact  to  their  proper 
thickness  and  form  at  the  end  of  an  korixmikU  spiiidlew  Afterwaida 
they  ^refiauhid,  and  ibiM&d  if  iKCessary,  by  crther  persont,  «i4 
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arrlktofr  conveyed  tb  a  8love»  where  they  remain  ffll  the  inoisture 
is  entiVely  evaporated,  when  they  become  fit  for  baking.  Oval* 
voMki  99Kk  99  tureefM»  tea-pots,  &€•  assume  their  form  through 
MtH^preaatd  into  moulds  of  plaster,  or  gypsum^'by  haod.  The 
^Sgfrs,  or  cases;  in  which  the  articles  are  burnt»  are  various  in 
fiiape  an4  dimensionSy  as  best  regards  convenience.  These  are 
set  in  the  ^iMii  or  oven,  one  upon  the  other,  and  when  piled  up 
nearly  to  the  top,  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  piles  of  cheese. 
Wben.the  kiln  ijs  full»  h  Is  carefully  closed,  and  the  ware  baked  by 
theadmbaioa  of  beat  through  borizonUl  and  vertical  finest  this  it 
the  But  bahmg  I  and  the  porcelain  in  this  state  is  vulgarly  called 
UfCttir.  It  is  then  dipped  mghze  of  about  the  consistence  of  cream^ 
and  carried  to  the  g/oae  kiln,  where  it  is  again  baked,  but  la  a  lest 
iotense  degree  of  heat  than  before* 

The  ware  is  now  delivered  to  the  painters,  who,  with  color  pre- 
pared from  mineral  bodies,  ornament  it  with  landscapes  or  figures,, 
according  to  the  required  patterns.  After  tins  process,  it  is  again 
conveyed  to  the  kiln,  and  the  colors  vitrilSed,  in  order  to  fix,  and 
give  them  a  proper  degree  of  lustre.  Every  coat,  or  layer  o€ 
coloring,  requires  a  fresh  burning :  once  or  twice  is  sufficient 
for  the  ornaments  ^f  the  common  porcelain;  but  the  moie 
elaborate  deceratlons  render  it  necessary  for  the  colors  to  be 
laid  on,  and  undergo  the  action  of  fire  several  times,  before  they 
obtain  their  fuU  efliect  and  beauty.  This  completes  the  procesa 
of  those  articles  that  have  no  gold  in  their  pattern ;  but  where  this 
addition  is  wanted,  they  are  pencilled  with  a  ihixture  of  oil  and 
gold  ditsolred,  or  thrown  down^  by  quicksilver,  aided  by  beat ; 
and  once  more  committed  to  the  kiln  :  Here  the  gold  re-assumes 
solidity,  but  comes  out  with  a  dull  surface,  which  is  quickly  ren* 
dered  briUiant  by  rubbini^  with  blood-stones,  and  other  polishing 
substances*  The  porcelain  Is  now  ready  for  use ;  but  it  should  be 
obserred,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  process  requires  considerable 
care,  as  the  gold,  when  not  sufficiently  burnt,  will  separate  in 
thin  flak»  ;  and  when  ever  fired,  will  not  receive  a  proper  polish* 
The  highest  finished  yrar^  in  this  manufactory  is  frequently  returned 
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to  the  enamel  Iciln,  ivh«;re  tlie  colors  are  flaxed  six  or  sereti tiiiierr 

the  btst  only  is  here  finrahed-  for  Slale. 

The  making  of  biscuit  ^figUrisror  v^hKV?  »ware,  is  pecnUtr  to  this 
manufactory;  and  the  pitfe^ea  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  equal 
in  beauty  and  delteacyi  to  any  others  of  a'  siiiiUar  kind  made  in 
Europe.  Here  the  lathe  $sof  no  use,  tbe  figures  being  all  cast  in 
moulds  of  plaster  and  gypsum;  into  Mrhieh  the  materials  ar^  poMred, 
having  previously  been  reduced  to  a  fkjuid  of  the  consistence  and 
appearance  of  thick  cream.  The  water  contained  in  the  ihixtore  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  plaster,  and  the  paste  becomes  sufficiently 
hard  and  tenaeibuS  to  part  frMy  from  the  mould.  The  vartoaa- 
parts  of  the  figures,  as  the  head,  arms,  legs,  &care  cast  in  separate 
moulds,  and  when  dried  and  repaired,  are  joined  by  a  paste  of  the 
same  kind,  but  thinner  than  the'  former.  The  articlet  are  then 
sent  to  the  kitn,  and,  after  undergoing  a  regular  and  continued 
heat,  confie  out  extremely  white  and  delicate. 

.  This  manufactory,  though  of  five  times  the  extent  of  tfie  orfgioaf 
buildings  is  insufficient  for  ^he  number  of  workmen  now  wanted; 
s»  the  attention  paid  by  the  proprietdrs  to  the  Improvement  and 
qualities  of  the  po^^lain,  has  been  deservedly  rewarded  by  a  very 
considerable  increase  6f  husihess.  AddttiontH  buildings  are  erect* 
ing ;  ind  a  variety  6f  altei'atidiis  irepi^jjeetM,  which,  if  cfxecuted 
according  to  the  comprehensive  plan  on  whidh'  they  are  proposed* 
will  render  this  manufacture  nut  only  asoufceof  great  individual 
emolument,  but  likewise  occasion  it  t6  become  an  object  of  na- 
tional importance.  A  steam*engine  is  now  preparing;  several 
new  glaze  and  biscuit  kilns  have  been  erected ;  and  many  other 
improvements  are  making,  to  accelerate  the  production,  and  fn* 
crease  the  durability  and  beauty  of  the  wafe.  The  manufactory 
when  the  proposed  buildings  are  completed,  wtll  occupy  an  area 
equal  to  6000  square  yards,  and  a flTbrd  sufficient  rooni  for  the 
-employment  of  between  300  and  400  workmen ;  tbe  front  alone 
will  extend  nearly  170  feet. 

The  original  silk-mill,    erected   by   Mf.    Crochet,    |nd   noir 
called   the   Old  Skap,   was  afterwardi»   converted  into  a  coiton^ 

factory. 


Actory,  but  is  at  present  in  the  oceupHtJon  of  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Son,  who  employ  it  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  and  mana- 
focturlng  the  Derbyshire  floor  spar,  or  Blue  John,  and  Gypsum, 
into  a  variety  of  beautiful  ornaments,  as  urns,  vases;'  columns,  obe< 
lisks,  &c.  The  machinery  appKed  to  execute  tJiese  purposes,  is  of 
very  ingenious  coustruction ;  and  the  lathes  are  so  contrived,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  reverse  motion,  that  they  can  read'ly  be  made  to 
revolve  either  slower  or  faster,  as  the  design  or  quality  of  the  sub* 
stance  under  raanufiacture  may  require.  They  may  likewise  be 
stopped  at  pleasure,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  any  other  part 
of  the  works. 

When  the  Bhie  John  is  to  be  mad^  iiito^a  vase,  or  any*  other  or- 
namental form  that  renders  the  use  of  the  lathe  necessary,  it  is 
carved .  with  a  mallet  and  chlssel,  into  a  rode  resemblance  of  th6 
object  intended  to  be  produced,  and  being  afterwards  strongly 
cemented  to  a  plug  or  chock,  is  screwed  upon  the  lath^.  A  slow 
motion  is  then  given  to  the  work ;  and  a  bar  of  steel,  about  two  ftet 
long,  and  half  an  inch  square,  properly  tempered,  and  pointed  at 
each  end,  is  applied  to  the  floor'' on  which  water  is  contihually 
droppings  to  keep  the  tool  cold,  preserve  It  from  friction,  and 
enable  it  more  readily  to  reduce  the  substance  upon  which  it  acts. 
As  the  sorface  becomes  smoother,  the  tool  is  applied  with  more 
freedom,  and  the  motion  of  the  lathe  accellerated,  till  the  fluor  has 
assumed  its  destined  elegance  of  form.  When  the  turning  is  com- 
pleted, pieces  of  grit-stone,  of  diflerent  degrees  of  fineness,  are 
applied  with  water  to  bring  the  article  to  a  proper  ground  for  polish- 
ing with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  and  putty,  or  calx  of  tin.  These  means 
are  contioued  till  the  fluor  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  higher  degree 
of  polish  ;  which  Is  known  when  water  thrown  on  it  will  no  longer 
increase  its  lustre* 

Tha  advantage  of  the  lathe  set  in  motion  by  water  over  those 
worked  by  the  foot,  is  said  to  be  particularly  conspicuous  in  forming 
hoHow  vases,  or  articles  of  equal  delicacy.  By  the  use  of  the  I'otit- 
lathe  the^fluor  was  frequently  broken,  and  without  extreme  care, 
its  Jamioated  texture  always  disturbed  ;  but  the  greater  steadiness 
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given  to  the  machinery  by  the  water-wbeelj  opan^iei  sa  pfL 
efiectuftl  prefervation  from  these  ioconveniencies.  T|ie  gre»t 
ease  with  which  a  slow  or  quick  motion  can  he  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  water-lathe,  is  also  an  additional  advantage,  and 
tends  considerably  to  increase  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  th^ 
.ornaments. 

The  same  wheel  which  gives  motion  to  the  lathes  for  maiuifao* 
.turing  the  fiuor  spar,  &c.  is  likewise  applied  to  work  the  machinery 
.for  sawing  and  polishing  marble,  and  other  purposes.  On  the 
.vibrating  poles  to  which  the  cranks  are  fixed  are  sliding  boxea^ 
containing  sets  of  saws,  which  are  nothing  more  than  thin  plates  of 
soft  iron,  that  drop  as  they  cut  the  mal-ble.  These  are  supplied 
with  sand  and  water ;  and  being  moveable  with  screws,  may  be 
pranged  at  different  distances,  so  that  the  slabs  may  be  cut  of  any 
thickness.  A  set  of  saws  consists  of  a  different  number  of  plates^ 
•o  that  the  block  to  which  they  are  applied,  may  be  separated  at 
one  process  into  as  many  slabs  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  slabs  thus  sawn  are  taken  to  the  polishing  bed,  which  baa 
four  wheels,  that  move  on  a  gangway  with  a  very  slow  motioo» 
given  to  it  by  a  worm  and  crank.  One  of  the  slabs  being  fixed  on 
this  bed,  another  is  fastened  above  it  to  an  arm  attached  to  a  vi^ 
brating  pole,  that  works  with  a  quick  motion  in  a  transverse  dir«> 
tion.  The  slabs  thus  moving  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  beii^ 
supplied  with  sand  and  water,  soon  acquire  a  level  surface,  wbea 
finer  materials  are  employed,  as  in  the  working  of  the  fluorspar^ 
to  increase  their  smoothness,  and  give  them  a  high  and  beautiful 
polish. 

As  the  ground  on  which  this  manufactory  stands  belongs  to 
the  Corporation^  and  the  lease  expires  at  the  same  peripd  as  that 
of  the  silk-mill,  the  proprietors  of  these  works  have  lately  pur* 
chased  an  extensive  piece  of  land,  which  focmerly  belonged  to 
the  Monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Hblbn,  near  the  upper  end  of 
Bridge-Qate,  on  the  road  leading  to  Kedlestpn.  Here  (hey  are 
erecting  some  very  spacious  work-shops,  and  a  steam-engine  of  a 
fiix-horse  power,  to  give  motion  to  the  ingenious  q^achinery  em- 
ployed 


ployed  in  the  mantlfactore  of  the  many  eleg'^nt  articles  in  wbich. 
they  deal.  In  lowering  the  ground,  to  render  the  access  to  the  new 
manufiustory  more  convenient^  during  the  course  of  the  past  Septem* 
ber,  the  workmen  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  skulls,  and  human 
bones,  at  well  as  seTeral  skeletons.  Two  of  the  latter  were  found  in 
coiBnSy  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of  thin  flag  stones,  placed 
edgwise  tn  the  earth,  the  natural  soil  serving  for  the  t>ottoms.  The 
covers  were  also  composed  with  flags  placed  close  together,  but  not' 
jointed.  Most  of  the  other  bones  were  lying  in  confusion,  without 
presenting  any  marks  of  a  particular  mode  of  interment,  and  scarcely 
deeper  ia  the  earth  than  eighteen  inches  or  two  fett.  These  remains 
render  the  opinion  probable,  that  this  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
monastery,  particularly  as  human  bones  have  been  found  through 
the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  In  the  skull  of  an  adult,  lately 
met  with  on  this  spot,  and  now  in  our  possession,  the  teeth  of  both 
jaws  are  complete,  and  perfectly  sound  ;  though,  judging  from  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  have  been  interred  several  cenluriej;  ago ;  as. 
the  monastery,  which  had  originally  been  founded  for  Austin 
Canons,  by  Robert  de  Ferrariis,  second  Earl  of  Derby,  some  time 
between  the  years  1 134  and  1 153,  was,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  removed  to  Derley.  St,  Helen's,  however,  was  not 
CMiircfy  deserted  at  this  period,  as  it  appears  from  the  Notitia  Monas- 
tica,  that  in  the  Dncoln  taxation  made  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
the  First,  a  Master  of  the  House  of  St.  Helen,  at  Derby,  (^agister 
DomusS,  Hckna  DerbeyaJ  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Abbot 
it  Derley. 

Several  other  religious  houses  have  been  established  in  this 
town,  some  of  which  continued  till  the  general  wreck  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  others  had 
previously  decayed.  On  the  north-west  side  of  Nun's  Green, 
anciently  called  Ring's  Mead^  was  a  small  nunnery  of  Benedic- 
tines, founded  about  the  year  1160,  by  an  abbot  of  Derley,  to 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  granted  permission  to  consecrate 
the  virgins  received  Into  it.  This  establishment  was  dedicated  to 
St«  Mary  De  Pratis:  its   endowments  were  increased    both   by 
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Henry  the  Third  and  Fourth,  the  former  of  whom  ordered  Are 
pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  by  the  bailiffs,  out  of  the  fee-form  of  Not* 
tihgham,  that  the  prayers  of  the  convent  might  be  offered  up  at  tbe 
throne  of  Divine  Grace,  for  the  salvation  of  his  father  King  John. 
The  ancieut  mill  situated  on  the  Markeaton  Brook,  on  Nun's  Green, 
belonged  to  this  foundation,  as  well  as  the  Green  itself,  where  some 
vestiges  of  the  nunnery  may  still  be  found*  At  the  Dissolution  its 
revenues  were  valued  to  ISl.  6s.  8d. 

The  priory  of  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  which  stood  near  the 
ipotnow  occupied  by  the  respectable  mansion  built  by  Samuel 
Crompton,  Esq.  in  the  Friar-Gate,  was  founded  previous  to  the 
twenty-first  of  Edward  the  First ;  yet  the  exact  time  is  uncertain* 
At  the  Dissolution  its  income  was  estimated  at  181.  6s.  Sd.  and  the 
site  of  the  priory  was  then  granted  to  John  Hynde,  but  was  purchased 
somewhat  more  than  eighty  years  since  by  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Crompton.  The  present  garden  is  thought  to  have  been  the  frim' 
cemetery ;  as  human  bones  were  discovered  there  at  the  time  of 
Building  the  house,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  with  stones 
collected  from  the  buildings  of  the  priory. 

A  cell  of  Cluniac  monks,  founded  here  by  Waltheof,  a  Saxon 
nobleman,  and  dedicated  t6  St.  James,  was  given  to  the  abbey  of 
Bermondsey,  ip  South wark,  previous  to  the  year  1140.  It  stood 
near  the  brook  on  the  north  of  St.  JamesVLane;  and  though 
reckoned  among  the  alien  priories  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Ftmt, 
escaped  suppression,  through  having  been  protected  as  a  poor  bos* 
pital  by  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  valued  at  the  Dissolution  at 
about  101.  An  Hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  a  Maisoo- 
Dieu,  both  instituted  for  the  reception  of  lepers,  completes  the  list 
of  the  religious  houses  foupded  in  this  town. 

Numerous  small  bequests,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Der- 
by, have  been  made  at  different  times,  by  benevolent  persons. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  charities,  is  the  Devonshire  Alms- 
house, which  the  famous  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  founded,  near 
All-Saints  Church,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  this 
asylum  eight  men  and  four  women  are  supported ;  each  being 
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tllpwed  two  1O0IM,  and  b«if-ft^h>wn  weekly,  betides  coals.  The 
statutrs  made  for  th^r  gp^erninent,  denounce  .the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion againsl  .all  wbo  either  get  inloxicated,  or  married.  The  old 
aliB»-hoM»e  was  taken  down  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  present 
building  erected,  from  an  original  plan»  at  the  expencet)f  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire ;  yet^  whatever  convenience  the  interior  may  possess^ 
the  design  of  the  front  but  ill  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  «sta» 
blisbment.  The  simplicity  and  modest  plainness  that  should  exist 
in  a  structure  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  charity^  are  sacriheed  to« 
style  of  architecture,  that  would  be  more  in  character  wlien  employ- 
ed in  the  entrance  to  a  nobleman's  park,  or  pleasure  grounds.  Ano* 
ther  Alms-house,  for  the  widows  of  clergymen,  was  endowed  by 
£dwarcl  Large,  of  this  town,  about  the  year  17 16.  Each  of  the  fiv9 
residents  is  allowed  about  seventeen  pounds  yearly .  Theeducatioa 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  provided  for  by  a  free  grammar  school^ 
which  originally  belonged  to  Derley  abbey,  but  was  granted  to  the 
Corporation  by  Queen  Mary  ;  4ind  several  Sunday -schools  of  recent 
establishment :  the  number  iutitructed  in  the  latter  is  about  400. 

Derby  is  a  very  improving  and  populous  place;  and  tbbugls 
the  number  of  buildings  have  been  continually  increasing  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  they  are  yet  Insufficient  for  the.conve* 
nienceof  the  inhabitants.  Fresh  ground  is  frtqueutly  broke  up  for 
new  Houses,  which  are  mostly  let  before  they  are  completed: 
their  number,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  act,  was  3170;  and  that 
of  the  inhabitants,  J0,7?8 ;  but  boUi  are  increasing,  and  thi^re  it 
reason  to  believe,  will  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  tinprove* 
xnent  of  the  town,  and  the  augmentation  of  its  trade.  Various 
branches  of  business^  besides  the  manufactures  already  men* 
tinned,  are  here  carried  on  to  a  conMderable  extent,  and  several 
new  works  of  magnitude  have  lately  b^^n  established.  Oa 
Nun's  Green,  a  Bleaching-ground  has  been  opened,  in  which  the 
prooeiises  are  performed  according  to  the  improved  methods  in- 
troduced by  the  advancement  of  chemistry  :  to  aid  the  opera* 
tions,  a  small  steam-engine  has  been  erected.  A  null  for  slitting 
and  rolling  iron  fdr  a  variety  of  purposes;  a  large  furnace  for 
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vnelllfig  copper  bn^  .with  a  iMchinc  for  battedng  an^rDtltng  Hie 
copper  into  shorti.;  a  red-lead  manufaotory ;  a  fnill  for  the  makSog 
of  tinned-platos,  ke,  are  also  existing  io  thit  towD«  or  ha  immediale 
iflLointy. 

Among  the  modero  iropnovemeotf  at  Derby,  muft  be  eminerated 
tjic  ligfatiog  and  paving  of  ti>e  streets,  and  the  remoTal  of  those 
obstmetiont  that  prevettted  a  free  passage.  These  purposes  were 
effected  under  the  clauses  of  an  act  made  in  the  year  1799,  which 
appointed  certain  commissfoners  with  lull  power  to  levy  a  small  rate 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  likewise  to  sell  all  tlie  common  land  belong- 
lag  to  Nun's  Green ;  the  sums  thus  produced  to  be  applied  io  de- 
fraying the  necessary  charges.  Since  the  above  year,  several  of 
the  bridges  that  were  built  across  the  Marlseaton  Bcoofc,  which 
iows  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  have  been  removed; 
and  three  new  ones,  of  stone,  erected  by  a  general  subscription.  A 
»e.w  and  elegant  bridge  of  three  arches  has  likewise  been  built  over 
the  Derwent;  and,  together  with  the  silk-mill,  the  weirs,  and  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  river,  forms  a  very  pleasing  prospect  on  ente^ 
ing  the  town  from  the  Nottingham  road.* 

Science  and  literature  meet  with  great  encouragement  al 
Derby :  this,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
Philosophical  Society,  established  here  about  thirty  years  since, 
through  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  late  Richard  French,  Esq. 
and  Dr.  Darwin,  who  for  many  years  made  this  town  his  resi« 
dence.  The  present  number  of  members  is  about  fifty,  consist- 
ing  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Derby  and  its  neighbour- 
hood :  in  the  list  of  honorary  members  Is  included  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Several  Book  Societies  have  also  been 
iifitituted ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  individuals  composing  them,  tbe 
works  purchased,  are  chiefly  of  a  scientific  and  philosophical  ten- 
dency. 

The 


*  Tlie  annexe  I  Viewr  was  taken  from  the  meadows  on  tbe  east*side  of  tbt 
Derwent :  the  princip  :1  objects  mctuded,  are  tbe  Bridge,  (called  St.  Blarjf'»«) 
tlie  Tbwcr  of  Ali-Saiuts  Church,  and  the  Silkmilb. 
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The  Ticiaity  of  Doiby  fucnisbec  a  variety  of  pleasing  -walks, 
where  the  inbabitants  mayenjpy  a  healtbfol  exercise,  as  well  as 
gratify  the  sight  by  a  sucoessicyi  of  prospects,  distinguished  hy> 
the  softer  features  that  attend  cultivation.  On  Windniill-HiN» 
aahort  distance  from  the  town,  a  neat  Prospect-house  has  lately 
been  erected  by  Samuel  Richardson,  Esq.  from  which  the  views 
over  -the  adjacent  country  are  extremely  delightful,  and  very  ex* 
lieQsive* 

The  honor  of  giving  birth  to  that  distinguished  -astronomer  JoBir 
Flam8T£ad,  is  ^y  some  authors  bestowed  on  this  town;  but  others 
affirm,  that  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Denby,  The  precise 
truth  seems  difficult  to  ascertain ;  as  the  registers  of  each  of  the  five 
parishes  of  Derby,  as  well  as  that  of  Denby,  have  been  examined 
ivithin  the  last  three  months,  without  affording  any  satisfactory  evi* 
dence.  The  reason,  probably,  is  the  imperfect  state  in  which  the 
legisters  were  kept  about  the  period  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  ia 
the  year  164^,  in  the  heat  of  the  Civil  Wars.  His  father,  however, 
sesided  at  Derby ;  a  circumstance  favoring  the  opinion  of  his  son 
being  a  native  of  the  town.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  were 
taught  him  at  the  free^schobl ;  but  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
being  prevented  by  sickness,  he  was  taken  home,  where  the  acci- 
dental perusal  of  an  astronomical  work  gave  him  that  taste  for  ma- 
thematical science  which  terminated  only  with  his  life.  His  first 
attempts  in  astronomy  were  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  planets, 
and  of  ao  eclipse  of  the  son  by  the  Caroline  Tables.  The  latter 
of  these  observations  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Emanuel 
Balton,  a  mathemaitician  of  some  eminence,  who  resided  at  Wing- 
field  Manor;  and  finding  that  young  Flamstead  was  retarded  in  his 
punuits  by  the  want  of  books,  supplied  him  with  the  best  astrono* 
inical  works  then  extant  From  this  time  he  proceeded  in  the 
sltidy  of  bis  favorite  science  with  great  success;  and  having,  in  the 
year  1669,  calculated  some  remarkable  eclipses  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  actually  occurred  the  year  following,  he  obtained  the  thanks 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  correspondence  of  several  of  its  most 
karoed  members. 
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To  increase  his  knowledge,  and  preserve  the  reputation  he  bad 
thus  acquired,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  Jesus  College,  CanT 
bridge.  Passing  through  London  in  his  way  to  the  University,  in 
J  674,  he  was  informed  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  that  a  true  account  of 
the  tides  would  be  acceptable  to  the  King  ;  and  he  eoibraced  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  himself  to  royal  favor,  by  composing 
a  small  ephemeris  for  His  Majesty's  use.  Through  this  prudent 
conduct,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  Sir  Jonas,  who  on  every  occa* 
tion  extended  the  fame  of  his  industry  and  acquirements,  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  astrononfer  to  the  King,  with  the 
salary  of  lOOl,  annually.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  Into  orders; 
and  in  the  year  16S4  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Burstow,  ia 
Surry,  and  held  it  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1719.  Various  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
and  many  improved  instruments  for  making  observations,  rewarded 
the  perseverance  with  which  this  ardent  lover  of  science  pursued 
his  studies.  For  "  more  than  forty  years,"  says  Dr.  Keil,  "  with 
indefatigable  pains,  Mr.  Flamstead  has  watched  the  motions  of 
the  fixed  stars^  and  has  given  us  instruments  exactly  divided  by 
exquisite  art,  and  fixed  with  telesoopical  sights,"  Sec,  The  British 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  which  he  composed,  contains  about 
3000,  being  twice  the  number  of  those  giveo  in  the  catalogue  of 
Hevelius. 

Joseph  Wright,  the  late  celebrated  painter,  who  was  boro  in 
this  town,  on  the  third  of  September,  1734,  was  the  soo  of  a  re* 
spectable  attorney.  During  his  youth,  he  displayed  a  great  fond* 
ness  for  all  kinds  of  mechanical  employments,  passing  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  watching  the  operations  of  expert  workmen,  whose 
performances  he  frequently  imitated.  These  occupations  were 
succeeded  by  a  taste  fur  drawing ;  and  his  early  adroitness  in 
taking  likenesses,  occasioned  him  to  be  sent  to  London  in'  the  year 
1751,  and  placed  under  a  portrait  painter  named  Hudson,  who 
though  not  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents,  had  the  honor  of 
instructing  three  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  age;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mortimer,  and  Wright.    With  bim  be  coutimied 
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tvre  yean;  afler  ivhlch  time  he  returned  to  Derby^  Habere  he  prac* 
tiled  in  Ihe  portrait  Jine ;  txit  not  beiog  satisfied  with  his  own  per-* 
foruiaoces,  he  went  back  to  London,  in  1756,  and,  for  want  of  a 
aiara  abte  preceptor,  continued  fifteen  months  longer  With  his  old 
ouMter.  Off  his  second  return  to  Derby,  he  executed  Kveral  poi^ 
traits  in  a  superior  style;  and  soon  after  the  year  1760,  pro* 
duced  a  set  of  Historical  pictures,  which  deservedly  rank  among 
th«  earliest  valuable  productions  of  the  English  school ;  because^, 
prior  to  this  time,  scarcely  any  pictures  of  consequence  In  the  his- 
torical line  had  been  produced.  The  principal  of.  these  were  the 
Gladiator,  Orrery,  Air-pump,  Hermit,  and  Blacksmith's  Forge; 
paintings  that  established  his  reputation  as  an  artist,  long  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Rojal  Academy;  though  the  invidioua. 
jealousy  of  some  of  the  members  prevented  his  being  elected  an 
R.  A.  a  distinction  that  was  afterwards  gratuitously  offered  by  the 
hands  of  their  secretary,  Newton,  who  was  deputed  to  vibit  him  at 
Derby,  and  solicit  his  acceptance  of  a  diploma,  which  he  then  in* 
dignantly  rejected. 

At  a  mature  age,  he  visited  Italy,  to  study  the  precious  rcmaint. 
of  art  which  that  country  possessed.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
studying  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  but  more  especially  the  ini* 
mitable  productions  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Capelia  Sisttoa  of 
the  Vatican;  of  many  of  which  he  made  accurate  drawiags. 
During  his  dbode  in  Italy,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  s<«ing  a  me> 
morable  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  increased  his  passion  for  re- 
presenting extraordinary  effects  of  light,  and  his  different  paintings 
of  this  sublime  event  are  deserved  ranked  a%  chef  (Tauvres  in  that 
|ine  of  coloring.  His  moon- lights  are  also  particularly  beautiful-; 
and  his  ooountain  and  lake  scenery  superior  to  niost  similar  pro- 
ductions; ibr,  unlike  many  artists  who  study  nature  Viithin^iwr.u 
he  passed  his  days  and  e\Tniogs  in  contemplating  the  curious  and. 
delicate  hues  of  objects  under  the  various  circumstances  attendant 
upon  scenes  of  this  description  in  the  open  air.  On  these  kind  of 
subjects  his  pencil  was  last  employed;  and  his  view  of  Uils-water 
JLakf,  from  Lyuiph's  Tower,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  finest 
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all  his  tancTscap^ea^  ^ni  tt  ifrdrk  vf^UW  albtitf  vToiil^  ffkie€  iSibtafMd 
tion  a)<»ng  with  that  of  tfh^  most  eminent  maisten.  He  die^  on  ttre^ 
SP9th  of  August,  I'^ffJ,  CBtf^rocd  and  lamented  by  «ft  tTHb*  tireW 
honored  with  hi$  Ariendsbip  ;  though  the  time  he  dievoted  td'  hi# 
professional  studies,  prevented  the  circle  6f  hfs  acqualat&nc^  fhnti 
becoming  extensive.  **  It  is  pleasing  to  recoM,'*  observes  his'bio^ 
grapher,*  "  that  \A  his  works  the  attention  it  ever  diredled  to  the 
cause  of  vrrtite ;  that  his  earty  htstorieaf  picturcii  consist  6f  strbf^eb^ 
either  of  rational  or  moral  inrrprbvemenl ;  and  he  has-  sncceeded' 
Admirably  in  arresting  the  gientier  feetings  6f  humanity;  for  whaV 
eye  or  heart  ever  remained  unmoved  at  the  ftrght  of  Mafia,  db?rneV 
Captive,  or  tlie  Dead  Soldier?  In  hi^  works,  n6f  "  obe^rmmora!^ 
one  corrupted  thought,"  occurs  to  wound  the  eye  of  deficacy,  oi' 
induce  a  wish  that  so  exquisite  a  pencil  had  not  ibutrd  employment 
on  more  worthy  subjects." 

DehlbV,  or  DarIet,  a  sm^ll  village,  situated  on  the'  west  side 
6f  the  Derwent,  about  oae  mHe  from  I>erby,  has  had  its  population 
considerably  increased  of  late  years,  by  the  erectioa  of  sL  cotton* 
mil],  paper-mill,  &c.  and  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Its  origin  is  connected  with  the  establi^ment  of  tlie 
priory  of  Austin  Canons,  which,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  account 
of  Derby,  was  translated  hither  from  St  Helen's,  Prior  t<>  this,,  fhe 
land  belonged  to  Hugh,  dean  of  Derby,  who  gav^  k  to  Albinos, 
abbot  of  St.  Helen's,  for  the  erectien  of  a  church,  and  hatntation 
for  him  and  his  canons.  He  also  endowed  the  new  foundation  with 
his  patrimonial  estate  in  Derby,  and  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  with  all  its  appurtenances.  Many  valuable  gifts  were 
afterwards  bestowed  by  other  persons ;  and  both  its  possessions  and. 
privileges  were  continually  increasing  till  the  peridd  of  the  Dissolo-^ 
tion,  at  which  time  its  various  endowments  were  valued  at  55W.  !&.' 
5d.    The  lands  of  the  abbey  were  exempted  from  paying  tithe ;  and 
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*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  from  whose  Meitroirs  of  his  Life«  and  Lutof 
his  principal  Work  1,  published  in  tha.  IMlonth^  Magasine  for  Oc^obei^  I7y«# 
the  above  accoont  was  selected. 


flU^i<bli6e#ta  ei^powered  to  bold  a  chapter  af  the  secular  det^y, 
Md,  M  «idnjtiitcti6n  With  tB^ih,  to  drtetmlne  alt  mafttei^  which  aj^ 
i^^MlM  tcf  the  dflice  oF  deaiii»  so  far  as  cohcemed  the  attain  erf  th^ 
€ifft^M  tWches  In  Derbyshire  presented  to  the  abbey.  On  (h^b 
^iteaM6iljl  ihe  lifterfere&ce  of  the  Piabj^p  of  thd  diocese  only  t^ak 
alloi^ed.  Th^  site  bf  the  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  William  V¥tit, 
in  the  Ahrty-^econd  yetr  of  Henry  th«  Eighth.  In  li4b,  thW 
clniTbii  ahd  toihbs  were  sold  fbr  ilCH.  the  ciofstefs  ibr  1  *.  atld  tht 
chafitet'house -for  twehty  shillings*  ttence  the  principal  bt^ldings 
irelv  de^ttoyed;  blit  a  ftfw  walls  atxl  som^  oot-honses,  nowcoit^ 
▼erted  into  cottages^  still  point  out  the  situation  of  tbef  abbey. 
Kear  this  tillage.  In  the  beautiful  dale  skirting  the  Derwi-nt,  ia 
BKRttt  Hall,  the  seat  of  Robert  Holden,  Esq.  the  views  frodi 
It  to  the  north  and  south  are  very  pleasing,  'but  those  to  tbe  east 
and  west  are  tenfined  by  the  elevation  of  the  adjacent  lands. 

Little  Chestbr,  the  Roman  Derrentio,  stands  on  the  east 
bahk  Of  th«  Derwent,  about  half  a  mile  from  Derby.  But  fe^ 
restfges  of  the  ancient  situation  are  now  to  be  seen ;  though  Dr. 
Stiikely,  who  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  /brm  and  extent  in  the 
year  1721,  observes,  that  he  ♦*  traced  the  tract  of  the  ^all  afl 
round,  and  in  soiiie  places  saw  underground  the  foundations  of 
it  in  the  pastures,  and  Some  vaulti  along  the  sides.**  The  stattort, 
h^  coiitihues,  **  was  of  a  square  form,  and  the  castrum  five  bun- 
dled ft*t  by  six  hundred.  Within  the  walls  are  foundations  of 
houses ;  and  in  the  fields  round  the  castle  may  be  seen  tracts  of 
streets  laid  with  gravel.'*  These  observations  of  the  Doctor's  art- 
considered  as  having  been  just  and  accurate ;  though,  from  the 
alterations  ftiade  since  the  above  time,  no  tracts  of  itr^ets  art 
now  to  be  discovered  in  the  pastures;  and  the  only  ways  laid  with 
gravel,  is  on^,  which  running  east  and  west,  nearly  intersects 
the  station  into  two  eqUal  {)arts ;  and  the  second,  which  extends 
from  the  north-east  corner  in  a  direct  line  across  the  pastures  to- 
wards Bredlall.^ 
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The  foundations  of  an  anoient  bridg^^  leading  from  X«UtfeCh«>« 
ter  across  tbe  Derwcnt,  ma)*  still,  it  is  said,  be. seen  when  tbe  wa- 
ter is  clear.  Another  circumstapce  proving  the  remote  ongin  of 
the  station,  is  the  variety  of  Roman  coins  that  have  at  many  differ 
eat  times  been  discQ\ered  here.  The5  consist  both  o(  silver  and 
copper;  the  Utter  so  corroded  and  defaced,  that  the  legends  are 
mostly  UJ1  intelligible;  b.ut  the  foriner  In  better  preservation,  and 
exhibiting^  a)noog  others,  the  names  of  the  jFolloving  emperors? 
Tetricus^  Galianus,  Pictorious,  Posthumus,  Vespatianos,  AotaaiQaff 
Pius,  liadrianus,  Marcus,  Aarellus  Antoninus,  Crispina^  Gordianiiv 
Antoninus  Augustus,. Trajanus,  and  Carausius. 

The  late  euiiinent  antiquary,  Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  investigalioir  ef 
the  courses  of  .the  Roman  roads  in  this  county,  states  that 
there  was  one. which  led  from  this  station  to  Chesterfield  ;  and  he 
particularly  describes  several  places  where  it  was  very  visible  in 
the  year  J760»  for  a  considerable  length  together,  between  little 
Cheater  and  Tupton  Moor,  from  which  place  it  pointed  directly 
towards  Chesterfield,  but  could  not  be  traced  any  furthef,  through 
the  country  having  been  long  in  tillage.  He  observes,  that  this 
road  came  out  of  StalFordshire,.  over  Eggington  Heath,  by  Little 
Over,  Nun*s  Green,  and  down  Darley-Slade,  to  the  river,  where 
it  crossed  the  bridge  of  Little  Chester.  Hence  he  traces  it  over 
Morley  Moor  by  Horsley  Park,  near  a  Roman  camp  ou  Penrith 
Common  to  Oker-thorp;  then  by  Alfreton,  ShirUnd-Qall,  and 
Higham,  through  Stretton,  CU)  -Cross,  and  £g-stow  Farm,  to  Tup- 
ton  Moor. 

Chaddesdok,  a  small  hamlet,  between  one  and  two  miles 
from  Derby,  is  the  property  and  seat  of  Sir  Rpbert  Mead  Wil- 
mot,  Bart,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wyllimot,  who 
resided  at  Sutton  upon  Soar  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  1  he  mansi'an  is  pleasantly  situated^  and  has  a  handsome 
appearance. 

AtLocKO,  or  Lockhay,  two  miles  north-east  of  Chaddesdon, 
^vas  a  preceptory  or  hospital,  said  to  be  of  the  order  of  St. 
Xazarus  of  Jerusalem,  and  subject  to  a  foreign  house  in  France, 

to 
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to  wych.i^  [annually  paid  from  hence  a  rent  of  SOL  but^  on  a 
war  with  prance,  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown  of  England » and  given 
by  Edward  the  Third  to  King's  Hail,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.* 

LocKO  Pakk,  the-seat  of  William  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  and  an* 
ciently  of  the  GUberU^  and  Cooper^,  consists  pf  agreeable  slopes, 
and  pleasant  inequalities  of  ground,  enlivened  by. a  good  artificial 
lake.  The  style  of  planting  of  the  last  century  is,  however,  too 
apparent;  the  rows  of  trees  in  some  places  forming  right-angled 
triangles,  and  the  clumps  appearing  tasteless  and  formal.  Through 
the  park  is  a  road  leading  to 

Dajlb  Abbxt.  The  following  particulars  of  this  foundation  are 
related  in  Pilkington's  View  of  Derbyshire.  ''  This  abbey  was,^ 
religious  bouse  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A  monk  who  belonged  to  it,  has  left  in  manuscript 
a  history  of  its  foundation,  as  related  by  Maud  de  Salicosamara, 
who  built  the  church  belonging  to  the  abbey.  The  principal  facts 
and  circumstances  recorded  in  this  history  are  these : 

"  There  once  lived  in  the  street  of  St.  Mary,  in  Derby,  a  Ba« 
ker,  who  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  great  charity  and 
devotion.  After  having  spent  many  years  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  he  was  in  a  dream  called  to  give  a  very  trying 
proof  of  his  good  principles ;  he  was  required  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  relinquish  all  his  worldly  substance,  to  go  to  Depe-IkUe,  and 
to  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  service  of  her  Son  and  herself.  He 
accordingly  left  all  his  possessions,  and  departed,  entirely  igno* 
rant  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  go.  However,  directing  his 
course  towards  the  east,  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Stan* 
ley,  he  heard  a  woman  saying  to  a  ^iri,  '  Take  with  thee  our 
calves*  and  drive  them  to  Depe-Dale,  and  return  immediately.' 
Regarding  this  event  as  a  particular  interposition  of  Divine  Pro* 
vidence,  be  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  drawing 
neaier,  he  said,  « Tell  me,  good  woman,  where  is  Depe-Dale  )* 
Vol.  III.  B  b  when 
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mhtn  he  received  this  answer:  '  Go  with  the  girl,  and  she^  if  yon 
piesLSc,  will  show  yoa  the  place/  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  it 
a  very  m^mby  land,  and  very  distant  fh>m  all  human  habita- 
tion. Proceeding  from  hence  to  the  east,  he  came  to  a  rising 
ground,  and  under  the  side  of  the  faiil,  cut  in  the  rock  a  small 
dwelling,  and  built  an  altar  towards  the  south ;  and  there  spent 
day  and  night  in  the  divine  service,  with  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and 

*'  It  happened  one  day,  that  a  person  of  great  consequence,  by 
name  Ralph,  the  son  of  Greremund,  came  in  pursuit  of  the  diveision 
of  hunting  into  his  woods  at  Ockbrook,  and  when  he  approached 
ifae  place  where  this  hermit  lived,  and  saw  the  smoke  rising  from 
his  cave,  he  was  filled  with  indignation  and  astonishment,  that  any 
one  should  have  the  rtehness  end  effrontery  to  make  for  himself  a 
dwdling  in  his  woods  without  his  permission.  Going  then  to  the 
place,  he  found  a  man  clothed  with  old  rags  and  skins ;  and  enquir- 
ing into  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  his  case,  his  anger  gave  way 
to  the  emotions  of  pity,  and,  to  express  his  compassion,  he  granted 
him  the  ground  where  his  hermitage  was  situated,  and  tythe  of  his 
mill  at  Burgh  (now  Burrowasb)  for  his  support. 

**  It  is  related,  that  the  old  enemy  of  the  human  race  then 
endeavored  to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  but  that 
he  resolutely  endured  all  the  calamities  of  his  situation.  One 
of  the  greatest,  evils  which  he  suffered  was  from  want  ^i  water ; 
but  from  this  he  was  relieved,  by  discovering  a  spring  in  the  west- 
ern p^rt  of  the  valley.  Near  this  he  built  a  cottage,  and  an  oratory 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vii*gin,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  service  of 
God. 

**  Serlo  de  Grendon,  Lord  of  Badely,  a  knight  of  eminent 
valor,  great  wealth,  and  distinguished  birth,  who  married  firsl 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  the  above  Halph,  and  afterwards  Mau4« 
Lady  of  Cehton,  gate  (first  of  Henry  the  Second)  to  his  god-mo- 
ther, during  her  life,  the  place  of  Depe-Dale,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, and  some  other  land  In  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  a 
son,  whom  she  educated  for  holy  orders,  that  he  might  perform 
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divine  service  io  her  chapel  at  Depe-Dale;  and.hetself  r^sid^d  at  ft 
small  distance  southward  of  this  situation.  But  in  a  short  tioNB 
afterwards^  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  this  yenerablp 
matron,  the  above  Serlo  de  Grendon  invited  canons  frm  Calke,  and 
gave  them  the  place  at  Depe-Dale. 

**  When  these  canons  were  settled  here,  they,  with  immeiMe 
labor  and  expence,  built  a  church,  and  other  offices.  Their  prior 
also  went  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obtained  several  impoctai^ 
privileges  for  them ;  and  the  place  was  much  frequented  by  pforsoo* 
of  all  ranks,  some  of  whom  were  large  benefactpn  to  this  establiab- 
xnent. 

"  However,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  canoQS  ^dres^iy  AMft* 
tioned  had  been  long  separated  from  the  social  co&versation  of  mw^ 
and  became  corrupted  by  the  prosperity  of  their  siti^ationj  tht^ 
began  to  grow  negligent  of  the  divine  service.  They  ^equcioted 
the  forest  more  than  the  church,  and  were  more  iAtent  upon  hnntr 
ing  than  prayer  and  meditation.  But  the  King  hearing  qf  their 
insolent  conduct,  commanded  them  to  resign  every  thing  into  th« 
hands  of  their  patron,  and  to  return  to  the  place  from  whfsnce  thegr 
came." 

Depe-Dale  was  not  long  left  desolate  ;  for  there  soon  ca,9ie  hither 
from  Tupholme,  six  white  canons  of  the  Preraonstratensian  prder*r 
To  them  was  given  the  pack  of  Stanley ;  but  how,  or  by  whom,  the 
writer  of  the  history  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  with  p^rtainty 
affirm.  **  But  I  hope,"  continues  Mr.  Pilkingtoo^  "  I  shall  h« 
able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  doubtful  point,  by  me^q»pf  the 
obligiog  Information  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilmot,  of  Morl^y. 

*'  One  of  the  windows  of  the  church  at  Morley  coi^sts  of  pMot-* 
ed-glass,  with  inscriptions  which  are  plainly  designed  to  record  some 
remarkable  events.  The  glass  was  brought  from  Dale  Abbey  when 
k  was  dissolved,  and  was  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

''  According  to  tradition,  the  keepers  of  the  park,  or  ferest, 
being  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  monks,  carried 
tjieir  complaints  to  the  £iog ;  an<l,  with  a  view  of  representing 
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ibis  faet,  they  a^  painted  upon  the  glass  in  green  habits,  standing 
before  him,  ivith  this  inscription,  *'  Whereof  we  complain  unto  the 
King  f  when  they  received  this  answer ;  *'  Go,  and  tell  him  to 
come  to  me,*^  In  another  i^art  of  the  window,  the  person  against 
whom  the  complaint  is  lodged  appears  kneeling  before  the  King. 
IVith  a  Tiew  of  adjusting  the  dispute,  and  ((iving  satisfaction  to  both 
parties,  the  King,  it  is  said,  granted  to  the  canons  at  Depe-Dale,  as 
much  land  as  betwixt  two  suns  could  be  encircled  with  a  plough 
drawn  by  deer,  which  were  to  be  caught  from  the  forest.  This  is 
expressed  by  two  other  inscriptions:  *'  Go,  take  them,  and  tame 
them."  '<  Go«  take  ground  with  the  plough.*'  We  find  that  this 
determination  of  the  King  was  afterwards  carried  into  execution : 
/or  upon  the  glass  is  painted  a  man  with  a  plough  drawn  by  deer, 
vith  these  words  underneath:  ''Here  Sir  Robert  plougheth  with 
them.''  What  extent  of  ground  was  encompassed  in  this  way  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  comprehended 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  or  theivhole  liberty  of  Dale. 

•  **  The  canons  in  whose  favor  this  grant  was  made,  experienced 
many  difficulties  and  distresses  in  their  new  situation.  Having 
passed  six  years  in  excessive  poverty,  they  cut  the  tops  of  the  oaks 
in  the  park,  sold  them,  and  returned  toTupholme.  To  supply  this 
loss  of  worshippers,  William  de  Grendon  sent  for,  and  procored,  ^^re 
canons  of  the  Premonstratensian  order  from  Welbeck;  but  they 
experienced  no  less  grievous  sufferings  than  their  predecessors,  and 
were  soon  recalled  by  the  abbot. 

^*  Though  every  attempt  which  had  yet  been  made  to  establish 
a  religious  house  at  Depe-Dale  proved  unsuccessful,  effectual 
steps  were  at  length  taken  for  the  execution  of  that  purpose, 
through  the  concurrence,  and  pious  zeal,  of  several  different  per- 
sons. 

*  **  Geffrey  de  Salicosamara,  or  Saucemere,  who  had  married 
Maud,  the  grand-daughter  of  William  Geremund,  was  promised 
the  village  of  Stanley  as  part  of  .his  wife's  dower ;  but  having  no 
children,  this  pair  earnestly  intreated  their  father  to  ofier  it  to 
God,  and  to  build  a  religious  house  in  the  park  of  the  same  vil* 

lage. 
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)ige.  This  request  was  readily  granted ;  and,  to  carry  their  de- 
sign more  efifectuaHy  into  execution,  tke  father  sent  for  WiHiam  de 
Grendon,  his  sister^s  son,  who  was  Lord  of  Ockbrook,  and  re- 
quested bimto  contribate  towards  the  accomplhhment  of  their  pious 
intentions.  He  (old  his  nephew,  that,  as  he  was  patron  of  the  an- 
cient place  of  Depe-Date,  where  several  different  congregations  of 
leligiOHs  men  had  successively  resided,  but  had  been  driven  away 
by  extreme  poverty,  be  wished  him  to  resign  it  for  the  plantation 
of  a  new  society,  and  to  join  with  him  in  providing  for  its  support 
OQt  of  the  lands,  possessions,  and  goods,  which  God  had  granted 
them. 

'*  This  proposal  was  immediately  complied  with;  the  nephew 
consenting  to  resign  the  house,  with  aH  its  appurtenances,  on  condi- 
tion that  divine  service  should  be  celebrated  every  day  by  a  priest 
in  the  chapel  of  Depe-Dale,  for  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his 
ancestors  and  posterity,  and  for  the  sourls  of  all  those  who  rested  in 
Christ  tlicrc ;  and  that  in  an  inn  there  should  be  placed  upon  a  large' 
table,  a  daily  supply  from  the  convent  of  bread  and  beer,  and  distr}-' 
bated  among  the  poor  of  the  neighbouring  forest. 

*'  The  grant  under  these  conditions  was  gratefully  accepted  by' 
kit  uncle  ;  and  the  execation  of  the  whole  business  was  committed 
to  Geffrey  and  Maud  Saucemere ;  nor  cRd  they  delay  a  single  mo- 
ment the  accomplishment  of  a  design  which  they  had  themselves 
originally  suggesteil.  Having  received  charters,  and  other  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  foundation  of  ia  religious  housie,  they  went 
to  Newhouse,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  brought  from  thef^cepine  canons^ 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Premonsjkratensian  order  already  esta- 
blished at  Depe-Dale.'** 

Besides  the  endowments  which  have  been  noticed,  the  abbey  at 
Dale  received  many  other  valuable  benefactions;  various  grants 
of  which  are  recited,  and  confirmed,  in  a  charter  of  Henry  the 
Third.  The  annual  revenue  at  the  Dissolution  amounted  to  1441. 
12s.  The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Francis  Poole,  Esq. 
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The  church  helongiDg  to  the  abbey  was,  according  to  trmditioQ, 
a  very  graod  and  magnificent  gtructure ;  but  hardly  any  part  of  it 
is  now  standing,  except  the  arch  of  the  east  window,  which  is 
partially  covered  with  ivy^  and  forms  a  pleating  object.  The 
chapei,  built  by  the  godmother  of  Serlo  de  Greadon,  still  remains 
standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  niins,  and  divine  ter- 
vice  is  yet  regularly  performed  in  it.  Beyond,  on  a  pleasant  wooded 
hill,  is  the  hermitage,  or  caye,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  poor  Baker, 
This  is  overhung  with  trees,  and  had  originally  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  door-way ;  but  these  have  been  bricked  up.  The  abbey 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  various  parts 
having  been  converted  into  dwelling-houses  and  bams,  which  yet 
remain.  Some  of  the  windows  of  these  houses  contain  painted 
glass  with  inscriptions.    . 

RisLBY  was  granted,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to 
Geffrey,  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March ;  and  was  nfer- 
iirards  the  property  of  the  Lords  Sheffield,  ancestors  to  the  Doke 
q(  Buckingham ;  and  of  them  it  was  purchased  by  the  fFUhm^ijfg 
of  Rlsley  in  the  year  1587.  From  this  amily  (now  extinct)  was 
descended  the  celebrated  navigator  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  whose 
melancholy  fate,  while  seeking  for  a  north-east  passage  in  the 
frozen  ocean,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  thus  emphatically 
delineated  in  Thomson's  Seasons. 


Here  Winter  holds  his  nnr^oicing  i 

And  through  his  airy  hall,  the  load  misrule 

Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard : 

Here  the  grim  tynmt  meditates  his  wrath ; 

Here  arms  his  winds  with  all-sabdoing  frost ; 

Moulds  his  fierce  hail,  and  treasures  np  his  Mows, 

With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  tbe  glohe. 

Miserable  they 
Who  here^  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice. 
Take  their  last  look  at  the  descending  sun : 
While  foil  of  death,  and  fierce  with  ten-fold  frost. 
The  long,  long  night,  incniabent  o'er  their  heads. 

Falls 
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Palls  horrible.    Sacb  wM  the  BritonV  fate 
As  with  first  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dar'd) 
He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  lo  be  shut 
Bj  jealous  nature  with  eternal  bars. 
•'  In  these  fell  regions,  in  A  rsina  caught. 

And  to  the  ston^  deep,  bis  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  be,  with  bis  hapless  crew. 
Each  full  exerted  to  bis  sev'ral  task, 
Frose  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  giu'd 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Near  the  site  of  th«  ancient  manor-faouse,  which  stood  kk  Risley 
P«k»  a  large  tilver  dish,  or  saiver,  of  antique  basso  relievo,  srnd 
fyf  Homan  voitmanshifi,  was  found  lathe  year  1790.  Dr.  Stukelej, 
by  whom  an  aceomt  of  it  was  read  beibre  the  Society  of  Antiqua*- 
ncsj  observes,  that  it  was  twenty  inches  long  and  fifteen  broad, 
and  weighed  sevea  pounds.  Upon  the  face  were  a  variety  of 
figuves,  represeotiBg  rural  sports,  eoiploymenls,  and  religious  rftes. 
It  stood  upon  a  square  basis,  or  tot ;  and  round  the  bottom,  and 
on  the  outside,  this  inscription  was  rudely  cut  with  a  pointed  in^ 
stmment  in  Romftn  characters  of  the  fourth  century  ; 

EXSVPERIVS  EPISCOPVS  £CCL£SL£  BOGIEINSI  PBDIT. 

Intimating,  that  it  was  *'  given  by  Exsuperius,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  and  Toulouse  in  the  year  405,  to  the  church  of  Bouges ;" 
near  which  a  battle  was  fought  in  1421,  between  the  Scots »  undep 
the  Duke  d'Alenson,  who  were  quartered  in  the  church,  and  the 
English,  under  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Henry 
the  Fifth,  who  was  slain  there.  At  this  time  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  church  as  a  trophy,  and  given  to 
Dale  Abbey.f 

About  four  miles  south  of  Risley  is  Cavendish  Bridge,  so 
named  from  the  Devonshire  family,  who  built  it  in  the  room  of 

B  b  4  a  very 

*  Sir  Hugh  Willoiighby. 
i  Stakeley's  Disiertatiooi  on  it,  as  quoted  by  Googh. 
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a  very  inconvenient  ferry  vhich  uted  to  cross  the  Trent  near  thit 
spot.  This  is  a  handsome  modern  fabric  of  three  arches^  com« 
posed  of  freestone  brought  from  a  quarry  about  three  miles  distant: 
It  unites  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Derby.  Near  this  place  the 
great  Staffordshire  navigation,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  falls  inta 
the  Trent,  and,  by  its  various  connecting  branches,  facilitates  the 
removal  of  goods  to  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Some  good 
houses  have  been  erected  here  by  the  gentlemen  having  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  wharf,  and,  together  with  other  buildingp  raised  near 
them,  go  under  the  general  name  of  Cavendish  Bridge. 

Elvaston,  the  seat  of  Stanhope,  Earl  of  HarnngtoD>  has  long 
been  the  residence  of  that  family ;  though  neither  the  situation 
nor  house,  have  any  particular  beauty.  The  grounds  are  dispoeed 
in  the  ancient  manner ;  but  some  of  the  apartment^  in  the  man- 
sion havd^  been  /itted  up  in  the  modern  style.  Several  family 
portraits,  apd.a  few  other  paintings  of  value,  are  preserved  here. 
Walter  Blunt,  Baron  of  Mountjoy,  whose  family  posseocd 
this  estate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  From  the  Blunts  it  passed  to  the  Poles  of  Radbume ;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Stanhopes.  William  Stanhope,  the  first  Earl  of 
Harrington,  was  a  person  of  distinguished  abilities ;  and  early  in 
life  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spaiq.  His 
diplomatic  talents  were  not  bis  only  qualifications,  for  his  brafery 
appears  to  have  been  equal.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  FInt, 
he  had  been  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons;  and  in  1719 
headed  a  detachment  to  assist  the  English  squadron  in  the  attack 
made  on  the  enemy's  ships  in  Port  St.  Anthony.  His  conduct 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  ;  for  when  the 
boats  approached  the  shore,  he  was  the  first  who  leaped  into  the 
water ;  and  the  destruction  of  three  men  of  war,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  naval  stores,  was  chiefly  effected  through  his  contri- 
vances and  courage.  By  George  the  Second  he  was  nominated 
ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  at  Soissons ;  and 
in  1739  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer.    In  the  year 

1742 
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1749  lie  was  created  Viscount  Petersham,  and  Eari  of  Harrington  ; 
ajkd  having  filkd  some  intermediate  offices,  vras,  in  November, 
174C,  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  the  year 
1750.  The  life  of  William,  the  second  Earl,  orlers  nothing  par- 
ticdarly  remarkable :  but  that  of  Charles,  the  third  and  present 
Earl,  abounds  with  vidssitudes,  and  splendid  actions,  to  display 
vbichy  with  their  various  connecting  circumstances,  will  occupy 
many  of  the  pages  of  some  future  biographer. 

Osif^STON,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  the  descendant  of 
ft  yoanger  branch  of  the  Wilmetsof  Chaddesden,  has  been  in  the 
hmdy.  of  the.  present  possessor  nearly  two  centuries.  The  house 
was  erected  in  the  year  1696,  partly  of  brick,  and  partly  stone ; 
but  the  brick- woric  has  since  been  stuccoed.  It  has  two  fronts ; 
that  to  the  south  measgres  19^  feet  in  length ;  that  to  the  north 
fli^:  the  latter  has  a  very  handsome  appearance  when  seen  from 
Ike  London  road,  whkh  passes  wkhin  about  half  a  mite  from  the 
Wosion.  The  buitdihg  is  furnished  with  a  well-efaosen  library 
^  IS  decorated  with  a  variety  of  paintings. 

In  the  Hsdl  are  original  whole-length  portraits,  hut  colored  in 
a.  bard,  dry  style,  of  Fbilsp  thy  Skcond,  of  Spain,  with  a 
^atant  view  of  Jthe  Escuriai  in  the  back-ground;  Christiak 
VH^  FovRTH,  King  of  Denmark;  Amsoius,  Duke  of  Savoy; 

fOKSCIGNBUR   DE  SoUBIZS. 

rthe  Library  is  an  extremely  fine  paintingof  the  Meeting  of 
and  Andromache  at  theScoean  Gate,  by  Cignaroti;  nine 
fffdt  ia.  length,  by  seven  feet  high.  This  was  dengned  from  the 
DifMagp  in  the  Iliad,  thus  translated  by  Pope: 

With  haste  to  ifiefit  him,  sprung  the  joyfal  fair. 
His  blameless  wife,  Aetioq's  worthy  hejr : 
The  nor^e  stood  ne»r,  io  whose  embraces  prest. 
His  onl^  hope  huog  smiling  ai  her  breast, 
>¥hoBi  each  soft  charm,  and  eafly  grace  adorn. 
Fair  as  the  new-boru  star  that  gilds  the  mora. 

Silent  the  warrior  sroil'd,  and  pleas'd  resign*d 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind. 

His 
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His  besttteoQi  ptmcett  cast  a  moiimf ai  looftr 
Hong  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke  -, 
Her  botom  labor'd  with  §  boding  iigh| 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye.— 

The  expression  in  the  countenance  of  Andromache  is  remarkably 
lorcibie,  and  her  whole  attitude  seems  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  the  poet  The  other  figures  are  equally  well  oon^ 
ceived  ;  and  the  coloring  is  executed  in  the  same  masterly  manner 
that  reigns  in  the  composition. 

Ferdinand  thb  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Pajncxsi  Urbini,  his  Duchess;  original  half  lengths:  artnft 
unknown. 

Charles  the  First  ;  old  Stone ;  half  length. 

The  present  Lady  Wilmot  ;  half  length. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange ;  Vandyck :  whole  length.  This 
18  an  exceedingly  beautiful  portrait ;  the  relief  obtained  by  the  oo» 
loring  almost  warranting  the  use  of  the  word  magical  in  describing 
it.  The  Prince  is  represented  in  gold  armour,  so  excellently 
imitated,  as  to  have  all  the  resplendency  of  that  metal. 

The  following  pitintings  are  contained  in  the  south  Drawing* 
Boom,  among  varions  others  of  some  eminence.  The  Adoration 
oftheMagij  bjBassano;  in  which  original  poitraits  ofHEHRT 
THE  Fourth  of  France,  and  his  Minister  the  Duke  ds  SullTi 
are  introduced,  by  Giacomo  Bassano. 

The  Repose ;  by  Julio  Romano. 

The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas ;  Andrea  Del  Sarto. 

Rubens'  Wife ;  Rubens. 

A  Vintage  ;  T.  Bassan. 

The  Finding  of  Moses ;  Paolo  Veronese. 

A  Female  Peasant;  Honthurst. 

A  Prize  Landscape ;  Smith  of  Chichester. 

View  of  Vesuvius,  and  a  Morning  Scene ;  Wright. 

A  small  Autumnal  Scene ;  Turner. 

Sketch  of  a  Lion-Hunting  ;  Rubens. 

In  the  Tapestry-Room  is  a  Cleopatra,  with  an  attendant 
holding  a   vase   supposed   to  contain   the   asp  ;    by    Ludivico 

Caracci; 


Ctncaci;  and  an  original  half-length  of  Cecil,  Lord  Wimbol* 

TOW. 

In  the  north  DrawiDg-Room  is  a  large  piece,  containing  whole 
length  figures  of  Charles  the  First,  ftis  QtJEBN,  and  their 
ions,  the  Dvkes  of  York,  and  Gloucester';  Vandyck. 

A  smatt  original  portrait  of  Louis  tHB  FouRTEEKxir  when  aa 
iohtit,  closely  enwrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

The  DvcHEss  op  Braganxa,  sister  to  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange ;  Vandyck. 

The  Birth  of  Venus ;  Padnanio;  and  lis  companion,  an  EmUe^ 
niatical  Picture  of  the  Four  Elements ;  Cav.  Lebtri. 

Soldiers  piaiying  with  Dice  tn  a  Guard-Koom  ;  Ann.  Caraccf. 

A  Sea  piece,  painted  for  Charles  the  First ;  W.  Vandcrvelt. 

The  grounds  of  Osmasfon  were  laid  out  by  Ernes,  and  though  not 
of  any  remarkable  beauty,  are  still  pleasant ;  as  their  situation, 
being  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  adjacent  country,  gives 
them  a  greater  command  of  prospect  than  the  neighbourhbod  coold 
be  supposed  to  aflfbrd.  The  estate  is  tolerably  wooded ;  and  the 
ticinity  of  the  house  improved  by  an  ornamental  fish-pond,  and 
pleasure  ground:  the  latter,  with  the  kftcben  garden,  includes 
about  fife  acres. 

Swarkston  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Trent,  and  low  mea*^ 
dows  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  that  river,  stands  about  four 
miles  south  of  Omaston :  it  was  originally  constructed  several  cen* 
lories  ago,  at  the  expence^  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  neigh'^ 
bourhood,  of  two  maiden  sisters.  Their  names,  however,  have  not 
been  preserved ;  and  when  the  great  length  of  the  bridge,  which 
extends  to  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  is  considered,  it 
renders  the  tradition  improbable,  as  the  expence  of  such  an  undet-» 
taking  must,  in  former  ages,  have  exceeded  the  ability  of  private 
individuals.  The  number  of  arches,  standing  at  various  distances 
from  each  oth^r,  Is  about  twenty-nine:  of  late  years,  that  part  of 
this  fabric  which  crossed  Ihe  Trent  has  been  rebuilt. 

Mblbovrk,  a  considerable  vfllage  of  some  antiquity,  is  men* 
tloned  in  the  Doomsday  Book  as  having  a  priest  and  a  church,  and 
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wastben  the  property  of  the  crown.  Henry  the  Second  granted 
it  to  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  whose  eldest  son  gave  it  to  William 
Fitz-Geoffry  with  hi^  daughter  in  njarriage.  How  it  descended  is 
pncertain ;  but  in  the  i;«igo  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  property  of  Henry^  Ear]  of  Derby*  who  obtained  a  grant 
fo  holding  a  oi^rket  here*  in  the  second  year  of  that  King. 

The  vestiges  of  an  ancient  casjtle  may  still  be  seen  in  this  village; 
Ixut  by  whony,  or  at  what  period,  it  was  buitt«  is  unknown ;  yet  that 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  Is  cei(aio»  as  Thomas, 
£^1  of  Lancaster,  died  possessed  pf  Melbourn  Castle  in  the  first 
year  of  that  Monarch,  hi  the  year  1460  it  was  dismantled  by  or- 
der of  Margaret,  queen  to  Henry  the  Sixth ;  yet  Lela&d  speaks  of 
it  as  being  pretty,  and  in  fnetely  good  repair.  Lord  Melboiim  has 
fa  agreeable  seat  near  this  village*  but  rather  io  a  confined  aitua* 
tion ;  the  family  very  seldom  reside  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Melbourn  ^re  npqierous;  their  employ  is  prin? 
cipaliy  combing  and  spinning  jersey  ;  and  forking  upon  the  stock* 
ing  frame,  from  eigl^ty  to  a  hundred  of  which  machines  are  used 
within  the  parfsh.  A  small  manufacture  of  $cy th(e  stones  is  carried 
on  here.  The  variety  of  religious  sects  in  this  place  is  remarkable: 
the  Presbyterians,  Calvinists*  Baptists,  and  Quakers*  have  each  a 
place  of  worship. 

Cajlke  Hall*  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  Bart,  is  a  spa- 
cious  and  handsome  mansion,  inclosing  a  quadrangular  court; 
but  the  situation  is  not  well  chosen*  as  the  rising  grounds*  which 
almost  surround  it,  exclude  the  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  Harpwrs  were  anciently  of  Chesterton*  in  Warwickshire* 
where  Hugh*  son  of  Richard  le  Harpur,  resided  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First,  Di/Terent  branches  of  the  family  after* 
wards  settled  at  Rushali*  in  Staffordshire,  and  at  littie-Over, 
Bredsall*  Swarkstoo,  Twyford,  and  Calke*  in  this  county ;  but  all 
the  former  becoming  extinct,  their  estates  devolved  on  that  branch 
which  was  seated  at  Calke.  The  title  was  first  bestowed  on  Henry 
Harpur*  Esq.  created  a  baronet*  in  the  year  1626*  by  Charles  the 
First. 

A  convent 
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A  convent  of  regular  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  wa« 
founded  at  Caike  before  the  year  1101 ;  and  received  endowments 
from  various  benefactors,  but  chiefly  from  Ranalph,  second  Earl  of 
Chester,  Matilda,  his  widow,  and  their  son,  Hugh.  It  afterwards 
became  a  cell  to  the  priory  at  Repton ;  and  its  possessions,  as  part  of 
that  foundation,  were  granted  to  John,  Earlof  Warwick,  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Gresley,  or  Church  Gresley,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Castlb-Greslby,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  parish,  had  formerly  a 
priory  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  which  was  founded  by  William, 
son  of  Nigel  de  Gresley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fint,  and  de* 
dicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  George.  At  the  Dissolution,  its  re- 
venues vere,  according  to  Dugdale,  estimated  at  3Il.  6s.  A  small 
part  of  its  ruins  ,was  lately  remaining.  Among  the  monuments  in 
the  church  is  one  to  the  mem0ry  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresley,  who  was 
sheriffof  this  county  in  1662:  he  died  in  1660;  and  is  represented 
on  the  tomb,  kneeling,  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Another  monu- 
ment records  the  memory  of  the  Alleynea  (several  of  whom  pos- 
sessed a  part  of  the  manor,  and  were  buried  in  this  church)  by  a 
long  inscription,  containing  a  genealogical  account  of  the  family 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  Alleynes  of  Gresley  were  de* 
sceoded  from  Sir  John  Alleyne,  Knight,  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  the  above  Monarch.  Cattie-Greiley 
derived  its  name  from  a  fortress  erected  here  by  the  Lords  of 
Gresley,  but  now  completely  demolished,  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground  alone  marking  out  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Sir  Nigel  Bowyer  Gresley,  the  present  head  of  this  family,  re- 
sides at  Drakblow,  a  low,  but  pleasant  situation,  among  the 
luxuriant  meadows  bordering  the  Trent  opposite  Staflfordshire. 
The  mansion  is  a  large,  irregular  pile  of  brick  building,  whitened 
over,  but  not  affording  any  thing  particularly  remarkable.  The 
pedigree  of  the  Gresleys  is  said  to  have  been  traced  to  Mahmitul' 
eitu,  whose  brother  was  an  ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  him  was  descended    Roger  de  Toeni,  standard-bearer  of 

Normandy ; 
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Normandy ;  whose  two  ions,  Robert  and  Nigel,  accomi^Dicd  the 
Conqueror  ipto  England;  and  it  appears  from  the  general  inrvej 
made  in  the  year  10T9>  that  the  former  then  possessed  nearJy  150 
Jjordships,  x»f  which  Stafford^  the  place  of  his  residence,  was  ooet 
In  the  Domesday  Book,  Drakeiow  is  recorded  as  belonging  to  Nigel 
de  Stafford.  When  the  family  assumed  the  name  of  Gresley  is  ui^ 
certain,  yet  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  year  1900,  for  William 
ie  Grtifleyp  then  h^ld  the  manor  of  Drakeiow,  in  capite,  by  the  ser- 
vice of  finding  a  bow,  without  a  string,  a  quiver  and  tbkteem 
arrows ;  twelve  fledged,  or  feathered,  and  one  unfeathcred«*  The 
present  Sir.  N.  B.  Gresley  was  sheriff  for  Derbyshise  in  the  year 
1730 ;  and  his  family  have  frequently  had  the  honor  to  represent 
the  county  in  Parliament. 

Bjelbtbt,  now  only  a  small  hamlet,  was  formerly  of  more  coiinr 
derable  size,  vestiges  of  walls,  foundations,  wells,  &c.  haviog  been 
frequently  discovered  in  the  adjacent  grounds.  Here  was  likewise 
a  castle,  which  belonged  to  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  second  son  to  Edward  the  First ;  from  whom  it  descended  to 
the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  The  unevenness  of  the  ground 
points  out  the  spot  where  it  stood ;  but  the  walls  are  entirely  remov- 
ed. The  estate  afterwards  descended  to  the  Berkeley*,  from  whom, 
tbipugh  a  family  named  Aiee,  it  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield* 

Bretby  Park,  the  residence  of  the  present  Earl,  though  not 
extensive,  presents  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  Here  stood  a 
magnificent  old  mansion,  which  his  Lordship*  in  his  youtb,  was 
persuaded,  by  an  artful  steward,  to  pull  down,  as  being  in  a  dan* 
gerous  state  of  deeay,  though  it  was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been 
very  firm  and  substantial.  This  stnicturef  was  furnished  with  rich 
tapestry  and  fine  paintings,  and  was  surrounded  with  gardens,  dis* 
posed  after  the  plan  of  Versailles,  in  the  old  grand  style,  with 

terraces, 

*  Blount's  Tenares. 

t  A  birdVeye  view  of  this  seat,  eogfured  b^  J.  Kip,  may  be  seen  in  the 
"  }(ou»cau  Theatre  dt  la  Grande  Brttmfne;**  aod  various  paitkulars  of  the 
house  and  groouds  were  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Topographer. 
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tyriEfj  ****""**  ^d  fountains.  Its  demolition  is  nncerely  re- 
IpNmied  by  its  noble  owner,  who  is  become  very  much  attached 
to  the  place,  and  actually  inhabits  a  small  building  erected  by  the 
steward  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  mansion.  It  is  reported  to 
be  Lord  Chesterfields  intention  to  build  a  new  house  here  imme* 
diately. 

foRBMA&x,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  is  pleasantly 
skuated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Trent.  The  mansion  was 
ecBOted^  about  forty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Burdett* 
upon  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  house;  but  neither  so  elegant,  nor 
«Qlllinodious  as  the  present  This  is  a  handsome  atone  building, 
with  a  portico  projecting  from  the  north  front,  which  is  otherwisf 
uniform  with  the  south,  and,  like  that,  ponsists  of  a  square  centre, 
flanked  with  bows,  terminating  in  dome  rooft,  which  have  a  pe«- 
cvllar,  but  somewhat  heavy,  appearance.  Each  front  has  a  hand* 
aome  double  flight  of  steps.  The  offices  are  connected  with  the 
fast  end  of  the  mansion  by  a  covered  walk,  leading  through  an  in- 
dosed  court. 

A  spacious  and  handsome  Hall  (forty*seven  feet  long,  by  thirty 
bioad)  extends  through  the  cantie  of  |he  edifice,  from  north  to 
south,  having  windows,  and  an  entrance  at  each  ead^  opening  upOM 
Ifce  steps  beforerfflentioned.  The  spaces  on  each  side  the  hall  «re 
necupied  by  various  convenient  ap^rUnenis,  and  a  staircase  of  oak, 
9^rj  wide  and  handsome.  This  leads  to  the  Bed  Chambers  and 
Ihessing  Booms ;  over  which  is  an  attic  story,  distributed  into  oom^ 
Mdious  rooms.  The  internal,  as  well  as  the  external^  part  of  thit 
bnUiUng  is  very  neatly  finished,  and  reflects  ctyisidemble  credit  on 
the  abilities  of  the  architect  All  the  floors  and  doors  are  of  the 
best  oak,  nicely  fitted.  The  rooms  contain  some  good  family  por* 
itaits  ;  but/none  of  particular  celebrity. 

Otf  a  rising  ground,  near  the  west  end  of  the  bouse,  which  h 
ornamented  with  a  small  lawn,  shaded  by  a  groye  of  young  oaks» 
stands  the  village  church,  a  plain,  humble  fabric,  with  a  low 
tower,  yet  forming  a  pleasing  object,  in  connection  with  the  conr 
It^glious  scenery,  from  several  points  of  view.    The  old  parish 
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drarch,  or  chapel,  which  was  an  appendage  to  the  pilorjr  al: 
Repton,  stood  in  the  hamlet  of  Ingleby,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  about  one  mile  to  the  east ;  bot  when  that  fell  into  decafr 
the  present  edifice  was  erected  by  the  then  possessor  of  Foremark, 
at  his*  own  expence ;  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Haskett,  in  the 
year  1662. 

A  pleasant  secluded  walk,  between  two  rows  of  aged  oaks,  rons 
from  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and  is  skirted  on  the  north  side  by  a 
close  thicket  of  underwood,  interspersed  with  willows,  ash,  and  oak 
trees,  through  the  intervals  of  which  the  prospect  of  an  irregularly 
rising  lawn  is  admitted,  pleasingly  varied  by  scattered  oaks,  thorns, 
and  beeches ;  and  bounded  by  plantations.  But  the  most  striking 
ornament  of  the  grounds  is  a  grove  of  majestic  oaks,  which  extends 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  house  to  a  piece  of  water  at  some  distance, 
opposite  the  north  front.  Were  the  dimension^  of  this  peHucid 
sheet  somewhat  more  enlarged,  it  would  become  a  very  Interesting 
feature  in  the  scenery  ^  bat:  ft  is  at  present  too  dimhiutive ;  and; 
except  from  the  walk,  in  the  grove,  where  its  boundaries  are  not 
Tiuble,  conveys  an  Idea  of  insignificance  rather  than  grandeur. 
Beyoiid  the  grove,  the  land  declines,  northward  to  the  rich  meadows 
watered  by  the  Trent. 

Opposite  the  house,  on  the  south,  the  grotmd  gently  swells 
into  a  hill,  ascending  which,  and  proceeding  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, the  road  leads  to  Foremark  Park,  where  the  country 
assumes  a  down-like  appearance,  consisting  of  green  swelling 
eminences,  which  agreeably  contrast  with  the  flat  meadows  enli« 
▼ened  with  the  silver  winding  Trent  on  the  north*  These  rising 
grounds  were  formerly  disposed  in  a  spacious  park,  but  are  now  en* 
closed. 

Foremark  has  been  noticed  b;^  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  as  particularly  pleasant,  rvhoksame,  and  eiigibU, 
and  with  reason;  for,  besides  the  agreeable  disposition  of  the 
scenery,  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile,  it  iying  very  near  a  stratum 
of  gravel.  It  is  also  very  favorable  to  the  prodoctkNn  of  game, 
particularly  pheasants ;  but  of  late  their  numbers  have  not  been 
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abandant^  owing  to  the  increased  depredations  of  poachers^  whom 
loDg<ontinued  lenity  has  rendered  more  audacious. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  respectable  owner  of  this  estate,  and 
now  representative  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  descended  from 
a  very  ancient  family,  one  of  whom,  named  Hugh  Burdett,  came 
into  England  with  the  Conqueror.  His  descendant,  William  Bur* 
dett.  Lord  of  Louseby,  in  Leicestershire,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seoond,  founded  the  Priory  of  Aucote,  in  Warwicksbirf^ 
to  expiate  the  murder  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  slain  on  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Nicholas  Burdett,  Knight,  served  in  the 
wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  was  slain  at  Pontoiso. 
Thomas,  his  heir,  a  person  of  considerable  ability,  having  incurred  ' 
the  displeasure  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  his  attachment  to  th? 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  utterance  of  some  rash  words,  was  beheaded 
at  a  traitor.  These  are  the  most  particular  circumstances  recorded 
JO  the  history  of  the  Burdetts  ;  yet  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that 
individuals  of  this  family  have  frequently  served  in  Parliament.* 

Foremark,  and  the  estates  connected  with  it,  were  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Fraunceys,  but  were  conveyed  to  the  Burdetts  by" 
the  marriage  of  tlie  heiress  of  that  family  with  Sir  R.  Burdett,  of 
Brameoie,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1607. 

At  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Foremark,  in  a  north-east  direction,  is  a  singular  rocky  bank» 
which  terminates  abruptly  above  the  extensive  meadows  on  the  ' 
margin  of  the  Trent.  The  summit  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
high  grounds  of  Foremark  ;  but,  from  its  rude  and  sudden  break, 
singularity  of  form,  and  neighbouring  objects,  it  constitutes  a  very 
curious  piece  of  scenery,  particularly  when  viewed  from  the  low 
grounds  at  its  foot  Its  centre,  where  the  rock  projects,  and  is 
inost  naked  and  precipitous,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  Gothic 
ruin,  with  openings  to  admit  light,  and  a  doorway  rudely  fashioned 
oat  of  the  rock,  leading  into  several  excavatioiis  or  cells,  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  give  probability  to  the  traditiofi 

Vol.  III.  .  Cc  of 
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of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  an  anchorite;  whence  it  Iiaei 
derived  the  name  of  Anchor  Church.  The  rock  is  chiefly 
composed  of  rough  grit-stone,  and  a  congeries  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
possessing  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  water.  The 
river,  which  now  flows  at  a  short  distance,  formerly  run  close  under 
the  rock,  as  is  evident  from  a  dead  pool  of  water  yet  remaining  at 
its  foot,  and  communicating  with  the  present  channel.  The  sum* 
mit  of  the  rock  is  crested  by  old  oaks  and  firs,'  and  is  Irregularly 
broken  by  deep  fissures  and  abrupt  prominences,  half  covered  with 
brush-wood  and  ivy,  which  mantling  over  the  Gothic-like  door 
and  windows  of  the  hermiiage,  give  a  very  picturesque  character 
td  the  whote  mass.  Human  bones  have  been  dug  up  on  this  spot; 
and  the  faint  traces  of  a  figure  somewhat  sepulchral,  arc  yet  left 
beneath  the  rock.* 

Knowie  Hills,  between  one  and  two  miles  east  of  Foremark, 
is  a  beautiful  retired  spot,  surrounded  by  fine  woods  and  planta- 
tions of  oak  and  beech.  Here,  in  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  delF, 
stood  a  singular  but  pleasant  house,  clinil>ing  irregularly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dell  to  the  summit  of  its  western  bank.  This  was 
buiJt  by  Walter  Burdett,  younger  son  to  the  first  possessor  of  Fore- 
mark,  of  this  family,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  his  father. 
Walter,  having  disagreed  with  his  relations,  either  gave  or  sold 
this  estate  to  a  gentleman  named  Hardinge,  who  inhabited  the 
mansion  for  %ome  years.  From  his  heir  it  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  who  made  it  his  residence  while  the  Hall 
at  Foremark  was  rebuilding,  and  afterwards  dismantled  it.  To  a 
remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  that  was  left  standing,  a 
neat  little  room  has  been  attached,  with  ornamental  doors  and 
windows  opening  upon  a  small  grass-plat,  or  terrace.  The  pros- 
pect from  the  room  is  confined  by  a  grove  of  beech  and  lime  trees, 
through  which  a  narrow  walk  leads  to  a  pond  surrounded  by  alders, 
but  admitting  through  their  intervals,  a  view  of  a  wood  of  oaks, 
forming  a  pleasant  screen.     From  the  terrace,  the  dell  opens  to 

the 
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.tbt  norths  and  north-east,  and  suflTers  the  eye  to  survey  the  exten- 
sive meadows  which  skirt  the  Trent,  in  which  Swarkstoo  Bridge 
appears  a  very  orna^iental  object.  By  the  margin  of  a  limpid 
pool,  in  one  part  of  this  charming  retirement,  is  an  ancient  beech, 
of  uncommon  magnitude. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of 
Derby,  is  Rbptok,  a  village  celebrated  by  antiquaries  as  the  head 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  the  burial-place  of  several  of 
its  Sovereigns.  Its  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  gives  it 
considerable  interest,  as  the  prospects  it  commands  are  animated 
by  the  beautiful  meanderings  of  the  riv.er. 

This  place,  it  has  been  said,  "  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Komans,  called  Repandunum,*'  but  we  believe  the  assertion  rests 
on  an  insufficient  basis  ;  for,  however  remote  its  origin,  we  have  tin 
memorials  to  prove  that  it  was  founded  by  that  people.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  named  Hreopandune,  It  has  also  been  called 
MeppendanCs  Rapandon,  Repindon,  &c.  as  is  apparent  from  ancient 
deeds. 

By  the  earliest  records  in  which  Bepton  is  mentioned,  *'  a  noble 
monastery  for  religious  men  and  women,  under  the  government  of 
an  abbess,*  seem<  to  have  been  established  here  previous  to  the 
year  660.  This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Danes  ;  yet  being 
refounded  in  the  year  1 172,  by  Matilda,  widow  of  Ranulph,  second 
Earl  of  Chester,  it  continued  till  the  period  of  the  Dissolution  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Among  the  number  of  the  Rings  of 
Mercia  recorded  to  have  been  interred  in  the  original  structure,  is 
Meniwala,  and  Ethelbald  the  First :  the  latter  was  slain  by  one  of  his 
own  chieftains,  after  an  attempt  to  march  into  Wessex,  in  which 
he  was  opposed  by  Cuthred,  with  all  his  forces,  and  driven  hack 
to  Sceaduoe,  near  Tam worth,  where  the  Mercians  were  routed, 
after  a  decisive  battfe.  Kynechardus,  brother  to  Sigeberti  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  was  likewise  buried  here. 

C  c  2  Biirthred, 

*  Edbnrga  filia  Adolphi  regis  Or ientalium  Anglornm  Ahbatissa  ia  Heopcndime. 
Lib.  FJiemh  ?JS.  lib.  i.e.  9. 
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Burthred,  the  last  kiog  of  the  Mercians,  whom  an  unwise  policy 
had  induced  to  purchase  an  insecure  peace  of  the  Danes^  by  soli- 
citations and  bribery,  was  here,  at  length,  expelled  from  his 
throne,  after  a  troublesome  reign  of  twenty-two  years.  His  kfng« 
dom  was  then  ravaged  by  that  barbarous  people;  and  Reptoo, 
with  its  palace  and  priory,  laid  in  ruins ;  in  which  state  it  probably 
remained  till  the  Conquest. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  Domesday  survey,  this  manor  was  part  of  the 
King's  lands ;  but  seems  soon  after  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  Earls  of 
Chester.  On  the  renewal  of  the  priory  by  Matilda,  she  dedicated 
it  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  translated  hither  the  black  canons  who  had  been  previomlj 
settled -at  Calke.  To  support  the  revived  institution,  she  endowed 
It  with  the  tjthes  of  Repton,  and  of  its  subordinate  hamlets,  New- 
ton, Milton,  Foremark,  Ingleby,  TykenhalF,  Smythcsby,  and 
Meysham,  and  with  other  lands  in  the  parish  to  a  great  extent  r 
to  these  were  added  Batlow,  in  Essex,  and  lands  at  Gransden,  iq 
Huntingdonshire.  Various  benefactions  were  in  after  times  bestowed 
by  the  heirs  of  the  foundress,  and  other  persons ;  so  that  at  tlie 
Dissolution,  its  revenues  were,  according  to  Speed,  estimated  at 
1671.  18s.  2d. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  priory,  and  its 
possessions  at  Repton,  were  vested  in  Thomas  Thacker,  Esq.  who 
was  servant  to  that  Monarch.  In  bis  family  it  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  property  was  divided  between 
two  coheiresses;  the  elder  of  whom  conveyed  her  share  to  the 
Stanhopes  of  Elvaston ;  but  the  younger,  at  her  death,  in  1738, 
devised  her  part  to  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  Bart  of  Foremark,  vrhote 
grandson,  Sir  Francis,  is  now  proprietor.  The  site  of  the  priory,, 
and  the  mansion  now  used  as  the  house  of  the  head  master  of 
Repton  school,  are  included  in  the  possessions  of  the  latter.* 

Reptoii 

*  That  part  of  the  awnor  of  Repton.  whicb  was  DOt  vetted  in  tl^  pnosy* 
deacendcd  through  the  families  of  Lord  Segrave,  and  Mowbray,  Duke  of  l{«r« 
folk,  to  the  Finderns,  of  whom  .lolin  de  Finderu  was  posieswd  of  an  estate  al 
Repton  in  the  first  of  Henry  the  FiOh,  This,  by  marriage  of  the  only  da«g|bieF 
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R«pton  consists  principally  of  one  street  of  scattered  houses, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  about  one  mile  in  length  ;  and  has 
a  brisk  trout  stream  running  by  it,  which  flows  into  the  Trent. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  pleasantly  elevated  above  the 
meadowSyStands  the  church,  a  large  handsome  structure,  ornamented 
with  an  elegant  spire,  sixty-six  yards  high,  which,  as  it  rises  above 
the  hills  and  woods  from  most  partsof  the  surrounding  country, 
forms  a  very  beautiful  and  distinguished  object.  Tradition  asserts,, 
that  this  is  the  third  church  that  has  stood  upon  this  spot.  The 
present  structure  has  evideully  been  erected  at  two  different  pe* 
liods:  by  the  style  of  the  windows  and  arches,  the  nave  and  side 
aisles  seem  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  but  the  chan- 
cel is  certainty  more  ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
higher  than  at  present.  The  arches  that  divide  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  are  pointed,  excepting  the  two  that  adjoin  the  chancel,  which 
are  circular. 

fcneath  the  chancel  is  an  ancient  crypt,  discovered  of  late  years, 
Vrhich  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  round  Saxon  wreathed  pillars, 
with  passages  at  each  corner  of  the  west  end,  leading  into  the 
church,  and  another  on  the  north.  "  In  appearance,  it  resembles 
the  crypt  under  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  at  Oxford, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Grymbald,  one  of  the 
fint  professors  at  Oxford,  in  Alfred's  reign.  Now  as  Grymbald's 
crypt,  and  that  under  Canterbury  Cathedral,  resembles  this  at 
Repton  in  many  respects*  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  to  be  of  the 
same  antiquity ."•  The  interior  of  the  church  has  within  tlie  last 
twenty  years  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  been  new  paved,  &c. 
It  contains  a  few  handsome  monuments ;  and  several  belonging  to 
the  TiiAcker  family.  In  tolerable  good  preservation. 

C  c  3  From. 

4kf  Xhomu  Findera  with  Sir  Richard  Harpur,  Jadf^e  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  conveyed  iutu  thut  family,  in  which  it  »till 
taoiains.  The  toanor-booie  of  the  Findern  and  Harpur  esta>e^a^  pleasantly 
sitnated  «  little  above  the  town,  where  they  had,  till  within  these  lew  ^ears, 
a  park,  now  converted  into  farms. 

*  ASS.  from  Dr.  Sleatb,  master  of  the  gmmnwr-sohool  at  Repton. 
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From  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  church-yard,  may  be  traced 
many  foundations  of  buildings  leading  to  the  north  end,  and  joining 
to  the  priory  itself;  and  in  a  close  near  the  church,  in  William  and 
Mary's  reign,  a  labourer,  cutting  hillocks,  discovered  a  cemetery, 
containing,  among  many  other  human  skeletons,  one  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  measuring  nine  feet.  Some  particulars  of  this  dis- 
covery were  published  by  Dr.  S.  Pegge,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  year  1734. 

In  the  area  before  the  church  is  an  old  stone  cross,  consisting  of 
eight  octagonal  steps,  terminating  in  a  column  ;  and  a  large  plain 
pointed  arch,  or  gateway,  leading  to  the  priory,  or  school-yard. 
On  the  east-side  of  this  inclosure  are  the  remains  of  the  priory,  now 
converted  into  a  school,*  with  habitations  at  each  end,  for  the 
upper  master  and  first  usher.  The  school-room,  as  appears  from 
the  windows,  and  other  traces,  was  the  refectory  or  hall  of  the 
priory.  This  is  supported  by  a  row  of  strong  round  Saxon  pillars, 
evidently  of  very  ancient  date,  which  formerly  extended  to  the 
of  the  priory;  but  several  were  removed  a  few  years  ago,  when 
some  alterations  were  made  in  the  houseof  the  £rst  usher.  The 
dormitory  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall ;  and  on  the  east  sidt 
Mvas  situated  the  cloisters,  the  area  of  which  is  converted  into  a 
garden  for  the  ma^^ter. 

Adjoining  to  the  cloisters  stood  the  priory  church,  which,  firom 
the  remains  that  have  beep  occasionally  laid  open,  appears  to 
have  been  an  ek'g^nt  fabric,  supported  by  pillars  of  alabaster,' 
extending  180  fet-t  and  upwards  from  the  ^chool  building.  Thi» 
structure    was   deinolislied    in    the   beginning   of  Queen  Mary'l 

reign : 
•This  was  founded  in  piirsuanre  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Port,  of  Eiwell, 
Kiiigfil,  who,  f^y  grant  ol  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  |)oMr»*cd  i»f  several  cMaJfi 
bcb  ginj!  !♦»  ihf  pruiry,  an.1  in  I5i6  demised  certain  lands  and  teiicineots  for 
tiie  louud  Uon  .»t  .1  traiinnrt'  H'h-  ol  at  Kcpton,  Ntid  iM.ipiial  at  Ktwell.  His 
•xrcuto.a  inirc'i'i^-  d  oi  UUh-ii  Fh  ckt-r,  E»q.  p^rt  ol  the  pnory,  and  iitied  it 
up  '«ir  h-  r«  -  c,»tum  ni  ihe  nlu)Iar>,  and  icbidi-nce  ol  a  master  *nd  itshei.  By 
Janii's  Die  -'ir>.,  llic  niasu-r  and  p«M»r  men  ot  Elwt-ll  I  onpilal,  with  the  icbool- 
musiiT,  H».hir!i.  and  poor  nhol^irH,  ot  He,  ton,  weic  incnrpojated  j  and  the  ap- 
poi  t  III*,  and  hereditary  (EuviTumeni  «(  tlicse  luuiitiatinns,  vested  in  tw 
families  ul  lUc  Juris  Ciivsierfield  and  Muiro,  aud  — —  Gerrard,  Bart. 
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reign:  its destvaction  is  thus  quaintly  related  in  Fuller's  Church 
History.  **- 1  must  not  forget,"  says  this  author,  <'  how  oneThac- 
ker,  being  possessed  of  Repingdon  Abbey,  alarmed  with  the  news 
that  Queen  Mary  had  set  up  the  abbies  again,  (and  fearing  how 
iargea  reach  such  a  precedent  might  have,)  upon  a  Sunday,  (belike 
4he  better  day,  the  better  deed,)  called  together  the  carpenters  and 
masons  of  that  ocraaty,  and  plucked  down  in  one  day  (church-work 
is  a  cripple  ingoiiig  tip,  but  rides  post  in  eontif^g  doxmi)  a  most  beau* 
iiful  church  belonging  thereunto,  saying,  ''  He  Would  destroy  tlic 
nest,  foe  fear  the  birds  should  build  there  again/' 

In  the  adjoining  orchard,  extending  over  several  acres  of 
ground,. are  the  foundations  of  the  other  buildlngtof  the  priory, 
which  may  be  plainly  traced  in  various  directions.  At  the  mirth 
end  of  the  priory-yard,  on  the  bank  of  a  piece  of  water  called 
the  Old  Trent,  .is  a  mansion  that  was  rebuilt,  by  the  Thackers, 
about  a  century  ago,  upon  the  foundations  of  the  prior's  lodging, 
and  which  of  late  years  has  been  appropriated  for  the  residence 
of  the  head  master.  This  house  exhibits,  towards  the  water,  a 
curious  brick  tower,  with  battlements,  and  an  ornamerital  cor- 
nice. .This  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  built  with  such  kind  of 
materials  now  remaining  ;  and  is  of  the  date  of  Henry  tlie  Sixth,  as 
the  rebus  and  initial  leUers  of  Overton  (one  of  the  priors  in  that 
rdgo)  evidently  point  out:  the  rebus,  &c.  is  in  the  iov^er  room. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Repton,  as  returned  under  the  Jute  act,  is 
S30:  the  inhabitants,  H^^;  tMeir  chief  «mpio>ineut  arises  tr.>jn  the 
operations  of  agriculture. 

Egginton,  a  small  but  p'eascinf  village,  near  the  b-^nks  of  the 
river  Dove,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Every,  wni>?<e  faiuily  nen*  ori- 
ginally from  Somersetshire.  '1  he  greatest  part  ut  the  olu  mansion. 
was  consumed  by  hre  in  1736,  and  the  present  nou>e  errctrd  in  its 
place.  Sir  Edward  Every,  lather  to  Sir  Henry,  was  iiheritf  of  Der- 
byshire in  the  year  1780. 

The  manor  6f  Sudbuky  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second,  to  the  A/on^gomery  family,  wUoheld  it,  till  the  reij^^n 
of  ^Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  youugest  daughter,  and  co-heiress 

C  c  4  of 
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of  Sir  John  Montgomery,  conveyed  it,  by  marriage,  to  Sir  Joha 
Vernon,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  of  Haddon-Hall:  hU  descen- 
dant, George  Venables,  Lord  Vernon,  is  now  proprietor.  The 
mansion  inhabited  by  his  Lordship  was  built  aboat  the  oommeoce- 
menl  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Mary,  widow  of  John  Vemony 
Esq.  grandson  to  the  above  Sir  John,  It  is  a  very  respectable  build- 
ing of  red  brick,  intermixed  with  others  of  a  darker  color ;  and 
though  not  very  large,  is  well  proportioned,  and  has  two  small 
wings.  Several  of  the  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant manner,  and  a  good  gallery  runs  through  the  house ;  in  this 
are  portraits  of  the  Lords  Cromwell,  and  Strafford,  and  Sir 
JoHw  Vbrhor,  three  of  the  favorites  of  Charles  the  First.  Other 
paintings  are  distributed  through  the  rooms,  but  of  no  very  remark- 
.abie  celebrity. 

The  family  of  the  Vernons  is  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  de- 
scended from  the  Lords  of  Vernon  in  Normandy ;  one  of  whom, 
Bichard  de  Vernon,  accompanied  ^^  illiam  the  Conqueror  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  one  of  the  seven  Barons  created  by  Hugh  Lupus,  the 
great  Earl  of  Chester.  Sir  Ralph  de  Vernon,  who  was  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  was  styled  the  Loog-Liver,  from  his 
great  age,  which  is  said  to  have  been  150  years.  The  first  of  this 
family  Invested  with  a  peerage,  was  the  late  George  Venables  Ver- 
non, who  was  raised  to  that  honor  by  his  present  Majesty  in  the 
year  1762. 

Sudbury  Church  is  an 'ancient  fabric,  standing  in  the  garden  near 
the  house ;  and  being  luxuriantly  covered  with  ivy,  becomes  a  |nc- 
turesque  object.  Here  the  ancestors  of  the  family  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  have  been  deposited,  and  various  monuments  to 
their  memory  have  been  erected.  An  inscription  on  a  neat  muni 
monument,  raised  in  commemoration  of  Cjlt is erInr,  daughter  to 
the  late  Lord  Vernon,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  siu^ 
insert,  as  it  was  written  by  William  Wbitebead^  Poet  Laureat 

Mild  KS  the  openingf  morn's  sereoest  ray. 
Mild  M  the  elate  »f  Sottmef's  softest  day ; 


Her  lbrin>  her  ^irtues^  (form'd  a|ike  to  pleaM 
With  urtleu  charms,  and  unassuming  ease ;) 
On  every  breast  their  mingling  influence  stole. 
And  in  siveet  union  breath'd  one  beauteous  whole. 
This  fair  example  to  the  world  was  lent 
As  the  short  lesson  of  a  life  well  spent: 
Alas,  too  short  t-^but  bounteous  Heaven  best  knows 
When  to  reclaim  the  blessings  it  bestows.* 

At  FosToM,  between  one  and  two  miles  from  Sudbury,  was 
born,  in  the  year  1540,  *'  Authur  Agard,  forty-five  years  Deputy 
Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  who  died  165  i.  Mr.  Camden  calls 
him  Antiquarius  insignis,  Walter  Achard,  or  Agard,  claimed  to 
hold  by  inheritance  the  office  of  Escheator,  and  Coroner  of  the 
vhole  honor  of  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  of  the  Bailli* 
wick  of  Leyke,  for  which  he  produced  no  other  evidence  than  a 
white  hunting-horn,  adorned  with  silver  gilt  in  the  middle,  and  at 
each  end  with  a  belt  of  black  silk,  ?et  with  silver  gilt  buckles,  and 
the  arms  of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Third.  This  hora 
is  npw  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Foxlowe,  of  Staveley,  in  thiscounty, 
who  enjoys  the  posts  of  Feodary,  or  Bailiff  in  Fee,  Escheator,  Coro- 
ner, and  Clerk  of  the  Market  of  Tutbury  Honor,  by  this  tenure,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  being  in  possession  of  this  horn,  which  he  purchased 
of  Christopher  Stanhope,  of  Elvaston,  Esq.  into  whose  family  it 
came  by  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Agard.  The  arms  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pegge,f  are  really  those  uf  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
impaling  Ferrars  of  Tamwonh,  who  probably  held  those  oflices 
before  Agard ;  for  Nicholas  Agard  of  Tutbury,  who  was  living  in 
1569,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Roger  Ferrars, 
eleventh  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Ferrars,  of  Tamworth.^'t 

Badbourn,  a  small  hamlet,  about  four  miles  from  Derby, 
lias  been   the  seat  of  several  wealthy  and  respectable  families. 

At 

*  For  copies  of  all  the  epitaphs  to  the  Vemons  in  this  churchy  see  Topo- 
grapher, Vol.  II.  page  218. et  seq. 

f  Arch«ok>gia  9.  6.  |  Goagh'i  Additions  to  Camden. 
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At  a  very  early  period  Kobert  Walkelyne  resided   here,  whose 
youngmt  daughter,  as  co-heiress,  conveyed  it  by  marriag* 

John  Chandos,  Knight.    Sir  John,  the  fourth  in  descent  fn>Dr| 
nobleman,  begun  here  ''  a  mighty  large  howse  of  stone,  viti 
wonderful  cost,"*  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  compit 
From  the  Chandos  family  the  manor  vras  conveyed  to  the  Polesjj 
the  marriage  of  its  heiress  with  Peter  de  la  Pole  of  Ne^borougt 
Staffordshire,  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third :  in  his  linq  it 
remains,  Sacheverel  Pole,  Esq,  being  now  inheritor.    The  wi^ 
of  his  father,  ColoneF  Pole,  married  the  late  Dr.  Darwin.    The  ; 
cient  mansion  of  this  family  stood  near  the  church,  and  is  oowj 
ruins.    The  present  house  was  built  by  German  Pole,  Esq.  al 
£fty  years  ago ;  its  situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant^  and  it  < 
inands  some  fine  prospects  over  the  adjacent  country. 

At  Mackworth,  between  two  and  three  miles  north-east 
Eadbourn,  was  formerly  a  castle,  only  a  small  part  of  which  is  r^^ 
maining.  The  time  it  was  built  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  who  were^ ' 
its  original  owners;  but  its  site  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Scars* 
clale.  In  the  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary  it  was  held  under  the 
Crown,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  honor  of  Tut  bury,  by  soccage 
and  fealty.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  village,  it  was  de* 
molished  in  the  Civil  Wars ;  ami  some  high  ground  in  the  neigh* 
bourbood  is  yet  called  Cannon  Hills,  from  the  tale  that  the  ordnance 
were  there  planted  when  the  castle  was  destroyed. 

KEDLESTON, 

The  celebrated  seat  of  Nathaniel  Curzon,  Lord.Scarsdale,  is  it* 
tuated  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Derby.  On  the  road  which 
passes  to  the  right  of  this  delightful  residence,  his  Lordship  h^ 
built  a  handsome  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  those  strangers 
whom  curiosity  may  induce  to  view  his  mansion.  Nearly  oppo- 
site is  the  entrance  to   the  park,   which  is  about  &ve  miles  ip 

circurafereiice« 

•  Lelftnd's  Iiiiierary,  ^  * 
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rcumffrf nee,  and  displays  some  flourishing  plantations,  together 
%gro\'^  of  venerable  oaks,  some  of  them  of  enormous  magni- 
tneasuring  twenty-four  fiet  in  girth,  and  one  hundred  and 
iteen  feet  in  height.  Through  this  grove  the  road  leads  over  an 
ant  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  thrown  facro-s  a  fine  sheet  of 
l|rr«  that  h^s  been  aiiiplified  to  its  present  extent,  by  judiciously 
:  away  the  banks  of  an  insignificant  brook,  which  formerly 
pdered  unnoticed  through  the  park,  or  was  forgotten  as  soon  at 
Several  cascades  and  islands  have  been  formed  above  the 
e,  which  agreeably  diversify  the  scenery,  and  bate  a  pleasing 
when  caught  from  a  distance.  From  the  brid-je  a  gentle 
i  of  several  hundred  yards  leads  to  the  house,  a  grand  and  elc- 
l^building,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  extent,  co  .^1  lu"  of 
Tc,  and  two  paviliioiis  connected  with  the  main  buiUling  by 
ors  of  the  Doric  order:  that  to  the  right  contains  the  kitchen 
{other  offices ;  that  to  the  left  consists  of  the  private  apartments 
9  family, 
the  centre  of  the  north  front,  or  that  approached  from  the 
p,  is  a  double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  grand  portico, 
pediment  is  supported  by  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
t,  which  were  proportioned  from  those  of  the  Pantheon  at 
f,  and  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter:  several 
em  are  of  one  stone.  Over  the  pediment  are  statues  of  Venus, 
feus,  andCere^;  and  within  the  portiro,  are  th -se  of  a  Bac- 
flt*r,  two  Muses,  and  a  Vestal,  l)e>ides  several  medallions  in 
i-relievo. 

iieath  the  portico,  at  the  basement  or  rustic  story,  is  the 
ral  entranre  lor  visitants,  ^^hlch  opens  into  a  spacious  but 
'hxim,  iiJied  Cscsar's  Hall,  tfom  its  containing  busts  of  the 
m.  Hei.ee  iLrouj-h  the  I  elrastx  le,  which  is  furnished  with 
%i  of  AUN.n.er.  Matcellus,  Anionius.  &c.  the  stranger  is 
ilt,rf«-.'  tiuo  THE  Hall,  an  extremely  magnificent  apart- 
plai.n.d  atler  tl»e  Orrek  Hall  of  the  ancients,  and  mea- 
rtH.A«>. seven  feet,  three  inches,  by  fortytwo  feet.  The 
l»u  ribcs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  is  iliuniinated  by  three  sky, 
^  lights- 


/" 
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ijghts^  and  supported  by  twenty  columns  of  alabaster/  beaotifullV 
variegated  with  red,  and  having  rich  capitals  of  white  marble:  the 
columns  are  twenty-five  feet  high.  Behind  the  columns  are  twelve 
niches,  each  containing  a  good  cast  from  the  antique,  and  above 
them  a  series  of  paintings  in  Chiaro  Oscuro,  from  Homer.  The 
grates  in  this  apartment  arc  designed  after  antique  tripods,  asd  the 
seats  from  the  ancient  sarcophagus. 

Almost  every  room  of  this  splendid  mansion  is  decorated  with 
paintings;  of  these  we  shall  only  mention  the  most  remarkable^ 
commencing  our  description  with  those  which  are  first  shown  to 
strangers,  and  proceeding  through  the  house  in  the  same  order. 

In  the  Music-RooM,  30  feet  by  24,  and  22  high,  are  the  follow- 
ing productions  of  the  pictorial  art. 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  Guido. 

Two  beautiful  Flower  Pieces ;  Baptiest. 

The  Triumph  of  Bacchus;  Luca  Giordano :  13  feet  10  by  8  feet 
4:  a  fine  picture:  the  figure  of  Bacchus  is  spirited,  and  well 
drawn. 

An  Old  Man's  Head ;  Rembrandt. 

A  Thunder  Storm,  with  an  arm  of  the  Sea ;  Tempera. 

The  DaAwrKG-RooM,  44  feet  by  28,  and  28  high,  has  a  cover- 
ed ceiling  after  the  antique,  a  Venetian  window,  and  portals  finish* 
ed  with  Corinthian  columns  of  Derbyshire  alabaster.  The  cbiin- 
ney-piece  is  of  Italiam  marble,  and  extremely  fine.  In  this  apart- 
ment  are  the  following  well-executed  performances. 

Orlando  and  Olympia ;  An^.  Caracct. 

Alexander  in  the  Tent  of  Darius :  and  Alexander  weeping  oyer 
the  dead  Body  of  Clytus :  P.  Veronese. 

Xandscape;  Cuyp:  6  feet  by  4:  This  ia  a  very  beautiful  paint* 
ing,  and  richly  colored. 

Landscape,  with  the  Story  of  Naaman ;  the  joint  composition 
of  Mompert,  Brughel,  Teniers,  and  -«ld  Franks.    A  very  curious 

painting  ; 

*  These  colunns  were  obtained  from  the  AUbaiter  or  Gypsum  Pits  at  £i. 
Tistoo,  which  are  now  rented  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington  by  Messn.  Brown 
and  Son,  of  Derby.  All  the  other  stone  employed  in  bailding  the  hoosA 
was  procured  from  different  parts  of  his  Lordship's  estate  in  this  countj. 
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painting ;  but  the  manner  of  the  different  attists  does  not  assimilate  ; 
the  coloring  is  harsh. 

A  small  cabinet  picture  of  the  Salutation ;  Andrea  Del  Sarto. 

Christ  and  the  Woman  with  the  Box  of  Ointment ;  Benedetto 
De  Lutti. 

Landscape ;  Claude  Lorraine :  3  feet  4,  by  2  feet  6.  The  aerial 
perspective  extremely  fine;  and  the  composition  judicious. 

Cain  and  Abel ;  Benedetto  De  Lutti.  This  is  a  masterly  per*, 
formance;  and  the  horror  and  remorse  of  Cain  after  the  murder  of 
his  brother  is  extremely  well  depicted.  The  management  of  the 
light  and  shade  is  singular;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tints  are  rather 
of  too  sombre  a  cast. 

A  sleeping  cupid  ;  Guido:  3  feet  10,  by  2  feet  10.  A  most  ad- 
mirable figure,  possessing  all  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  this  artist. 

The  Virgin  and  Child  ;  Parmegiano. 

The  Library,  36  feet  by  24,  and  22  high,  is  finished  with 
stucco  ornaments,  Doric  entablature,  and  Mosaic  ceiling.  On  the 
tops  of  the  mahogany  book-cases  are  the  busts  of  Homer,  Sappho, 
Socrates,  Virgil,  Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  Horace.  The  chief  paint- 
ings are  tbese« 

Diogenes;  Luca  Giordano. 

Adam  and  Eve:  And  Lot  and  his  Daughters:  Carlo  Lotti. 

Daniel  interpreting  Belshazzar's  Dream;  Rembrandt:  5  feet  6 
inches  square.  A  very  exquisite  performance;  yet  the  ill-judged 
style  in  which  the  artist  has  decorated  the  head  of  Daniel,  frequent- 
ly excites  laughter ;  as  the  latter  appears  covered  with  a  peruke  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

Shakespeare  ;*  a  fine  copy  by  Vandyck. 

An 

*  "  It  would  have  been  desirable/*  sayi  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  Northern  Tour, 
"  to  ascertain  from  what  pictare  this  was  madej  ftince  commeDtators  have  not 
differed  more  on  the  ab^usc  passages  of  oar  inmoctal  hard,  than  collectors 
have  done  as  to  tlie  originality  of  heads  called  Shakespeare.  It  was  fur  some 
tinw  dettrmined  that  there  was  no  original  portrait  of  him ',  but  that  Sir  lliomas 
Ciarges,  sooa  aiter  his  decease,  called  a  paintiog  to  be  made  from  a  person 
7  neatly 
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An  Old  Man's  Head ;  Salvator  Rosa.    Executed  with  extrior 
dinary  spirit  and  animation. 

Winter,  represented  as  an  aged  Man  ;  Andrea  Saccbi. 

Einaldo  and  Armida,  from  Tasso;  Nic.  Poussin. 

The  Saloon  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apartments  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.  Its  decorations  are  interesting  from  the  classic  taste 
displayed  in  designing  them,  and  the  elegance  with  which  tbey  are 
executed.  This  room  is  circular,  crowned  with  a  dome,  ornament- 
ed with  rich  stucco  work,  finished  in  octagon  compartments  with 
roses:  its  dimensions  are,  45?  feet  in  diameter,  24  feet  to  the  cor- 
nice, (which  is  extremely  rich,}  55  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cupola, 
and  62  to  the  extremity  of  the  sky-light.  Beneath,  the  saloon  is 
divided  into  four  recesses,  or  alcoves,  having  fire  places,  represent* 
ing  altars,  adorned  with  classical  figures  in  bass  relitf;  and  asmanj 
doors :  the  whole  painted  and  ornamented  with  white  and  gold. 
Over  the  doors  are  paintings  of  Ruins  by  Hamilton;  and  abore 
the  recesses  are  delineations  in  Chiaro  Oscuro  by  Rebecca  ;  tbe  sub- 
jects from  English  History.  The  pilasters  are  of  Scagliola  marble, 
in  imitation  of  verd  antique,  by  Bartoli.  A  chandelier,  branches, 
and  exquisite  stucco-work,  by  Rose,  complete  the  decorations  of 
the  room,  which  presents  such  a  graceful  combination  of  elegance 
and  splendor  as  can  rarely  be  obtained. 

In  the  Ante-Chamber,  24  feet  by  12,  and  20  high,  are  two 

Landscapes  by  Fleusch  ;  a  St.  John,  by  Carlo  Maratti;  and  a  pair 

of  beautiful  pieces,  in  Chiaro  Oscuro,  in  imitation  of  ivory.     These 

were  lately  sent  from  Germany  by  one  of  Lord  Scarsdale's  sons. 

The  subjects  are,  Cupid  in  a  Car  drawn  by  Cupids  ;  and  Cupid 

carried  on  the  Shoulders  of  the  Loves. 

The  Principal   Dkawing-Room,  24  feet  by  24,  and   20 

high,  contains  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Scarsdals  ;  by 

Hone. 

A  Blind 

nearly  resembling  him  :  then  came  Mr.  Walpole  (whose  deep  researdres'in 
■11  questions  connected  with  the  arts,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  ^ii 
Arbiter)  yirith  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Keek's  picture,  engraved  by  Verinc  was 
original:  since  that  time  a  irartaty  of  heads  have  been  discovered,  and  th« 
names  aAxed  wiihoat  hesitation.*' 
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'A  Blind  Beggar,  &c.  by  Jan.  Stein. 

Ruperta;  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  This  lady  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Hugh'es,  an  actress,  by  Prince  Rupert. 

Jambs,  Duke  of  Ormoi^d;  Sir  Peter  Lety.  This  nobleman 
was  an  active  partizan  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom 
he  was  nominated  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  a  situation  to  which 
he  was  a  second  time  appointed  after' the  Restoration. 

Landscape  and  Figures ;  Bergham. 

View  of  Matlock,  east  end ;  ZuccarelH. 

Banditti;  Loutherbourg. 

Hemr7  Jxrmyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  ;  Sir  Peter  Leiy. 
"  Of  the  many,"  observes  Mr.  Warner,  "  who  evinced  their  at- 
tachment to  the  unfortunate  Charles,  no  one  appears  to  have  more 
readily  risqued  life  and  fortune  than  this  personage;  whose  zeal  has, 
indeed,  been  construed  into  something  more  than  mere  loyalty,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  early  favored  by,  and  finally  married 
to.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  on  whom,  during  the  troubles  of  her 
husband,  he  faithfully  and  diligently  attended,  through  great  perils 
and  dangers:  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Jermyn  ;  and  was,  for  continued  services  to  the  family  previous  to 
the  Restoration^  created  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  by  Charles  the  Second, 
to  whom  he  was  appointed  Chamberlain.*' 

The  Principal  Bed-Cb amber  is  30  feet  by  Q9,  and  1?0  feet 
high.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  a  statuary  marble;  with  an  oral 
tablet,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Derbyshire  Blue  John. 
Here  are. 

Two  Views  in  Cumberland ;  Barret. 

Two  Landscapes,  with  Figures ;  Zuccarclli. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  Vandyck. 

The  Duchess  of  York  ;  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

The  Countess  of  Dorset;  a  fine  copy  by  Hamilton  from 
Mytens.  This  lady  was  daughter  of  Sir  George  Curzon,  and  Go- 
verness to  the. Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Her  dress  h 
extremely  singular,  being  curiously  worked,    and  put  on  over  a 

huge 
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huge  hoop;  the  wairt  contracted  by  actoie  bod^ioe;  and  bcmeclc 
encircled  by  a  large  ruff. 

In  jthe  WardrobBj  SS  feet  by  14,  and  90  high,  are  tkirty-tiit 
•mall  pieces  in  enamd*  after  Albert  Durer,  leprctenting  a  scries 
of  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviourk 

A  fine  painting  of  Turkies,  ^c.  Van  Utrecht. 

CatherinBj  Couwtsss  op  DoRCBSiTBR ;  Sir  Godfrey  Kael* 
ler.  This  beautiful  female  was  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
and  mistress  to  James  the  Second,  by  whom  she  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Countess ;  a  situation  which  her  father  ever  considered  as 
a  splendid  indignity  offered  to  his  family^  An  injury  sa  sensible, 
could  scarcely  be  forgotten*  or  remain  onreseotcd,  when  opportu* 
nity  offered.  On  the  first  agitation  of  the  question  which  brought 
abotit  the  Revolution,  Sir  Charles  was  a  distinguished  partiaan,  and 
at  once  indulged  the  parentis  resentment,  and  the  wit's  spleen, 
when  he  said,  <<  The  King  did  me  the  honour  to  make  my  daugh- 
ter a  Countess ;  and  I  should  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  not  to  assist  in 
making  his  daughter  (Mary,  Princess  of  Orange)  a  Queen.*'  When 
the  remonstrances  of  his  Confessors  had  induced  James  to  break  off 
the  connection  with  the  Countess,  she  married  David,  Earl  of 
Portmore,  and  died  in  1717.* 

Sir  Paul  Rycaut:  Vandyck.  The  diplomatic  talents  of 
Eycaut  occasioned  him  to  be  employed  as  a  negociator  by  Charles 
the  Second ;  bis  successor,  James ;  and  King  William.  He  was 
also  eminent  as  an  historian ;  and  his  History  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

Two  beautiful  cabinet  pieces,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Resurrection, 
by  Murilio. 

Princb  Henry,  the  amiable  son  of  James  the  First;  Cornelius 
Jansen. 

QuiNTiM   Matsys,  his  Wipe,  avd  Child  ;  by  himself. 

The  Dinikc  Room,  36  feet  by  24,  and  20  high,  is  neatly 
finished  with  stucco,  and  has  a  painted  ceiling  by  Zucchi.     In 

the 

•  Waruer'i  Northern  Tour,  Vol.  I.  p.  127. 
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4ke  centre  is  represented  Love  embracing  Fortune;  the  circles  di^ 
|)Iay  tiie  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  and  the  oblong  squares  coce 
tain  allegorical  delineations  of  the  Seasons.  The  chief  pictures  are 
two  landscapes  from  Milton's  L'Allegro,  by  Zuccarelii.  Two  fine 
pieces  by  Snyders:  one  representing  Dead  Game;  the  other, 
Ducks  and  Hawks:  these  are  7  feet  4,  by  5  feet  3;  and  a  LancK 
scape  by  Claude  Lorraine. 

The  apartments  uhlch  are  shown  terminate  with  the  western  Pa- 
vilion, in  which  is  a  noble  Kitchen,  48  feet  by  24,  viewed  from  a 
gallery  connected  with  the  corridor.  Over  the  chimney  is  the 
very  appropriate  motto,  **  Waste  not  ;  Want  not." 

The  East,  or  Family  Pavilion,  <  contains  some  good  paintings. 
In  Lady  Scarsdale's  Dressing' Room^  are  Landscapes  by  Ctau^ 
Lorraine,  Wootrn,  Ga^^pcr  Poussin,  Breughel,  and  Berghem ;  St. 
Christiana,  by  Carlo  Dolci ;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Jan.  liassnn.  In 
Lord  Scarsdale's  Dressing-Room,  is  a  cartoon  of  Venus  and 
Cupids,  liy  Carlo  Maratti ;  a  Badger  and  Fruit,  by  Snyders ;  and 
Christ  delivering  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  old  Palma,  the  Magda* 
len  by  Corregio. 

The  idea  of  the  south,  or  garden  front,  of  this  superb  mansion, 
was  formed  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome ;  the  entablature 
is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  portico  is  orna* 
mented  b v  medallions,  vases,  and  statues.  The  whole  is  surmounl*- 
ed  by  this  motto  e 

A.  D.  J765.  N.  Baro  de  Scarsdale  amicis  et  sibi. 

In  concluding  the  description  of  Kedleston- House,  we  must  ob^ 
•erve,  that  it  presents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  what  may  be  e/Tected 
by  the  powers  of  art,  when  operating  under  the  guidance  of  judg-> 
ineut  and  good  taste.  Every  thing  is  rich  and  elegant ;  yet  in  no 
instance  has  convenience  been  sacrificed  to  a  vain  display  of  super^ 
£uous  ornament.  The  parade  of  ostentation  destroys  its  intended 
clfect ;  for  ddmiratioti*  is  of  too  subtle  a  quality,  too  delicate  in 
its  nature,  too  refined  and  penetrating,  to  be  excited  when  the 

Vol.  III.  D  d  bails 

^  We  mesa  the  admirntioo  of  tht  wije :  the  «|>pl|iu>e  of  th»  ignorant  c«& 
4) way 9  be  obtaiord. 
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baiti  for  the  purpose  become  visible.  Here,  grandeur  rests  on  pro* 
priety,  its  true  basis.  Incongruous  association  is  the  vice  of  fools* 
The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  Adams,  vras,  perhaps, 
never  better  displayed  than  by  this  mansion. 

Among  other  improvements  made  by  Lord  Scarsdale,  has  been 
the  transplanting  of  a  village,  vrbtch  stood  near  the  house,  to  a 
more  distant  part ;  and  also  the  removal  of  the  turnpike  road,  which 
ran  within  fifty  yards,  to  its  present  situation.  In  the  park  is  a  neat 
building,  ambushed  in  trees,  erected  over  the  medicinal  spring  be- 
fore described,*  and  having  accommodations  for  bathing.  The 
Park-Lodge  was  designed  from  the  arch  of  Octavia. 

Giraline  de  Curson,  or  Curzon,  his  Lordship's  ancestor,  came 
into  £ngland  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  had  divers  lands 
assigned  to  him  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Devon. 
Richard,  his  second  son,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  pos- 
sessed in  this  county  of  a  considerable  estate;  in  which  KedlestoQ 
was  included,  and  from  hrm  has  descended  to  hH  present  Lord- 
ship, who  was  created  a  peer  on  the  lOtb  of  April,  in  the  year 
1760. 

DuFFiBLD,  an  extremely  pleasant  village,  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  old  road  to  Matlock,  is  tolerably  populous,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  good  houses.  On  a  rising  ground  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  village  was  formerly  a  castle,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
belonged  to  the  Ferrers,  Earls  of  Derby.  *'  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
the  second  Earl,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  hearing  that  the  territories  of  the  King  in  France  were 
invaded  by  the  adherents  of  young  Henry,  whom  his  father  caused 
to  be  crowned  during  his  own  life,  joined  in  rebellion  against  bis 
Sovereign,  and  garrisoned  his  castle  at  Duflield.  However,  some 
time  afterward,  to  obtain  pardon  and  favor>  he  surrendered  his 
fortress  to  the  King,  who  commanded  it  to  be  immediately  deroo- 
Jished ;  which  was  effected  in  August,  1325.'^t  A  large  forest  is 
likewise  recorded  to  have  existed  at  Duffield ;  tythe  of  all  pannage, 

venison^ 

^  Fage  S4S.  t  Filkington's  View  of  Derbyshire,  Tol.  XL  p.  tSd. 
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venison,  coney,  and  rent,  arismg  from  which,  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Tutbury,  by  William  de  Ferrers,  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  that  their  prayers  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  liis  wife 
A^nes,  and  of  the  souls  of  his  ancestors,  might  be  offered  up  at  the 
throne  of  Mercy. 

fiRAiLSFORD  is  a  village  of  scattered  houses,  built  on  each  side 
of  the  road  between  Derby  and  Ashbourn,  and  nearly  mklway  be- 
tween those  places.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri* 
culture,  but  derive  some  additional  support  from  the  passage  of  tra* 
vellers.  This  manor  was  held,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the 
first,  by  H.  de  Brailsford.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  it 
was  held  by  Ralph  Shirley,  under  Duke  Clarence  of  Tutbury  ; 
whose  descendant,  the  late  Earl  Ferrers,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Webster, 
formerly  of  Derby.* 

Sbirlb  Y  was  the  residence  of  the  Etendon  family,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Shirley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  at  which  time 
James  Shirley  had  free  warren  granted  him  in  all  his  demesne  lands 
in  this  place.  The  manor  passed  through  the  same  persons  at 
Brailsford,  to  the  kte  Earl  Ferrers,  who  disposed  of  the  farms,  of 
which  it  consisted,  to  separate  purchasers.f 

AtYfiAVELY,  a  chapelry  to  Shirley,  was  once  an  hermitage, 
which  in  the  retgn  of  Richard  the  First  was  given  by  Ralph  le  Fun, 
with  all  its  appurtenances  and  revenues,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  became  a  preceptory  to  that  order. 
At  the  Dissolution,  its  income,  with  that  of  another  preceptory  at 
Barow,  in  Chesnire,  was  valued  at  931.  3s.  4d. 

LoKGPORD  Hall,  the  seat  of  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  for  Derby,  is  a  spacious  fabric,  with 
wings  apparently  more  modern  than  the  body  of  the  house.  The 
grounds  are  pleasant;  and  the  surrounding  country  furnishes  a  va* 
riety  of  agreeable  prospects. 

Nor  BURY  was  given  to  the  very  ancient  family  of  the  Fitzktr* 
kerU,  iQ  the  year  1125,  by  William  de  Ferrers,  Prior  of  Tut- 

D  d  2  bury; 

•  Pilkingion**  Vi«w  of  Dtrb;ihir«,  Vol.  II.  p«  S66.  t  Ibid  «68. 
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bury;  and  has  continued  in  their  descendants  te  the  present 
time.  Several  individuals  of  this  family  have  been  much  cele- 
brated for  their  learning,  but  none  more  so,  than  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
berbertj  who  presided  as  Judge  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
'  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  is  reported  to  have  opposed 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  He  was  the  au- 
tlior  of  various  works,  of  which  his  Grand  Abridgement  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish  Common  Law,  and  New  Nidura  Brevium,  are  still  in  repute 
among  the  students  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  the  year  1538, 
and  was  buried  in  Norbury  Church.  The  last  possessor  of  this 
estate  was  William  Fitzherf>ert,  Esq.  whose  death  was  occasioned 
by  imprudently  venturing  into  a  cold  bath,  after  walking  from 
London  to  his  residence  at  Norbury,  No  female,  perhaps,  has 
been  more  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  fashionable  world,  than 
the  widow  of  this  gentleman,  the  present  Mrs.  Fitxherbert. 

ASHBOURN,  OR  ASHBURNE, 

As  the  name  is  generally  pronounced,  is  a  neat  market  town,  de* 
lightfully  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  through  the  midst  of  which  the 
river  Dove  rolls  lis  pellucid  waters.  A  small  rivulet^  called  the 
Henmore,  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  most  southern  of 
which  is  denominated  Conipton,  anciently,  Campdait.  From  th« 
descent  of  the  Derby  road,  the  view  of  Ash  bourn  is  very  beautiful, 
as  it  appears  embosomed  amid  hills,  and  conveys  a  pleasing  idea  of 
security,  and  social  happiness. 

In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  Ashbourn  was  a  royal  manor,  and 
had  then  its  church  and  priest,  wiili  many  dependant  villages. 
King  JoJ)n  granted  K  to  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  but  ia 
the  succeeding  reign  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown,  on  the  rebellion  of 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  son  of  William.  Edward  tbe  First  bestowed  it 
on  his  brother,  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  it 
continued  parcel  of  the  Earldom  and  Duchy  q(  Laacaster  till  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  who  sold  it,  with  many  other  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Duchy.  In  Charles  the  Second's  reign  it  was  pur- 
chased foom  ihQ  Coktsbf  Melbourn  by  Sir  WiHiaiu  Boothby,  Knt. 

and 
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and  Bart,  whose  lineal  descendant,  and  male  Leir,  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  Bart,  the  present  owner,  is  well  known  as  a  good  classi- 
cal scholar,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  steady  friend  to  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution. 

King  William  Rufus  gave  the  church  of  Ashbourn  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Lincoln;  and  the  patronage,  ivith  the  valuable  rec- 
torial ty  thes  and  glebe,  belong  to  the  Dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Lin- 
coln. It  is  probable  that  the  present  church  was  finished  in  1241, 
as  there  it  a  memorial  in  brass,  of  its  dedication  to  St.  Oswald  in 
that  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  in 
the  centre,  terminated  with  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  enriched  with 
ornamental  workmanship,  and  pierced  by  twenty  windows.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  several  pointed  arches :  the  interior  is  spacious, 
but  not  coromodiously  disposed,  though  galleries  have  been  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  congregation.  It  contains  many  monu- 
ments of  the  Cokairus,  Bradbumca,  and  Boothbys;  and  in  the 
windows  are  numerous  shields  of  arms  of  different  families  in  stain* 
cd  glass. 

The  tomb*  which  a  few  years  ago  was  executed  in  this  church 
by  the  classic  chissel  of  Banks,  for  the  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  does  great  credit  to  the  abilities  of  that  artist.  On  the 
top  is  the  figure  of  this  much-lamented  girl,  carved  in  marble,  and 
lying  on  her  side ;  and  round  the  tomb  are  inscriptions  to  her  me- 
mory in  English,  Latin,  lUlian,  and  French.  The  former  is  iii 
these  words : 

To  PfiNBtOPE, 

Ooly  Child  of  Sir  Brooke  and  Dame'Susannah  Bootbbt, 
Born  April  XI.  1785.     Died  March  13,  1791. 
She  was  in  forna  and  intellect  most  ciquisite. 
The  unfortunate  parents  ventured  their  all 
On  this  frail  bark,  and  the  wreck  was  total. 

On  another  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  B.  Boothby, 
Bart,  and  Dame  Phoebe,  his  wife,  the  former  of  whom  died  in 

D  d  3  the 

*  A  neat  Engraving  of  this  Torab  has  been  published^  witli  a  Volume  of 
Foemsi  by  Sir  Brooke  Bootbbj,  under  the  title  of  Sorroic$,  Sacred  to  Pent  lope 
Sf  Wend  idly  printed  by  Buhner  in  1796. 
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the  year  17B0»  an<i  the  latter  in  HSS,  are  the  foUowins  pleaibg 
iioes. 

Here,  blameless  pair,  with  mild  afiectioDi  blest» 
BeloT'dv  respected,  much  lamenled,— rest: 
Life's  sbelter'd  vale  secure  in  peace  ye  trod ; 
Yoar  practice,  rirtae  ;  your  reliance.  God* 
Long  days,  long  loves,  indulgent  Heav'n  bestDw^dj 
And  sweet  content  to  gild  your  calm,  abode; 
Friends,  who  through  life  their  £sitb  mialler'd  kept ; 
Children  who  lov'd,  who  honorM>  and  who  wept : 
Heroes,  and  KingSi,  life's  little  pageant  o'er. 
Might  wiih  their  trophied  marbles  were  no  more. 

Near  the  church  is  a  Free  Grammar-School,  which  was  (bunded, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  vohintary  contributions  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cockaine,  Knight,  William  Bradburae,  Esq.  and  other 
natives  of  this  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  were  at 
that  time  become  wealthy  tradesmen  in  London.  It  is  under  the 
patronage  and  direction  of  three  governors  and  twelve  assistants,  aU 
of  whom  are  to  be  resident  householders  of  Ashbourn,  aod  who 
were  incorporated  by  the  patent  of  Queen  EUzat>eth«  The  head 
master  is  to  be  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  has  a  liouse  and 
garden  for  himself  and  family,  adjoining  to  the  school,  with  nearly 
lOOl.  per  annum  salary :  the  under  master  has  a  house,  and  about 
301.  yearly :  the  children  instructed  here  must  be  those  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Tliere  is  another  free-school  in  Ashbourn,  for 
educating  poor  boys  and  girls,  the  master  and  mistress  of  which 
have  each  about  lOl.  annually. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Derby  is  a  neat  chapel, 
and  row  of  alms-houses,  for  six  poor  men  or  women,  erect- 
ed and  endowed  in  the  year  1800,  by  a  native  of  Ashbouro, 
named  Cooper,  who,  when  a  boy,  followed  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  brick-making,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  the  employ- 
ment, went  to  London,  and,  by  frugality,  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, acquired  considerable  property.  Several  hospitals  for 
the  reception  and  support  of  ancient  and  decayed  housekeeper! 

hare 


I^ave  also  been  founded  here  ;  as  well  as  one  for  the  maintenance 
of  four  widows  of  clergymen. 

,  The  number  of  l)ouses  in  the  township  of  Ashbourn,  as  ascertained 
by  the  late  population  act»  was  459 ;  that  of  inhabitants,  2006  :  the 
principal  employ  of  the  latter  arises  from  agriculture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  which  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the 
neighbourhood.  No  fewer  than  seven  fairs  are  held  here  yearly, 
to  which  great  quantities  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  and  wares 
of  various  descriptions,  are  brought  for  sale. 

AsHBouRN  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  but  at  pre- 
sent inhabited  by  Colonel  Ram,  was,  from  remote  antiquity,  the 
residence  of  the  Cokaines,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Derbyshire 
families.  Their  continuance  here  may  be  traced  with  certainty 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  to  that  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  they  sold  this  seat  to  Sir  William  Boothby.  The  mansion  is 
not  possessed  externally  of  any  architectural  beauties,  but  within 
every  part  is  disposed  with  taste  and  elegance.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures are  valuable ;  the  Library  is  neat,  and  the  books  are  a  choice 
collection  of  classic  and  polite  literature.  The  situation  is  low ; 
but  the  park  and  gardens  have  been  {aid  out  by  Sir  Brooke  in  a 
style  of  beauty  and  gracefulness,  which  compensates  for  the  want 
of  more  picturesque  scenery. 

Of  the  Cokaine  family  we  find  a  John  Cokaine,  who  represented 
this  county  in  several  Parliaments  and  Councils  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Another  John  Cokaine  was  knighted  by  Henry 
the  Fourth  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403)  and  killed  in  that 
conflict.  His  younger  son  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in- 
the  third  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  a  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  second  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Ashbourn ;  his  tomb 
being  decorated  with  the  effigies,  carved  in  alabaster,  of  himself 
and  his  lady  :  the  latter  has  a  Turkish  head-dress.  The  family 
of  Cokaine,  resident  till  of  late  years  at  Cokaine-Hatley,  in 
Bedfordshire,  descended  from  this  Judge.  Thomas  Cokaine;  of 
Ashbourn,  the  representative  of  the  eldest  branch,  was  knighted 
*foT  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Spurs  under  Henry  the  Eighth.    Sir 
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Aston  Cokaine^  in  th«  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  last  of 
this  family  who  resided  at  Ashbourn.  He  was  a  considerable 
fulferer  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  and  gave  the  finishing 
folow  to  the  ruin  of  an  old  and  venerable  inheritance,  which  began 
to  decline  in  the  reign  of  James.  He  was  a  great  writer  of  verses, 
the  ciMef  merit  of  which  consists  in  genealogical  history,  a  subject 
but  ill-adapted  to  accord  with  the  smooth  current  of  the  Pierian 
spring.  S}r  William  Cokaine,  of  a  younger  branch  of  t^is  family* 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year  16\Q;  and  his  son  Charles 
was  raised  ti[>an  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Cullen,  in 
1649. 

Tiie  most  conspicuous  of  the  eminences  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashbourn,  is  Thorp  Cloud,  a  vast  hill,  rising  to  a  great  height* 
and  formed  like  a  truncated  cone.  Near  this  is  a  tolerably  good 
descent  into  a  deep  hbllow,  called  Bunster-Dale  ;  one  side  of 
wl  ich  is  bounded  by  a  steep  acclivity,  finely  covered  with  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  by  a  range  of  lofty  craggs,  of  wild,  uncouth  ap- 
pearance. This  ravine  extends  about  half  a  mile,  when,  by  a 
sudden  turn,  it  unites  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Dove-Dale  ; 
a  romantic  and  rocky  chasm,  through  which  the  river  Dove  pur- 
sues its^ winding  course,  and  gives  life  and  animation  to  the  scenery, 
\>y  dashing  over  the  rude  masses  that  have  fallen  into  its  stream 
from  the  adjoining  cliffs. 

On  entering  the  Dale,  the  mind  regards- it  as  a  sequestered 
solitude,  where  Contemplation  might  take  her  seal,  and  extend 
her  musings  through  the  wide  range  of  existence,  neither  inter- 
Tuptcd  by  jarring  sounds,  nor  distracted  by  discordant  images. 
As  the  road  proceeds,  however,  the  scenery  becomes  too  romantic, 
and  impressive  from  its  singularity,  to  permit  the  attention  to 
engage  itself  on  other  objects.  The  valley  contracts  ;  and  on  each 
side,  rocks  of  grey  limestone,  abrupt  and  vast,  rear  their,  grotesque 
forms,  covered  with  moss,  lichens,  yew-trees,  and  mountain-ash. 
A  narrow  and  broken  path  winds  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
which  in  some  parts  so  nearly  Oils  the  bosom  of  the  Dale,  thai 
even  the  foot  passenger  cannot  pursue  his  cautious  way,  without 
the  hazard  of  being  precipitated  from  the  slippery  craggs  into  the 
^Iream.  '^^^' 
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The  length  of  the  Dale  is  rather  more  than  two  miles ;  but  the 
views  are  more  limited  from  the  sinuosity  of  its  coinrse,  and  its  pro- 
jecting precipices,  which  in  some  places  seem  to  fold  into  each 
other,  and  preclude  every  appearance  of  further  access.  On  the 
right,  or  Derbyshire  border,  the  rocks  are  more  bare  of  vegetation 
than  on  the  left,  or  Staffordshire  side,  where  they  are  partially  co* 
Tcred  with  a  fine  hanging  wood,  which,  from  its  various  combina- 
tions with  the  surrounding  objects,  presents  a  succession  of  beauti- 
fully picturesque  and  romantic  views.  But  the  character  of  the 
Kener^  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  varying  forms  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  changing  current  of  the  Dove,  the  motion  and  appearance 
of  which  is  perpetually  changing.  **  It  is  never  less  than  ten,  nor 
so  roucli  as  twenty,  yards  wide,  and  generally  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep;  and  transparent  to  the  bottom,  except  when  it  is  covered 
with  a  foam  of  the  purest  white,  under  water-falls  which  are  per^ 
fectly  lucid.  These  are  very  numerous,  but  very  different  s  in 
some  places  they  stretch  straight  across,  or  aslant,  the  stream ;  in 
others,  they  are  only  partial,  and  the  water  either  dashes  against 
the  stones,  and  leaps  over  them,  or,  pouring  along  a  steep,  re- 
bounds upon  those  below :  sometimes  it  rushes  through  the  several 
openings  between  them,  and  at  other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the 
obstruction,  and  turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  spot,  the 
valley  almost  clooing,  leaves  hardly  a  passage  for  the  river,  which, 
pent  up,  and  struggling  for  a  vent,  rages,  and  roars,  and  foams,  till 
it  has  extricated  itself  from  the  confinement.  In  other  parts,  the 
stream,  though  never  languid,  is  ofken  gentle,  flows  round  a  little 
desart  island,  glides  between  aits  of  bulrushes,  disperses  itself 
among  tufts  of  grass  and  of  moss,  bubbles  about  a  water-dock,  or 
plays  with  the  slender  threads  of  aquatic  plants  which  float  upon 
the  surface.*** 

The  rugged,  dissimilar,  and  frequently  grotesque  and  fanciful 
appearance  of  the  rocks,  distinguish  the  scenery  of  this  valley  from, 
perhaps,  every  other  in  the  kingdom.    In  some  places  they  shoot 

up 

•  VVhately'i  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,  p.  114. 
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up  is  detached  masses,  in  the  fbrm  of  spiresj  or  conical  pTramids, 
to  th«  height  of  thirty  or-  forty  yards,  and  are  ornameoted  with 
festooofraiul  net-work  of  ivy :  in  others  their  scattered  and  uncovered 
liciids  impend  over  the  river  in  terrific  masses,  upheld  by  fragments 
apparently  unequal  to  the  weight  they  sustain.  Some  are  firm  and 
solid  throttglKNit ;  others  are  split  and  dislocated,  and  appear  ready 
to  be  scattered  into  atoms  by  the  first  tempest  that  sweeps  the  Dale. 
About  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  in  a  vast  mural  mass  of  de- 
tached rocky  which  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice*  on 
the  right,  nearly  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  Dale,  is  a  magnifi* 
ce»t  natural  arch,  called  R^tflutrd's  Hok*  Its  shape  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  sharply-pointed  Gothic :  its  height  is  about  forty 
feet,  and  it^  width  eighteen.  Through  this,  in  the  body  of  the 
sock,  the  eye  distinguishes  the  mouth  of  a  cavern^  which,  from 
its  situation  so  immediately  above  the  opening  of  the  arch,  ex- 
cites an  idea,  that  the  latter  has  been  &>rmed  by  some  tremend* 
ous  bursts  of  water,  discharged  through  that  aperture,  from  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  On  scrambling  beneath  the  arch, 
however,  up  the  steep  path,  (o  the  cavern  itself,  this  idea  is  not 
strengthened,  for  the  extent  of  the  excavation  is  little  more  than 

forty 

*  A  melancholy  accident  happened  near  this  »pot  between  twenty  and 
thirty  yean  ago.  Mr.  Langton,  Dean  of  Cloghcr,  being  on  a  visit  to  a  family 
Hi  the  neighbonrbood  of  Ashboum,  a  party  was  formed  to  mak«  an  exconioD 
to  DoTC-Dale.  As  they  were  proceeding  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  Mr. 
Langton  proposed  to  ascend,  on  horiebackj  a  very  steep  precipice  near  Rey- 
wird*8  Hall,  apparently  between  three  and  four  handred  feet  high;  and  Miss 
X<a  Roche,  a  young  lady  uf  the  party^  agreed  to  accompany  hiuionthc  same 
horse.  When  they  had  climbed  the  rocks  to  a  considerable  height^  the  poor 
animal,  unable  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  fell  under 
his  burthen,  and  rolled  down  the  steep.  The  Dean  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom,  whore  be  was  found  so  bruised  and  mangled  by  the  fall,  that  he  ex- 
pired io  a  few  days,  and  was  bnricd  in  Ashboum  church ;  but  the  yoong 
lady,  whose  descent  bad  been  retarded  by  her  hair  entangling  in  a  bramble 
bush,  slowly  recovered ;  though,  when  taken  up,  she  was  insensible,  and  con- 
tinued so  ibc  two  days,  The  horse,  more  fortunate  than  its  ridersi  was  scarcely 
injured. 
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imty  feet ;  its  height  is  about  fifteen.  The  fatigue  of  ascending  it 
lepald  by  the  view  from  the  entraoce,  which,  though  confined^  is 
extremely  beautifuL  The  opposite  side  of  the  Dale  is  covered  with 
a  mass  oC  hangtog  wood^  from  the  midst  of  which  a  large  detached 
rock,  solitary,  craggy,  and  pointed,  starts  out  to  a  great  height* 
and  forms  a  very  grand  object ;  "  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
whole  scene  :*'  this  rock  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Date^Dak 
Churefi^  The  cavern  is  called  Reynard's  Hall;  and  another  small 
openiog  in  the  rock,  below  it  on  the  right,  has  been  named  Rey* 
nartPs  Kilchem, 

The  same  variety  of  wiM  and  romantic  scenery  that  dkiinguishes 
the  former  part  of  the  Dale,  accompanies  it  to  itfr  northern  termina- 
tion, where  two  Vast  rocks,  rising  abruptly  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  river,  '*  form  the  jaws  or  portals  of  this  wonderful  valley,  which 
now  drops  atooec  the  grand  and^picturesque ;  its  bottom  gradually 
widening  into  an  undulating  flat,  and  its  rocks  sinking  into  round 
stony  hills,''*  with  a  cra^y  fragment  occasionally  peeping  out 
after  the  chain  is  discontinued.  Near  this  extremity  of  the  Dale» 
is  another  large  cavern,  called  the  FaX'-holes ;  and  some  others  of 
inferior  note  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  this  interesting 
chasm.  The  stream  of  the  Dove  flows  from  Mill-Dale ;  but  a 
turn  to  the  right  will  lead  the  curious  visitant,  who  has  thus  far 
explored  its  recesses,  to  a  farm-house,  called  Hanson  Grange^ 
whence  a  path  may  be  readily  found  to  the  turnpike  road  between 
Newfaavea  and  Ashboum. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Ashbourn  is  Fenk y  BENTtEy>  an  old 
residence  of  the  Bere^ds,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Waterford* 
in  Ireland,  is  a  junior  branch.  The  family  was  seated  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Beresford,  Esq. 
(a  younger  son  of  a  stock  of  the  same  name  seated  at  Beresford  in 
Staffordshire ;)  who  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  mustered  a  troop 
of  horse,  at  Chesterfield,  consisting  of  his  sons,  and  his  and  their 
servants,  for  the  service  of  the  King  in  his  French  wars.  He  died 
lA  the  year  147J.    The  ancient  manor-house,,  of  which  the  lUtle 

that 

*  Warners's  Kortbcm  Tmir,  Vol.  I. 
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hat  is  left  retains  somewhat  of  a  castellated  appearance,  panrd  hj 
an  heir  general  into  the  family  of  Cotimi,  of  Beresford  ;  but  the 
male  heir  of  Thomas  Beresford  still  possesses  landed  property  here. 
Several  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  Beresfords  are  in  the  >ll> 
lage  church. 

TissiNCTOM  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Fitz-Herbert,  Bart, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Savages,  and  from  them  descended  to  the 
HerihulU  and  Meynells.  That  part  of  the  estate  which  belonged  to 
the  latter,  came  by  inheritance  to  the  Fitz- Herberts,  (through  the 
families  of  Clinton  and  Frauncey$,)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
part  that  was  in  possession  of  tb«  Herthulls,  descended  from  them 
to  the  Cokaines  of  Ashboum,  who  sold  it  to  the  Fitz-Herberts  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First.  William  Fitzherbert,  Esq.  of  this 
place,  who  died  in  the  year  1772,  had  two  surviving  son<,  William 
and  Alleyne.  William,  the  eldest,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1783, 
and  died  in  1791:  his  youngest  son,  Henry,  a  minor,  is  dow  the 
possessor  of  Ihe  estate  and  title.  Atleyne,  the  younger  brother  of 
Sir  William,  has  attained  some  degree  of  political  eminence.  He 
has  been  Minister  at  Brussels,  Petersburgb,  and  Madrid ;  Secretary 
to  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  178?Degociated  the  peace 
of  which  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Paris  in  the  January  of  the 
year  following.  He  was  raised  to  an  Irish  Peev age  in  1701;  and 
to  a  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  ISOI,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  St.  Helen's. 

Nearly  two  miles  from  Tissington  is  Parwich,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror  was  a  royal  manor,'  and  passed  in  like  man- 
ner with  Wirksworth,  till  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  Here  was 
a  subordinate,  but  more  valuable  manor,  which  belonged  to  the 
Fitz-Herberts  of  Norbury,  and  aAerwards  to  the  Cokaines  of  Ash* 
bourn,  who  sold  it  in  the  reign  of  James  fhe  First:  in  the  same 
reiM  it  was  purchased  by  the  family  of  Levinge  Sir  Richard 
Levtnge,  Knight  and  Baronet,  great  grandson  of  Thomas,  the  pur^ 
Phaser,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland :  his  descendant.  Sir  Richard 
Levinge,  Bart,  is  the  present  possessor  of  the  estate. 

About 
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About  half  a  mile  north-east  of'  the  village,  at  a  place  called 
Lombard's  Green,  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  station,  or  encanip* 
ment,  which  occupied  a  level  piece  of  ground,  near  the  summit  of 
a  very  high  eminence.  Its  forms  is  an  oblong  square,  comprising 
a  space  of  about  half  an  acre,  and  consisting  of  several  divisions, 
the  foundations  being  still  visible  in  various  places.  Some  of  the 
divisions  are  semi-circular;  others  square,  and  the  «ize  of  most  of 
them  is  didTerent.  The  ground  has  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
searches  that  have  been  made  for  lead  ore ;  and  from  a  discovery 
made  by  a  miner  during  one  of  these  kind  of  pursuits,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  a  Roman  camp. 
*'  At  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half  he  found  a  military  weapon, 
a  considenU>le  number  of  coins,  and  an  urn  of  very  great  thickness^ 
in  which  the  coins  had  most  probably  been  deposited.  This  col- 
lection of  coins  principally  consists  of  the  Roman  Denarii,  and  is 
in  good  condition  and  preservation :  the  number  wat  about  eighty, 
of  which  Seventy-four  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rawlins  of 
Ashbourn.  Some  of  them  are  as  high  as  the  Triumvirate  of  Octavius, 
Lepidus,  and  Marc  Antony ;  and  others  as  low  as  the  Emperor 
Aurelins.V*  Near  this  encampment,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is 
a  bank  about  two  feet  high,  and  three  broad,  which  extends  neatly 
two  miles  and  a  half,  in  a  direction  east  and  west:  at  the  western 
extremity  it  enters  the  road  leading  from  Ashbourn  to  Buxton. 
About  four  hundred  yards  below  it  is  a  second  narrow  ridge  of 
earth,  which  extends  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west,  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former.  Whether  these  banks  were  formerly 
connected  wKh  the  station,  or  were  only  intended  as  boundaries,  it 
seems  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  distance  between  Ashbourn  and  Buxton  is  somewhat  more 
than  twenty  miles;  and,  previous  to  the  year  1795,  was  considered 
as  only  one  stage ;  the  only  place  where  any  thing  like  refreshment 
could  be  procured,  being  at  a  mean  public  house  nearly  opposite 
the  nine-mile  stone.    On  this  spot,  now  called  Newhavbn,  the 

Duk* 

*  PiaingUiD'i  View  of  Derbyshire,  Vol.  II. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  the  ground 'beloiigyy  faasececledft 
large,  handsome,  and  commodious  inn,  where  travellers  meet  with 
every  requisite  accommodation.  The  country  is  here  very  bleak 
«nd  open,  and  was  formerly  a  bariieQ  waste ;  but  the  good  effects 
pf  a  bill  of  Inclosure  which  was  obtained  a  few  years  ago,  are  already 
to  be  distinguished.  Several  hundred  acres  are  now  in  cuUivatioo, 
and  some  fine  crops  of  oats  and  barley  were  cut  during  the  late  bar- 
irest.  The  inclosures  have  a  singular  appearance  to  a  stranger  from 
the  south,  as,  instead  of  hedges,  the  boundaries  are  ^li  stone  walls> 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  formed  of  broken  oiasses  of  lime- 
itone,  rudely  :pUed  upon  each  other  without  mortar,  or  any  cement- 
ing materials.  Near  the  inn,  a  plantation  of  £rs,  and  other  hardy 
trees,  has  been  made,  and  its  thriving  state  will  doubtl^  occasion 
fimtlar  Improvements  to  be  effected  in  the  neighbourhood.  An 
annual  fair  is  also  held  here  for  the^iale  of  cattle,  bosses,  &c.  and 
IS  generally  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The  spot  of 
ground  where  the  booths  are  ereoted,  aad^pot-houses  established 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  is  so  broken  and  diversified, 
as  to  b<f  frequently  mistaken  for  the  ute  of  an  ancient  erocamp* 
ment.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  lead*mine,  now  neglected,  wherein 
rich  specimens  of  xvhetU-st^ne,  or  white  ore  of  lead,  have  been 
frequently  obtained. 

About  three  miles  west  of  Newhaven  Is  H  artin^tok,  a  manor 
that  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  has  a  very  large  estate  in  land  within  its  circuit.  The 
Tillage  contains  about  sixty  houses,  and  370  inhabitants :  near  the 
entrance  is  some  interesting  rocky  scenery.  Here  was  anciently 
a  castle;  and  remains  of  ancient  works  may  be  discovered  ia 
several  places  in  the  vkinity.  The  manor,  which  is  nearly  twelve 
miles  in  length,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ferrers  family,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  Charles  the  First's  time 
it  became  the  property  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  belonged  to  the  Cavendishcsy 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Devonshire. 

Several 
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Several  (radttioni  of  battles  said  to  bare  been  fotiglit  in  tbts 
aclghboqrho6d»  are  current  liere.  On  Hartiogfton  Comnion  tbe 
BritODs  ah;  reported  to  have  bad  a  sharp  conflict  urith  the  Ronaa 
Ce&efal,  Agficola;  and  on  the  hills  near  the  village;  the  Repubfip 
cans  and  Rojalists  are  asserted  to  have  engaged  severely  d4lrk^( 
the  Civil  Wars.  The  ibrmer  tale  is  not  strengthened  by  any  ao» 
cording  circumstances ;  but  the  latter  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  fiuding  many  musket  balls,  which  have  been  washed  down 
with  the  soil  from  the  high  grounds  after  heavy  rains. 

"  Abont  one  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  Hartington  is  a  high 
tmloeace,  eailed  ff^olf^s^cte  Hiii,  on  the  summit  of  which  ib  a 
|Nmx>w  or  low.*  This  ancient  remain  is  a  large  heap  of  stones  of 
irarious  sises ;  the  smallest  are  the  most  outward^  and  over  tl>era  is 
%  thin  covering  of  moss  and  grass.  It  rises  about  three  yards  abdve 
the  common  surface  of  the  ground  about  it,  and  is  exactly  circtifar. 
The  circumference  at  the  base  is  nearly  seventy  yards :  at  tlie  top, 
the  diameter  is  about  ten  yards ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  cavity  one 
yard  deep^  and  three  wide.  This  barrow  has  been  opened  ;  and 
its  internal  structure  is  said  greatly  to  resemble  that  which  will  be 
described  at  €helmorton.''t 

..•7be  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove,  in  this  pattof  the 
'  iSOH^oky,  assumes  a  ^great  deal  of  the  romantic  character  of  Dove- 
iMe)  for  thougli  the  rocks  are  not  so  elevated,  the  singular  and 
fikle  forms  into  which  they  are  broken,  have  a  very  strtkinjg  effect; 
mad  the  frequent  changes  in  their  appearance,  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. One  rock,  distrnguisbed  by  the  name  of  the  Pike,  from 
•tasptry  form,  and  situatbn  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  was  noticed 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Complete  Angler,  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. 
who  resided  at  Blresford  Hall,  an  ancient,  but  extremely 
pleasant  mansion,  on  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the  river. 

Below  this,  the  stream  flows  in  a  rapid  current  betwixt  the 
craggy  steeps  which  form  its  boundaries,  for  some  distance  ;  when 

it 

*  Low  is  ths  general  term  by  which  barrows^  or  tumuli,  are  distinguished  m 

this  county. 
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it  loies  itself  undergroand,  <«  and,  after  a  mile's  concealment, 
appears  again  with  more  glory  and  beauty  than  before,  running 
through  the  most  pleasant  vallies,  and  most  fruitful  meadows,  that 
ibis  nation  can  justly  boast  of."*  The  grounds  at  Beresford  Halt 
are  not  extensive,  but  possess  great  variety ;  in  some  parts  gradaally 
sloping  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  in  others  skirling  the  wild  preci« 
pices  that  bang  over  the  river.  They  are  now  entirely  neglected ; 
but  in  Mr.  Cotton's  time  were  pleasantly  disposed,  and  kept  ia 
excellent  order. ' 

The  small  £shiog-house  mentioned  in  the  above  work,  still  re- 
mains; and  the  words  Piscato&ibus  Sacrum  are  yet  visible  over 
the  door ;  but  the  roof  is  nearly  destroyed  ;  and  the  furniture,  and 
appropriate  embellishments,  which  adorned  the  interior,  have  been 
long  demolished.  In  one  of  the  rocks  which  impend  over  the 
river,  is  a  small  cavity,  only  to  be  approached  by  an  intricate  and 
hazardous  path,  in  which  Mr.  Cotton  is  said  to  have  eluded  the 
pursuits  of  the  officers  of  justice  after  some  offeirce  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  The  depth  of  it  is  about  fifteen  yards;  but  even  in 
this  small  space  are  several  windings,  which  renders  it  of  difficult 
access,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

At  Pilsbury,  in  Hartington  parish,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dove,  in  a  field,  called  Castle  HilU,  are  some  ancient 
remains  deserving  of  notice.  On  the  east  side  is  a  sharp  natural 
ridge  of  ix>cks,^whicli  iu  one  part  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  yards,  beariog  some  resemblance  to  a  sugar  loaf.  Adjoining 
to  this  is  a  raised  bank,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  sixty  yards  from 
north  to  south,  and  forty  from  east  to  west ;  and  having  a  barrow 
near  Its  western  side,  about  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Southward 
of  the  barrow  is  a  second  bank,  forming  a  square  of  nearly  thirty 
yards  each  way. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  northeast  of  Newhaven,  at  a 
little  distance  beyond  the  Roman  road  from  Buxton  to  Little 
Chester,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity 

ui 
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!o  Derbjifitre.  This  is  the  Arbor-lo w,  or  Arbctprvs,  a  pniidlca^ 
circle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  valluM.  Its  situation,  though 
considerably  elevated,  is  not  so  high  as  some  eminences  in  the 
neighbouring  country ;  yet  it  commands  an  extensive  view,  especi- 
ally to  the  north-east.  The  area,  encompassed  by  the  ditch,  is 
about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  and  of  a  circular  form;  though, 
from  a  little  declination  of  the  ground  towards  the  north,  it  appears 
somewhat  elliptical,  when  viewed  from  particular  points.  The 
stones  which  compose  the  circle,  are  rough  and  unhewn  masses  of 
limestone,  apparently  thirty  in  number;  but  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  as  several  are  broken.  Most,  of  them  are 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  broad  in  the 
widest  part ;  their  thickness  is  more  variable,  and  their  respective 
shapes  are  different.  They  all  lie  on  the  ground,  and  generally  in 
an  oblique  position  ;  but  the  opinion  that  has  obtained,  of  the  nar- 
rowest end  of  each  being  pointed  towards  the  centre,  in  order  to 
represent  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  prove  that  luminary  to  have  been 
the  object  of  worship,  must  have  arisen  from  inaccurate  observation : 
for  they  almost  as  frequently  point  towards  the  ditch,  as  otherwise. 
Whether  they  ever  stood  upright,  as  most  of  the  stones  of  Druidicai 
circles  do,  is  an  enquiry  not  easy  to  determine;  though  Mr.  P.il- 
kington  was  informed,  that  a  very  old  man  living  in  Middleton, 
remembered,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen  them  standing  obliquely 
upon  one  end.  T^'^is  secondary  kind  of  evidence  does  not  seem  en- 
titled to  much  credit,  as  the  view  of  the  stones  themselves,  and  their 
relative  situations,  are  almost  demonstrative  of  the  contrary.  With- 
in the  circle  are  some  smaller  stones,  scattered  irregularly ;  and 
near  the  centre  are  three  larger  ones,  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
once  formed  a  cromlech. 

The  width  of  the  ditch  which  immediately  surrounds  the  area 
on  which  the  stones  are  placed,  is  about  six  yards;  the  height 
of  the  bank,  or  vallum,  on  the  inside,  is  from  six  to  eight  yards  ; 
but  this  varies  throughout  the  whole  circumference,  which  on 
the  top  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards.  The  vallum 
seems  to  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  up  from   the 
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ditch.  To  the  incldsed  arfea  are  twa  entrances,  each  of  the  width 
of  tea  or  twelve  yards ;  and  opening  on  the  north  and  south.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  southern  entrance  is  a  large  barrow,  standing  \a 
the  same  line  of  circumference  as  (he  vallum,  but  wholly  detached, 
excepting  at  the  bottom.  This  barrow  was  opened  some  years  ago, 
and  the  horns  of  a  stag  were  discovered  in  it.* 

About  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Arbor-low,  to  the  west, 
is  another  large  barrow,  called  End-low,  in  which  ashes  and  burnt 
bones  have  been  found.  From  this  numerous  barrows  maj 
be  seen  on  the  distant  eminences;  and  in  some  of  them,  urns, 
human  bones,  ashes,  and  other  memorials  of  the  customs  of  re- 
mote ages,  have  been  discovered.  The  names  of  several  places  in 
this  neighbourhood  ase  also  indicative  of  antiquity,  though  the 
places  themselves  are  now  of  little  account ;  as  Aldtsark,  five 
miles  sooth  of  Arbor-low,  on  the  Koman  road  from  Buxton  to  lit- 
tle Chester;  Aldport,  on  another  ancient  way  leading  from  Aldwark 
towards  Bakewell,  and  some  others. 

On  a  waste  piece  of  ground  between  Moneyash  and  Arbor-low, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter,  is  a  huge  block  of  lime- 
tone  lying  on  the  heath,  and  haWng  a  circular  cavity  on  the  top, 
"Which  those  who  discover  remnants  of  Druidism  in  every  singularly 
vhaped  or  hollow  stone,  would  probably  denominate  a  rock-bason. 
Its  diameter  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  its  depth  eighteen  or 
twenty.  The  interior  is  rugged  and  uneven ;  and  has  somewhat 
of  the  appearance  of  a  corkscrew ;  though  the  hollows  do  not  all 
run  into  each  other.  Scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  thh 
excavation  being  natural,  though  the  particular  caose  of  H  canoot 
perhaps  be  assigned. 

Monet  ASH,  a  chapelry  to  Bakewell,  consists  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  stone  houses,  scattered  irregularly  over  a  large 
plot  of  grotind,  and  surrounded  with  distant  elevated  tracts  of 
Country.  .  William  de  Lynford,  who  held  this  manor  in  the 
reignof  Edward  the  Third,  had  a  grant  of  a  market  and  fair  in 

reward 
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reward  for  the  good  services  he  had  performed  fbr'**tVe  King  ia 
Scotland;  but  the  place  is  now  very  poor,  and  the  market  and 
fair  are  discontinued.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a 
narrow  dale,  which  presents  some  pleasant  scenery,  are  the 
quarries  where  much  of  the  Derbyshire  marble  is  obtained.  The 
rocks  from  which  it  h  blasted  seem  almost  wholly  composed  of 
entrochi. 

The  little  village  of  Cbclmokton  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  aa 
high  eminence,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  two  considerable  bar« 
rows,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.    The  circumference  of 
the  largest  is  nearly  eighty  yards;    that  of  the  smallest  about 
seventy :  on  the  top  of  both  is  a  circular  cavity,  or  bason.     A  bar  * 
row,  about  the  size  of  the  former  of  those  now  mentioned,  described 
by  Pilkington,  as  being  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-east 
from  Cbelmorton,  was  opened  in  the  year  17S2,  by  some  laboring 
men  who  were  searching  for  stone  to  build  a  walled  fence  in  a  neigh« 
boring  field.     **  After  removing  a  thin  covering  of  moss  and  soi' 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  mount,  or  barrow,  they  discovered  a 
kind  of  breast- work,  or  regular  wall,  of  single  stones  formed  without 
mortar.    Not  apprehensive  of  meeting  with  any  thing  extraordinary 
beyond  this  wall,  they  proceeded  with  their  work,  but  were  soon 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  several  human  bodies.    They  found  that 
the  wall  was  at  the  end  of  a  cell,  or  coffin,  in  which  the  bodies  had 
been  deposited.    The  breadth  of  the  cell  within  was  two  feet ;  but 
its  depth  was  not  fully  ascertained,  though  supposed  to  be  about  a 
yard.    The  sides  consisted  of  stones  about  eight  Inches  thick,  and 
two  feet  wide ;  they  were  placed  on  their  edge,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  partition  :  the  stones  used  for  the  covering  were  from  one  to  three 
inches  thick,  but  not  larger, 

'*  Though  some  of  the  stones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
soil,  had  fallen  into  the  vault,  yet  several  human  bodies,  or 
skeletons,  might  be  clearly  distinguished,  lying  at  full  lengthy 
with  their  heads  towards  the  centre  of  the  mount.  The  bonct 
had  never  been  disturbed,  and  were  apparently  united  at  the 
dtflerent  joints^    but  by  the  slightest  motion  were  found  to  be 
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^iculaf,  ^^e  sp  Utile  (iec^^ed,  th&t  th^  ,yould  e^sil^  b^od  witboi|t 
^ntajciqg.  Those  who  ».aw  tjie^bpnp^,  tjioyght  ibft  t.h^ey  wjpiip  ,y|i- 
/ro^nnoplyl^rge;  and  it  w^s  ip>^gj|iie(I  t/iat  the  Jjit^rQP.p  to  whom 
thcpr  b^Ippged*  mq^t  hav^  beep^  W.h'^J^  piUve»  at  lea$t  sje^eD  fe^t 
high:  the  teeth  were  sound  and  perfect.  From  the  nukip(>v  ^f 
bones  .ao^  skul|s«  and  the  dimensiqi^s  of  the  xaujt,  it  w^  j^uppfsed 
that  it  jcontained  abqut  four  or  five  human  bodies;  and  though  onl^ 
one  vault  was  open^,  it  yras  presumed  that  pth^i?  were  jca.criecl 
.throughout  the  who|^  circqmference  of  the  mount,  and  mig^t  fa^ 
|bout  twenty  innumber."* 

Between rChelpiprton  and  Bui^^ji,  within  about  one  mile  pf  th/s 
.letter,  near  jahill^alled  5to(]^-W,.ar^the  r^rasiins  of^p^e  anc^e^t 
, earth 'Works,  which  Dr.  Stukel^  li^s  noticed  in  the.second  vojunAC 
pfhis  Itinerary.  Since  h\s  time , the  ground  has  been  inclosed  ^nd 
cultivated,  but .sufEcient  vestiges  |nay  be  distinguished  to.fiscertain 
the  form  of  the^e  mcnnorials  of  antiquity.  They,consist  of  two  divi- 
sions ;  a,n  ellip^sis,  ai^d  ^n  oblong, square.  The  former,  supposed  bj 
IheDoctqr  to  hav;e  beep  a  pla^e  for  shows^  is  encompassed  by  a 
..shallop  ditfcb,  nyearTya  yar^.and,a  half  wide;  aiid  a  pounjd,  or 
bajik,  abjput.QRe  foot.hjgh,  and  ^qven  yards  ^nd  a  half  broad :  the 
inclps^d  #r^a  /np^ufes  forty-five  jafds  fr9m.sputh-.^ast  to  north-we^, 
and  .sixty-si;c,  from  porth-east .to. south- we?t.  "[I'lie  square  division 
is  bounded  >y  a  vallum,  now  yearly  levelled  by  (he  plough,  and 
extends  jn  ler^glh,ibrtj-,fivc yards,  .and, in. breadth,  twenty^four,  A 
sn^all  ^mi-circular  cove  of  earth  is  mentioned  by  .Stukel^y  as  bei^g 
at,th^sjdeof  the  circle  furth.^tffomlbe  square. 

On  the  north  side  of  Staden-low  is  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
idale,  between  t^yo  aiM  th^ee  miles  in  ^^gth,  fhropgh  which  Jews 
the  bubbling  current  of  the  river  Wye.  fach  si.de  is  bounded  bj 
.elevated  xopks,  so  near  together,  tb.at,  for  ^a  cpQsidjBrable  ^ace, 
there  is  har/dly  more  rppm  than  /or  the  paj»age  of  the  water: 

some* 
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^fillers  are  oovered  witti  i^»  ^iew^  tftid  ash^^ood^  bttC  hijte  i  craggy 
ffe«p  occaMcMoHy  «tartii%'  thfOfi|^  tfi6  verdUi^.  ^^  p^oK  dale 
bifai^  chi!  ifarte  «f  Ttfa  Lotliw^  Li:a^,  f^tii  a  ¥J^(>r^ipi^e  thaf 
fcrini  oM  iid«  of  a  narnBir  cfra^hii  wlilcb  brtf^  /^itt  Ih^  main  Hit 
iii;arljr  at  ri'glit  ai^glet;  and  A^^m  lh«  siimtfiit  df  #M^  a  lo^e-lbnl 
H^diale  IS  ivporled  (o  Imt^  (ItfMg  hM^f  )6fo  th«  ^ky  gulph  below. 
Ht  t1li«  MAirthetfii  eiltrelMtty  Hl«  iftefi^i^  aslAmtt  a  taMtt  eba^tiet  i 
«ii4t&«  Mloi^  take»  Cb^  ap^eNati^^  i>r  MtH^Diik;  Mb  a  iHil)  ^Mtr^ 
If  tmcid  by  tM  ilream;  a'lid,  itt  e«frjiftya4oh  iVKh  tt  rUd6  ^id)^,  d 
lbo«iJlahl  ptttil,  ^nA  OCb«r  tf<Mott)jy«Aiitt«Ms;  cdhrpoAei  t  ^er^  plC- 
tomquitf  trteWi    ilboilieY  fi9ia  M^ne  fe  M-ft«A  b^  416^^  f6et,  ^aff^A 

The  vnkfg«<»f  fic^TMT  II  sUdlM  m  ibtM^Msf^  th(^  ^ok  di^f> 
«il  chaMM  atanary  ^Mabtlre  PisaiB  of  Ife«%yibM  ^^eftlblts  i  4fi'd 
ipar^  h  Dfit  for  tha  doieryed  fepaaifoii  of  1fa>kfft«ftil  wtftenf^  ^biilA 
ttadoubtedty  lie  d«s€kt«i  and  iburgdltett.  ««  Ail  b«fbne  tii,""  sa^  )i 
mbdtni  witter,  wild  tniv«lied  to  thii  fMaif  Ardm  Tldt^iw^i),  **  ap- 
fcairtfd'the  lAoitiirtoni  haktediUMi;  aifdbM  Wl!  dbC  bbie^^«^  S6the 
mrlsa  of  haaeiA  itid^Mtrf  Tif  thr  icaue  divUffoiW  <^  \hh  flefd^,  ^irt 
^MM  bare  coactived  that  fh^  «»uotfy  todftd  ijira«  ofr6  hiA  ktttk 
^iapHtis  MerilUg*'  It^Ht^  M  ^xfenJsive  faoltoW,  with  bfeak 
ckvated  tlac^i  of  ikioeir4and  cMnplHeYy  «(ii-r6uftdni^  H.  S^mlL 
f4abtatiods  baV^,  tfdWeVe^,  b««h  ibad^  of  htt^  ye^Trs  6b  tha  d()ja^ 
cent  b)lIS|  and  sonie  {afKl  beefi  cullStat^.  Should  tbesie  )adrcious 
meatMOf  kKproveineht  tiohdn^lii  to  be  pttiWed,  W«  d)a^  ^  wtfli 
^aad 

•• Bebold  A  itamtfttliAailtt  6f  ieehe« 

Wltere  eartb-botn  tvdtet  ttmn  (o  lively  t|reeo; 
Eicb  pastures  rise  w|ic(e  deMrtsipraAdib«%«^ 
And  Cenen  wastct  reernit  the  lett'oing  store." 

The  ]ate  Dn  Gale«  as  appears  from  a  manuscript  of  his  quoted 
ib    Ocpu^Vs  Aiidilioiis    to  (he  IftrFtannia,    placed  the    Jiquis    of 

£  e  3  lavennas 
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Bayennas  at  Buxton  ;  though  he  had  previouil^r  coajcctored  it  to 
be  at  Aidon^  in  Northumberland.    That  its  warm  springs  wci« 
known  to  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  various  concurring  cireum* 
stances.    Several  ancient  roads  concentrate  at  this  spot,  particularly 
j>ne  called  tlie  Batk-tcay^    or  Baifum-gatet  which  commences  at 
Brough,  a  Raman  statiooj  near  Hope,  and  .was  traced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pegge;*  apd  another^  that  came  from  Manchester,  and  is 
known  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  by  the  appellations  of 
High'Street,  Sfre^-FiHdSt  Strtet^Lane,  Old-Gate,  &c.f    Specimens 
of  Roman  workmanship  have  also  been  discovered  here  at  different 
times.    Bishop  Gibspn  mentions  a  Romin  wall,  <*  cemented  with 
j^ed  Roman  plais^r,  closenby  St,  Aooe't  Well,  wher^are  the  niins 
?/.  *b^  ^!^<Apithath.*\  ThM  .w,a<l  vas  taken  down  in  the  year  1709, 
when  Sir  Thomas. Delves/  of  Cbivbirf ,  in  memory  of  a  cure  be  had 
Teceived  fropi  Ih^  watenf.  ercgpted^  a  small,  ftofie.  alcove  ovf^r  the 
Well  ;,8oroe  cap^ioiA  J^d^tt  dltenii»  and  differeot  anSdea  appa- 
rently Soman,  were  Xoqnd  in  digging  the  foundation. .  The  shape 
and  dimensions  ..of  the  ancient  bath»  wbicK  ^as  aboat  sit  yards 
.from  the  present  bythTroaan*   were  clearly  diaoovered  whea  the 
.buildingof  the  CreKQDt  commenced  in  the  year  17$  1.    Its  ibnn 
appeared  to  be  ao  oblo^  square* .  or  parallelogram ;  it  measured 
.from  east  to  west,  thirty  ieet,.and  fifteen  in  a  contrary  directioiK 
The  spring  was  situated  at  the  west  end ;  and  at  the  east  might  ht 
plainly  perceived  a  flood-gat^,  by  means  of  which  the  water  waa 
let  out.  .  The  wall  was  built  with  limestone,  covered  on  the  outside 
with  a  strong  cement;  the  floor  consisted  of  a  composition  of  lime, 
'  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  saturated  with  blood.    Near  one  end  a 
cavity  was  formed  in  the  floor,  resembling  the  figure  of  a  boat, 
extending  circularly  in  length  almost  from  one  side  wall  to  the 
other ;  its  breadth  was  about  two  yards ;  and  its  depth  below  the 
level  of  the  floor,  at  the  deepest  point  of  curvature,  about  eighteen 
inches :  the  w*at^r  was  conveyed  into  this  room  by  a  leaden  pipe.t 

Though 

^  Essay  on  the  Korosn  Roads  through  the  Country  of  tl|e  Coritani,  p,  41^ 
ttbid.S5.  t  Ibid.  36. 
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Though  the  remote  appropriation  of  the  Buxton  waters  is  appa- 
rent from  the  above  circumstances,  neither  the  Saxon  nor  Monkish 
annalists  furnish  any  testimony^  as  to  their  having  been  in  use  {a 
the  middle  ages.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  were 
Bever  entirely  deserted ;  though  we  have  no  certain  records  of  their 
having  obtained  a  high  degree  of  reputation  till  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  when  Dr.  Jones  gave  them  celebrity  by  a  treatfse  on  their 
beneficial  qualities.*  The  first  convenient  house  for  the  reception 
df  visitants,  was  erected  a  short  time  previous  to  this  publication^ 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  site  of  the  building  now  called 
The  Hall,  2i  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  old  fabric.  This,  in 
the  verbose  manner  of  that  age.  Dr.  Jones  has  described  at 
follows.  '*  Joining  the  chief  spring,  between  the  river  and  the 
bath,  is  a  very  goodly  house,  four  square,  four  stories  high,  to  well 
compact  with  houses  of  office  beneath,  above,  and  round  about, 
with  a  great  chamber  and  other  goodly  lodgings,  to  the  number 
of  thirty,  that  it  is  and  will  be  a  beauty  to  behold,  and  very 
potable  for  the  right  honorable  and  worshipful  that  shall  repair 
thither,  as  al«^  for  others;  yea,  and  the  poor  shall  have  lodgings 
and  beds  hard  by  for  their  uses  only." 

^^'  Tills  building  occasioned  the  waters  to  be  mudi  more  resorted 
to  than  heretofore  by  all  ranks  ef  people.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
being  at  that  time  Sn  the  custody  of  Eart  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
brought  along  wHh  him,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  (n  one  of  his 
Tisits  to  this  place,  on  which  occasion  this  heroic  and  unfortuna't 
princess  applied  to  Buxton,   Can^r's  Verses  upon  Feltria,  with 

fome  alteration: 

•    o 
BaxtOHQ,  qvdc  ca/idit  ceUhrabere  nomine  lymphm^ 
Forte  mihi  po$thae  non  odtunda,  vaU. 

Boston,  whose  fame  thy  milk-wann  waten  telJ, 
Wbom  I,  perhaps,  no  n^orp  shall  see,  farewell,  t 

E  e  4  The 

*  This  was  entitled  "  The  Benefit  of  the  anpient  Bathos  of  Buchton^t^ 
which  coreth  iiiost  grievous  Sickness,  never  before  published  ;   coinpile4  b/ 
foka  Jones,  Physition  at  the  King's  Mede,  near  Derby,  &c.  1(71." 
t  Oungh's  Ad^^oDS  to  the  Jpriunoia. 
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The  number  of  visitors  who  sought  health  or  recreation  at  these 
sprinn  continuing  to  increase,  the  hall  became  insufficient  for  their 
accommodation,  and  most  part  or  it  was  taken  down  about  the 
year  1^0;  at  which  time  a  new  and  enlarged  ediAce  was  erected 
on  the  spot  by  William,  third  Earl  of  Devonshire.  This  building 
baying  undergone  various  subsequent  alterations  to  render  it  more 
convenient,  is  still  the  principal  hotel  for  the  reception  of  com* 
pany.  Within  it  ar.e  the  baths,  which  are  five  in  number;  they 
all  adjoin  to  each  other,,  but  are  in  distinct  apartments.  Thegeo- 
tieman's  bath  is  in  a  close  room,  ten  yards  in  length,  and  five  and 
a  half  wide :  along  one  end  and  side  is  a  stone  bench,  for  the  use 
of  the  bathers;  and  at  each  corner  are  steps  leading  intp  the  bath. 
^his  is  twenty- six  feet  and  p  half  long;  twelve  feet^  eight  inchn 

hroa^d  ;  and,  at  a  medium,  four  feet«  seven  niches  deep.     Oo  the 

t  »        .  •  .  '        «.        .  .   »     f    .    ..       •  \  ^ 

south-east  side  is  a  stratum  of  black  limestone,  through  which  the 
two  principal  springs  rise ;  but  the  water  also  bubbles  up  in  various 
lesser  springs,  through  the  chinks  between  the  stones  with  which 
the  bath  is  paved.  In  the  bath  for  ladies^  and  in  that  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  water  issi^es  through  the  crevices  of  the 
floor.  The  two  other  baths  are  private.  The  spring  have  been 
calculated  to  throw  qp  about  sixty  gallons  of  water  every  minttte. 
The  time  requisite  to  fill  the  batjis,  is  two  hours  and  hhy  minutes. 

The  almost  invariable  temperature  of  the  water,  as  it  rises  m 
jthe  baths,  is  82*  of  Farenheit's  thejrraometer ;  but  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Dr«  Pearson,  H  has  been  one  quarter 
of  a  degree  lower.  From  the  analysis  made  by  this  jgeotleouQ, 
it  appears  that  a  gallon  of  the  water,  when  evaporated,  deposits 
sixteen  grains  of  sediment ;  of  this  quantity,  eleven  grains  and  a 
half  were  calcareous  earth,  two  grains  and  a  half  vitriolic  selenite, 
and  one  grain  and  three  quarters  sea-salt.  In  the  analysis  made 
by  Dr.  Percival,  and  Dr.  Higgins,  the  results  were  rather  different : 
the  former  obtained  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  grains  of 
sediment  ;  the  latter,  nearly  etghteen. 

The  bene/icial  tendency  of  the  Buxton  waters  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  gout,  rheumatism^  nephritic,  and  bilious  disor* 

derSf 


oj-as 
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den,  and  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  n/ieo  dranJc  iii 
ao^fj -considerable  quantity,  it  occasions  many  feverish  symptoms, 
and  is  found  to  possess  a  binding  and  beating  qualityl  In  the 
Oiaervatiam  on  Buxton  Jfater,  by  Dr.  Denmian,  pubHstieiii  a  Ifew 
years  ago,  some  judicious  directions,  founded  on  his  own  pracfTce, 
are  given  for  its  use.  lie  considers  it  as  a  more  active  remedy  tha'ii 
is  ^generally,  supposed  ;.  and  not  only  dissuades  from  its  use  in  au 
Inflamipatory  and  feverish  complaints,  but  likewise  limiCs  the  quaa* 
tjty  to  betakf^n,  in  cases  where  its  use  is  emcaaous,  to  amodefatii 

-*  '        *'     ''     '    ^ J    f         .'t^.'ii-    »*»■■;-...       .  :        .'.         ,      ,     . 

gOjTtiop.  *' In  common.'*  he  observes,  *'  two  glasses,  each  of  the 
five,  of  the  third  part  of  a  pint,  are  as  much  as  obght  to  be  drank 
before  breakfast,  at  the  clistance  of  forty  minutes  be,tween  eacH  ; 
aadoQe.or  two  qf  the' same  glasses  between  brcatiast  and'  dinner 
7!fJ!MV?  5^^^^  sul^clent.'*  With  respect  to  bathm}^,  he  recommends 
for  invalids,  the  time  between  breakfast  and  dinner  as  tlEie  mos^ 
proper;  and  directs  that  Jhe  prescribed,  or  usual  exercise,  ihouTa 
be  taken  before  goin^  into  the  bath :  th^  water  iiever  to  bt  Orans 
laijn^ed lately  previous  to  bathing. 

The  water  is  usually  drank  ait  St.  June's  IreU,  a  modern,  but 
elegant  little  building  in  the  antique  style;  where  it  is  conveyecl 
Into  a;,  white  marble  bason,  from  the  original  spring,  through  a 
narrow  grit-stone  channel,  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  on  issuing  into  day,  is  never  more  th^n  three  quarters 
of  a  degree  k>wer  than  in  the  baths  :  its  general  height  is  from  8l| 
to  8U  of  Farenheit.  This  Well  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Severn 
Wmdfirs*  of  the  Peak;  chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the  circumstance, 
)kat  hoMk  hot  and  cold  spring  water  may  be  obtained  withiii  twelve 
loj^lie^ofej^  other,  from  a  double  pump,  situated  on  thebpposite 
lide  of  the  building  to  that  which  contains  the  bason. 

The  Crescent  is  a  very  magnificent  range  of  building,  erected 
iiere  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  within  the  last  twenty  years,  from 
t&e  ykSSgii,  iaa  under  tbe  sujperint'endaAce,  of  the  Architect  C^r. 

It 

*!%•  o^^er  .lepnted  winders  are  Poolr's  Holx,  Ths  Ebbino  an» 
Flowing  Will,  Elobn  Holb,  Mam-Tobb,  or  the  Shivering  IToantuiV 
Tub  Pi  a  a  CaiTebn,  Bod  CuikTB  worth. 
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It  coDStgts  of  jLhree  stones ;  the  lowest  rustic,  forming  a  beautiful 
colonnade,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and  is 
feven  feet  wide  within  the  pillars,  and  eleven  feet  high.  The  * 
divisions  between  the  windows  above,  are  formed  by  Ionic  pilasters, 
vbich  eMeud  to  an  elegant  balustrade  that  skirts  the  whole  front, 
the  span  of  which  is  257  feet.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  neatly  carved  in  stone,  but  surmounted  with  z 
matwal  stag's  antlers.  Each  extremity  of  the  Crescent  contains  an 
hotel:  between  them  are  several  private  lodging*houses,  the  lower 
rooms  of  which  form  a  series  of  shops.  In  the  larger  hotel  is  the 
ball-room,  a  very  elegant  and  well-proportioned  apartment,  with  a 
rich  projecting  cornice,  and  various  appropriate  and  beautiful 
oroarocnts.  The  length  of  this  room  is  seventy-five  feet  and  a  half; 
the  width,  thirty  feet,  two  inches ;  and  the  height,  thirty  feet. 
The  number  of  windows  in  the  whole  Crescent  is  378.  It  it  built 
Trith, grit-stone  obtained  i^ear  the  spot,  and  faced  with  fine  free> 
stone,  procured  from  a  quarry  about  two  miles  distant. 

Near  the  back  of  the  Crescent  are  the  Stables,  an  extensive  pile, 
formings  on  the  oytside,  an  irregular  polygon,  but  having  a  cir- 
cular  area  within,  sixty  yards  in  diameter*  Round  this  is  a  corered 
gallery,  or  ride,  where  the  company  take  exercise  on  horseback, 
when  the  weather  renders  shelter  necessary  :  near  the  stables,  on 
one  side,  is  a  spacious  repository  for  carriages.  These  buildings, 
like  the  Crescent,  were  constructed  at  the  charge  of  his  Grace  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  said  to  have  expended  the  sum  of  130,0001.  ia 
completing  the  whole. 

Besides  the  hall,  and  the  hotels  in  the  Crescent,  one  or  two 
other  spacious  inns  are  open  for  the  reception  of  company ;  but 
those  persons  who  reside  in  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Duke, 
Jiavc  the  privilege  of  bathing   firsL*     The  poor  whd  resort  te 

BoxtoOf 

*  The  charge  for  bfitkipg  at  tho  public  baths,  is  one  shilling  each  time ;  at  the 
priTate  ones,  three  shillings.  The  cxpences  at  the  different  bouses  were  oom- 
peny  are  received  during  the  season,  are  not  materially  difiWrent.  Dinner,  at  the 
vrdinary,  if  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  tea,  one  shilling ;  breakfiist  and  supper. 
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Buxloiiy  on  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  t)^eir  j^ 
rish  and  medical  attendantj  vouching  for  their  being  proper  ob« 
jects  of  charity,  are  admitted  to  partake  the  benefit  of  a  fund 
formed  by  collecting  one  shilling  from  eyery  visitor  who  stays  here 
more  than  a  day.  This  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  necet* 
tary  medicines,  and  supp1}ing  fourteen  indigent  persons  wUh  six 
a  billings  weekly,  for  one  month  ;  they  are  also  permitted  to  bathe, 
gratis. 

During  the  season,  prayers  are  daily  read  in  the  Hall,  the  Chapel 
at  Buxton  being  much  too  small  for  the  company.  The  allowance 
to  the  niiuiscer  is  defrayed  by  subscription.  Formerly  a  lecture 
was  delivered  afler  the  prayers ;  but,  from  the  objections  made  b j 
the  rector  of  the  parish^  this  has  )>een  discontinued.  For  the  bet* 
ter  accommodation  of  the  visitors,  however^  the  Duke  of  Devon7 
shire  has  determined  to  erect  a  new  church  at  a  little  distance,  in  an 
adjoining  parish,. and  workmen  are  now  digging  the  foundations. 

The  amusements  ,of  Buxton  generally  commence  in  June,  and 
conclucle  in  October.  In  these  months  three,  assemblies  are  held 
every  ueek;  Monday  and  Friday  for  an  undress,  and  Wednesday 
for  a  dress  ball..  On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  a  small 
Theatre  is  opened,  neatly  fitted  up,  and  frequented  by  a  respectable 
company  of  players.  An  elegant  card-room,  which  adjoins  the 
ball-room,  is  open  every  evening.  For  the  diversion  of  gentlemens 
a  pack  of  good  harriers  are  kept  by  subscription. 

Opposite  the  front  of  the  Crescent  is  an  eminence  called  the 
SUun-cliftt  or  Hans^liff,  over  the  top  of  which  a  pleasant  walk  has 
been  made.  ««  Here,"  observes  Mr.  Pilkington,  *«  is  a  low,  or  bar- 
row, of  a  different  shape  from  any  which  I  have  seen  in  Derby- 
shire. It  is  long,  narrow  at  the  top,  and  slants  off  at  the  sides  and 
ends :  the  length  at  the  bottom  is  about  fifteen  yards ;  and  the 

breadth 

«n6  sbiHing  and  sixpence  each.  A  single  bed-room  is  half  a  guinea  per  week  ( 
M  doable  ditto,  fourteen  •hillings ;  and  a  aitling-rooin,  according!  to  itsqunliry, 
,  lie.  ftom  twelve  to  sixteen  shillings.  The  subscription  to  the  ball  and  card- 
room  is  one  guinea ;  but  if  t  family,  only  the  two  first  pay  a  guinea  each  -,  the 
fthers,  Itfif  agniiiea  each. 
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Ki^aeKH  s^  j^Mi  itS  Aet^l^t  ii  ii>6i}i  tW  ftltii.  tftis  bar- 
h^i^l^^i^aomp&'leaf'bjrit'aitch  n^^ilyjlk  ^filr'dfs  ii ide ;  and  has  a 
hai^y  about  iilt  ^ardV  in  dliiW^t^iF',  tiiiddni  in  ftep^h,  at  each  end; 
Iftai  tW  sdutft-^efet  iiifd  i'irtfh-lifcit  bbrliefs.**  the  late  ftev,  Mr. 
WS*^a;  rector  WStock^rt,  in  ^  ietleir'  wrifehto  Mr.  fcggc  in  the 
^ea^  1782, ob^scrves,  thai  tHb. remains  6f  ah  ancient  ^tflement,  iup- 
jpbfied  by  him  to  be  Komafii;  \^ere  visible  on  tlils  piece  of  ground.* 

Buxton  is  situated  In  two  parishes ;  but  the  principal  par£  is  a 
fenajiefty  to  feiewefi;  '  Tff^  liUtiiUii  bt  libaiA  ti  abbui  lOO,  chiefly 
^stdhe;  eiaVofinh&b?t^Hiyhddi-e^\;neral^^^  aboiii4od 

The  nufhbei^  of  VlsHort'  ^hb  Sojourn  ftere  cfiirihg  tiie  baltiTng  season 
h  nhtdii^vH ;  bUt,  aithi  f^Wic  iiid  ^rivlde  ifkTging-^uses  cbntaiii 
i'i6comni(kIittioh  /bt  iHioixi  ifOb,  it  may  be  concliided  tliat  upwar& 
tf  (fiU  (jffa'Mity  6t  {>^ns  ire  Si'rinuatfy  entertained;  {Mi^icularJy 
%  8f  1Mb  ^ei'rs,  rii'afijr  of  ihe  company  have  teen  obiiged  to  seSek 
rc^tiftiic^i  vik  th'i  niVgfe\)<iunng  Vniages.  Tiie  pfiiiGipaU  ^c  might 
almost  day  (he  ^>l/^^'(!^i^enclen^e  of"  the  iiihabftan^Sj^  is  oh  i^e  ex* 
jiiindit'dVe'  bf  tfce  cfotf^J  \iho  assenA'ie  here.  SeveraV  shops  for  th« 
xoahiif^ctu'Ve  iiid  iaffeiit'dfharaentsbf  i9uor*spar»  and  afaoaster,  are 
kstabltsh^d  iij  Ihis  vilta'ge.  '^e  nibst  Enished  and  best  assbrtmeot 
Off  Articles'  bythi^  d'<?k:rJptibn  ai*^  exhibited  in  ui^  warehouse  of  Mr, 
S4miiel  Cooler.  T^ie  pface  where  the  crystals,  tfeilomiBaleii  Bux- 
loD  dhimond's,'  dVe'  Ifound,  is  about  two  miles  soiit^-west  troia  the 
-village :  it  is  a  waSte  uneven  piece  ctf  lahd^  several  acres  in  extent, 
ind  c^Uedih!^  tiiiimond kili. 

BetWeeh  one  kndVwo  'nil lei  westward  of  Buxton,  in  the  vast  mass 
of  liniestotoe  >frhicH  ranges  in  this  part  bf  tlfie  county,  is  a  Assure,  or 
caven>,'caIled1'6bLE''s  HoLEi  from  an  ancient  tradition,  that  aa 
dntlaw,  named  Pbble,  once  m'afle  it  his  residence.  Kothing  grand 
libr  plctureaque  marks  the  entrance  into  this  cavity,  neither  does 
its  interior  present  any  of  the  magnificence  which  so  eminently  dis^ 
tin^uishes  the  Peak  Carern,  at  Castleton,  It  opens  with  a  crevice 
ID  low  and  contracted^  that  the  curious  visitant  is  obli|sed  to  pio- 

*  Essay,  &c.  through  tbt  Country  of  the  Csritwii  ph  99^ 
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f^i  ;fi\h  ca^n. jip  a  ytoqiHog  posture  oeajrJy  twcw^y^Ave  yardi, 
yih^n  Xhe  p^sssigp  ^\^pM  into  a  spacious  Yapuitj,  V  Aom  whost 
ip^f  depends  a  quantity  of  ttatflcHU,  produced  by  th?  jdipppings  of 
wfite^  l^idjen  yl}^  qalc^reous  Joa^ter.    JPatt  of  this  substaace  adr 
jhem  to  thf  rc^f,  zp^  ^^s  gradually  tbo^  pepdaqtspiral  mass^ 
called  fttalacUt^^  or  (locally)  water-uie^:  another  pprtion  dfopi$( 
.^yrith  the  wa^^r  to  l,he  .gpupd,  und  ^^t^aching  itself  |o  the  .floor,  is 
.ther/e  deposited^  and  beconp^.thf^  stgfagmifc,  a  juoppy  pass  of  the 
^me  m^t^er.    .Pne,qf;the  formerf  of  .immense  size^  called  the  JFUich 
fifBaam,  occ^zbogiittke  .Jjpidjdle  of  tjbe  c^^y^roj  which  .here  be- 
comes v^ry  ^^rpyi ;  >pt;,  af^er  ji  sbprt  .»pacp,  spreads  again  to  a 
greater  wid^h,  and  co^tinnes  }^g<f  .^p4  .Iq%  ^Ul  we  reach  aoothtr 
.9i^pri^9l^^arg4e  invs  ^.8t/ilact|te,  -^o  whiqh  the  name  Qf  tf^vy$ 
^eenj^Sooft/  PiiUir,  is  a^^ch$d,  £co^,U\e  tradition  of  that  Queen 
hav^i^  ^^de  a.  visit, to  ,^he  c^v^n,  apd  ad/aac^d  .^hus.far  into  Us 
.l^esses^".*  ^t  ^he  pei[iod,s^ej)i:€^sided  at^MXton*    As  this  pillar  cav* 
not  be  passed  withqi^t  ..soqo/e  ^diftculty,  /ew  people  venture  beyond 
It ;  and,  in^ei^,  the  rem^inipg,p^t  of  the  ^c^iv^p  offers  few  objects 
to  repay  .tj^e  ;^igMe  qf  ej^ploring  It.    The  pa^ge  contracts,  an4 
for  9qineyai;ds  itJsnece^ary  to  descend,  by  very  slippery  and  craggy 
.steps.    Havjpg  passed  l!)«se,,the  pa,^h  continues  nearly  on  a  level 
lor  ^igbt^cn^or  twenty  yards,  when  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent 
com|nef}9i?s,  which  leads  to  the  ejctrepJi^  of. the  fissure^  through  ^le 
JSyt  <^Aaijihxmj9  N/x#<,  a  narrow  strait,  Ijeyoqd  which,  the  steep- 
ness of^^^e  way  is  only  tp  be  siiriiiounted  by  clambering  oyer  irr^ 
pillar  masses  of  rock.     The  cavern  tcnfti/iates  at  abogt  ninetyfive 
yardt  beyond  tKc  Qiwcn  of  ScQts*  Pillar:  near  the  end  isan^aper- 
ture  through  a.projection  of  the  rock,  behind  which  a  candje  is  gp- 
.nerally  placed  when  any  person  has  veijtured  to  the  extremity : 
this,  wben.^een  from,  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  appears  l>keadim 
star.     Qn.rieturning,  the  stranger  is  conducted  by  a  waj  th^t  passes 
underneath  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road  by  which  he  enter^. 
In  one  pan  of  this  pa99iage  is  a  fine  spring  Qf  transparent  water. 
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The  tarioQS  masses  of  stalaetitic  matter  th&t  are  met  with  in  tliit 
excavation^  and  distingQished  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
objffcts  they  are  fancied  to  resemble.  Poole's  Saddle,  his  Turtle, 
and  his  If^ooUack,  the  Idon,  the  Lad*/'s  Toilet,  PiUion,  and  Curtain, 
and  a  variety  ot  other  appellations  bestovred  from  a  real  or  supposed 
likeness  to  the  things  themselres,  are  all  pointed  out  by  the  guides, 
ivho  hav)ng  the  names  by  lote,  attend  very  little  to  the  resem- 
blance. The  forms  of  these  masses  are,  indeed,  continually  vary- 
ing from  the  depositions  left  by  the  water,  which  constantly  perco* 
lates  through  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  rock.  The  money  given 
by  visitants  is  divided  among  tea  aged  women,  who  reside  here, 
Sind  act  as  guides  by  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  the  ground  belongs.  Some  of  them  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
hibit the  wonders  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  as  the  old  ladies 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  each  other's  receipts,  the  spectator  hat 
generally  three  or  four  attendants  more  than  are  necessary.  The 
extent  of  the  cavern  does  not  exceed  500  yards. 

The  limestone  in  this  neighbourhood  is  of  several  kinds,  though 
chiefly  applied  to  the  making  of  lime,  many  hundred  tons  of 
which  are  here  burnt  annually.  The  workmen  and  their  fismnies* 
like  the  Troglodytes  of  old>  reside  in  caves;  for  any  other 
name  would  be  ill-adapted  to  describe  their  habitations,  which 
are  scooped  out  of  the  hillocks,  or  small  mounts,  formed  with 
the  refuse  from  the  linaekilns*  The  crust  of  these  heaps  of 
rubbish  having  been  consolidated  by  time' and  the  weather,  is 
now  impervious  to  the  rain;  and  being  left  of  sufficient  thick* 
ness,  forms  a  substantial  roof.  £acli  habitation  contains  two  or 
three  rooms  ;  but  few  have  any  other  light  than  is  admitted  through 
the  chimney  and  doorway.  "  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  whole," 
observes  an  intelligent  foreigner,  '«  that  when  the  workmen  de- 
scend into  their  caves,  at  the  time  of  repast,  and  a  stranger  sees  so 
many  small  columns  of  smoke  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  he  Ima* 
gines  hiiiisell  in  the  midst  of  a  village  in  Lapland."*    The  name 
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by  vhichthis  series  of  jnole-h ills  is  distinguished,  is  the  jissHil' 
iocks. 

The  Marvel  Stonee,  a  natural  curiosity,  to  which  probably.  Dr. 
Stukeley  alluded  when  he  mentions  having  heard  of  what  appeared 
to  him. a  Druidical  work  near  Hope,  is  situated  about  ttiree  miles 
from  Buxton,  and  two  from  Chapel-in-the-Frith,  in  a  pasture  oo  the 
right  of  the  road.    **  It  is  a  rock  of  about  280  feet  long,  and  SO 
broad  at  the  widest  part ;  but  does  not  any  where  rise  more  than 
three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  face  of  it  is  deeply 
indented  with  innumerable  channels,  or  gutters,  of  various  length, 
breadth,  shape,  and  depth ;  from  nine  inches  to  thirty  feet  long  ; 
from  five  inches  to  five  feet  wide.    There  are  also  a  great  number 
of  holes;  some  round,  some  of  an  irregular  shape,  from  the  size  of 
a  small  bason  to  that  of  a  large  kettle.    The  channels,  or  gutters, 
generally  run  north  and  south :  but  none  of  them  go  quite  across 
the  stone :  there  is  always  some  seam  or  ridge  in  the  rock,  termi- 
nating the  channel;  and  in  a  few  inches  another  channel  com- 
mences, which  is  also  crossed  by  another  seam  or  ridge.    These 
seams,  or  ridges,  are  from  four  inches,  to  four  feet  broad ;  but  thef« 
can  hardly  be  found  four  feet  square,  without  a  hole  or  a  channel. 
The  stone  is  not  jointed,  or  of  a  loose  kind,  but  one  hard,  firm  rock. 
At  the  east  and  west  ends  are  a  great  number  of  Irregularly  shaped 
stones,  standing  a  few  inches  from  each  other;  the  Interspae^ 
filled  with  earth :  perhaps,  if  the  eartb  was  removed,  it  would  be 
found,  that  these  are  parts  of  the  same  rock.    The  whole  Is  Cer- 
tainly the  work  of  nature.*^ 

Three  miles  north-west  of  Baxton,  near  the  northern  ej^tfctnlty 
of  an  eminence  called  Combe-Moss,  are  some  ancient  military  works, 
consisting  of  two  deep  trenches,  which  run  parallel  to  eath  other  to 
an  extent  of  about  200  yards.  That  which  lies  Aear^t  to  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  is  carried  down  the  declivity  by  two  traverses,  ^nd 
reaches  to  the  distance  of  c  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it  is  also  much  widec 
than  the  othcr.f 
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Fiwe  ntleft  tont^  of  Buxton,  near  the  little  village  of  WormhilT^ 
k  a  most  romantic  and  deep  hollow,  where  the  river  Wye  flows 
.  leneatb  a  stupendous  mass  of  rock,  called  Chee  Tor,  that  rises 
perpendicularly  from  the  bottom  of  the  dale  to  the  height  of  nearly 
400  feet.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  here  confined  between  vast 
rocks  of  limestone,  which  seem^  from  their  general  correspondence 
of  situation  and  form,  to  have  been  once  united.  In  some  parts 
they  are  partially  covered  with  brush-wood,  nut-trees,  and  moun* 
iain-ash ;  in  others  they  are  totally  naked,  precipitous,  and  impend- 
ing. The  chasm  runs  in  a  direction  so  nearly  circular,  that  the 
sublime  Chee  Tor,  and  its  dependant  masses  of  rock,  are  almost  in- 
sulated by  the  river  which  laves  their  feet.  Its  length,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  possesses  any  considerable  beauty,  is  between  6ve  and  six 
hundred  yards;  a  distance  which  presents  several  jpicturesque  and 
interesting  views.  Some  plantations  on  the  neighbouring;  hei|dttv 
increase  the  general  effect  of  the  scenery.  Near  the  bottom  iff 
steep  descent,  that  leads  to  this  spot  from  the  village,  is  ^jM/^ 
spring,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of  water  flows  into  the  ^gg* 
About  midway  up  the  acclivity,  the  limestone  stratum  f^^^iijf 
to  a  mass  of  toadstone  of  considerable  extent,  above  which  ^fl^pf* 
stratum  of  limestone  occurs.  .  ^ 

At  Tunsted,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Tidcswell,  was  1 
the  year  171(^,  the  celebrated  James  Bkishley,  whose 
rior  iud^ment  in  planning  canals,  and  ability  in  overcoming  i 
difficulty  that  occurred  to  impede  their  progress,  will  ever 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  oi  inland  navigatioo. 
father  possessed  a  small  freehold ;  but  a  destructive  partiff 
£eld  amusements  having  obliged  him  to  alienate  ^is  property 
son's  education  was  neglected,  and  the  latter  reduced  to  coa|d| 
to  support  the  family  hy  the  lowest  occupations  of  rustic 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  youn^  ^rindley  apprenticed  hims«lf-lj 
mill-wright,  named  Bennet,  who  resided  at  Maccles(iddaii|i 
Cheshire.  Here  his  mechanical  genius  began  to  display  itis^ 
and  he  executed  several  ingenious  pieces  of  work  without  having, 
had  any  previous  instruction.  His  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  mechanism  continuing  to  increase,  he  introduced  several  Im- 
t  provementt 
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^rovemtatt  into  hk  bmincss;  these  performances  obtained  bitn 
celebrity;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  servitude,  fals  master  en- 
tnisted  the  management  of  his  trade  to  the  youthful  artist^  whose 
attention  was  rewarded  bj  continned  success. 

Some  years  ailerwards  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and, 
by  Tariotts  new  and  ingenious  contrivances,  greatly  extended  his 
leputatioo.     In  the  year  1759  be  was  employed  to  erect  a  water- 
engine  of  extraordinary  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  somfc 
coal  mines  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Clifton,-  In  Lancashire.     In 
the  progrea  of  this  nndertaking,  he  evinced  the  possession  of  those 
peculiar  abilities  through  which  he  ultimately  became  eminent^  by 
driving  a  tunnel  through  a  rock  nearly  600  yards  in  length,  to  con* 
Tey  a  stream  of  water  from  the  river  Irwelli  lor  the  purpose  of  turn* 
ing.  a  wheel  fixed  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
"  la  1755  he  was  employed  to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  a  silk- 
mill  at  Congleton ;  and  a  person  who  was  engaged  to  make  other 
parts  of  the  machinery,  and  to  superintend  the  whole,  proving  inca»' 
pable  of  completing  the  work,  the  business  was  entirely  committed 
to  Brindley ;  who  not  only  executed  the  original  plan  in  a  masterly 
manner,  but  made  many  curbus  and  valuable  improvements,  as 
well  in  the  construction  of  the  engine  itself,  as  in  the  making  the 
wheels  and  pinions  belonging  to  it    About  this  time,  also,  the  mills 
for  grinding  flints  in  the  Staffordshire  pbtteifies  raceived  several  im- 
provements from  his  ingenuity. 

'*  In  the  year  1750,  he  undertook  to  erect  a  steamrengtne,  upon  » 
new  plan,  at  Newcastle  under  Line;  and  was  for  a  time  very 
intent  upon  a  variety  of  contrivances  for  improving  this  useful 
piece  of  mechanism.  But,  from  these  designs  he  was,  happily  for 
the  public^  called  away,  to  take  the  lead  in  what  the  event  bas 
proved  to  be  a  national  concern  of  high  importaAce«^the  project- 
tog  of  the  system  of  Canal  naoigatian.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
{to  xtikaae  patronage  the  subsequent  success  qfthis  system  is  inam^ 
testMy  ozvifigj  hud  formed  a  design  of  carrying  a  canal  from  his 
coal  works  at  Worsley,.to  Manchester,  and  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
puution  of  Mr.  Brindley,  to  consult  him,  as  to  the  most  judicious 
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ma^t^f  excculuig  U;  aod  htWng  ihe  tsgacily  to  coBCcsKe,  and 
9^reQglb.Qf  mine)  to  confide  in,  tine  ocigioal  «o4  commaivHog  ftbili* 
ti«s  of  .tJ)i»  telf^aiigbt  geoiii3>  be  cpmmUted  toliiip  tiw  fnaoagenettt 
of  the  arduous  undertaking* 

f^  In  tbe  progress  of  this  enierpri«e,  Mrhiqh  ms  ittMidMt  vith 
^nipleiie  success,  l^r.  Briodiey  piDJected*  and  udopteii  ibose  le«<ir 
ing  prioctpJes  6>T  the  execution  of  these  kiod  of  warl»»  vbidi  be 
ey^r  alierwMds  adhered  to,  and  in  which  he  has  b«cn  imiialcd  bjr 
aji  sqcceeding  artjats.  To  preserve,  as  much  as  possible^  the  Irrd 
of  bis  canals,-  and  to  avoid  the  mixture  and  iateffrnenfle  qf  a^  »&*• 
iui^l  stceams,  were  objects  at  whiob  he  c«nslantl.y  aiine^  To  aer 
oomplisb  these,  neither  labor  nor  expenoe  were  s;pared ;  ^d  hi» 
genius  seen^  ^  deliglit  in  ovettoming  ali  ohsiacks,  by  tke  discos 
yery  of  new  and  extraordinary  oootrivaaces. 

**  The  most  experienced  engineers,  upojn  Ibrmtf  ayateoi^  were 
•maied  and  confounded  atbia  pngccf  of  aqueduct  iindgca  over 
navigable  rivers,  mounds  across  deep  valUesy  and  aubtervaneQus 
tunnels ;  nor  could  tbey  believe  in  the  practil^bi^y  of  some  of 
these  schemes,,  ti^  they  saw  them  effceted.  In  the  execution,  tbt 
ideas  be  fialtoifed  were  all  his  own ;  and  the  niiiuiilest»  as  w«U  as 
the  greatest  of  the  expedients  be  employed,  horo  the  stamp  <tf  otiglr 
nallty. 

^^  Every  nan  of  genius  la  an  enthusiasts  Mr.  Bcin^ky  waji  an 
enthusiast  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  e§nal  navigatioM  above 
those  of  riveir:  and  this  triumph  of  ait  aver  natuce,  led  him  to 
view«  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  the  wdndiag  stream  in  wU^  the 
lover  of  rural  beau^  so  muckdelighAi.  Thi^  seolment  ^  is  said 
to  have,  expressed  in  a  ftrikittg  mannec  9lt  an  examinaUfm  betee  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whi;n»  o.  being, a^ped*  filer 
lie  had  made  some  ooptemptnous  remarks  relative  ta  civecs.  what 
he  conceived  they  were  created  fatl  he  aoawtred,  **  Tojtcdmp^ 

"  After  the  suoc^ft|l  ezeeution  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater't 
eanal  to  the  Mersey,  Mr.  Bondley  was  emfiipyed  in  the  rcvivM 
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4tugn  of  catryiog  a  oaiUi  fhmi  thft  nf«r  to  tbeTrefettimmfb  tht 
otiAtiief  oi  Cfattler  tad  Stafford.  This  undcrttkiBg  vat  com^ 
iMBOod  in  tte  ^fcar  I7#6|  aodf  Iron  the  gnat  ideat  it  .apahed  ift 
the  miDd  of  ila  oonductor,  af  a  scheme  af  tnlaad  osrigatioDi  laMdl 
tkoM  ooaaact  all  the  internal  parts  of  England  wkb  eaek  oti^r, 
and  wkh  the  priacipal  tea^ports,  by  means  of  branched  frbm  thil 
naio  staoi^  he  gave  it  the  erophatkal  name  of  tbe  G^ofti  rndiit. 
in  exacoting  this^  he  waa  called  upon  to  employ  all  the  lesouvces  of 
his  iBventiany  oa  acoosaft  of  the  ineqoaKty  and  varloas  aature  of  the 
gfonad  Ui  be  eat  tbtooghx  in  ptrticular,  the  hill  of  Hare-CasCle 
(which  was  oaly  to  be  pasted  by  a  tWRncJ  of  great  Itngth,  bored 
thaoiBgb  strata  of  dlfieseat  oonsiBtency»  and  some  of  them  mere 
qfttldEsaad)  proved  to  be  a  most  difficult  and  expentlve  obafacle, 
whioh»  however,  he  completdy  sumountad,  YiMt  this  was  cat^ 
ryiog  on,  a  btaodi  ffom  the  Grand  Trunk,  to  join  the  Severn  near 
Bevdftey,  was  committed  to  his  manageaaent,  and  Imshed  ia  1T79; 
He  was  also  coaoemed  te  tlie  pnyedioa  and  csecalkm  of  many 
ethers;  and,  indeed,  tbefewas  scarcely  any  design  of  canal  irnv^ 
gation  set  on  foot  in  tUs  kingdom  dvrlog  the  latter  yeartof  his  IWti 
h  which  be  was  net  caosalted,  and  the  ptan  of  wbiirh  he  did  itot 
either  ontiiely  ibrm^  or  revise  aad  improve. 

"  The  attention  and  appUcation  which  all  his  varioua  and  eom^ 
pKcatad  amplaymencs  lequlred,  piobabty  shortened  hit  ifayt ;  at 
the  dumber  of  his  undertaMiigs,  iu  some  degree,  impaired  his  ute^ 
fiilnett.  He  fell  into  a  kind  of  chronic  fever,  which,  afeer  conCino* 
log  tome  years  with  bat  little  mtermissioo,  at  length  wore  out  hH 
ftame,  and  put  a  peitedto  hit  life  on  September  the  twenty-sevehth^^ 
1779,' In  the  My-silxth  year  of  hit  age.  He  was  buried  at  New 
Chapel,  in  Staflbrdshire^ 

«•  In  appearance  aad  manners,  as  weH  as  acquirements,  Mr. 
Briiidley  was  a  mere  peatant.  Unlettered,  and  rude  in  speech, 
it  was  easier  for  him  to  devise  means  fer  executing  a  dasigo,  thai^ 
to  coaanHHiieale  hit  ideat  conoeraliig:  It  to  othersi  Formed  by 
Aatnre  for  the  professiov  he  assumed,  it  was  there  alone  tiiat  iio 
w<a8  ia  fcit  proper  eleflmnt ;  and  so  occupied  was  bit  miad  witk 
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kh  Imstnetty  that  he  was  incapable  of  relaxing  in  any  of  the  • 
mon  amvsenientt  of  life.  As  he  had  not  the  ideas  of  other  men  i» 
•sstst  him,  whenever  a  point  of  difficulty  in  oontrivance  oocnmd^ 
H  was  his  custom  to  retire  to  his  bed,  where,  in  perfect  lolitode,  ht 
would  lie  one,  two,  or  three  days,  pondering  the  subject  la  hit 
mind,  till  the  requisite  expedient  had  presented  itself.  This  is  that 
iNiie  inspiration  which  poets  have  almost  exclusively  arrogated  to 
themselves,  but  which  men  of  original  genius,  in  every  walk,  are 
Actuated  by,  when,  from  the  operation  of  the  mind,  acting  upon  i^> 
self,  without  the  intrusion  of  foreign  notions,  they  create  and  invent 
A  remarkably  retentive  memory  was  one  of  the  essential  qualities 
which  Mr.  Brindley  brought  to  his  mental  operations.  This  enaUed 
him  toexecute  all  the  parts  of  the  most  complex  machine  in  due  order* 
without  any  help  of  models  or  drawings,  provided  he  had  once 
settled  the  whole  plan  in  his  mind.  In  his  calculations  of  the 
powers  of  machines,  he  followed  a  plan  peculiar  to  himself;  but, 
indeed,  the  only  one  he  could  follow  without  instruction  in  the  rules 
o(  art.  He  would  wprk  the  question  some  time  in  his  head,  and 
then  set  down  the  result  in  figures:  then  taking  it  up  in  this  stage, 
he  would  proceed  by  a  mental  operation  to  another  result;  and 
thus  he  would  go  on  by  jrtages,  till  the  whole  was  finished;  making 
use  of  figures  only  to  mark  the  several  results  of  his  operations. 
But  though,  by  the  wonderful  powers  of  native  genius,  be  was  thus 
enabled  to  get  over  his  want  of  artificial  method  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  when  his  concerns  became  ex* 
tremely  complicated,  with  accounts  of  various  kinds  to  keep,  and 
caloulatlons  of  all  sorts  to  form,  he  oould  not  avoid  that  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  which,  a  readiness  in  the  processes  carried  on 
by  pen  and  paper  can  alone  obviate.  Hjs  estimates  of  expence 
have  generally  proved  wide  of  reality ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
better  qualified  to  have  been  the  contriver  than  the  manager  of  a 
great  design.  His  moral  qualities  were  highly  respectable.  He 
was  far  above  envy  and  jealousy,  and  freely  communicated  his  im- 
provements  to  persons  capable  of  receiving  and  executing  them ; 
taking  a  liberal  satisfaction  In  forming  a  new  generation  of  engi* 

-  .  .  neen. 
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Been,  able  to  proceed  with  the  great  plans  in  the  success  of  which 
lie  was  so  deeply  interested.  His  integrity,  and  regard  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  his  employers,  were'  unimpeachable.  In  fine,,  the  name 
of  BriKdlby  will  ever  keep'a  place  among  that  small  number  of 
mortals,  who  fbrm  eras  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  they  devote 
themselves,  by  a  large  and  durable  extension  of  its  limits.''* 

Id  the  second  volume  of  the  "  View  of  Derbyshire,**  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  monunienf,  which  Mr.  Fifkington  imagines  to 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  the  j^rbonhw  near  Newhaven,  are 
mentioned  as  being  situated  near  thesauth*west  side  of  Peak-Forest.f 
The  extent  of  the  area,  he  observes,  "  is  forty-eight  yards  from 
east  to  west,  and  fifty-six  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  width  of 
the  ditch  is  about  six  yards ;  and  the  height  of  the  bank  is  the  same; 
but  its  breadth  at  the  base  is  twelve  yards.  Through  the  openings 
to  the  north  and  south  a  wall  has  been  carried  ;  and  the  west  dWU 
sion  of  the  area  has  been  ploughed  and  sown  with  corn.  All  the 
stones,  excepting  one,  are  removed." 

On  the  Peak  Forest,  between  Buxton  and  the  Ebbing  and  Flow- 
ing Well  at  Barmour,  are  numerous  Limestone  guarries,  which  oo 
cupy  an  extent  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Here  many  workmen  are  constantly 
employed  in  boring  the  rocks,  abd  shattering  them  into  pieces  by 
the  exploaion  of  gunpowder.  From  the  quarries  a  Raii*xoay  extends 
to  Chapel-in-the-Frith,  where  an  iivciined  plane  has  been  formed 

Ff3  on 

*  Aikln*t  Descrtptioa  of  the  Coantry  round  Moiichcsler. 

t  It  should  be  obiierved  that  this  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  * 
(forib^fly*  covered  with  trees,)  as  well  as  of  a  small  village,  in  the  Peak.  The 
Ibrmer  ia  the  sense  in  whiefa  it  is  used  in  the  text.  The  forest  was  ancieutly 
called  Dt  •/<«  Feeec,  and  included  the  parislies  of  Castleion,  Hope,.CI)ap«l, 
Of  Boden,  and  GloMiop,  ip  this  count j ;  and  Mottram  in  Loni^dendale,  in  the 
county  of  Clieshire.  It  w.as  stqcked  with  red  deer,  which,  by  tradition,  are 
reported  to  have  sometimes  traversed  the  country  so  low  as  Ashford.  Most 
of  the  deer  perished  in  a  great  snow  about  the  time  of  James  the  First,  or  the 
begmnina  of  the  reign  of  Eruabeth.  Many  petrified  horns  have  been  found 
ia  the  limestone  tracts. 
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00  ikt  side  of  a  niouqtaia»  to  convey  the  Mmestoiie  to  tiie  If enchtt- 
ter  canal.  The  velocity  with  which  the  loaded  cartf  deKeod  ift  le- 
guUUed  by  roedmnical  principles. 

TitE  £siiv G  AMP  Flowihg  Well  is  utuated  nearly  nidwsy 
between  Chapel-in-the-Fritti  aodTidesweU,  eleae  to  the  soutii  dde 
of  the  tvcnpike  road,  and  immediately  under  a  sleep  hiil»  vhidi 
rises  U>  the  height  of  more  than  one  knndred  leet  The  Welt  ii 
merely  a  small  pool,  of  an  irregylar  form,  but  nearly  appnacbing 
to  a  square,  from  two  fto  three  feet  deep,  and  about  six  or  sevca 
yards  if  width.  The  motion  of  the  water*  from  which  it  has  ob» 
tained  its  name,  is  by  no  means  regular,  but  seems  to  depend  on 
the  qu^tity  of  rain  whicb  falls  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  yctr* 
In  very  dry  seasons,  it  has  sometimes  ceased  to  flow  for  two,  thrse« 
or  four  weeks  together ;  and  several  instaacea  of  tbis  kind  ksf e 
been  observed  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years^  Sometimes  tt 
flows  only  once  in  twelve  hours;  but  at  others,  eiwry  hour;  and  in 
very  wet  weather,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  within  that  time.  Whea 
it  first  begins  to  rise,  the  current  caA  only  be  perceived  by  the  iIdv 
movement  of  the  blades  of  grass,  or  other  light  bodies  that  float 
upon  the  surface ;  yet,  before  the  expiration  of  a  minute,  the  water 
issues  in  considerable  quantityi  with  a  guggling  noiie,  from  asrcnl 
unall  apertures  on  the  south  and  west  sides*  The  iafeerval  of  tisse 
betwixt  tbe  ebbing  and  flowing  is  pot  always  the  tame;  and,  of 
course,  the  quantity  of  water  it  discharget  at  different  periods  mnit 
also  vary.  In  October,  1802,  after  a  few  showery  days,  it  flowed 
and  ebbed  once  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  whole  time 
it  continued  to  Bow  was  four  minutea  and  a  half.  In  this  space  it 
rose  more  than  five  inches;  and  would  probably  have  been  three 
times  that  height,  if  the  water  had  been  confimed ;  but  as  one  side 
of  the  pool  is  lower  than  the  other,  the  water  folk  into  a  ditch  that 
skirts  the  road.  Having  ceased  to  flow,  it  remained  a  fow  seooodf 
stationary,  and  then  began  to  mn  back.  The  retrogade  motion 
continued  nearly  three  minutes,  when  the  Well  assumed  its  former 
quiescent  tate. 

This  curious  phenomenon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satis» 

factoiily 


hCtox'iXf,  explained^  a$  t)ie  principlf»  on  which  M»o.  Sjr^bon  tet»» 
yrijll  oalj  j^fcopatjor  the  \atfirt9iiicfiitjie(wing  of  the  valcr)  tht 
cause  of  its  ebbing  being  atiil  unresolved.  The  opioion  of  a  tiScoM 
Sjphoni  as  ingieoiously  adTanced  by  a  modern  traveller,*  ivhicb 
begiip.to  act  only  when  the  water  rises,  or  is  near  its  height,  aeciK) 
incopsktejit  \vitU  the  appearances  at  the  Well; -as  the  water  coBti« 
nues  to  tfM  fqr,  Mxty  or  eighty  seconds  after  its  decrease  hat*  left  a 
sufficient  opening  fur  the  adniisHon  of  the  oir  into  the  supposed  rH 
i^yoir  in  Ih?  hi)l;  ^cimittm^  the  existence  of  one  nalurwl  Syphon, 
n^a^we  not.  account  for  the  return  of  the  water,  by  supposing  nt 
interior  favit;y,pp  a  leif^l^  somewhat  lower  than  the  pasKiges  which 
^mmunicate  with  tiie  NVell,  having  a  distinct  outlet*  hut  loo  cooi- 
tracted  U)  give  isqie.to  all  the  water  that  flows  from  the  Syphov,- 
The  overplus  ^'iU,. in  consequence,  be  discharged  ioto  the  WeUy 
where  it  finds  vent,  and  flows  out  till  the  Syphon  has  ceased  to  aetf. 
Yi^h^fi^  thi$  happens,  the  interior  cavity,  no  iooger  receif ing -  mOre 
water  than  its  c^iHipct  apf  rture  can  carry  off,  begins  Ko  enipty,  add 
reviving  bsvch  tha^  portion  of  th^  wat^r .  frona  the  Weil  whioh  lle» 
above  Ihe  level  of  the  eonstnunicating  passages*  discharges  itby  itf 
own  outlet? 

CHAPEI^IN-THE-FRfrU. 

is  a  small,  but  neat  town,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high 
convex  hill,  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  concave, 
formed  by  the  mountains  at  this  extremity  of  the  county.  The 
Church  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  which  time  the  soil  belonged  to  the  King,  as  appears 
from  a  presentation  made  by  virtue  of  a  commission  ad  quod 
damnum.  The  east  end  was  lengthened  some  years  ago,  at  the 
expcncc  of  Mrs.  Bower,  whose  daughter  bec^ueathed  her  harpsi* 

Ff4.  cord 

-  *  See  an  origtoa!  *'  Joomal  of  a  Tbrre  Weeks'  Tour  through  Derbyshire 
to  the  lAkesj"  by  a  Gentjeman  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  published  us 
^he  Fifth  Volome  of  MaTor's  Britbh  Tourist. 
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cord  to  the  chiireh/ with  a  salary  of  about  tveoty  pounds  yearly  fbf 
a  person  to  play,  and  find  coals  to  air  it  Tbe  inhabitants  art 
chiefly  supported  by  the  inanuteture  of  cotton. 

HAvriBLD  is  a  long  straggling  village  on  the  nad  between 
Chapel-in-the- Firth  and  Glossop,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fine 
stream  of  water.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  ciothteiv ;  though, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  trade,  many  of  them  obtain  em* 
ploymeot  in  that  business. 

CRARL8SwoaTH»  another  scattered  village  of  considerable  ex* 
tent,  is  bvUt  on  the  acclivity  of  CharUttvorth  Nidk,  a  name  given  to 
a  range  of  the  highest  hills  in  this  part  of  Derbyshire.  Both  the 
siae  aod  population  of  this  place  have  been  much  increased  of  late 
yearsi  through  the  spreacfing  of  the  cotton  workfe.  About  one  or 
two  miles  southward  are  collieries  which  supply  fuel  to  several  of 
the  villages  in  this  district. 

•  In  the  towirahlp  of  Gamesley,  north  of  Charlesworth,  are  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  station,  calledM^LAKOBA  Castlb,  which,  from  its 
appearance,  and  an  inscription  fioutid  there,  seems  to  have  been 
Koinan;  though  no  writer,  previous  to  the  fate  Rev.  Mr.  Watson, 
has  ever  mentioned  it  as  made  by  that  people.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  gentleman's  description,  inserted  in  the  third  VO' 
lume  of  the  Archaeologia, 

"  It  is  situated,  like  many  Roman  stations,  on  moderately 
elevated  ground,  within  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  i|as 
well  supplied  with  good  water.  Very  fortunately  the  plough  has 
not  defaced  it  so  that  the  form  cannot  be  mistaken:  the  ram- 
parts, which  have  considerable  quantities  of  hewn  stones  in  them, 
st!»em  to  be  about  three  yards  broad.  On  two  of  the  tides  were 
ditches,  of  which  part  remains;  the  rest  is  filled  up:  on  the 
other  sides  there  are  such  declivities  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  this  kind  of  defence.  On  the  north-east  side,  between  the 
station  and  the  water,  great  numbers  of  stones  lie  promiscuously, 
both  above  and  under  grouml:  there  is  also  a  subterraneous 
stream  of  water  here,  and  a  large  bank  of  earth,  which  run* 
from  the  station  to  the  river.  It  seems  very  plain,  that  on  thi* 
and   the  north-west  side  have  Le^n  many  buildings;  and  these 

are 
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we  the  only  places  where  they  could  safely  stand,  because  of  the 
declirify  between  them  and  the  tvro  rivers.  The  extent  of  this 
station  is  aboot  122  yards  by  1 12.  The  four  gates,  or  openings. 
Into  it  are  exceedingly  visible ;  as  is  also  the  foundation  of  a  build* 
ing  within  the  area,  about  twenty.five  yards  square,  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  presort tun.^ 

This  fort  was  an  obloog  square,  the  angles  facing  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  north-west  and  north-east  sides  having  the  river 
Mersey  flowing  within  one  or  two  furlongs  of  the  walls.  The  wall 
encompassing  the  area  was  about  three  yards  in  thickness;  that 
which  bounded  the  pratorium,  about  one  yard  and  a  half.  Within 
the  area,  pieces  of  broken  swords  have  been  found ;  and  very  near 
the  east  angle,  a  stone  about  sixteen  inches  h>ng,  and  twelve 
broad,  (now  in  the  wall  of  a  firm  house,)  was  discovered,  with  an 
inscription  on  it  in  Roman  characters,  partly  abbreviated*  This 
Mr.  Watson  reads  thus:  CohortU  prinut  fii'irian&nM  Ctnturio 
f^aletius  Fitalii :  and  concludes,  that  Melandra  was  a  sister  fort  to 
that  at  Manchester,  which,  he  observes,  was  gardsoned  by 
another  part  of  the  Frisian  cohort.  Eleven  square  pieces  of  in- 
closed  ground,  adjoining  to  this  fort,  are  called  the  CoHle'carrt. 

Glossop  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  rising  bank  in  one 
of  the  deepest  vallies  in  the  Peak.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  several  factories  being 
established  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  Church  is  an  ancient  builds 
ing.  Within  it  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Hague,  Esq.  of  Park  Hall,  near  Hayfield,  who 
acquired  considerable  property  by  persevering  industry ;  and  be- 
queathed the  annual  interest  of  lOOOl.  for  ever,  towards  clothing 
twenty- four  poor  men  and  women,  out  of  the  eight  townships  of 
Glossop-Dale :  above  the  tablet,  is  a  fine  marble  bust  of  Mr* 
Hague,  executed  by  Bacon. 

Among  the  sequestered  vallies  in  this  quarter  of  the  county,  is 
the  pleasant  Ed  a  lb,  where,  secluded  in  the  bosom  of  the  moon* 
tains  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  enjoy 
all  the  quiet  and  security  which  pervaded  the  happy  valley  of 
Rasselas.  The  Dale  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  better  cultivated 
f  than 
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than  most  others  Ld  the  i egioos  of. the  Peak :  the  bottom  is  eoUvened 
hy  a  little  rivulet»  which  Aows  near  the  village  of  Edale^  and  aids, 
by  its  motioo,  the  operations  of  a  cotton  factory,  established  at  a 
]ittle  distance*  Various  other  dales  branch  off  frqm  this  to  an  ex- 
tensive tract,  called  tlie  U^oodUinds  qf  Derkysfdre,.  the  upper  parts 
of  which  display  some  fine  oak,  fir,  and  Jarch  tre^s. .  The  ground 
of  the  Woodiands  mostly  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by 
whose  direction  tj^e  plough  has  been  introduced,  and  many  acres 
brought  into  oultivdUon* . 

Mr.  Bray^  who  has.  described  this  neighbourhood  in  hisToor 
through  Derbyshire,  observe?,  that  a  lajge  stone*  lying  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  village,  ^as.removed  some. years  ago, 
and  tliak  under  il^  fiflecn  or  six^ea  Acddf  were  found,  about  two 
inches  in  diainetef,^  ^^4  the  tluok^^  of  the  stem  of  a  large  tobacco 
pipe:  one  was  of  ai^ber,  the.^est  of  jg^ss ;  some  bla<^k  and  white, 
otl«eis  of  difierentxotors.  These^  he  imagines,,  to  have  been  amup 
lets  used  by  the  Druids* 

This  gentleman  has  also  mentioned  a  pile  of  unhewn  masses  of 
stone  called  a  Druid's  Jiiar,  which  stood  in  a  rough  heathy  pas* 
turc,  named  Nether* Moor,  oi^  the  summit  of  a  hill,  but  was  destroy 
ed  some  years  ago,  fji^r  t)ie  sake  of  the  stope.  "  The  altar  w^s  cir. 
Gular,  about  sixty-si^  feet  diamete^,  composed  of  rough  stone  of  va« 
rioos  siaes^  rudely  pihsd  M)gether,  without  mortar  or  cement,  la  the 
form  of  a  haycock,  al^Hit  eighteen  feet  perpendicular  height.  The 
top  was  boilow,  ip  the  form  of  a  bason,  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
six  foet  in  diameter :  the  stofie  on  the  iosicle  of  this  bason  vras  black, 
and  much  burned,  as  if  large  fires  ha^  often  been  made  in  it.^  •  Mr. 
Pilkingtou  has  observed  on  this  passage,  that  heaps  of  stone,  of  a 
similar  appearance,  are  too  common  In  this  part  of  the  country  to 
be  suppost^d  Druidical  altars;  and  that,  on  Stanwich  Top,  there 
are  at  least  three  of  this  kind. 

The  immediate  approach  to  Castleton^  by  the  road  across 
the  mountains  from  Chapel-in-the-Frith,  is  by  «  a  steep  descent, 
called  the  IVinneU,  or  Wind-gates,  from  the  stream  of  air  that 
always  sweeps  through  the  chasm.  This  road  Is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  carried  on  in  a  winding  direction,  in  order  tp  render  the  na 

tural 
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<w»^!<>WlKMy  «f  t^  grauDd  panajbleby  jcarfiagefl.  Happy  was 
the  imaginatios  that  fint  suggested  its  aame^  ThegaUi  orportaUi^ 
tkfp/i^;  sioccw  wHd.  as  these  sops  of  the  tempests  are,  the  massive 
9oqJi(»  arhicl^  nature  here  preseatSi  seem  to  promise  a  barrier  suffi* 
dentiy  strong  too  control  Ibeir  m^d<^8t  fury.  Precipices  1000  feet 
in  hcighty  duk^  rugged^  a^d  perpendicular,  heave  their  onweildy 
llvma  on  each  side  the  road,  which  makes  several  inflections  in  its 
descent^  aad  frequentty  presenting  themselves  in  front,  threaten 
opposition  lo  aN  tettwr  progress..  At  one  of  these  sudden  turns,  to 
the  left,  a.  most  beautiful  view  of  CasUeton  Vale  Is  unexpectedly 
thrown  up«n  the  eyej  lefresbiog  it  with  a  rich  picture  of  beauty^ 
fcrtiiity,  and  variety,  after  the  tedious  uniformity  of  rude  and 
hideous  scenery  to  whic!^  St  has  so  long  been  confined."* 

This  peaceful  and  loxutlanl  valfe  iias  a  very  impressive  effect, 
from  "being  contrasted  with  t%e  bleak  and  elevated  tracts  that 
fVivifon  it.  ks  breadth  Is  in  many  parts  two  miles,  its  ieogth 
lie4feeon4ive  and  six,  and  Its  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the 
siirtoiMi4ing  country,  neavly  1009  feel.  Through  its  bosom  flows 
espial  meandering  rivulets  ;  aad  from  the  north  and  south,  various 
lessee  dales  open  into  it  from  diQerent  -distances.  The  villages  of 
Hope,  CastletoOi  and  Brought  ate  situated  within  its  limits ;  and 
the  former,  with  iti  spire  ehurch,  forms  a  very  agreeable  feature 
In  the  scenery  when  viewed  from  this  part  of  the  descent*  As  the 
IMd  winds  along  the  deelivity,  the  traveller  obtains  a  prospect  of 
Castlbtom,  which  appears  dusto-ed  near  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
eitiMnee  at  whose  feet  tlie  famous  cavern  discloses  UseH,  and 
whisse  nromit  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  that 
gtlie  name  lo  the  place.  Near  the  entranee  of  the  village,  a  bridge 
fans  be<9ft  tHrOwn  across  the  stream  which  issues  from  the  cavern. 
tkt  bttikiings  ate  chiefly  of  stone.  The  support  of  the  inhabtlants 
Is  derived  from  the  mining  business,  and  from  the  expenditure  of 
tJbose  who  are  induced  to  visit  the  remorkable  places  in  the  neigh- 
bonrkoedw    A  ditch  and  vallum  formerly  extended  in  a  semi-cir« 
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cutar  course  round  the  village,  from  the  mountaia  on  which  tht 
Castle  stands,  and  m^y  yet  be  traced  in  particular  directions. 

The  elevated  situation  of  the  Castle,  and  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular chasms  that  nearly  insulate  the  eminence  which  it  occupies, 
must,  prior  to  the  Invention  of  gunpowder,  have  rendered  it 
almost  impregnable.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  bounded  by 
a  narrow  ravine,  called  the  Cave,  which  ranges  between  two  vast 
limestone  rocks,  and  on  the  east  is  nearly  200  feet  in  depth. 
On  the  west  it  is  skirted  by  the  prebipice  wbkh  frowns  over  the 
great  cavern,  and  rears  its  abrupt  head  to  the  height  of  250  feet. 
The  north  side  is  the  most  accessible,  yet  even  here  the  path  has 
been  carried  in  a  winding  direction,  to  obviate  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent. 

The  Castle  yard,  an  inclosed  area,  extended  almost  over  the 
whole  summit  of  the  eminence.  The  wall  is  nearly  in  ruins  to  the 
kvel  of  the  area  ;  though,  in  some  few  places  of  the  outside,  it 
measures  twenty  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  were  two  Bmall 
towers,  now  destroyed.  The  entrance  was  at  the  north-east  corner, 
as  appears  by  part  of  an  arched- way  yet  remaining.  Near  the 
north- west  angle  is  the  ICeep.  The  walls  of  this  building,  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  are  pretty  entire;  and  at  the  north-west 
corner  are  fifty-five  feet  high ;  but  the  north  and  east  sides  arc 
much  shattered.  On  the  outside  it  forms  a  square  of  thirty-eight 
leet,  two  inches ;  but  on  the  inside  it  is  not  equal,  being  fhMn  north 
to  south,  twenty  one  feet,  four  inches ;  from  east  to  vrest,  nineteen 
feet,  three  inches.  This  difference  arises  from  a  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  which  are  composed  of  broken  masses  of 
limestone,  and  mortar  of  such  an  excellent  temper,  that  it  binds 
the  whole  together  like  a  rock :  the  facings,  both  outside  and  inside, 
are  of  hewn  gritstone.  In  the  wall  within  is  a  little  herrif^bone 
ornament.* 

The  inside  is  a  complete  vacuity ;  but  anciently  consisted  of 
two  rooms;  one. on  the  ground  floor,  and  one  above;  over  which 
the  roof  was  raised  with  a  gable-end  to  the  north  and  south,  but 
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Mt  of  equal  height  with  the  outer  walis.  The  grouftd  floor  wat 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  the  upper  room  about  sixteen.  The  en* 
trance  to  the  former  appears  to  have  been  through  a  doorway  on 
the  south  side  of  the  upper  room,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  now  whoiiy 
destroyed,  but  said  to  have  existed  within  memory :  the  present 
entrance  is  through  an  opening  made  in  the  wall.  •  At  the  south- 
east corner  is  a  narrow  winding  staircase  communicating  with  the 
roo^  but  in  a  ruinous  condition.* 

The  antiquity  of  this  Castle  is  considerable.  Mr.  Ring,  who 
has  minutely  described  it  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ArchaBolagia, 
imagines  it  to  have  been  a  fortress,  and  place  of  royal  residence, 
io  the  Saxon  times;  but  other  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be  an 
undoubted  Norman  structure,  built  by  William  Peverel,  natural 
son  of  the  Conqueror;  to  whom,  indeed,  the  traditions  of  the 
neighbourhood  ascribe  its  erection.  .  Its  ancient  appellation  of 
PeverePs  Place  in  the  Peke,  countenances  this  opinion.  Whatever 
is  the  truth,  it  Is  cert^n,  that  Peverel  possessed  it  at  the  lime  of 
tlie  Domesday  Survey,  by  the  name  of  the  Qutle  qf  Peke,  with 
the  honor  and  forest,  and  thirteen  other  lordships  in  this  county. 
About  this  time  a  tournament  is  reported  to  have  been  held  here  on 
the  following  occasion. 

««Fain  Pevierel  (half  brother  to  WiUiam)  Lord  of  Whittington, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  whom,  named 
Mellet,  was  no  less  distinguished  by  a  martial  spirit  than  her 
father.  This  appeared  from  the  declaration  she  made  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  husband.  She  firmly  resolved  to  marry  none  hut  a 
knight  of  great  prowess ;  and  her  father,  to  confirm  her  purpose, 
and  to  procure  and  encourage  a  number  of  visitors,  invited  all 
noble  young  men  who  were  inclined  to  enter  the  lists,  to  meet  at 
Peverel's  Place  in  the  Peke,  and  there  decide  their  pretensk>ns  by 
the  use  of  arms ;  declaring,  at  the  same  lime,  that  whoever  van* 
quished  his  competitors,  should  receive  his  daughter,  with  his 
castle  at  Whittington,  as  a  reward  for  his  skill  and  valor.  Guarine 
de  Mees,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  an  ancestor  of 
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tke  Ltffdt  Fito-Wtrrine,  towiitg  tbte  repoH^  oipaibiidtotfceplicff 
aib«ve*ineiilMBed,  tod  iborc  en^JW^d  with  a  loii  of  lk«  Kmi§  of 
SootUodf  anil  alio  with  a  Sbino  of  Burgoy^c^  and  vaD<|abliMig  them 
both,  obtained  tiic  priae  for  which  ha  fought/'* 

The  Peocrela  did  sot  eajoy  their  eitaks  many  gonaratioBt ;  km 
William  Peverel»  grandmn  ia  the  ^ni  pwsctiar,  of  this  nane, 
having  poiioned  Ranulph»  Earl  of  Chester,  «u  obliged  lo  tecme 
his^aafety  by  an  ignominious  flight;  and  b«  castles,  aodathev 
po«e«Maf«  weie  left  at  the  King^s  disf»osal,  (Henry  the  Second,) 
if  lahom  they  were  graalod  lo  his  aoo  ioha,  Eovl  of  Mortaigne^ 
vho  aftenrarda  succeeded  to  the  Crown.  In  the  siath  year  of  the 
Ktga  of  John,  i}ogh  de  Nevil  wea  made  CfOvecoDr  of  the  Peak 
Castle ;  but  vithin  ten  years  afttrwarda  it  ia  said  to  have  beoa 
taken  froai  the  vfiarons  vho  united  tOt  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the 
Jdonaich,  bj  Williaea  de  Fecrei%  Earl  of  Derby.  Ia  the  ibvtk 
of  Edward  the  Seooad^  John,  £ad  of  Warseo,  ohtaisied  a  gnat  of 
the  castle  and  honor  viPekCf  ia  Derbyshire,  with  the  whole  forest 
of  Hiffi  Pektp  ia  aa  aaitfiie  manner  as  it  was  aacietftly  ci^ayed  by 
the  Pevefteis.t  In  the  ibrty^sb^th  of  E^«aed  the  Thikd,  the  Castle 
was  granted  to  Aohn  of  Gauntu  and  foam  that  time  descended  ia 
the  same  manner  as  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  this  Cattle,  though  almost  impreg- 
9ahle  froM  its  sitaalioo,  was  but  ill-adaptod  for  any'  continued 
defence ;  as  there  is  ba  appearaAce  of  aaiy  well  ot  reservoir  vnUMS 
its  iimiis,  from  which  the  garritoa  could  be  supplied  with  water* 
This  remark,  strictly  coofiaiog  It  to  the  words  in  which  it  b  ex»* 
pressed,  \%,  peihapa,  cenecl;  yet  It  should  be  noticed,  that  atm» 
^at  distance  from  the  Keep,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Cave* 
YaUey^  there  is  a  spring,  which,  by  seme  cootitvance,  might  have 
ajpcieotly  conveyed  water  into  the  fertacss.  At  present  its  watera 
sink  beneath  the  clefts  of  the  Ikoestgse,  and  faU  ta  oontmued 
drops  from  the  roof  of  the  gaoal  Qaveonat  the  place  appropriateljr 
earned  J?o^er  Aom-a  Haust. 
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AlMQt  httf  a  mil*  ffpm  the  entrance  of  thp  Cave-Valley  n  a 
fti^ODp  ol  Baudot  which  appears  at  the  surface^  and,  in  one  part, 
aaiaipeft  tomewhat  of  the  form  of  an  hexagonal  column,  and  it 
similar^  in  texture  and  hardoeit ,  to  those  of  Staffa,  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  of  the  Gianfs  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  Incorporated  in  it  ii 
crysCatlt^  quartz,  approaching  in  appearance  to  chalcedony* 
Tfaris  column  is  part  of  a  vast  basaHIc  mass  of  great  thickness  and 
considerable  dip,  which  ranges  north  and  south  for  fifty  or  sixtf 
yards,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  a  substance  resembliog^ 
halMiaked  clay.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  stratum  of 
loadstone ;  some  of  which  is*  decomposed,  and  appears  like  in- 
durated clay,  full  of  holes,  and  variegated  with  green  spots,  and 
calcareous  spar !  other  specimens  are  extremely  hard,  with  aeolile* 
and  jasper  occasionally  occurring  in  them. 

The  entrance  to  the  Pbak  Caver w,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  the  DeviVn  Cave,  is  most  extraordinarily  magnificent.  Ita 
situation  is  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  recess,  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the 
rocks,  which  range  perpendicularly  on  each  side  to  a  great  height^ 
Having,  on  the  left,  the  rivulet  which  issqes  from  the  cavern,  and 
pursues  its  foaming  way  over  craggy  and  broken  masses  of  lime** 
stone.  A  vast  canopy  of  vnpillared  rock,  assoming  the  appearaaoe 
of  a  depressed  arch,-  forms  the  mouth  of  this  stupendous  excavatiiMi* 
This  arch  Is  regular  in  its  structure,  and  extends,  in  wtdlh»  one^ 
hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  in  height,  forty«two;  and  in  receding 
depth,  abnut  ninety.  Within  this  golp|i  some  twln^^makers  bant 
established  their  manufactory  and  vesidance ;  and  the  oomhUaligit 
of  their  machines  and  rude  dwellings,  with  ihesujblinic  features  o( 
the  natural  scenery,  has  a  very  singular  effect.  Proceeding  ajhont 
thirty  yards,  the  roof  becomes  lower,  and  a  geaife  desccal  ooir 
ducts,  by  a  detached  rock,  to  the  interior  ^atrance  of  this  treafttPr. 
dous  holfow.  Here>  the  blaae  of  day,  which  has.  been  gradMaUjF' 
softening,  wholly  disappears,  and  all  further  passage  ipust  be  <^ 
plored  by  torch  light. 

The  way  now  becomes  low  an4  confined,  and  the  fisit^ft  vi 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  stooping  posture,  twenty  or  ihh\y  y^fAh, 
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vhen  a  spacious  Gpening^  (called  the  Belhkm$€t  from  its  form,)  {i» 
the  rocks  above  his  head,  agaio  permits  him  to  stand  uprighlt 
Hence  the  path  conducts  to  the  margin  of  a  small  lake»  bj  ^pi 
accumulation  of  sand«  great  quantities  of  which  are  deposi^d  Iq^ 
the  water  that  flows  through  the  cave  after  heavy  rai^s.    Tte 
Lake  locally  termed,  the  First  fTater,  is  about  fourteen  yartbLij^ 
length,  but  not  more  than  two  or  t^cee  feet  in  depth.     A  umiHd^ 
boat»  provided  by  the  guide,  is  ready  to  convey  the  passenger^ 
the  interior  of  the  cavern,  beneath  a  massive  vault  of  rock,  ^fUt/b' 
in  one  part  descends  to  within  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  ||||h 
water.    "  Here,''  says  a  late  traveller  **  we  stood  some  time  <m4M 
brink ;  and  as  the  light  of  our  dismal  torches,  which  emitted  a  bMlT 
smoke,  reflected  our  pale  images  from  the  bottom  of  the  Uke^  nftk 
almost  conceived  that  we  saw  a  troop  of  shades  starting  from  a^ 
abyss  to  present  themselves  before  us."    This  place,  indeed,  it  dp*  ^ 
tremely  favorable  to  the  wanderings  of  imagination ;  and  the  mfful 
versed  in  classic  lore,  at  once  refers  to  the  pass^e  of  the  Styx  Uk 
the  fatal  bark  of  Charoi). 

Beyond  the  l^ke  a  spacious  vacuity,  220  feet  in  length,  9lHi 
feet  broad,  and  in  some  parts,  120  feet  high,  opens  in  the  boaoqa 
of  the  rocks ;    but,  from   the  want  of  light,   neither  the  dist^pl. 
sides,  nor  the  roof  of  this  abyss,  can   be  seen.     In  a  passage  it. 
the  inner  extremity  of  this  vast  cavern,  the  stream  which  flofupj^ 
through  the  bottom  spreads  into  what  is  called  iht  Second  ^atfei^. 
but  this  can  generally  be  passed  on  foot ;  at  other  times  the  asnslf. 
aace  of  the  guide  is  requisite.     Near  the  termination  of  tlqa. 
passage  is  a  projecting  pile  of  rocks,  distinguished  by  the  Daiii% 
q(  Rogfr  Rai/^s  House;   the  .genius  of  Rain  being  supposed  tja. 
have  made  it  his  habitation,  from  the  circumstance  of  water  in* 
cessantly  falling  in  large  drops  through  the  crevices  of  the  roof* 
Beyond  this  opens  another  fearful  hollow,  called  the  Chancel^  where 
the  rocks  appear  much  dislocated  and  broken,  and  large  masses  of 
stalactite  incrust  the  sides  and  prominent  points  of  the  cavity. 
In  this  part,  the  stranger  is   generally  surprised  by  an  invisible 
vocal  concert,  which  bursts  in  wild   and    disa)rdaiit  tones  from 
the  oppcr  region  of  the  chasm ;  yet,  being  unexpected,  "  and 
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4ifpUy  aa  mtemixture  of  chert  From  different  parts  of  the  ca« 
Terot^aame  commonications  opep  with  other  fissures;  but  ncme 
of  these  equal  it  either  in  extent  or  grandeur.  In  extremely 
vet  weather,  the  interior  cannot  be  visited,  as  the  water  fills  up 
a  great  portion  of  the  cavern,  and  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
even  near  the  entrance :  at  other  times,  the  access  is  not  very  difi- 
cult.  A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  a  blast,  or  the  expiosion  of  a 
smaU  quantity  of  gunpowder,  when  wedged  into  the  rock  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  cave:  the  sound  appears  to  roll  along  th« 
loof  and  sides,  like  a  heavy  and  continued  peal  of  overwhelming 
thunder. 

The  effect  of  the  light,  when  returning  from  the  recesses  of  the 
cavern,  is  particularly  impressive ;  and  the  eye,  unaccustomed  to 
the  contrast,  never  beholds  it  without  lively  emotions  ol  pleasure. 
The  gradual  illuminatidn  of  the  rocks,  wliich  become  brighter  at 
they  approach  the  entrance,  and  the  chastened  blaze  of  day,  that^ 
^  shorn  of  ito  beams,''  arrays  the  distance  in  morning  serenity,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  scenes  that  the  pencil  could  ba 
employed  to  exhibit 

Setweeo  one  and  two  miks  from  Castleton,  near  the  i^estem  ex* 
twmity  of  the  elevated  ridge  that  separates  this  vaUey  from  Edale, 
h  Mam  Ton,  or  the  SMvering  Mounkdn.  This  eminence  is  com* 
posed  of  shale  and  micaceous  grit  in  alternate  stcatUication ;  the 
farmer  being  highly  impregnated  with  vitriol  of  iron.  Its  name, 
J/«m  Tor,  h  an  ancient  British  appellation ;  but  the  Mvenng  Mmm* 
Udn  1%  a  title  it  has  received  in  more  modern  times,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  shale  continually  decomposing  under  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  falling  in  large  quantities  down  the  face  of  the  pre* 
cipice  into  the  valley  below.  The  vu(gar  error,  that  the  mountain 
has  suffered  no  diminution  in  bulk,  though  the  shale  and  grit  has 
been  shivering  from  its  face  for  ages,  requires  no  confutation.  If 
it  did,  the  bare  inspection  of  the  spot  would  be  sufficient ;  as  the 
valley  below  Is  overwhelmed  with  its  ruins,  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
mile ;  and  the  lines  of  an  ancient  encampment,  which  occupied 
the  summit,  destroyed  for  a  number  of  yards  by  the  crumbling  of 
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the  substance.  At  some  distance  to  the  north-west,  19  another  break 
in  the  mountain,  called  Little  Mam  Tor,  from  which  the  shale  and 
grit  frequently  shivers,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  at  the  former^ 
where  the  rushing  noise  of  the  quantities  that  descend,  is  sometluies 
to  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Castleton. 

The  sunimit  of  Mam  Tor  was  extremely  well-adapted  for  a 
military  station,  as  the  ascent  on  every  side,  but  the  north-east» 
is  very  steep ;  and  the  height  of  the  mountain  nearly  1300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  camp  was  surrounded  by  » 
double  trench,  which  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  excellent  pre* 
tervation.  It  extended  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west, 
along  the  ridge  of  the  eminenpe,  and  occupied  somewhat  more 
than  sixieeo  acres  of  ground,  the  circumference  being  nearly  1300 
yards.  The  inclosed  area  is  very  irregular,  but  approaches  to 
the  oblong  form*  The  principal  entrance  was  fron»  the  west.  At 
the  north-east  corner  is  a  perennial  spring ;  aikl  near  tlie  south-west 
side  are  two  barrows,  one  of  which  was  ojpened  a  few  years  ago^ 
and  a  brass  celt,  and  some  fragments  of  an  unbaked  orn,  discovered 
iait. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Mam  Tor»  on  the  south,  is  the  very  anei^nfi 
mine  of  Odin,  which  has  probably  been  worked  fpom  the  Saxoft 
times,  and  still  furnishes  employment  for  nearly  140  persons,  mea^ 
women,  and  children.  It  consists  of  two  levels,  running  hociaoa* 
tally  into  the  mountain:  the  upper,  a  cart'gtUe,  by  which  the  ore  ia 
brought  from  the  mine ;  the  lower  one,  a  water  level,  to  dfatn  the 
works,  which  have  been  carried  more  than  a  mile  fiom  the  entrance. 
The  vein  of  ore  runs  from  east  to  west,  hading,  or  underlying,  to 
the  south ;  and  lias  in  some  places  been  followed  sixty  yards  below 
the  horizontal  entrfince ;  and  in  others,  as  much  above  it :  the  thick- 
ness of  the  vein  is  various.  The  quality  of  the  ore'djfiers  in  difier* 
ent  parts  of  the  mine :  the  best  kind  yields  about  three  ounees  of 
nlver  to  the  ton  weight  of  lead.  The  elastic  Intumen,  described  in 
page  328,  is  obtained  in  this  mine ;  which  also  produces  blende, 
faarytes,  manganese,  floor  spar,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  various  other 
substances. 
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Though  the  l«ve1  at  the  entrance  of  Odin  mine  is  not  more  (kail 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  said  to  he 
nearly  450  feet  below  it,  at  the  further  extremity.  It  extends  into 
the  mountain  where  the  Blue  John  is  found,  (hat  singular  and  beau- 
tiful substance,  of  which  we  hare  already  given  a  description,  as 
well  of  the  process  observed  in  manufacturing  it  into  ornaments.* 
The  two  mines  in  which  it  is  procured,  are  named  the  Tre-cliff  9Xid 
the  H^ater-huU.  The  entrance  to  the  former  is  by  an  arched  descent, 
conducting  by  numerous  steps  to  the  depth  of  about  sixty  yards, 
where  the  steps  terminate;  but  a  confined,  yet  tolerably  easy  path, 
leads  into  an  opening  about  thirty  yards  deeper.  This  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  range  of  natural  <^avems,  or  fissures,  in  the 
bowels  of  the' mountain,  the  termination  of  which  is  unknown, 
though  they  have  been  followed  to  an  extent  of  nearly  three  miles. 
In  thi«  adventurous  journey,  the  passage  was  in  many  parts  ez« 
tremely  rude  and  difficult,  the  way  being  sometimes  obstructed  hy 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  and  at  others  impeded  by  precipitous 
gulphs,  where  the  use  of  ropes  became  necessary  to  aid  the  descent* 
The  strangely  confused  situation  of  the  fissures ;  the  abrupt  and 
dislocated  appearance  of  the  rocks  which  form  them ;  the  singular 
direction  of  the  path,  now  suddenly  darting  into  the  depths  of  the 
cartb,  and  now  proceeding  by  a  more  easy  and  circuitous  rout ;  and 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  this  extraordinary  arrangement 
of  Nature's  scenery ;  are  circumstances  which  description  will  ever 
be  inadequate  correctly  to  display.  Some  beautiful  snow-white 
stalactite  decorates  several  parts  of  these  subterraneous  passages  j 
and  beds  of  a  very  rich  kind  of  red  ochre,  are  found  among  |be 
productions  of  this  singular  mountain.  The  Blue  John  is  obtained 
in  two  or  three  places  of  the  mine,  but  does  appear  to  exist  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  The  passage  is  in  many  places  wet  and 
slippery;  and  the  flannel  shirt,  hat,  and  trowsers,  of  a  miner,  are 
necessary  to  be  worn  by  the  person  who  undertakes  to  explore  these 
remarkable  cavities. 

Another 

*  See  pages  5SS  and  VX 
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Another  curious  object  for  inspection  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
the  SpeetbseU  Level,  or  Navigation  Mine,  which  is  situated  near  the 
foot  of^lie  Winnetfi/tn  the  mountainous  range  csliled  theL6ng  CliflT. 
This^erel  was  originally  driven  in  search  of  lead  ore,  by  a  company 
of  adventurers  from  StafTordshire,  who  commenced  their  undertake 
ing  about  thirty  years  agp,  but  with  such  little  success,  that,  aftel* 
4n  ex|>enditnre  of  14,0001.  and  eleven  years  ceaseliess  labor,  exerted 
in  vain,  the  worlcs  were  obliged  to  be  abaniioned.  The  descent  is 
beneath  an  arched  vault,  by  a  (light  of  lOd  stiepe,  which  leads  to 
the  sough,  or  level,  where  a  boat  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
visitor,  who  is  impelled  allohg  the  stream  by  the  motion  communi- 
cated.to  the  boat  by  the  guide,  through  pushing  against  wooden 
pegs  driven  into  the  sidos  of  the  rock  at  six  feet  distance  from  each 
other.  The  de|)tb  of  thb  water  is  about  three  feet :  the  channel 
through  which  it  proceeds  was.  blasted  through  the  heart  of  the 
fock,  which  was  found  of  such  solidity  arid  hardness^  that  impie^ 
snentsof  suHicient  temjier  could  hardly  be  procured  to  penetrate  it. 
As  the  boat  proceeds,  several  veins  of  lead  ore  may  be  observed  in 
the  rock,  but  of  insufficient  value  to  defray  the  expence  of  working 
tnom* 

At  tho  distance  of  650  yards  from  the  entrance,  the  level  borsts 
into  a  tremendous  gulph,  whose  roof  and  bottom  are  completely  in* 
titible ;  but  across  which  the  navigation  has  been  carried,  by  fling* 
ing  a  strong  arch  over  a  part  of  the  fissure  where  the  rocks  are  least 
^parated.  Here,  leaviug  the  boat,  and  ascending  a  stage  erected 
,abQTe  the  level,  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  directed  to  the  dark 
recesMS  of  the  abyss  beneath  his  £ret ;  and  firm,  indeed,  must  be 
liisjetolution,  if  he  can  contemplate  Its  depths  unmoved,  or  hear 
them  described,  without  an  involuntary  shudder.  To  the  depth  of 
ninety  feet,  all  is  vacuity  and  gloom ;  but  beyond  that  commences  a 
pool  of  Stygian  waters,  not  unaptly  named  the  Bottomless  Pit; 
whose  prodigious  range  may  in  some  measure  be  conceived,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  swallowed  up  more  than  40,000  tons 
of  the  rubbish  made  in  blasting  the  rock,  without  any  apparent 
diminution  either  in  its  depth,  or  extent.    The  guide,  indeed,  in- 

G  g  3  foru^f 
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Ibrmt  you,  that  the  former  has  not  been  aicertained;  yet  ve  hav^ 
reMon  to  believe  that  this  is  ineorrect,  and  that  its  actual  depth  In 
vtandiog  water  is  about  320  feet  There  cannot,  howcTer,  be  « 
doubt,  but  that  this  abyss  has  communications  with  otheta,  stiU 
nore  deeply  ntuated  in  the  bowels  of  the  moantain,  and  into  which 
the  precipitated  rubbish  has  found  a  passage.  The  superfluois 
*watef  of  the  level  foils  through  a  water-gate  into  this  profound  cauW 
dron,  with  a  noise  like  a  rushing  torrent 

This  fissure  is  calculated  at  lieing  nearly  Sd#  yards  below  the 
forfaoe  of  the  mountain ;  and  so  great  is  its  reach  upwards,  that 
ffoclceta  of  sufficient  strength  to  ascend  450  feet,  have  been  fired 
without  rendering  the  roof  visible.  The  effect  of  a  Bengal  light 
discharged  in  this  stupendous  cavity,  is  extremely  magnificent 
and  interesting.  Beyond  the  fissure,  the  level  has  been  driven 
to  a  similar  length  to  that  part  which  precedes  it ;  but  in  this  di* 
vision  of  its  course,  little  occurs  to  excite  observation.  A  scheme 
to  recommence  the  search  for  ore  In  this  mine  is  reported  to  be  now 
in  agitation. 

About  three  miles  westward  from  Castleton,  on  the  south  side 
of  a  hill,  is  the  famous  perpendicular  chasm  called  Eldsii 
Hoi.a,  concerning  which  so  many  wild  reports,  and  exaggerated 
descrfptioos,  have  been  propagated.  It  has  been  represented  as 
perfectly  unfathomable;  and  teeming,  at  a  certain  depth,  with 
such  impure  air,  that  no  animal  existence  could  respire  it  without 
certain  destruction.  Even  in  these  days,  when  the  extension  of 
'  science  has  so  greatly  abated  the  belief  in  the  marvellous,  the  cn> 
dolity  of  a  modern  traveller  has  been  so  grossly  imposed  on,  that  be 
has  statr4  the  known  profundity  of  this  abyss  at  upwards  of  770 
yarda;  yet  even  to  that  depth,  he  observes,  the  line  was  let  down 
without  finding  a  bottom.* 

It 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  tliat  many  of  the  abmrd  tales  respectiag  the 
immeasuraMe  depths  Uc,  of  Elden  Hole,  origioate  with  persona  who  are  inte* 
reated  in  the  expenditure  of  ^hose  whom  coriosi^  may  induce  toTitit  it.  The 
#haata  if  aornmnded  by  a  Ugh  wall,  haTiog  an  entrance-door  at  the  end,  the  key 


II  it  undottbtedly  true  that  this  ttatemedt)  t^tlr^m^  H  it  appear!* 
iMtt  been  eaoceeded  by  fvtmet  writertk  Cotton  afllrriied,  more  tfaad 
m  centwry  ago^  that  lie  endeavored  to  ind  the  bottom  by  }>lambirtg 
the  cavity  with  a  line  884  yards  kn^,  btit  could  not  reach  it';  and 
t&at  upon  examining  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  he  fbnnd  that  eighty 
ynrd^  bad  «nik  thnAjgh  waten*  And  a  Gehtleman.  lArhoseac- 
condt  was  qaoted  in  Calcbtft  Treatite  on  the  Deluge,  fttirti  the 
•eeond  number  of  the  Philoiopbioal  TradMtCtibnl*  hai  aMrted» 
that  he  let  down  a  line  633  yards,  without  meeting  ilkfilh  i,  bottom. 
It  nwuld  be  vncaftdid  to  imagine^  that  th^  rttuMi  fhMi  th^e  lattet 
ndmeafttrements  #evb  inteotionally  e«ag|{erated ;  yet  lAre  muil 
feitlper  suppose  that  sdme  great  chaage  (of  #bleh  no  tttdfoations  ar^ 
remembered)  mUst  bave  talceti  j^laoe  in  the  Interibr  Of  the  chaim, 
or,  what  is  by  far  teove  probable^  that  the  plumb-line  was  in  both 
rases  weilded  nnsbilfvUy :  we  form  our  opinfon  on  the  foliottrin^ 
evidenced 

In  the  sixty-ifirrt  tolafiie  at  tie  PhitosopMcal  ThtMactiotis,  is  th6 
actount  of  a  descent  made  into  th^i#  fissure  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd ;  who 
•  relates  that,  for  the  first  twenty  yaiA,  he  descended  somelrbat 
ebliqatly,  and  that  the  passage  then  became  difficult  from  project- 
ing crags*  At  the  depth  of  teri  yards  more,  the  infleutlob  of  hts 
fOpe  varied  at  least  sit  yanh  from  the  per|>endlctjlar.  Ttom  hence, 
the  breadth  of  tbe  chink  was  about  three  yards,  and  the  length  six  ; 
Ibe  ddes  irregolat ,  mdis-grw^n,  afid  wet.  Within  ibiirteen  yards 
wf  the  bottom,  the  rode  opened  on  the  east,  and  he  swung  till  he 
reached  the  floor  of  the  cave»  iig^hoo  yards  Otfly  flom  the  moulli, 
tJw  light  from  which  waf  snficiently  itrong  to  permit  the  reading 
of  any  print.  Tbe  interior  of  the  chasm  he  desCrlbet  at  consisting 
wf  two  parts ;  one,  Khe  an  oven ;  the  other,  like  the  dome  of  a 
glanHbome*  eommunioatiiig  with  each  other  by  a  small  arched 

O  g  4  ptisage 

of  which  is  kept  st  an  adjacent  village ;  and,  of  coarse,  cannot  b^  obtained 
withoaf  pecuniary  recoitt|>e&ce.  He  more,  therefore,  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
is  enVelopSd  in  mystery,  iht  mott  pieddedte  4ctei  ii  bdcoiA« ;  as  ih6  mimberi 
wbn  Wish  to  peep  inte  iu  dtrk  reoeises  b  by  lluA  sbeam  tendered  greater. 


*  Wonders  of  the  Pea|L,  page  40. 
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passage.  Oa  the  wuth  side  of  the: second  cai^ern  wai  a  smallef 
openings  about  four  yards  long,  and  two  high,  lined  throoghout 
vfiih  a  kind  of  sparking  stalactite,  of  a  fine  deep  jeWom  caolor^ 
with  some  stalactitical  dr^psbanguig  from  the  loof.  Facing  the 
£r8t  entrance  was  a  column  of  similar  incnistat'ion,  ninety  feet  high. 
As  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  he  came  to  a  large  stone  which  was 
covered  with  the  same  substance ;  and  under  it  he  found  a  hole^ 
two  yards  deep,  uniformly  lined  with  it.  From  the  edge  of  thia 
hole  sprung  up  a  rocky  ascent,  sloping  like  a  buttress  against  the 
side  of  the  cavern,  and  consisting  of  vast,  solid,  round  masses  of 
the  same  substance  and  color.  Having  blimbed  up  this  ascent  to 
the  height  of  about  sixty  feel,  he  obtained  some  fine  pieces  of 
stalactite  from  the  craggy  sides,  of  the  ca vein.  Descending  with 
some  difficulty,  he  proceeded*  in  the  same  direction,  and  soon 
came  to  another  pile  of  iucntstations  of  a  brdwn  color ;  above  which 
he  found  a  small  cavern  opening  into  the  side  of  the  vault.  Here 
he  saw  vast  masses  of  stalactite  bangfaig  like  ice-ides'  from,  every 
part  of  the  roof;  aome  of  these  being-four  and  five  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  body.  The  sides  of  the  largest  jopening  were 
mostly  lined  with  incrustations,  of  three  kinds :  the  first  was  the 
deep  yellow  stalactite ;  the  second,  a  thin  coating,  which  resembled 
a  light  stoue-coiored  varnish,  and  reflected  the  light  Qf  the  candle 
with  great  splendor;  and  the  third,  a  rough  efflorescence,  the 
shoot  of  which  had  the  similitude  of  a  kind  of  rose  flower.  These 
are  the  chief  particulars  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  narrative  ;  which,  it  maj 
be  observed,  furnish  no  arguments  of  immeasurable  depth.  We 
shall  now  state  our  own  observations,  and  also  the  result  of  ea* 
quiries  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  mouth  of  the  chasm  opens  longitudinally,  in  a  direction 
from  south  to  north.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  an  irregular  ellipsis^ 
about  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  nine  broad  in  the  widest  part. 
The  northern  end  is  fringed  with  small  trees ;  and  moss  and  under* 
wood  grow  out  of  the  crevices  on  each  side  to  the  depth  of  fortj 
or  fifty  feet.  As  the  fissure  recedes  from  the  surface,  it  gradually 
contracts ;  and,  at  the  dejpth  of  twenty  or  twentj-flve  yards,  hade9 

considerably 
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.fonsidtrably  to  the  weit;  so  that  the  eje  can  do  longer  trace  Ut 
course.  The  bushes,  and  projecting  masses  of  stone,  are,  except* 
jag  at  one  point  on  the  west  side,  extremely  unfavorahle  to  plumb- 
ing it  with  accuracy.  From  this  point,  a  weight  was  carefully  let 
down,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  several  persons  by.  whom  the  line  was 
repeatedly  felt,  was  adjudged  to  have  reached  the  bottom.  The 
li|ie  had  been  previously  measured,  and  the  depth  to  which  the 
weight  descended  was  found  to  be  no  more  than  sixi^sevefi  yard9 
and  one/opi  /  That  this  Is  .the  real  ikpih  of  the  chasm,  or  as  near 
it  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  assertions  of  three  miners,  questioned 
separately,  who  have  been  let  down  into  it,  at  different  periods 
within  the  last  thirty-five  or  thirtyrsix years,  abiindantly  corroborates. 

Two  of  them  imagined  its  depth  to  be  about  sixty-eight,  or 
seventy*  yards ;  but  as  mapy  years  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
their  subterraneous  expedition,  they  would  not  speak  to  a  fathom 
pr  two.  The  third,  whose  descent  into  the  chasm  had  been  more 
recent,*  affirmed,  that  the  length  of  the  rope  which  enabled  him 
^0  reach  the  bottom,  was  ihirtythree  fqUum$»  and  a  trific  more* 
So  neai  ly  do  these  different  relations  correspond,  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  depth  of  £lden  Hole  will  again  be  made  a  question.. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  rise  of  the  hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  chasm,  is  about  one  foot  in  six;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Tariation  of  a  few  yards  in  diverse  adnieasurements,  may  at  once  be 
jrcconciled,  by  supposing  the  stations  tp  have  b^n  different 

Hope  is  a  small  yet  pleasant  village,  between  one  and  two  miles 
fast  of  Castleton,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  as 
jiaving  a  priest  and  a  church  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
)n  some  manuscript  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mander,  of 
.|iakewe|l,  it  is  described  as  an  ancient  market  town ;  but  the 

advantages 

^  Not  morcj  indeed,  than  five  years  ago.  The  occasion  of  his  undertaking 
ir«  vas  a  gopposition  that  a  gentleman  bad  been  murdered,  and  thrown  down 
the  fissore  in  the  night,  as  tlic  door  of  the  furrounding  wall  had  been  removed, 
and  a  strange  horse,  saddled  and  bridled,  hot  without  a  rider,  been  funnd 
loose  on  the  Peak  Forest.  Nothing  was  discovered  to  jastify  the  report  of 
ibe  murder. 
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Advantage!  of  this  prWikge  it  no  longer  eDJojs.  It  fias  aho  hten 
fcoordedi  that  a  castle  existed  at  Hope  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
lint;  and  that  John,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry,  was  made  gotc#- 
Mr  in  the  twentieth  of  that  reign. 

«<The  moors  of  Hors  |>arish  afford  an  eoctraoidtnary  instance 
efthje  presertation  of  human  bodies  interred  in  them.  One  BaN 
lier^  0  gnurier,  and  his  maid  senrant,  going  to  Ireland  in  the  jrear 
1014^  were  lost  in  the  snow,  and  remained  covered  with  It  from 
January  to  May,  when  they  were  so  offensive,  that  the  cort>n«r 
ordered  Ihem  to  be  buried  on  the  spot.  Aboot  twenty-uine  yeafi 
Afterwards,  some  countrymen,  probably  having  observed  the  et- 
iraofdinary  property  of  this  soil  in  preserving  dead  bodies,  had 
fhe  curiosity  to  open  the  ground,  and  found  them  no  way  altered ; 
She  color  of  the  skin  being  fair  and  natural,  and  thehr  flesh  a* 
aoa  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead.  They  were  exposed  for  ^ 
rtghl  daring  the  course  of  twenty  yean  following,  ttiough  they 
were  much  changed  in  that  time  by  being  so  often  Uncovered, 
Jo  1710,  Dr.  Henry  Bonrn,  M.  B.  of  Chesterfield,  saw  the  nan 
perfect,  bis  beard  strong,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  t 
the  hair  of  his  head  short ;  his  skin  hard,  and  of  a  tanned  leather 
color^  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  Itquor  and  earth  they  lay  in : 
lie  had  on  a  broad  cloth,  of  which  the  doctor  In  vain  tried  to  tear 
off  a  skirt«  The  woman  was  more  decayed,  having  been  takoi 
ottt  of  the  ground,  and  rudely  handled ;  her  flesh  particularly 
decayed^  her  hair  long  and  spongy,  like  that  of  a  fivbig  person. 
Mr.  Barber  of  Botheram,  the  maoli  grandson^  had  both  bodies 
buried  in  Hope  Church,  and,  upon  looking  into  the  gmve  some 
ttrot  afterwards,  it  was  found  they  were  entirely  consoined.  Mk 
Wenaald,  the  minister  of  Hope,  was  present  at  their  removal: 
be  observed,  that  they  lay  about  a  yard  deep,  in  moist  soil,  or 
mois,  but  no  water  stood  in  the  place.  He  saw  thttr  stockings 
drawn  oflf,  and  the  man's  legs,  which  had  never  been  uncovered 
before,  were  quite  fair:  tlie  flesh,  when  presse<^  by  his  flnger, 
pitlied  a  little;  and  the  joints  played  freely,  and  without  the  least 
stiflhesi:  the  other  parts  were  much  decayed.    What  wa§  loft  of 

their 


Iheir  (pfeatf^s,  not  cut  off  for  purioiity^  vai  firm  aod  gpo4 ;  and  the 
iroman  had  on  a  piece  of  new  aerge^  which  ieemcd  never  the 

BaouoB,  a  small  hamlet  in  Hope  parish,  w^s  unquestionably  m 
Roman  station,  though  no  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  of  It 
|n  ancient  writings.  The  camp  vras  at  the  place,  called  the  QuUt^ 
pear  the  junction  of  two  small  streams,  named  the  Nooe^  and  the 
]$nidwell  Water.  The  inclosed  area  was  of  a  square  form,  measur- 
ing 310  feet  from  south  to  north,  and  27Q  from  east  to  west.  Mr, 
Bray  observes,  that  many  foundation^  of  buildings^  lying  on  every 
fide  of  this  spot,  have  b^  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  and  that  be? 
tween  the  castle  and  the  riyer  bricks  have  been  taken  up ;  and  oti 
^he  other  side  the  water,  urns  have  been  found.  On  some  of  the  bricks 
Roman  let^rs  were  impressed :  and  on  the  rim  of  an  urn  was  tbif 
inscription,  in  three  lines:  VfT  . .  VIV  . .  tr.  the  two  last  letters 
being  smaller  than  the  others.  Pieces  of  swords,  spears,  bridle-bits 
and  coins,  have  also  been  fopnd  here :  and  a  few  ye^irs  ago,  a  half- 
Ifength  figure  of  a  woman,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  breast  cut 
in  a  rough  grtt-stone,  was  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  and  afterwards 
fold  to  a  gentleman  near  Bake  well. f 

The  Jlev.  Mr.  Pegge,  who  visited  this  ftation  in  the  year  ]76f, 
mentions  a  rude  bust  of  Apollo,  and  of  some  other  Deity,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  fields.  He  likewise  remarked  the  vestiges  pf  an 
oblong  square  building,  whe^e  a  coarse  pavement,  composed  of 
pieces  of  tiles  and!  cement,  was  discovered ;  and  in  searching  among 
the  rubbish,  he  met  with  the  fragment  of  a  tile,  on  w)iich  part  of 
th^  word  Cohors  was  impressed. '  At  Brough-Mill  a  gold  coin  of 
Vespasian  has  been  found  in  good  preservation. t 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hope  and  Castleton,  on  the  range  of 
bills  which  terminate  At  Mam  Tor,  are  two  conspicuous  points 

called 

f  Qovgb't  Additions  to  the  Britannia,  as  detailed  from  the  Fhiloaophtcal 
Traniactions.    . 

f  Tour  io  Darbyihirs,  ^  Sil,  S19. 

1  Essay,  arc  tbrongh  tha  Country  of  Ibe  Coritani,  p.  59, 40. 
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called  H^in-Hitt  and  LooseHill,  from  the  ev«nt  of  a  battle  vrhich^ 
/u:cQrding  to  tradition^  was  fought  near  them,  between  two  armies 
who  had  previously  encamped  on  these  eminences.  Under  a  large 
beap  of  atones,  a  little  distance  to  the  eastward  of  WinkUl-Fike, 
abodt  the  year  1778  or  1779,  an  urn  was  discovered,  made  of  clay, 
badly  baked,  and  of  very  rude  workmanship. 

On  a  dreary  moor,  named  Mill-Stpne  Edge,  between  Castleton 
9nd  Hathersage,  is  a  fortitication  called  The  Carlc^s  ff^ork,  which 
Mr.  Brsy  has  thus  described,  with  some  other  antiquities.  To 
what  age  or  people  it  may  be  referred  is  not  known.  "  It  may 
seem  to  have  some  fe^eipl^lan^e  of  the  huge  and  shapeless  struc* 
ture  pf  stopes  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  to  have  been  raised  by  Ca- 
iractacus,  when  he  headed  the.  Silures. against  the  Rpmans.  On  its 
first  appearance,  a  ^lone  w^l),  of  eight  py  nine  feet  high,  seeming 
to  be  pretty  regularly  made,  if  seen  crossing  a  neck  of  land,  lying 
bigher  than  the  adjoining  part  of  the  moor,  and  which  is  full  of 
loose  stones.  On  coming  to  it,  the  stones  which  compose  the 
wal),  are  found  to  be  very  large,  but  regularly  piled,  and  covered 
at  the  back  with  9  sloping  bank  of  earth.  Keeping  to  the  right 
hand,  the  ground  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  inclosed  by  a  fence  of 
stones  rudely  placed.  Sometimes  a  great  stone,  in  its  Jiatnral 
position,  forms  the  defence;  in  other  places,  smaller  ones  are 
piled  between,  or  on  large  ones.  In  the  side  which  looks  towards 
Chatsworth,  is  an  entrance,  or  gateway,  opening  inwards  with  two 
flanks." 

Hathkrsage  is  a  small  village,  built  on  the  sharp  descent  of  a 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  mountainous  tracts,  whose  barren  summit^ 
and  dark  declivities,  agreeably  contrast  with  the  verdure  of  the 
smiling  vale  tliey  envelope.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  obtain  sup- 
port from  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttonf.  7'he  Church  is  tolera- 
bly handsome,  with  a  spire.  The  earth  here  seems  to  possess  some 
very  peculiar  properties,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extraor- 
dinary relation,  chiefly  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  a  clerk 
of  Hathersage,  but  corroborated  by  enquiries  made  among  other 
persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
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On  opeoing  a  grave  for  the  interment  of  a  female,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  May,  1781,  the  body  of  a  Mr.  fieojamin  Asbton,  who  was 
buried ^on  the  Twenty-ninth  of  December.  1725,  was  taken  up, 
**  cottgeaied .M  hard  as  ftitd.  His  breast,  belly,  and  face,  were 
swarthy;  but,  when  turned  over,  his  back,  and  all  the  parts  that  lay 
under,  were  nearly  the  same  color  as  when  put  into  the  coffin." 
The  coffin  was  of  oak  boards,  inch  and  half  thick,  and  as  sound  at 
when  first  deposited  in  the  grave,  which  was  so  extremely  wet,  that 
men  were  employed  to  lade  out  the  water,  that  the  coffin  might  be 
kept  from  floating,  till  the  body  was  returned  tait.  The  face  was 
partly  decayed;  conveying  the  idea,  that  the  putrefactive  process- 
had  commenced  previously  to  that  whici  had  hardened  the  flesh 
into  stone.  The  head  was  broke  off"  in  removing  the  body  from 
the  coffin;  but  was  replaced  in  its  first  position  when  again  in* 
terred.  i  Mr.  Ashton  was  a  very,  corpulent  man,  and  died  in  the 
ibrty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Above  the  church,  ^t'a  place  called  Camp'Orceti,  is  a  circular 
area,  144  feet  in  diameter,  encompassed  with  a  high  and  pretty 
large  mound  of  earth,  round  which  is  a  deep  ditch.  A  road  hat 
been  carried  across  the  area  from  west  to  east ;  and  an  outlet  and 
path  has  also  been  formed  on  the  south  side.  In  the  church^yard 
are  two  stones,  which,  according  to  tradition,  mark  the  spot  where 
Dttle  John,  the  famous  companion  of  Bobin  Hood,  was  buried. 
The  distance  of  these  stones  from  each  other  is  thirteen  feet,  fout 
inches ;  and  this,  you  are  informed,  was  the  height  of  this  bold  ad* 
venturer.  A  thigh-bone  measuring  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half, 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  Pilkiugton  to  have  been  met  with  in  this  grave  at 
the  depth  of  two  yards. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archaeologla,  is  an  account,  by  Mr. 
Hay  man  Rooke,  of  some  ancient  remains  on  Hathersage  Moor, 
particularly  of  a  Rocking-stone,  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference; 
and  near  it,  a  large  stone,  with  a  rock  bason,  and  many  tumuli,  in 
which  urns,  bends,  and  rings,  have  been  found.  At  a  little  dlf^ 
tance  he  mentions  observing  another  remarkable  stone,  thiiteen 
feet,  six  inches  in  length,  which  appeared  to  have  been  placed  by 
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art  Oil  the  blow  of  •  pMlpice,  aad  sapported  bj  fvo  nnli  ifooei. 
On  the  (op  is  a  Urge  lOck  basoa,  four  feet  three  inches  hi  <^nw 
ler ;  aad  close  to  this*  ob  the  south  side,  a  hollow,  cut  like  a  chatr^ 
with  a  step  to.  rest  the  feet  upoo*  This,  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  is  called  Ctdr^M  dotr.  Not  far  from  this  spot  are  also 
tome  Rocking-stones,  **  and  of  such  a  kind  as  seens  plainly  to 
Indicate^  that  the  first  idea  of  forming  Bocking-slones  at  all,  was 
the  appearance  of  certain  stopendous  massett  left  by  natural 
causes  in  such  a  singular  situation,  as  to  be  even  prepared,  ao 
it  were,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  to  exhibit  such  a  curious  kind 
of  equipoise.** 

The  small  ▼illage  of  Etam  Is  mentiooed  in  Dr.  Mead^  Ban** 
tive  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  irom  the  singular  circumstance 
of  that  dreadful  disease  having  been  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants, through  a  box  of  materials  that  wu  sent  to  a  tayjor  who 
resided  here,  The  servant  who  opened  the  box,  observed  that  the 
goods  were  damp;  and  b«ng  ordered  lo  dry  them  at  the  fire,  was 
seized  with  the  plague,  and  died ;  as  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the 
wrhole  family,  excepting  one  peiaon.  Hence  the  distemper  spread 
through  the  parish,  and  destroyed  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifky^nine  persons.  The  infection  was  prevented  spreading  by  the 
prudent  measures  of  the  Rev.  William  Mompesson,  by  whose  ad- 
vice the  sick  were  removed  into  huts  and  barracks  built  upon  the 
Common,  where  provisions  were  furnished  them  by  the  ijitertslof 
the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  care  being  taken  that  no  pesson 
should  leave  the  parish,  the  neighbourhood  escaped  the  cootagioe. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  interred  on  the  Common,  where  thO 
graves  are  yet  visible. 

In  the  lead  mines  at  £j|om  Edge,  the  percussions  of  the  earth- 
quake which  destro)'ed  Lisbon,  on  the  First  of  November,  1755, 
were  very  distinctly  felt ;  the  soil  fell  from  the  joints,  or  fisaeres  of 
the  locks,  and  violent  explosions,  asif  of  cannon,  were  heard  bf 

the 
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tht  iTQikaien.*  In  t  drifl-f  alKMit  120  yards  dcqi»  and  above  SO 
yardi  inm  out  end  to  the  other,  several  shocks  were  felt  by  th« 
mJAen;  aod«  alter  each,  a  loud  mmbliDg  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  interval  between  the  shocks  was  about  four  or  Ave 
mmutes :  the  second  was  so  violent,  as  to  cause  the  rocks  to  grind 
oae  upon  another.  J 

Stohjby-Mioolbtok,  a  little  village,^'  hewn  out  of  the  grey 
rocks  which  ioipeod  over  it,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  frons 
thf9,  is  worth  notice*  for  its  very  neat  octagon  church,  built  partly 
by  brief,  and  partly  by  cionation  from  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
sbir^.'^     Its  inhabitants  are  chit^fly  limestone* workers  and  miners. 
The  valley,  or  rather  chasm,  near  the  entrance  of  which  it  stands^ 
i|  oalMi  Middkimt  Dak,  and  continues  in  a  winding  direction 
nearly  two  miles.    The  scenery  has  been  very  appropriately  cha- 
racterised by  Mr.  Warner,  who  observes,  that  it  is  undeserving  of 
the  dislinctioo  it  haa  received,  from  a  total  absence  both  of  beautj 
and  sublimity.    **  Rocks  unadorned  with  tsecs,  or  other  verdant 
covering,  exclude  the  picturesque:  whilst  their  clumsy,  heavy 
round  forms,  preclude  the  idea  of  grandeur.     A  lively  fancy  may, 
indeed,  paint  to  itself  something  membUng  castellated  buildings^ 
or  r^de  fortresses,  in  the  perpendicular  crags,  which,  in  some 
V^ttm,  rise  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet ;  and  the  turnings  of 
the  Sale  are  so  sharp,  aa  occasionally  to  give  the  idea  of  all  further 
pn^nss  being  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  an  insurmountable 
harrier  of  precipitous  rock.    Its  character,  therefore,  is  rather  sin- 
gularity, than  magnificence  or  loveliness.''§    It  has  been  thought 
that  the  rocks  which  form  this  chasm,  were  buist  asunder  by  some 
convulsive  rent  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  veins  of  lead  ore  in  the  mines  on  one 
side,  have  corresponding  veins  in  the  same  direction  on  the  other. 
The  surrounding  country  is  wild,  dreary  and  desolate. 

In 

•  Whitebunt's  Theory,  p.  189. 
t  A  drift,  or  gait,  is  tliit  part  of  the  mine  which  rum  in  an  horiiontol  di- 
rection from  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  shafts. 
t  PhiJoMphicai  Transsctioos,  Vol  XLIX.  i  Northern  Tour,  Vol.  I. 
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In  making  a  turopike  road  from  Wardlo^  to  Bakewell,  ill  the 
jear  1759,  part  of  a  CaiVfiy  or  stone  barrow^  was  destroyed,  which 
had  stood  in  an  adjoining  field  time  immemorial,  though  no  tradi« 
lion  existed  as  to  the  occasion  of  its  having  been  raised.  On  re- 
moving the  stones,  the  remains  were  discovered  of  at  least  seventeen 
persons,  \%  ho  had  been  deposited  on  flat  stones,  each  about  seven 
leet  and  a  half  long,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  two 
bodies  interred  near  the  middle  of  the  barrow,  appear  to  have  been 
inclosed  In  complete  chests,  each  two  feet  high,  and  seven  feet 
long,  formed  with  stones  placed  edgeways,  and  covered  with  flat 
ones.  The  others  were  but  partially  inclosed,  only  the  head  and 
breast  being  protected  from  the  incumbent  weight,  by  small  waNs, 
with  flat  stones  placed  over  them.  The  diameter  of  the  cairn  was 
thirty-two  yards,  and  its  height  about  five  feet.  The  above  re- 
mains were  found  in  the  one  half  of  it  that  was  examined ;  it  Is 
probal)le  that  inattention  alone  prevented  a  similar  discovery  in 
the  other  part,  u  several  bones  and  teeth  were  found  among  the 
rubbish.* 

TIDESWELL, 

A  SMALL  market-town,  situated  in  a  bottom,  among  moorish 
and  bleak  hills,  is  reported  to  have  received  its  name  from  an 
ebbing  and  flowing  well,  similar  to  that  described  in  page  454,  but 
now  hardly  remembered,  as  it  has  long  ceased  to  flow.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  conventual  form,  with  a 
neat  tower  at  the  west  end,  terminated  by  eight  pinnacles ;  those 
ftt  the  angles  rising  from  octagonal  bases,  and  being  much  higher 
than  the  intermediate  ones.  In  the  chancel  is  a  flat  stone  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  John,  son  of  Thomas  Foljambe,  who 
died  in  the  year  1338,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  towards 
the  building  of  the  church.  Here  is  also  a  very  curious  table 
monument,  inscribed  to  Sampson  Meverill,  who  was  born 
In  the  year  1388,  and  died  in  J462.  It  appears,  from  the  in- 
scription! 
•  Pbilotophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LIT,  psrt  t. 
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scriptioa,  ihat»  in  the  space  of  two  years  he  was  \n  eleven  battle* 
in  France,  where  he  served  under  the  command  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  knighted  him  at  St.  Luce,  and  made  him  Knight 
Constable  of  England,  &c.     On  this  tomb,  bread  is  given  away 
every  Sunday  to  some  of  the  indigent  parishioners.    Another  mo- 
nument records  the  memory  of  a  native  of  Tideswell,  named  Ro- 
bert PuRSECLov^f  described  as  Prior  of  Gisburn  Abbey,  Pre- 
bend of  Rotherham,  and  Bishop  of  Hull,  who  died  in  the  year  1579. 
Henry  the  Eighth  allowed  him  a  pension*  in  reward  for  his  com-* 
pliance  with  the  Monarch's  wishes ;  his  conduct^  as  Dugdale  re- 
cords, being  so  very  obsequious,  that,  after  he  had  wrought  the 
surrender  of  his  own  house,  he  was  employed  as  a  commissioner  to 
persuade  others  to  do  the  like.    At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  Suflfragan.  Bishop 
of  Hull,  &c.  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived  of  his  archdeaconry,  and  other  spirituali- 
ties, in  the  year  1560.     He  afterwards  retired  to  this  town,  and 
founded  a  grammar-school,  which  adjoins  the  church-yard  ;  and  a 
hospital  for  twelve  poor  people.    In  the  south  transept  is  a  tomb, 
with  whole-length  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  of  whom  nothing 
is  with  certainty  known ;   but  tradition  represents  them  as  the 
effigies  of  Thurston  de  Bower  and  his  wife,  who  are  said  to  have 
built  the  transept.     The  inhabitants  of  Tideswell  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported  by  the  mining  business;  their  number  is  about  1000.    The 
buildings  are  mostly  scattered  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cl»r 
rivulet. 

Tideswell  anciently  belonged  to  William  Peverel,  and  being 
afterwards  vested  (with  the  remainder  of  his  inheritance;  in  King 
John,  was  given  by  him  to  his  esquire ;  a  female  descendant  from 
vhom,  in  Richard  the  Second's  Mine,  being  married  to  a  StafforUj 
bad  with  her  husband  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  yearly  fair 
there.  Afterwards  the  estite  came  to  the  Meurrilis,  or  Mecerills,  of 
Throwley,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  was  conveyed  by  the  marriage  of 
an  heiress  to  Lord  Cromwell,  of  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  one  of 
whose  descendants  sold  it,  between  the  death  of  Charles  the  First 

Vol.  in.  H  h  and 
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and  the  period  of,  the  'Restoration,  to  the  JBymv  of  Higlilo^* 
Since  the  death  of  John  Archer.  Esq.  of  WeUbrd,  in  Betkthiiv»  tto 
male  heir  of  this  family,  the  manor  has  been  told  uader  Iht 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  to  the  present  Dulce  of  9^ 
Tonshtre.  • 

Between  Tidesweli  and  Ashford  if  a  road  which  runs 
Dtton,  and  winds  heueath  the  etevated  lands  that  form  the  i 
ern  boundary  of  Movs  al-Dalk.  The  scenery  of  this  seqinaMM 
retreat  is  in  some  places  lomantic;  hot  its  general  character  i»|i»» 
ttiresque  beauty,  which  it  possesses  in  a  most  enchanting 
Near  the  head  of  the  Dale,  the  roclu  jut  out  on  the  south  »ide/il 
the  i.nmense  towers  of  a  stroiig  fortress,  having  the  stream  of  Ite 
Wye  sportively  flowing  at  their  feet.  Lower  down,  the  crags  aollni 
into  verdure,  the  Dale  expands,  and  the  eye  dwells  enraptured  on 
the  rich  prospect  that  presents  itself.  The  mountainous  banks  on 
each  side  an*  partially  diversified  with  fine  masses  of  wood,  wUch 
occasionally  slope  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  wave  tlieir 
pendant  branches  in  its  translucent  waters*  In  other  placet, 
the  grey  color  of  the  roclLs  is  beautifully  harmomffed  by  throbs, 
underwood,  and  ^reen  tarf,  which  intermix  ^helr  varying  tints, 
and  increase  the  general  richness  of  the  scepfry.  }Aare  distant, 
the  bosom  of  the  Dale  spreads  wider;  and  the  stream  toAfy 
meanders  through  luxuriant  meadows,  having  its  maigin  coco- 
pied  by  a  small  farm*hoase,  partly  concealed  by  trees,  and, 
with  its  accompanimentt  of  a  rustic  yroadtn  bridge,  broken  racks, 
&c.  composing  a  very  picturesque  scene.  The  back-groond  it 
formed  by  a  tteep  precipice,  variegated  by  short  herbage  aod 
brush-wood,  with  occarionally  a  starting  rock  breaking  Ita  oon* 
tinuity  of  surface.  On  ascending  this  eminence,  and  looking 
back  from  its  brow  upon  the  Dale,  the  sight  is  delighted  by 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  that  the  plastic  hand  of  nature 
ever  arranged.  Wood,  water,  and  rock,  intermingle  in  the  pro- 
spect, and  so  happily  combine  with  the  fertile  meads  that  spread 
immediately  beneath  the  eye  in  strong  contrast  with  the  barren 
Jbeighu  to  the  fight  and  left,  that  imaginatioii  itself  codd  hard. 
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ly-fft«iMy  a  teMe  more  lovely.  At  8om«  IHUe  distance  fh>m 
the  point  where  the  course  of  the  river  is  concealed  by  a  projec* 
ting  hiU,  its  waters  form  a  natural  and  not  untnterestiDg  ca^ 
cade. 

On  the  summit  of  the  eminence  that  overlooks  Monsal  Dale,  and 
is  here  called  the  Gre(a  Mtm,  was  a  large  barrow,  about  100  feet  in 
circumference,  chiefly  composed  of  broken  maues  of  limestone,  to 
obtain  which,  the  barrow  was  destroyed  at  different  times,  in  the 
years  17^4,  1795,  and  1706.  Within  this  tumulus,  various  skeletons 
-were  discovered,  as  well  as  several  urns  of  coane  clay,  slightly 
baked,  containing  burnt  bones,  ashes,  beaks  of  birds.  Sec.  Two  of 
the  skeletons  were  of  gigantic  siae,  and  lay  in  opposite  directions, 
x^h  their  feet  pointing  to  an  urn  placed  between  them.  In  one 
part,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  cavity  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  (two  feet 
nine  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  one  inch  in  depth,)  wherein  lay 
the  bones  of  a  skeleton  with  the  hce  downward  ;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  skull,  where  it  appeared  to  have  been  fixed  by  a  strong  cement^ 
a  piece  of  Mack  Derbyshire  marble,  dressed,  two  feet  in  length, 
nine  Inches  broad,  and  six  inches  thick :  undier  the  head  were  two 
small  arrow-heads  of  flint.  In  another  cavity  formed  in  the  toil, 
%ith  flat  stones  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  were  ashes  and  burnt  bones. 
A  spear-head,  aiid  some  other  memorials  of  ancient  customs,  were 
afe  ibund  here.  It  should  be  noticed,  that,  excepting  on  the  side 
next  the  precipice,  the  summit  of  the  Great  Finn  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  ditch,  with  a  vallum  to  each :  the  distance  between  the 
Talfums  Is  100  yards. 

Mr.  Hayman  Rooke,  from  whose  letter,  inserted  in  the  twelfth 
Tolume  of  the  Arcbsologla,  some  of  the  above  partioiilars  are 
extracted,  imagines  this  barrow  to  have  been  of  very  remote  an* 
tiquity,  aad  quotes  a  passage  In  coofirmation^  from  the  Nena 
BrUanmca;  the  learned  author  of  which,  when  speaking  of  ar- 
low-heads  of  flint,  observes,  *«  they  are  evidences  of  a  people 
not  in  the  use  of  malleable  metal;  and  it  therefore  Impltei, 
wherever  these  arms  are  fbund  in  barrows,  they  are  incontestibly 
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th«  relics  of  a  primitive  barbarous  people,  and  preeedtAg  the  en  oi 
those  barrows  in  which  brass  or  iron  arms  are  found.'' 

AsHFORO,  a  chapelry  to  Bakewell,  is  situated  oo  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  and  frecjueiitly,  from  the  lowness  of  its  site,  called  ^*fc» 
/ord  in  the  Heater.  .  Here,  Edward  Plantagenet  of  Woodstock,  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  after  him,  the  Hollands,  Earls  of  Kent,  and  more  re- 
pently,  the  hcciUes,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  had  a  residence,  of 
whicKthe  only  vestige  that  remains  is  the  moat.  This  estate  was 
sold  by  an  Earl  of  Westmoreland  to  Sir  William  Cavendish,  the 
favorite  of  Wolsey,  and  still  continues  in  the  Cavendish  family, 
being  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  AlarbU  ff^orks  in  this  village,  where  the  black  and  grey  mar- 
bles found  in  the  vicinity  are  sawn  and  polished,  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  established  in  Great  Britain.  They  were  originally  coq« 
structed  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Watson,  of 
Bakewell ;  but  though  a  patent  was  obtained  to  secure  the  profits  of 
the  invention,  the  advantages  were  not  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pectations that  had  been  formed.  The  present  proprietor  is  Mr. 
John  Piatt,  architect  of  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  who  rents  the 
qyarries  at  Ashford,  where  the  black  marble  is  obtained,  of  the 
puke  of  Devonshire;  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  grey  marble  it 
procured,  at  Bicklow  Dale,  near  MoReyash.  These  are  the  only 
quarries  of  the  kind  now  worked  in  any  part  of  Derbyshire.  The 
machinery  is  somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  that  described  in 
\he  marble  and  spar  works  at  Derby ;  and,  like  that,  is  put  in  motion 
by  water.  One  part,  called  the  Sweeping  Millt  from  its  circular 
motion,  is,  however,  di/Derent;  by  this  a ^or,  containing  eighty 
superficial  feet  of  marble  slabs,  is  levelled  at  the  same  time. 

BAKEWELL, 

Or  BatJirqueUe^  so  denominated  from  its  Bath-well,  is  an  an- 
.cient  market-town,  standing  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river 
Wye.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  Is  called  BadecanwyUam ;  a 
W:umstance  that  induced  Mr.  Bray  to  conjecture,  that  the  bath 

had 
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liad  been  long  in  use  previously  to  the  year  924,  at  which  time  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  ordered  a  town  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity,  and 
strongly  fortified.*  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  here  were  two 
priests  and  a  church.  At  this  period  the  manor  belonged  to  Wil- 
liam Peverel,  whose  son  gave  two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  his  demesne 
of  Bakewell  to  the  monastery  of  Lenton  and  Nottinghamshire. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  tithes,  with  the  glebe  and  patronage  of 
the  church,  was  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield,  by 
John,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  in  whom  the  estates  of  the  Peverels  be- 
came vested.  The  manor  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Gernons  of 
Essex,-*  one  of  whoin  had  a  grant  of  a  fair  to  be  held  there,  from 
Henry  the  Third.  In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Vernons,  of  Haddon, 
kom  whom  it  has  descended  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the 
present  owner. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  an  octagonal  tower  in  the  centre, 
from  which  rises  a  lofty  spire.  The  workmanship  exhibits  speci- 
mens of  the  style  of  three  different  periods.  The  western  part  of 
the  nave  is  of  plain  Saxon  architecture;  but  the  external  arch  of 
the  west  doorway  is  enriched  with  Saxon  ornaments.  The  greater 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  church  is  apparently  the  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  the  pillars  which  support  the  tower  are  evidently  older 
than  that  period,  though  not  so  ancient  as  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
Among  the  monuments  deserving  attention  in  this  fabric,  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  his  La* 
dy,t  who  were  the  founders  of  a  chantry  here  in  Edward  theThird*^ 
reign.  The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and  Dar- 
ley  :  the  colors  were  not  easily  discernible  some  time  ago,  but  have 
lately  been  traced  with  great  care,  and  restored.    Beneath  an  arch  in 

H  h  3  the 

*  Gibson's  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  110. 

f  Both  tfiis  monmntnt,  and  that  of  the  Knight  Wedneslay,  are  vngraved 
in  0oagh*8  Sejmtehral  MmmmenU;  bet  the  names  have  been  reversed  through 
mistake ;  that  of  Foljambe  being  ascribed  to  Wednesley,  and  vice  vena. 
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the  vestry  Is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Wednesley,  who  was  mot* 
tally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sbrewsbory,  under  Henry  the  Fouitb: 
his  recumbent  figure  en  the  tomb  is  dressed  in  rich  armour. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  alabaster  tomb,  ftir 
the  heir  apparent  of  a  Vernon,  who  died  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth ;  and  In  the  Netoark  (the  burial-place  of  the  Vemons 
and  Manners)  are  the  tombs  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  of  Haddon, 
and  his  two  ladles ;  Sir  John  Manners,  and  his  lady,  (the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Vernon ;)  and  Sir  George  Manners,  the  son  of  Sir 
John,  and  his  lady.  Sir  George  Vernon  and  his  two  wives  are 
represented  in  recumbent  postures  :  the  former  is  dressed  in  armour, 
with  a  surcoat  of  arms  containing  many  quarterings  with  those  of 
Vernon :  his  ladies  are  so  much  alike,  that,  a  trifling  variation  in 
their  dresses  excepted,  they  appear  as  cast  from  the  same  mould.. 
The  other  monuments  arejarge  and  costly;  but  there  is  not  any 
thing  particularly  excellent  in  the  workmanship.  In  the  church- 
yard is  an  ancient  stone  cross,  reputed  to  have  been  conveyed 
hither  from  some  other  place.  The  sides  are  diversified  by  orna- 
mental sculpture.  On  the  front  are  several  rudely  carved  figures ; 
the  upper  compartment  appears  to  have  represented  a  crucifixion  ; 
but  as  the  top  of  the  cross  is  broken  off,  the  intention  can  hardfy 
be  determined. 

The  weekly  market  at  Bakewell  was  formerly  held  on  Monday, 
but  has  of  late  years  been  held  on  Friday,  and  has  shrunk  into 
such  complete  insignificance  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Ashford,  is  a  large  mill  for  the 
carding,  roving,  doubling,  spinning,  and  twisting  of  cotton,  in 
which  from  300  to  350  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed,  in- 
clusive of  the  mechanics  whose  business  is  to  keep  the  works  in 
order :  the  mill  was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
the  founder  of  the  cotton-trade  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  num- 
*  ber  of  houses  in  Bakewell  is  about  !?40 ;  that  of  inhabitants  nearly 
1400. 

The  place  where  the  ancient  bath  was  situated  Is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  residence  of  Mr.  White  Watson,  who  forms  minera- 

logical 


logical  ooU^ctiODs*  for  private  cabliiet9»  &c.  and  whose  own  (M- 
Uctitm  qfFomU  attracts  many  visitors  from  Buxton  and  Matlock 
during  the  summer  season.  This  collection  is  distributed  into 
three  classes :  the  first  is  confined  to  the  productions  of  Derby  sbire« 
yet  contains  nearly  1350  specimens  of  rocks,  ores,  crystallizations, 
petrifactions.  Sec,  the  second  comprises,  one  specimen  at  least  of 
most  of  the  known  species  of  fossils,  properly  arranged,  and  de* 
Kribed  after  Werner:  the  third  embraces  specimens  of  those  mi- 
nerals only  as  are  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  •  Besides 
minerals,  Mr.  Watson  has  various  antiquities  in  his  possession,  that 
have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  Derbyshire :  among  them 
is  a  basaltic  head  of  an  axe,  found  a  few  years  ago  on  Stanton 
Moor ;  a  basaltic  celt,  met  with  near  Haddon  Hall,  in  November 
1795 ;  an  entire  urn  of  baked  earth  discovered  in  a  barrow  on 
Stanton  Moor,  July  15th,  1799,  full  of  burnt  bones;  a  small  lamp, 
found  in  another  urn,  about  the  same  time  and  place,  with  the 
heads  of  a  spear  and  an  arrow,  of  fiint,  that  were  among  the  burnt 
bones  which  the  urn  contained  ;  a  glass  vessel,  neatly  ornamented, 
and  hermetically  sealed,  supposed  a  lachrymatory^  found  l>eneath 
a  heap  of  stones,  near  Haddon  Hall,  in  1801  ;  and  a  square  tile, 
on  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  impressed  in  Saxoa 
characters. 

The  parish  of  Bakewell  is  the  mo^tt  extensive  in  the  county. ;  its 
length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  being  more  than  twenty  miles, 
and  its  breadth  upwards  of  eight:  it  contains  nine  chapels  of  ease. 
Between  the  gritstone  and  limestone  strata  about  Bakewell  is  a  thick 
ftratum  of  shale,  which  being  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  the  pasturage  on  it  is  remarkably  good, 

Habsop,  a  small  hamlet,  about  two  miles  from  Bakewell,  on 
the  ShefiSeld  road,  anciently  belonged  to  the  Foyamh,  and  from 
them  descended  to  the  Phmptofu,   of  Plompfoo^  in  Yorkshire, 

H  h  4  whos^ 

*  It  tbonld  have  been  observed  in  our  Account  of  the  Spw  and  Uarhk  WarH 
at  Daaav,  that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Son  haTO  a  considerable  assortment  of 
Snglisb  minerals  coaitaotly  on  sale ;  and  also,  that  they  Horm  general  CoU«» 
jtioBS  of  Fossil^  classed  and  arrangad  accordit^  to  their  afinilias. 
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whpse  coheirs  sold  a  pait  of  thd  eshtte  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  ai^  the  remainder  in  the  fime  of  Queen  EUzabetb,  to 
the  family  of  Syrt,  in  which  it  stiil  continues. 

CHATSWORTH, 

The  celebrated  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Deronshire,  was  purchased, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Leeche^ 
by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  husband  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  whose  sister  married  a  Francis  Leeche  of  this  placCk 
Through  the  persuasion  of  the  Countess,  Sir  William  commenced 
a  noble  mansion-house,  which,  after  his  death,  in  the  year  155T> 
was  carried  on  and  completed  under  her  directions.  This  buildiog 
was  taken  down  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wheo 
William,  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  began  on  the  site  of  the 
more  ancient  fabric,  the  present  magnificent  residence;  which  was 
iinished  in  the  year  1702. 

The  situation  of  Chatsworth-House  is  peculiar  and  striking.  It 
stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  iinelj' 
covered  with  wood,  in  a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  bounded  by  bleak 
and  elevated  tracts  of  land,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  th^ 
river  Derwent.  Oyer  this  is  the  approach  to  the  mansion  by  an 
elegant  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  by  Paine,  and  orna* 
mented  with  figures  sculptured  by  Cibber.  The  house  is  built  its 
the  Ionic  order,  with  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat  ballustradeik 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  about  190  feet,  inclosing  a  spacious 
quadrangular  court,  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre^  with  the 
statue  of  Orpheus.  The  principal  entrance  on  the  west,  by  a  noble 
flight  of  steps  to  a  terrace  the  length  of  the  whole  building,  has  a 
fine  effect.  The  fronts  ^hich  form  the  quadrangle,  arc  decorated 
with  rich  sculptures,  representing  military  trophies. 

The  interior  6f  this  edifice,  though  splendidly  ornamented  with 
painted  walls  and  ceilings^  presents  but  very  few  of  those  captirat- 
ing  productions  of  the  pencil  which  embelJish^  the  apartments  of 
numerous  mansions  In  this  county.    It  possesses^  however,  some 
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ftitractiom  of  another  kind,  which  amply  repay  the  visitant's  atten* 
lion;  we  mean,  the  beautiful  carved  ornaments  by  Gibbons;  of 
whom  Walpole  observed,  that  he  was  the  first  artist,  "  who  gave 
to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  to- 
gether the  various  productions  of  the  elements,  with  a  free  dis* 
order  natural  to  each  species.** 

The  Hall,  60  feet  by  27,  is  somewhat  dark,  but  has  an  air  of 
considerable  grandeur :  the  ceiling,  end,  and  one  side,  display 
representations  of  an  Assembly  of  the  Gods ;  Julius  Cxsar  sacri- 
ficing ;  and  the  Assassination  of  that  Chief  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's 
•tatue.  These  were  originally  painted  by  Yerrio  and  La  Guerre ; 
but  were  judiciously  retouched  a  few  years  ago.  From  the  Hall 
a  double  flight  of  steps,  and  a  long  gallery,  conduct  to  the  Chapel, 
which  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Verrfo,  and  variety  of  exquisite  carving  by  Gibbons.  The  altar- 
piece  by  the  former  is  one  of  his  best  performances:  it  represents 
Christ  reproving  the  Incredutity  of  St,  Thomas.  The  celling  is 
covered  with  a  painting  of  the  Ascension. 

In  the  Dining-Room,  50  feet  by  30,  is  a  fine  whole-length 
portrait,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  William,  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  **  who  was  distinguished  as  a  >%'it,  a  scholar,  a  soldier, 
and  a  gentleman."  He  was  also  a  true  patriot,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  that  Revolution  which  placed  the 
present  illustrious  family  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The 
inscription  he  is  reported  to  have  leil  for  his  monument,  which 
was  never  erected,  is  a  faithful  epitome  of  his  political  cha- 
racter. 

.  WILLIELMUS  DUX  DEVONIiE 

BOKORUM   PRINCIPIVM    SUBDITVt   VIDILIS 
ImXMICUS  XT  IMVISUS  Ttranhis. 

And  to  the  honor  of  bis  hereditary  representatives,  none  of  thcna 
have  deserted  those  principles  which  have  secured  to  bis  memory 
the  reverence  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

The 
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The  DoHcing'Ggikrg,  100  feet  by  99,  it  exceedingly  tpleiididl^ 
the  ceiling  and  paonelt  are  elegantly  painted,  and  the  ooniioei 
gilt :  in  the  coves  are  Tarious  ttatuct.  A  puiiit-cravat,  a  woodcock^ 
and  a  medal*  by  Gibbons  presented  by  biin«  on  the  cxMnpletioa 
of  his  work  at  Chatsworth,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  here 
preserved  in  a  glass  case.  In  the  Dreu^Roam  to  the  Beii  Bcdr 
Chamber,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  collection  of  fossils  beloDging  to 
her  Grace  of  Devon,  who  possesses  considerable  skill  in  the  science 
of  mineralogy,  and  collected  many  of  the  specimens  thataiear* 
ranged  in  this  cabinet. 

The  Music  Boom  is^  neatly  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  it 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  present  Duchbss  op  DbvoIis»irs» 
and  her  daughter,  Lady  Gboroiana,  married  to  Lord  Alor* 
peth  ;  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  the  ChUU%  Bedckmnber  is  « 
good  picture  of  Rach  abl,  second  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  daagb* 
ter  of  William,  Lord  Russel,  and  four  of  her  children,  three  girli 
and  a  boy. 

The  State  AportmenU  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  bouse :  here, 
in  an  ante-chamber,  over  the  chimney*piece,  is  a  beautiful  carving 
of  several  dead  fowl,  by  Gibbons ;  and  in  an  adjoining  room,  over 
the  door,  a  carved  delineation,  by  the  same  roaster,  of  a  pen,  to 
finely  executed,  that  Mr.  Walpole  characterised  it  as  <'  not  dia- 
tinguishable  from  real  feather.**  In  the  First  Draxving-Roam,  ZC 
feet  by  30,  are  the  following  portraits : 

John,  first  Duke  of  Rutland ;  obiit  1710,  stat  72. 

William,  first  Earl  of  Devonshire,  ascribed  ta  Mytent; 
and  declared  by  Mr.  Walpole  to  be  one  of  the  finest  single 
figures  he  had  ever  seen.  This  nobleman  was  second  son  lo  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  through 
whose  affection  and  management  he  became  possessed  of  a  larger 
fortune  than  his  elder  brother.  He  contributed  greatly  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Colonies  in  Virginia  and  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  the  year 
1018,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  James  the  First. 
He  died  in  1635,  and  was  buried  at  Edensor,  where  an  elegant 

Latin 
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Latin  epitaph,  inscribed  oo  fait  tomb,  representi  him  as  a  «'  Man 
born  to  execute  every  laudable  enterprise ;  and  in  the  siroplidtj  of 
Yirtae ;  rather  deterving  than  amrting  %\oryJ* 

The  Dvxi  OF  Ormond  ;  t%o  fine  whole  lengths,  said  to  be  Earh 
^  FenAroke,  with  pointed  beards,  whiskers,  Vandyke  sleeves,  and 
slashed  hose ;  and  an  EaticfDeoomMre,  in  thecostnmeof  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

In  the  Leicester,  or  Principal  Draanng-Room,  is  an  invalaabte 
piece  by  Holbein,  representing,  in  black  chalk,  heightened,  the 
figures  of  Henrt  thb  Sbvbntb,  and  Hbnrt  trb  Eighth,  as 
lar^easlife;  and  a  fine  painting  by  Titian,  of  Our  Saviour,  and 
Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  Garden :  the  expression  in  the  countenance 
of  the  latter  is  very  beautiful.  The  Scarlet»Hoom  was  so  named 
tern  containing  the  bed  in  which  George  the  Second  expired,  and 
which,  with  the  Coronation  chairs  of  the  present  King  and  Queen, 
became  the  perquisites  of  the  late  Duke,  as  Lord  Chamberlain ;  the 
chairs  are  preserved  in  another  apartment. 

The  suite  of  rooms  called  Mary,  Sueen  qf  Scat^,  is  thought  to 
correspond  in  situation  with  those  inhabited  by  that  l>eautifur  but 
indiscreet  princess,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  old  bouse  at  Chatsworth, 
under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Thirteen  years  of  her 
long  captivity  were  passed  here ;  and  from  this  place  she  wrote 
her  second  letter  to  Pope  Pius,  bearing  date  the  91st  of  October, 
1570. 

At  the  distance  of  about  250  yards  from  the  house,  on  a  more  ele- 
vated site,  are  the  Great  Stahks  ;  the  west  and  north  fronts  of  which 
are  somewhat  more  than  900  feet  in  length.  These  are  handsome, 
and  well*disposed  :  they  were  erected,  together  with  the  bridge,  by 
the  late  Duke,  about  forty  years  ago. 

The  Park  extends  through  a  circumference  of  nine  miles,  and 
Is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  as  well  as  various 
plantations,  which  range  in  fine  sweeping  masses  over  the  ine-' 
qualities  of  the  ground.  The  prospects  from  different  parts  are 
exceedingly  fine;  and  one  view,  looking  back  from  the  south, 
possesses  extraordinary  grandeur.      Immediately  below  the  eye 
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is  the  rich  vale  animated  by  the  meanderiog  current  of  the  silvet 
Derwent ;  more  distant  is  the  houte,  with  a  fine  back-ground  of  wood» 
rearing  in  solemn  majesty ;  and  far  beyond^  the  bloe  hills  of  Castle- 
ton  skirting  the  horison. 

/  Tlie  ITiU^'f^orks,  whtch«  fifty  or  sixty  yeats  ago,  gare  the  garJ 
dens  of  Chatsworth  a  celebrity  that  they  have  not  yet  lost,  are  si- 
tuated near  the  south-east  and  south  sides  of  the  house.  Though 
still  in  tolerable  order,  they  generally  fail  to  interest,  as  the  improv- 
ed taste  of  the  present  day  can  only  regard  them  as  formal  puerilities. 
The  principal  of  these  artificial  oontrivances  is  the  great  Cascade, 
irhich  consists  of  a  series  of  steps  or  stages,  extending  a  considera- 
ble distance  down  a  steep  hill,  crowned  at  the  top  by  a  temple, 
which  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir,  which  occupies  seve- 
ral acres.  *'  This  fane,*'  observes  Mr.  Warner,  **  should  certainly 
be  dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  fraud  and  deceit,  as  a  piece  of 
roguery  is  practised  upon  the  incautious  stranger  within  its  very 
sanctuary  ;  from  the  floor  of  which  a  multitude  of  liltle  fountatnt 
suddenly  spout  up  whilst  he  is  admiring  the  prospect  through  the 
portal,  and  quickly  wet  him  to  the  skin."  When  the  cascade  is 
put  in  motion,  the  water  rushes  in  vast  quantity,  and  with  prodi- 
gious force,  from  the  domed  roof  of  the  temple,  and  from  a 
variety  of  lions'  heads,  dolphins,  sea  nymphs,  and  other  figures 
that  ornament  it ;  and  falling  into  a  bason  in  front  of  the  building, 
(from  which  also  several  fountains  issue,)  is  thence  discharged 
down  the  flight  of  steps  before  described ;  and  having  reached  the 
bottom,  disappears  by  sinking  into  the  earth.  Among  the  other 
contrivances  of  this  kind,  is  a  copper  tree,  made  to  represent  a 
decayed  willow,  the  branches  of  which  produce  an  artificial  shower ; 
some  sea  horses,  and  a  triton,  from  whose  heads  small  streams 
issue ;  and  a  fountain  which  throws  up  the  water  to  the  height  of 
ninety  feet. 

On  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  eminence  that  rises  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house,  is  the  Hunting  Tower,  a  building  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  as  a  station   where  the   female  visitants   at 
Chatsworth  could  partake  in  the  diversion  of  stag*hunting  with- 
out 
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#ot  iacivring  the  danger ;  as  its  height  (ninety  feet)  enabled 
them  to  overlook  the  surrounding  hills.  It' is  of  a  square  fornix 
having  a  rounded  tower  at  each  angle,  In  another  part  of  the 
grounds,  near  the  river  side,  to  the  north  of  the  bridge,  is  a 
second  tower,  encompassed  by  a  moat,  and  named  the  Bower  qf 
Mary,  iUtien  of  Scots,  from  a  garden  which  occupied  its  summit, 
ivherein  that  princess  spent  many  of  the  tedious  hours  of  her  confine*- 
aent 

Robert  de  Gernon,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Cavendish, 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  contributed 
considerably  towards  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Geoffrey  de 
Gernon,  one  of  his  descendants,  resided  at  Moor-Hall  in  this 
county,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  Roger,  his  son,  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Potton,  or  Potkins,  of  Cavendi^, 
in  Suffolk;  and  his  children,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
and  in  compliment  to  their  mother,  assumed  the  name  of  Caven^ 
dish.  Roger  Cavendish,  the  eldest,  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  year  1366 ;  but  was  seized,  and  beheaded,  by  the 
insurgents  of  Suffolk,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  whom 
his  son  was  reported  to  have  slain.  On  the  latter,  named  John,  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  with  an  annuity  of  401.  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  was  bestowed  for  his  activity  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rections that  v^ere  then  prevalent.  Thomas  Cavendish,  his  great 
grandson,  was  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the  Exchequer  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  had  four  sons ;  the  second  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Sir  William,  who  married  the  Countess  of  Shrews* 
bury. 

In  the  Church  of  the  small  village  of  EDiNS0R,'near  Chatsworth, 
besides  the  tomb  already  mentioned  for  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
is  a  large  and  costly  monument  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  ;  whose  gallantries  were  so  notoriously 
gross,  as  to  induce  Sir  Sampson  Degge,  in  a  letter  printed  with 
Erdeswick's  Survey  of  Staffordshire,  to  call]  him  the  Common  Bull 
of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  Here  is  likewise  a  long  Latin 
epitaph  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  Queen  of  ScotSji 
who  died  while  in  her  service  at  Chatsworth. 

HADDOlir 
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Haddok  Hall*  tiie  truly  venerable  mlinsion  of  his  Grace  tte 
Duke  of  Rutland,  is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell,  oa 
m  bold  eminence*  which  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Wye, 
and  overlooks  the  pleasant  Vale  of  Haddon.  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete of  our  ancient  baronial  residences  now  remaining  ;  and  though 
not  at  present  inhabited,  nor  in  very  good  repair,  is  extremely  inte* 
resting  to  ihe  antiquary,  ftom  the  many  indications  it  exhibits  of 
the  festive  manners  and  hospitality  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  the  in* 
amveniait  yet  social  arrangement  by  which  their  mode  of  life  waa 
regulated. 

The  high  turrets  and  embattltmentt  of  this  mansion,  when  beheld 
from  a  distance,  give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  strong  fortress;  and 
even  on  a  .neaier  approach,  it  apparently  confirms  the  idea ;  tot^ 
though  thua  castellated,  and  assuming  the  forms  of  regular  defone^ 
it  was  never,  even  in  its  original  construction,  furnished  with  any 
means  of  eflfectoal  resistance.  It  consists  of  numerous  apartmenta 
and  offices,  erected  at  different  periods,  and  surrounding  two  paved 
quadrangular  courts.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  tower  over  the 
gateway,  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  quadrangle ;  this  was  proba* 
bly  built  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence by  which  its  precise  d^e  can  be  ascertained.  The  Ch^Ml 
is  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  time ;  and  the  tower  at  the  north-west  cor> 
aer,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Vemons,  Pipes,  Src.  is  nearly  of 
the  saoie  period.  The  gallery  was  erected  in  the  reiga  of  Qoeeft 
Elizabeth*  after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Vernon :  some  of  the  offices 
are  more  modern ;  but  not  any  portion  of  the  building  is  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  seventeenth  century.  . 

The  principal  entrance  at  tlie  north-west  angle,  is  under  a 
high  tower,  through  a  large  arched  gateway,  that  leads,  by  a 
ilight  of  angular  steps,  into  the  great  court.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  east  Mde  of  the  latter  Is  a  second  flight  of  steps,  communi- 
cating with  the  great  porch,  over  the  door  of  which  are  two 

sbielda 

*  This  eminence  is  «  single  nasi  of  Unestone,  insoUted  by  strata  of  a  diiler 
tent  kind :  how  it  was  thiown  into  its  present  station  woold  be  a  nirions  sab- 
jcct  of  inquiry , 
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•hieldf  of  ami  carved  in  ttone ;  the  one  coDtaining  those  of  Femon, 
and  the  other,  of  Mofde  PemMdge,  Lord  of  Tong,  in  Shropshire, 
whose  daugtiter  and  heiren,  Isabella,  married  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
and  considerably  increased  the  family  estate  by  her  own  possessions. 
On  the  right  of  the  passage  leading  from  the  porch  is  the  Great  Hall, 
liaving  a  oommonication  with  the  grand  stair-case  and  state  apart- 
aeots;  and  on  the  left»  ranging  in  a  line,  are  four  brge  door-ways, 
irith  great  pointed  stooe  arches,  which  connect  with  the  kitchen, 
buttery,  wine-cettar,  and  numerous  small  upper  apartments,  that 
appear  to  haye  been  used  as  lodging-rooms  for  the  guests  and 
their  retainers.  In  the  kitchen  are  two  vast  fire-places,  with  front 
Ibr  a  prodigious  number  of  spits;  various  stoves,  great  dou- 
ble ranges  of  dressers,  an  enormous  chopping*bk>ck,  &c.'  Ad* 
joining  the  kitchen  are  various  leswr  rooms,  for  larders  and  other 
jNirposei. 

The.  Hall  must  have  been  the  great  public  dining-room,  for 
no  other  apartment  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  purpose.  At  tho 
vppereiul  it  a  laise^  floor,  where  the  table  for  the  Lord  and  hit 
principal  guests  was  spread ;  and  on  two  sides  is  a  gallery>  sop- 
forted  on  pillars.  From  the  south-east  corner  is  a  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  great  stair*case,  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  rudely 
jointed ;  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  a  large  apartment, 
huag  with  arras,  and  behind  it^  a  little  door,  opening  into  the  hall* 
gallery. 

On  the  left  of  the  passage,  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs,  are 
£ve  or  six  very  large  semicircular  steps,  framed  of  solid  timber, 
that  lead  into  the  Long  Gtdkry,  which  occupies  the  whole  south 
ttde  of  the  second  court,  and  is  110  feet  in  length,  and  seventeen 
wide.  The  flooring  is  of  oak  planks,  afiirmed  by  tradition  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  a  single  tree  which  grew  in  the  garden.  The 
valnscotting  is  likewise  of  oak,  and  is  curiously  ornamented :  on 
the  friexe  are  carvings  of  boars  heads,  thistles,  and  roses ;  these, 
with  the  arms,  &c.  prove  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  to  have 
been  put  up  qfter  the  bouse  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John 
J)lanpers,   yet  before  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rutland  descended  to 

that 
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that  branch  of  the  family,*  In  the  midst  of  the  gallery  is  a  gnat 
square  recess,  besides  several  bow-windows,  in  one  of  which  are 
the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  impaling  Vernon,  with  its  quarter- 
ings,  and  circled  with  the  garter,  &c.  and  in  another,  the  arms  of 
England,  similarly  encircled,  and  surmounted  with  a  crown. 
Near  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  short  passage,  that  opens  into  a 
room  having  a  frieze  and  cornice  of  rough  piaster,  adorned  with 
peacocks  and  boars'  heads,  in  alternate  succession :  an  adjoining 
apartment  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner ;  and  over  the  chim- 
ney is  a  very  large  bass-relief  of  Orpheus,  charming  the  Beasts,  of 
similar  composition* 

All  the  principal  rooms,  except  the  gallery,  "  were  bung  with 
loose  arras,  a  great  part  of  which  still  remains ;  and  the  doors  were 
concealed  every  where  behind  the  hangings,  so  that  the  tapestry  was 
to  be  lifted  up  to  pass  in  and  out;  only. for  convenience,  there  were 
great  iron  hooks,  (many  of  which  are  still  in  their  places,}  by  means 
whereof  it  might  occasionally  be  held  back.  The  doors  being  thus 
poncealed,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ill-fashioned  than  their 
workmanship ;  few  of  these  fit  at  all  close ;  and  wooden  bolts,  rude 
bars,  and  iron  hasps,  are  in  general  their  best  and  only  fasten* 
ings."t 

The  Chapel  is  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  great  court ;  from 
which  the  entrance  leads  under  a  low  sharp-pointed  arch.  It  has  a 
body  and  two  aisles,  divided  from  the  former  by  pillars  and  pointed 
arches.  In  the  windows  are  some  good  remains  of  painted  glass  ; 
and  the  date  MiOenmo  CCCCXXVIL  By  the  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
niche  and  bason  for  holy  water.  An  ancient  stone  font  is  likewise 
preserved  here.  Near  the  entrance  into  the  chapel  stands  a  Romaa 
altar,  about  three  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  near  Bakewell. 
The  inscription  is  nearly  obliterated,  but  was  given  by  Bishop  Gib« 
ton  as  follows 

PEG 

^  See  O6fenNilt0M  on  AncitnX  CastUs,  in  the  ■izth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia ; 
wherein  is  a  very  minute  description  aod  groand-plan  of  this  mansion. 

t  Archaeologia,  Vol.  VI.  p.  553. 
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The  park  originally  connected  with  this  mansion^  was  ploughed 
up  and  cultivated  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  gardens  consist 
entirely  of  terraces,  ranged  one  above  another;  each  having  a  sort 
of  stone  ballustrade.  The  prospects  from  one  or  two  situations  are 
extremely  fine ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  is  a  sweeping 
group  of  luxuriant  old  trees. 

The  manor  of  Haddoo  was,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Avenells,  whose  coheirs  married  to  Femon  and  Bas* 
set,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.  The  Bassets  continued  to 
enjoy  half  the  estate  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third.  The 
heiress  of  Vernon  married  to  Franceys,  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Vernon ;  and  the  whole  estate  was  the  entire  property  of  Sir 
Richard  Vernon  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time.  This  gentleman  wat 
Speaker  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Leicester  in  the  year  1425, 
and  was  afterwards  constituted  Governor  of  Calais,  in  which  office 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  appointed  Constable  of 
England  for  life,  and  was  the  last  person  that  held  that  impor« 
tant  office.  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  his  son  and  successor,  was  Go* 
vernor  to  Prince  Arthur,  heir  apparent  to  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
and  is  said  to  have  frequently  entertained  the  Prince  at  Haddon.- 
Sir  George  Vernon,  the  last  male  heir  of  this  family,  became  so 
distinguished  by  his  hospitality,  and  magnificent  mode  of  living^ 
•that  he  was  locally  termed,  Xing  of  the  Peak,  On  his  death,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  possessions  descended 
to  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Dorothy :  the  former  married 
Sir  Thomas  Hanley,  Knt.  second  son  of  Edward,  the  third  Earl 
of  Derby ;  and  the  latter.  Sir  John  Manners,  Kut.  second  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Rutland  of  that  name.  By  this  marriage^ 
Haddon,  and  the  other  estates  in  this  county,  that  had  been  held 
Vol.  hi.  li  by 
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by  the  Vernoiw,  became  the  property  of  the  Manners*,  aiid  hatc 
regularly  descended  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Haddon-Hall  continued  to  be  the  principal  residence  of  thit 
faniiiy  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  quitted 
for  Belvoir  Castle,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Rutland,  (so  created  by  Queen  Anne,)  seven  score  servants 
were  maintained  here,  and  the  house  was  kept  open  in  the  true 
style  of  old  English  hospttatity  during  twelve  days  after  Christ- 
mas. Since  that,  it  has  occasionally  been  the  scene  of  mirth 
and  revelry ;  and  the  cheerful  welcome  of  former  ages,  so  far  as 
the  despoiled  condition  of  the  mansion  would  admit,  has  not  been 
wanting  to  iqcrease  tiie  pleasure  of  the  guests.  The  last  time 
iU  festive  board  was  spread,  was  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  Peace,  when  nearly  200  couple  danced  in  the  Long 
Gallery. 

Stakton,  a  manor  between  one  and  two  miles  south-west  of 
Haddon,  is  the  ji)int  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Bache 
Tliornhilli  Esq.  the  latter  of  whom  has  a  commodious  mansion* 
house  here,  on  a  demesne  that  has  been  the  entire  property  of 
himself  and  his  ancestors,  of  the  surnames  of  Bache  and  Thorn- 
hill,  for  two  centuries.  This  manor^  with  some  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Foljambs. 

On  Stanton  Mjor,  a  rocky,  uncultivated  waste,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  are  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  rocking- stones,  barrows,  rock-basons,  circles  of  erect 
■tones,  &c.  which  have  generally  been  supposed  of  Druidical 
origin  ;  and  perhaps  with  truth,  as  to  the  principal  mass,  though 
certainly  erroneous  with  respect  to  the  entire  detail. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  moor,  close  to  the  village  of  Birchover, 
it  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  grit-stone  rocks,  which  extends  in 
kngth  between  seventy  and  eighty  yards,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  forty  or  fifty.  This  massive  pile  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  o(  ihe  Router,  or  Roo-tor-Rocks ;  an  appellation  that  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  derived  from  the  various  rocking-stones  near 
the  fummit ;   as  it  is  a  common  expression  io  the  provincial  dia- 

Jcct, 
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kct,  that  a  thing  roo$  backward  aod  forward.*  Its  general  potitkn 
is  undoubtedly  natural,  and  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  sinking 
of  the  surrounding  strata ;  but  the  forms  and  arrangement  of  many 
stones  on  the  upper  part,  display  evident  traces  of  design. 

Near  the  east  end  is  a  vast  block  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
estimated  to  weigh  about  fifty  tons,  which  several  writers  have 
noticed  as  a  rocking-stone,  that  could  be  shook  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand ;  yet  it  is  now  immoveable,  through  having  been 
forced  from  its  equilibrium  by  the  mischievous  efforts  of  fourteen 
young  men,  who  assembled  for  the  purpose  on  Whit-sunday,  in 
the  year  1799.  lis  height  is  about  ten  feet,  and  its  circumference 
in  the  widest  part  nearly  thirty :  its  bottom  has  somewhat  of  a 
convex  form ;  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  appears  to  have 
been  hollowed  to  receive  it.  At  a  little  distance  northward  is 
a  second  rocking-stone,  not  very  dissimilar  in  shape  to  an  egg, 
which  may  be  moved  by  the  strength  of  a  single  finger,  though 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  girth.  More  directly 
aorth,  is  another  rocking-^tone,  resembling  the  latter  both  in  figure 
and  facility  of  motion ;  and  at  the  west  end,  are  seven  stones  piled 
on  each  other,  various  in  size  and  form,  but  two  or  three  very 
iarge ;  all  which  may  be  shook  by  the  pressure  of  one  hand,  and 
this  at  various  places. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  huge  masses  which  occupy  the 
summit  of  the  Router  rocks,  range  from  east  to  west  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hill,  and  have  had  a  narrow  passage,  and  two  cham- 
bers, or  caves,  cut  within  them.  The  largest  cave  has  a  remark- 
able sound,  and  has  thence  been  named  the  Echo ;  its  length  is 
sixteen  feet,  its  width  twelve,  and  its  height  about  nine.  The 
origin  of  these  excavations  cannot  have  been  very  remote,  as  the 
marks  of  the  pick  on  the  sides  are  very  visible  and  fresh.  They 
were  probably  formed  about  the  same  period  as  an  elbow-chair 
near  the  west  end  on  the  north  side,  which  has  been  rudely  shaped 
on  the  face  of  a  large  mass -of  stone,  and  has  a  seat  for  one  person 

li  2  oa 
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<m  each  Me  of  it  This  we  have  been  infonn«d  Wis  execoted  by 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eyre,  who  Inhabited  the  antient 
laanorr-house,  called  Router  Hall,  near  the  foot  of  the  hiH  on  the 
south,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  used  frequently  to 
entertain  company  on  this  elevated  spot.  A  hollow,  in  the  stone 
which  forms  the  highest  point  of  these  rocks,  Mr.  Robke  supposes 
to  have  been  a  rock-basoo ;  he  also  mentions  a  second  rock-bason 
on  the  north-west  side. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Router  is  another  assemblage 
of  large  rocks,  forming  a  similar  kind  of  hill,  called  Bradley  Tor; 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  rocking-stone  thirty-two  feet  in 
circumference,  of  aa  orbicular  shape,  and  raised  above  the  ground 
by  two  stones,  having  a  passage  between  them.  Its  conformity  t6 
the  description  of  the  ToAn/h  given  by  Dr.  Borlase  In  his  Antiqoitiet 
of  Cornwall,  has  induced  an  opinioa  of  its  having  been  a  rock  idol. 

Near  the  south-west  si<]e  of  Stanton  Moor  is  an  elevated  ridge, 
which  rises  into  three  craggy  eminences,  respectively  named, 
Cardiff  Rocki,  Gramd  Tor,  and  DurwMd  Tor.  On  the  top  of  th^ 
for  over  are  several  rock*  basons,  varying  in  diameter  from  two  to 
three  feet ;  and  near  the  bottom,  towards  tlie  west,  is  a  small  care, 
called  the  Hermitage,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  a  rude  figure  of 
a  crucifix,  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  sculptured  in  high 
relief  on  the  solid  rock.  In  the  inner  part  is  a  seat,  and  a  recess, 
apparently  intended  for  a  sleeping-place. 

Graned  Tor,  called  also  Rohin  Hoo^s  Stride  and  Mock  ^^ggorV 
HaU,  is  a  singular  heap  of  rocks*  which  Mr.  Rooke  supposes  to 
have  been  anciently  a  **  curious  group  of  Druidical  mona- 
ments."*  On  one  rock,  that  seems,  from  its  present  position,  to 
have  fallen  from  the  top,  and  is  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference, 
are  four  rock-basons;  and  at  the  bottom  of  another,  a  rock-bason 
of  an  oval  form,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
which  "  evidently  appears  to  have  been  cut  with  a  too|."f  This 
bason  is  sheltered  by  a  massive  stone,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction 

against 
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•gainst  the  rock.  The  uppermost  points  of  this  Tor  are  two  vas^ 
ptonesi  standing  upright,  each  eighteen  feet  high,  and  about 
twenty-two  yards  asunder,  which  at  a  distance  resemble  the  cbim- 
niee  of  an  ancient  mansion-house,  from  which  circumstance  the 
pile  obtained  its  appellation  of  Moclc  Beggar's  Hall.  Round  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  there  seems  to  ha-ve  been  a  fence  of  broken 
masses  of  stone.  On  the  top  of  Durwood  Tor  are  three  rock-basons, 
artificially  formed;  and  an  impen<Iingcrag,  or  rock-canopy,  which 
averhangs  what  has  been  denominated  an  "  augurial  seat."  At 
Vurwood,  on  removing  a  large  stone,  an  urn  was  discovered  half 
full  of  burnt  bones  ;  and  near  it  two  ancient  Querns,  or  hand-mill 
stones,  flat  at  top,  and  somewhat  convex  on  the  under  sides,  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter ;  ilifi 
upper  stone  so  much  less  than  the  under,  that,  being  placed  on  it, 
it  CQttId  be  turned  round  within  its  rim.*  Similar  stones  have  been 
found  in  Yorkshire  and  Wiltshire ;  and  such  kind  are  yet  in  com* 
moa  use  in  ihc  Hebrides. 

in  a  field  north  of  Graned  Tor,  called  Nine^Stone  Closf^,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Druidical  Circle,  about  thirteen  yards  in  diameter, 
now  consisting  of  seven  rude  stones,  of  various  dimensions ;  one  of 
them  is  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  nine  in  circumference. 
Betweeo  seventy  and  eighty  yards  to  the  south,  are  two  other  sttvies, 
of  similar  dimeiisions,  standing  erect. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  little  valley  which  separates 
Hartle  Moor  from  Stautoa  Moor,  is  an  ancient  work,  called  Castle 
Iting,  which  Mr.  Rooke  supposes  to  have  been  a  British  encamp* 
ment.  Its  form  is  elliptical;  its  shortest  diameter,  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  is  1^5  keii  its  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
243.  It  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch  and  double  vallum, 
but  part  of  the  latter  has  been  levelled  by  the  plough. 

In  a  small  enclosure,  adjoining  the  north* west  end  of  Stanton 
Moor,  are  some  remarkably  situated  rocks;  on  two  of  which  the 
/ollowing  inscriptions  were  cut  in  Roman  capitals  about  170  years 

I  i  3  agoa 
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ago»  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Calton  family,  ivho  possessed  the 
estate.  "  Res  rusHca  qua  sine  duhitatione  proxima  et  quasi  can* 
smnguinea  sapietai(t  est,  tarn  discentilms  ega  qudm  magistris/' — 
"  Nihil  est  homini  lihero  dignius,  et  quod  mihi  ad  sapiaiHa  vitam 
proxime  videtur  accedcre** 

About  half  a  mile  north-east  from  the  Kouter  Rocks,  on  Stan- 
ton Moor,  is  a  Druidical  circle,  eleven  yards  in  diameter,  called 
The  Nine  Ladies,  composed  of  the  same  number  of  rude  stones, 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  diflferent  breadths.  A 
single  stone,  named  the  King,  stands  at  the  distance  of  thirty* 
four  yards.  Near  this  circle  are  several  cairni  and  barrows; 
most  of  which  have  been  opened,  and  various  remains  of  ancient 
customs  discovered  in  them.  In  one  of  the  barrows,  opened  by 
Mr.  Rooke,  an  urn  of  C«arse  clay  was  found,  three  feet  three 
inches  in  circumference,  and  ten  inches  in  height,  having  within 
it  a  smaller  urn,  covered  with  a  piece  of  clay;  in  both  of  them 
"were  burnt  bones  and  ashes:  two  other  urns,  similar  to  the  former, 
were  discovered  In  the  same  bairow.  Urns  with  burnt  bones,  jcc. 
have  likewise  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  barrows*  Under 
one  of  the  cairns,  human  bones  were  found,  together  with  a  large 
blue  glass  bead. 

On  the  east  side  of  Stanton  Moor,  near  the  edge  of  a  declivity 
overlooking  Darley-Dale,  are  three  remarkable  stones,  standing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  One  of  these,  called  CaU^  Stone,  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice,  and  has  a  road  leading  to  it,  cut  through  a  surface  of 
loose  stones  and  rock :  the  second  is  named  Gorse*  Stone,  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  largest,  is  called  Heart  Stone,  and  measures 
eighly-three  feet  in  circumference.  Several  other  stones  of  sin* 
gular  forms  may  be  observed  on  different  parts  of  the  Moor ;  and 
particularly  one  called  the  Andle  Stone,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
poile  eastward  of  Router  Rocks :   this  is  nearly  sixteen  feet  high, 

an4 
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•ad  appears  to  have  been  shaped  by  art.  At  a  liltle  distaoce  is 
another  larger  stone,  named  TJunnaa  Etfre*a  Chair,  which  has  been 
rudely  cut  into  the  figure  of  a  chair,  and  was  formerly  elevated  oa 
tome  smaller  stones;  but  has  been  thrown  down. 

WINSTER 

Is  a  small  market-town,  containing  about  230  houses,  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  persons  employed  in  the  mining  business,  and 
in  the  inferior  branches  of  the  cotton  trade.  On  the  commons 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  cairns,  or  stone  barrows,  and  aho 
two  or  three  barrows  of  earth  :  in  one  of  the  latter,  that  was  opened 
in  the  year  1768,  two  glass  vessels  were  discovered,  between  eight 
and  ten  inches  in  height,  containing  about  a  pint  of  water,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  and  very  limpid.  With  these  a  silver  collar,  or 
bracelet,  was  found,  about  two  inches  broad,  together  with  some 
small  well-wrought  ornaments,  several  square  and  round  beads,  of  . 
glass  and  earth,  and  remains  of  brass  clasps  and  hinges,  with  piectt 
of  wood,  that  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  a  box  in  which  the  orna- 
ments had  been  deposited.*  On  the  face  of  one  of  the  ornaments, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mander,  of  Bakewell,  is  some  very 
neat  filligree  work ;  and  round  the  centre,  a  setting  of]  garnets,  or 
deeply  stained  red  glass.  From  the  above  antiquities,  Mr.  Edward 
King  imagined  the  barrow  to  have  been  raised  over  some  Briton  ot 
distinction,  though  long  after  the  Komans  were  in  possession  of  the 
Island.f 

Darley  is  a  little  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Derwent,  in  the  beautiful  dale  which  extends  to  Matlock.  In 
the  church-yard  is  a  remarkable  yew  tree,  measuring  thirty  three  feet 
in  girth,  and,  though  robbed  of  many  of  its  branches,  still  exhibiting 
a  singular  specimen  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Snitterton-Hall,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Sacfieverels* 
is  a  curious  old  mansion,  standing  near  the  summit  of  a  hill>  west 

114  of 
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of  the  river  Derwent.  The  front  has  two  projecting  wings,  with 
pointed  gables^  embattled  sides,  and  square  bayed  windows.  The 
entrance,  instead  of  being  in  the  centre,  as  customary,  is  od  one 
fide ;  the  whole  structure  is  of  stone^  inclosed  within  high  walls. 

The  extraordiuary  beauty  of  many  of  the  Derbyshire  valet,  may 
in  some  degree  be  estimated  from  the  descriptions  already  given  ; 
but  the  unparalldled  grandeur  of  the  scenery  round  Matlock, 
renders  every  attempt  to  delineate  its  varied  characteristics  by 
words,  at  least,  hopeless,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  The  bold 
and  romantic  steeps,  skirted  by  a  gorgeous  covering  of  wood,  and 
rising  from  the  margin  of  the  Derwent,  ^vhose  waters  sometimes 
glide  majestically  along,  and  sometimes  flow  in  a  rapid  stream  over 
ledges  and  broken  masses  of  stone ;  the  frequent  changes  of  scene, 
occasioned  by  the  win  ding,  of  the  Dale,  which  at  every  step  varies 
the  prospect,  by  introducing  new  objects ;  the  huge  rocks,  in  some 
places  bare  of  vegetation,  in  others  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage, 
here,  piled  upon  each  other  in  immense  masses,  there,  displaying 
their  enormous  fronts  in  one  unbroken  perpendicular  mass;  and 
the  sublimity,  and  picturesque  beauty,  exhibited  by  the  manifold 
combinations  of  the  interesting  forms  congregated  near  this  en- 
chanting spot,  can  never  be  adequately  depicted  by  the  powers  of 
language.  The  creations  of  the  pencil,  alone,  are  commensurate  to 
the  excitation  in  the  mind,  of  corres|iondent  images. 

The  geneial  name,  Matlock,  it  must  be  observed,  includes 
both  the  village  of  Matlock,  and  Matlock-Batb.  The 
former  is  as  ancient  as  the  Conquest,  and  is  chiefly  situated  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  river;  the  latter  is  considerably  more  recent 
in  its  origin,  and  stands  on  the  western  margin.  *'  At  the  time  of 
compiling  the  Domesday  Book,  Matlock  appears  to  have  been  a 
hamlet  of  the  manor  of  Meterford,  (the  situation  of  which  is 
now  unknown,)  which  was  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown. 
It  afierwards  became  a  part  of  the  estate  of  William  de  Ferrers, 
Eat  I  of  Derby,  who  had  a  charier  of  free-warren  for  his  demesne 
lands  here-  On  the  attainder  of  his  son,  Robeft  de  Ferrers,  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
t  Alatlock, 
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MaiMtf  tben  become  a  roanor^  reverted  (o  the  Crown  ;  and  waa 
granted,  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  the  First,  to  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  continued  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  earl- 
dom and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  till  the  fourth  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  it  was  granted  by  that  King,  along  with  a  great 
number  of  other  manors  and  estates,  to  Edward  Ditcbfield  and 
withers,  in  trust  for  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London.  In  the 
year  following,  it  was  sold  by  Ditchfield,  and  the  other  trustees^ 
to  the  copyholders  of  the  manor  of  Matlock,  and  is  now  divided 
into  several  small  shares/'*' '  Acoording  to«tbe  returns  made  un« 
der  the  late  act,  this  parish  contains  493  houses,,  and  2354  iohabilF* 
ants. 

Matlock  village  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  the 
oeighboiiring  lead  mines,  and  in  the  manufacture  o(  cotton.  Tiie 
bouses  are  principally  of  stone;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  village 
ia  a  neat  stone  bridge ;  at  some  distance  from  which,  on  the  verge 
of  a  most  romantic  rock,  stands  the  church.  This  struclure  coo* 
tains  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  a  small  chancel :  the  outside  is  em* 
battled,  having  an  ancient  tower  with  pinnacles,  whimsically  deco* 
jated  with  figures  of  grotesque  animals  for  spouts.  On  the  emi* 
nence  above  the  church,  called  Riber  Hill,  are  the  remains  of  what 
has  been  supposed  a  Druid ical  altar,  but  which  has  more  reseoH 
blance  to  a  cromlech ;  though  it  may  probably  have  only  been  ibp 
tended  as  a  point  for  the  transmittal  of  signals.  It  is  called  the 
Jiirti  SUma^  and  consists  of  four  rude  masses  of  giit  stone,  one  of 
which,  apparently  the  smallest,  is  placed  oo  the  others,  and  Is  com- 
puted to  weigh  about  two  tons.  On  the  upper  stone  is  a  circular 
bole,  six  inches  deep,  and  nine  in  diameter,  wherein,  about  fiftty 
years  ago,  stood  a  stone  pillar. 

Modock'Bath  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village;  and 
though  few  situations  can  be  more  beautiful,  it  was  only  occupied 
by  some  rude  cottages,  inhabited  by  miners,  till  its  warm  cprings 
began  to  attract  notice,  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  about  the  year 
J698.     At  this  period  the  original  bath  "  was  built  and  paved 

by 
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by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fern,  of  Matlock,  ancl  Mr.  Heyward,  of  Citin* 
ford :  and  put  into  the  hands  of  George  Wrage»  who,  to  con6rm  hit 
title,  took  a  lease  from  the  several  lords  of  the  manor,  for  ninKy- 
nine*  yean,  paying  them  a  fine  of  150L  and  the  yearly  rent  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  sixpence  each.  He  then  built  a  few  small  rooms 
adjoining  to  the  bath,  which  were  but  a  poor  accommodation  iur 
strangers.  The  lease  and  property  of  Mr.  Wragg  were  afterwards 
purchased  for  about  lOOOl,  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Fennel,  of  Not« 
tingbani,  who  erected  two  large  commodious  buildings,  with  stables, 
and  other  conveniencies ;  made  a  coach  road  along  the  rtver  side 
from  Cromford,  and  improved  the  horseway  from  Matlock  Bridge. 
The  whole  estate  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Fennel 
by  purchase ;  and  on  his  death,  about  the  year  1733,  descended  to 
his  daughter,  and  her  husband  :'*f  it  is  now  the  joint  property  of 
several  persons. 

The  judicious  means  thus  exerted  to  render  the  accommodations 
attractive,  and  the  increasing  celebrity  of  the  waters,  occasioned  a 
greater  influx  of  visitors ;  and  a  second  spring  having  been  dtsco- 
▼ered  within  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  new  bath 
was  formed,  and  another  lodging-house  erected,  for  the  receptioQ. 
of  company.  At  a  still  later  period,  a  third  spring  was  met  with, 
Ihree  or  four  hundred  yards  eastward  of  that  which  was  £rst  no. 
liced ;  but  its  temperature  being  some  degrees  lower  than  either  of 
the  other  springs,  it  was  not  brought  into  use  till  a  level  had  been, 
made  in  the  hill,  and  carried  beyond  the  point  where  its  waters 
bad  intermingled  with  those  of  a  cold  spring.  Another  bath  and 
lodging-house  were  then  erected ;  and  the  latter,  by  various  sub- 
sequent alterations,  is  become  one  of  the  most  commodious  hotels 
in  England.    These  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  are  respectively 

named 

*  We  hare  been  informed,  but  cannot  state  it  wtih  Certainty,  that  the  leat* 
granted  to  Mr.  G.  Wra|^  was  for  the  tern  of  999  ^ean. 

t  History  of  Mineral  Waters,  by  Dr.  Sliort 
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named,  the  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the  HoteL^  The  niim« 
ber  of  persons  that  may  at  the  same  time  be  accommodated  al 
these,  and  the  private  lodging-houses,  is  upwards  of  400;  and  since 
the  taste  for  contemplating  beautiful  scenery  has  been  so  general* 
XDOre  than  this  number  have  been  frequently  entertained. 

All  the  warm  springs  issue  from  between  fifteen  and  thirty  yank 
above  the  level  of  the  river ;  higher  or  lower,  the  springs  are  cold, 
and  only  common  water.  The  temperature  of  the  former,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Pearson  and  others,  is  68^  of  Farenheit's  thermometer ;  bat 
Dr.  Elliot,  and  Dr.  Penningtou,  have  stated  it  at  69*.  Dr.  Perci- 
val  observes,  in  his  '*  Medical  and  Experimental  Essays,"  that  tiie 
Matlock  waters  resemble  those  of  Bristol,  both  in  their  chemical 
and  medical  qualities;  but  that  the  Matlock  water  exhibits  no 
proof  of  a  mineral  spirit,  either  by  the  taste,  or  the  test  of  syrup  of 
violets.  The  Doctor  adds,  ''  that  it  is  very  slightly  impregnated 
■with  selenite,  or  earthy  salts,  which  is  proved  by  its  comparative 
levity,  it  weighing  only^ur  grains  in  a  pint  heavier  than  distilled 
water:  and  that  a  grey  precipitate,  occasioned  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  in  aquafortis,  renders  it  probable  that  a  small  portion 
of  sea  salt  is  contained  in  it."  In  Dr.  Pennington's  experiments  it 
was  found  that  alkalies  made  the  water  cloudy  and  milky:  and 
that  when  a  gallon  was  evaporated,  thirty-seven  or  thirty*eight 
grains  of  sediment  were  deposited;  of  this  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
were  saline  matter,  composed  of  calcareous  nitre,  (vitriolated 
magnesia,}   and   twenty-four   or   twenty-five   grains,    calcareous 

earth.t 

The 

*  The  g/nieral  terns  for  accommodation  in  these  hon«cs«  are  as  follows.  A 
bed-chamber  is  five  shillings  per  week ;  a  private  parlour  from  fourteen  shil- 
lings to  a  guinea.  Breakfast,  one  shilling  and  thiee-pence ;  dinner  at  the 
public  table,  two  shillings;  tea,  optional,  but  when  taken,  one  shiliing;  sup- 
per^  one  shilling  and  sixpence.    Bathing,  sixpence  each  time. 

t  We  have  already  noticed  (pageSS9)  the  ingenious  theory  proposed  hy  Dr. 
Darwin,  iu  explanation  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock  waters, 
■nd  shall  now  quote  the  particulars  of  a  new  theory,  adranced  in  a  late  pobiicft- 
lion,  to  account  for  the  beat  and  petrifying  qualities  of  the  Matlock  springs,  bjr 
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The  diseases  in  which  the  beReficiai  teodeocy  of  the  Mallock  wa« 
ters  IS  chiefly  experienced^  are  glandular  affections,  rheumatism^ 
and  its  consequent  debility,  obstructions  from  biliary  concretions, 
gravel,  consumption  in  its  first  stages,  hsmoplde^and  generally,  all 
those  cohiplaints  that  are  promoted  or  increased  by  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  Matlock  season  commences  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  continues  till  November. 

The 

Mr.  George  Lipscomb,  of  Birmingham.  This  gentlenaa  conreences  hm  theory 
by  observing,  "  first,  it  is  well  known,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Percival, 
•nd  others,  that  a  portion  of  saline  matter  is  detected  in  these  waters ;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  the  acid  of  sea-salt  will  dissolve  lioi* 
in  coosiderable  quantity."    He  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

<*  May  we  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  the  water  of  these  springs  being 
previoasly  impregnated  with  salt,  becomea  saturated  with  lime  in  its  passtfe 
tbioQgb  the  strata  before  described,  (beds  of  limestone  and  lava,  or  toaihtone» 
which  lie  reciprocally  one  upon  the  other,)  and  is  afterwards  decomposed  by 
tbe  addition  of  pyrites  dissolved  in  rain  water,  which  percolates  through  the  sa* 
pcrcambent  strata  ?  For  pyrites  containing  sulphur,  the  beat  which  takes  place 
during  the  solution  of  pyrites,  will  necessarily  disengage  a  certain  proportion  of 
its  acid  :  and  sulphuric  acid  will  immediately  unita  with  lime  when  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  weaker  acids;  and  when  united  with  it,  fall  down  in  wbatische- 
Dically  denomiulitad  calcareous  sulphate;  and  heat  is  again  generated  by  tbe 
process. — The  following  circumstances  will  appear  to  support  this  hypothesis- 

*'  1.  That  there  is  at  present  in  the  Matlock  water,  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  than  common  water  is  known  to  be  capable  of  holding  in 
solution,  without  tbe  assistance  of  an  acid.  8.  That  muriate  of  iron,  whidi 
would  be  necessarily  formed  by  the  marine  acid  uniting  with  the  iron  of  the  py- 
rites, after  the  former  had  been  disengaged  from  the  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  had  previously  existed  in  combination  with  the  pyrites,  is  perfectly  so- 
luble in  water,  but  muy  be  detected  therein  by  the  purple  color  which  is  com- 
municated by  the  addition  of  the  infusion  of  galls,  as  in  the  experiment  made 
by  Dr.  Pennington,  of  Cambridge.  3.  That  on  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
calcareous  incrustations  deposited  by  the  water,  they  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  portion  of  iron  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime:  and  Dr.  Shon  de. 
tectttd  the  presence  of  iron  also,  in  the  residuum  procured  by  evaporating  tbe 
water,  some  of  tbe  particles  in  it  being  attracted  by  the  loadstone." 

In  this  manner,  continues  our  author,  "  all  the  phenomena  obaerrable  at 
Mullock,  and  in  similar  springs,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  on 
principles  well  understood,  and  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration;  and  I 

most 
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The  ramantic  and  sublimely  picturesque  scenery  of  Matlock 
IMe»  It  Yiewrd  to  most  advantage  when  approached  from  the 
Mdgenear  its  noHhern  extremity;  as  its  beauties  then  succeed 
each  other  in  a  gradation  which  renders  their  grandeur  and  effect 
more  impressive.  The  attention  is  first  arrested  by  a  vast  rampait 
of  limestone  rock,  clothed  with  yew-trees,  elms^  and  limes,  of  singiH 
larly  beautiful  shapes  and  foli;ige,  from  the  recesses  of  which  the 
humble  church  of  Matlock  displays  its  pinnacles.  Further  on  th^ 
tiews  become  more  interesting ;  and  the  High  Tor,  rearing  its  awful 
blow  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  bursts  upon  the  sight  in  extreme 
laagnificence.  The  height  of  this  stupendous  fock  is  upwards  of 
350  feet.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  small  trees  and  undet^ 
wood,  of  various  foliage ;  but  the  upper  part,  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
is  one  broad  mass  of  naked  perpendicular  rock.  The  fragments 
lh«t  haVe  fallen  from  this  eminence  form  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
flows  immediately  below ;  a  bed  so  broken  and  disjointed,  that  the 
foaming  waters  roar  over  the  obstructing  masses  with  restless  rapid- 
ity, and  considerable  noise.  After  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  the 
impetuosity  of  the  current  is  greatly  iocreaacd,  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  view  proportionably  augmented. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  High  Tor,  but  rising  with  ^  less 
ftcep  ascent,  though  to  a  greater  elevation,  is  Mas9m  Hill,  which 

appears 

iBUStbcg  \%hvt  to  add,  that,  since  the  above  ramarki  were  committed  Copap^ 
a  eircamstance  has  been  presented  to  my  observation,  which  so  strongly  corro* 
borates  them,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  little  short  of  the  demonstratioa 
resniring  from  synthetical  experiment. 

'■  Having,  nt  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Beche, 
been  induced  to  investigate  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  upon  lime  water,  by 
blowing  through  a  small  tube  into  a  glass  containing  a  portion  of  that  liqoid, 
tarbonatt  of  lime  was  speedily  produced  in  considerable  qoantiry  :  we  then 
dropped  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which  occasioned  the  precipitate  to  be  re- 
dissolved  with  great  facility;  and  the  liquid,  thus  restored  to  its  original  trans- 
parency, was  suffered  to  stHr^d  undisturbed  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of 
Wliich,  the  sides  and  edge  uf  the  glass  were  covered  with  a  trmtpareut  crystal' 
iisattaa,  exactly  situilar  to  the  tparnnd  s<a/acltft  found  ia  the  subterranean  ca- 
verns near  MaL^ock."  Dt$criptitn  rfMgtloek  Bath,  pogt  ft6,  tt  teq. 
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appears  like  a  pile  of  immense  craggs—- a  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  The 
summit  of  this  mountain  has  been  named  the  HeighU  of  Ahror 
ham,*  and  overloolcs  the  country  to  a  irast  extent ;  besides  com- 
manding a  beautiful  bird's-eye  view  of  nearly  the  whole  Dale. 
From  this  point  even  the  High  Tor  loses  it  sublimity  ;  but  this  effect 
is  fully  compensated  by  the  variety  of  interesting  objects  iodiided 
in  the  prospect.  The  height  of  this  eminence  is  about  250  yards  ; 
the  path  to  its  summit  has  been  carried  in  a  winding,  or  rather 
xigzagdirection^  and  in  various  places  on  each  side  has  been  planted 
with  rows  of  firs,  which,  open! ng<at  convenient  distances,  ad f nit  the 
eye  to  range  over  the  beautiful  scenery  beneath,  from  diifereDt 
points  of  view. 

The  romantic  cliff  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Dale, 
is  seen  to  much  advantage  from  the  Old  Bath,  where  the  river  re- 
cedes in  a  curve  from  the  road,  and  a  little  strip  of  nieado«r,  ren. 
dered  picturesque  by  three  small  buildings  in  the  cottage  style,  com- 
pose the  fore-ground.  "  This  is  finely  opposed  and  backed  by  a 
line  of  rock  and  wood,  a  mass  of  trees  rising  to  the  right,  and  shut- 
ting out  for  a  short  time  all  other  features  of  the  scenery."  On 
crossing  the  river  near  this  spot,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  place  have  received  some  improvements  from  art. 
Three  paths  are  seen,  pointing  through  the  wood  in  different  direc* 
tions :  one  of  them,  called  the  Lover's  Walk,  his  been  carried  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  is  arched  by  the  intermingled  branches 
of  the  trees  which  inclose  it.  The  others  pursue  a  winding  course 
to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  is  attained  with  little  difficulty, 
through  the  judicious  mode  observed  in  forming  the  slopes,  and 
placing  the  steps ;  though  the  aclivity  is  exceedingly  steep.  Variety 
of  luxuriant  trees  interweave  their  fantastic  roots  on  each  side  the 
paths,  and  shelter  them  with  their  aspiring  branches.  Tke  pros* 
pects  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  are  very  fine. 

From  the  Baths,  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Dale,  near 
Cromford,  the  features  of  the  scenery  are  continually  varying. 

The 

^  Vrobably  from  its  similarity  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham  near  Quebec,  rai* 
dered  so  memorable  by  .be  euterpri^e  of  Ihe  guiiaiit  Wulf«,  iii  1759. 
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The  river  tameti roes  flows  in  a  smooth  and  gentle  stream,  reflect* 
ing  the  pendant  boughs  that  wave  upon  its  margin ;  and  some- 
limes  rushes  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  or  the  rude  fragments  that 
have  been  torn  by  storms  from  the  impending  cliffs  which  ot^er* 
hang  its  waters.  Some  of  these  areentkely  bare;  but  others 
«re  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  under- wood,  which  take  root 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  flourish  in  considerable  vigor, 
though  apparently  bereaved  of  every  means  of  obtaining  nourishr 
ment. 

The  western  bank  of  the  Derwent,  for  the  whole  distance  between 
ibe  turnpike  at  Matlock  and  the  Old  Bath,  is  one  vast  bed  ofit^Jun, 
«r  calcareous  incrustation,  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  waters 
^wing  from  the  warm  springs.  This  is  vulgarly  called  petrified 
moss,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  oo  a  morass,*  or  collection 
of  moss,  shrubs,  and  small  trees,  which  having  incrusted,  the  vege- 
table matter  gradually  decomposed,  and  the  stony  envelopemeot 
assumed  the  entire  figure  of  the  nvcieus  it  bad  destroyed.  The 
Petrifying  Sfringt  near  the  New  Bath,  has  furnished  innumerable 
specimens  of  these  J^tod  of  transmutations  of  vegetable,  animal,  and 
testaceous  substances,  that  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence.  The 
collection  exhibited  by  the  person  who  keeps  the  spring,  cootaios 
several  extraordinary  exemplars  of  its  powers  of  action* 

In  the  hill  on  the  west  side  the  river  are  two  subterranean 
cavities:  one  of  these,  called  the  Cumberland^  Cavern,  is  said  to 
have  formerly  communicated  with  the  entrance  of  a  lead  mine, 
but  displays  nothing  particularly*  remarkable:  the  other  is  mora 
worthy  of  inspection,  and  has  been  named  the  Smcdley  Cavern^ 
from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  who  acts  as  guide  to  its  recesses, 
and  by  whose  exertions,  continued  for  more  than  seventeen  years, 
the  numerous  projections  of  the  rock  which  impeded  the  passage 
were  removed.  The  entrance  is  near  the  top  of  the  hili,  and 
keeps  tolerably  level  for  about  twenty  yards,  when  the  way  be* 
g!os  to  descend^  winding  irregularly  aiiydst  rude  aud  disjointed 

ctaggs. 

^  Warnsr*!  Tour  tbroogh  the  Northern  Coantiei. 
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craggs.  Afler  thus  dipping  for  some  distance,  it  ka<]s  fisrwtfd 
chicfiy  by  z  gentle  ascent,  for  several  hundred  yards,  through  sere* 
tal  vaolts,  or  hollows,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  fifty  feet  long, 
snd  twenty  wide;  having  a  concave  roof,  gradually  sloping  to  the 
cxtren)ity  of  the  caverir.  The  bottom  consists  of  immense  masses  of 
broken  rock,  lying  confusedly  upon  each  other,  and  forming  a 
nggpd  ceiling  to  another  vault  below ;  into  which  is  a  descent  by  ft 
aatural  flight  of  rude  steps. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Matlock,  may  be  mentioned 
lunar  Rainbotvs,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  colors  are  sometimes  exceedingly  well  defined,  hot  have  a  more 
tranquil  tone  than  those  which  originate  in  the  solar  beams.  A  very 
beautiful  one  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  tenth  of  September, 
1802,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine :  its  effect  was  singularly 
pleasing. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  Dale  Is  a  spacious  building,  erected  for 
the  Mattufacture  of  Cotian  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  and 
now  belonging  to  his  son,  vfho  resides  in  the  beautiful  demesne  at 
l¥illersley.  This  mill  is  replete  with  the  improved  machinery  em- 
ployed  in  making  cotton  thread,  *'  whose  operations  have  been  so 
elegantly  described  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work  which  discovers  the 
art,  hitherto  unknown,  of  clothing  in  poetical  language,  and  deccH 
rating  with  beautiful  imagery,  the  unpoetical  operations  of  mecha* 
aical  processes,  and  the  dry  detail  of  manufactures :" 

■  ■     ■      Where  Dbswent  guides  hit  dosky  floods^ 
Through  vaulted  mountaioa,  and  a  night  of  woodi. 
The  nymph  GoMtypin  treads  the  velvet  sod. 
And  warms  with  rosy  smiles  the  wat'ry  god  : 
His  pondVous  oars  to  slender  spindles  turns* 
And  pours  o*er  massy  wheels  bis  foaming  urns; 
With  playful  charms  her  hoary  lover  wins. 
And  wheels  histridtnt,  while  the  Monarch  ^ns. 
First,  with  nice  eye  emerging  Maiads  cull 
From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 
With  wiry  teeth  revolving  cardi  release 
The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  raveli'd  fleece  ; 

Kelt 
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«  iftxt  moTCf  the  iron  hmid  with  fingers  &uM, 

Combs  the  wide  cartl^  and  fonni  th'  eternal  line  { 
Slow  with  soft  lips  the  wkirUiig  c«»  acquires 
The  tender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  Hsing  spires ; 
With  qaickeo'd  pafce  iiicressfte  rUtert  move. 
And  these  retain;  and  those  eitend^  the  roee. 
Then  fl j  the  ipoto,  the  rapid  axlea  glow ; 
While  slowljr  circamvolves  the  laboring  wheel  below« 

BoTAiiic  GaaoBir* 

The  machinery  hr  which  tfa«  cotton  is  maodllKtitrtdy  is  S9 
complicated  in  its  structure,  that  a  clear  conception  of  its  powers^ 
nnd  mode  of  operation,  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  minute 
inspection  of  all  its  parts^  both  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  in  motion* 
The  process  by  which  the  raw  cotton  is  prepared  for  use,  will/ 
howererj  convey  some  idea  of  the  ingenious  mechanical  contri- 
▼auces  that  are  employed  to  facilitate  the  production  of  the  thread* 

When  the  cotton  is  sufficiently  picked  and  cleaned,  (ao  opera- 
tion that  famishes  employment  to  a  great  number  of  women,)  it 
Is  carefully  spread  upon  a  cloth,  in  which  it  is  afterwards  rolled 
up  In  order  to  be  carded.  To  the  carding  machine  belong  two 
cylinders  of  different  diameten;  the  laiger  of  which  is  covered 
with  cards  of  fine  wire ;  and  over»  and  in  contact  with  it|  are 
fixed  a  nomlier  of  stationary  cards,  that,  in  conjunction  vilih 
the  xeTolvtng  cylinders,  perform  the  operation  of  carding^  The 
smaller  cylinder '  is  encompassed  by  fillet  cards,  fixed  in  a  spiral 
form  I  and  is  aisoTproYitled  with  an  ingenious  piece  of  machinery* 
•called  a  cranic.  The  spiral  roll  of  cloth  before  mentioned  being 
applied  to  the  machine,  is  made  to  unroll  very  slowly^  by  meana 
of  follersy  ao  that  it  may  continually  feed  the  larger  cylinder 
with  its  contents  I  when  carded^  the  cotton  passes  from  this  to 
tbe  smaller  cyUnderi  which  levolvef  in  contact  with  the  other, 
aad  is  thence  stripped  off  by  tbe  motion  of  the  crank;  not  la 
short  lengths,,  but  in  continuation;  and  having  the  appearance 
of  a  very  thin  fleece,  which.  If  not  intended  to  pass  a  second  time 
thnmgh.  the  ci^disig  machine,  »  immediately  oontiacted,  by 
V  :VoL.  III.  Kk  passing 
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patting  betwixt  a  pair  of  rollen,  into  whit  it  oilfed  a  row,  or 
length. 

The  next  part  of  the  phnress  is  that  of  sising.  The  machine  bj 
which  this  is  performed  has  twopaif  of  collen^  Ibalaie  placed  at 
a  proper  distaooe  from  each  other,  and  Mvalve  Willi  different  ve^ 
locities,  arising  either  horn  tlie  ^arlatioit  of  tiae  ia  the  pain  of  roK 
lers,  from  their  peHbrming  a  dHftrent  mimber  of  retotatioaf  ia  the 
same  space  of  time,  or  from  both  these  cantet  united.  When  the 
lengths  of  cotton  are  brought  from  the  carding  machine,  teveral 
4if  them  together  are  applied  to  tha  rollera  aow  nentioaed:  and 
the  elTect  piodaocd»  it  aot  only  that  the  kngtht^  that  applied  ia 
eonjaaotioni  eoaletoe,  and  coate  oat  tingle^  but  abo  that  the  fibret 
of  the  cotton  are  dmwa  ont  longit«dinally»  hy  the  dafltfaal  vaiah 
cities  and  presiareef  the  raliers:  hence  the  cotton  is  now  temcd  a 
iirmoiHg>  This  taocess  b  several  timet  repealed,  and  tevccal 
drawings  are  each  iimt  united,  bj  pasmg  together  betwixt  the 
tollers ;  the  mnaber  iatrodiiced  being  ta  Taricd,  that  the  latt  dmw- 
ing  may  be  of  a  sine  proportioaed  to  the  iag-nesi  of  the  thuead  lata 
which  it  It  inteaded  to  be  tpan. 

The  cotton  it  now  ia  a  it  tkate  fofovtng.  This  operatiM « 
performed  by  passing  the  last  jmeationed  dravw^  betweea  two 
pairs  of  iwllert,  wbicii  revolfe  with  dififertnl  velociiiet^  at  ia  tbe 
former  machine.  It  it  then  leceiTed  iato  a  roaad  aoaical  oai,  re* 
solving  with  coatidcrable  twiftaessL  Thii  gt#ct  tbe  dnmiag  a 
slight  twisllngt  and  pceparet  it  for  winding,  which  itdoae  b^  hand, 
upon  large  l>obbim,  by  the  taMlIer  chil«keii»  When  in  tWt  i 
the  cotton  it  applied  to  the  tpiaaing  aiachina.  Bete  it  b  { 
between  pairs  of  roUers,  which  revotviag  wath  raiiaat  dcfgract  af 
telocity,  draw  it  oat,  and  redaceittoapraperditgiaeofttaaitsr: 
at  the  tame  time,  it  b  taficieatiy  twilled  by  Hia  xefoiving  af 
tpindlet  apon  which  bobbmt  ai«  placid ;  and  the  yaM  that  Iwbled 
is  caosad  to  wiad«a  the  bobbins^  by  the  Iricthm  oT  tMr  ends  i 
laths  placed  hoHaaateliy.  These  latht  hare  anather  tcry  ( 
office  to  perform,  which  b  that  of  raUiaf  aad  foUinf  the  babWa^ 
ta  that  the.  yaaiaiay  be  tpttadotai  their  whtlaiapgt^rotjpaiwbB 

..the 
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the  tbfead  wouUl  requiie  to  be  QiQ?ed  Tcrj  frequently,  at  it  the 
case  in  the  common  spinning  wheel.  When  thus  wound  upon  the 
bobbintj  tlie  cottpn  it  r^arded  as  ready  for  use.* 

Kk^  The 

*  To  render  this  ttatement  of  the  irtrioiit  processes  of  the  eottoD  mmofoo* 
tare  sore  infeHi^ble  to  those  who  hove  no  previoot  kBOwltdfo  of  tho  bosi* 
ftM^  w  iheU  inMtC  an  tmwet  ftoa  tho  Lifo  of  Sir  Richard  Ariiwrightt 
(wfftltea,  wo  btlif vt«  bj  Mr.  MioholioD^}  •■  publisbed  in  Dr.  AilUn's  Biog^ 
phical  Pictioniry. 

"  The  card  is  a  Iciud  of  bmsh  made  with  wires  instead  of  hair ;  the  wiret, 
not  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  bat  all  inclined  one  way  in  a  certain  an* 
gle.  From  this  description,  Soch  as  are  totally  nnacqadnted  with  the  subject, 
may  conceive  that  cotton  wool,  benig  stock  npon  one  of  thol<i  oardi»  of 
bnuibe%  may  be  scnpBd  with  aaotbef  cud  in  that  direotioo.  that  the  inc]nM»> 
tiop  «if  the  wires  may  tend  to  tbiyw  the  whole  inwardst  rather  than  aoifer  it  to 
come  out.  The  conse^oeoce  of  the  repeated  stcokesof  tho  empty  card  against 
the  full  one,  must  be  a  distribution  of  the  whole  more  eirenly  on  the  surface ; 
and  if  one  card  be  then  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  across  the  other,  it 
will,  bj  rirtue  of  the  mcHmrtion  of  its  wtiet*  take  the  whole  of  the  wool  out 
of  that  card  whose  inclination  is  the  contrary  way. 

"  Spinning  is  of  two  kmds :  in  the  one  process^  tlie  carded  wool  is  suddenly 
drawn  out  during  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  spindle,  and  forms  a  loose  yam ;  in 
the  other,  the  material  is  spnn  by  a  well-known  sro«UI  engine,  or  wheel,  which 
requires  the  spinner  to  draw  the  material  out  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
each  hand.  If  we  suppose  the  machine  itself  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  turned 
without  the  assistapct  of  the  spinnor,  the  twisted  thread,  being  drawn  inwards 
by  the  bobbin*  would  naturally  father  more  of  the  material,  and  form  an  ir* 
rQgnlar  thread,  thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  length  tlie  difllcolty  of  drawing  out 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  material  as  had  acquired  the  twist,  would  become 
^ater  than  that  of  snapping  the  thread,  which  would  accordingly  break.  It 
is  the  bttkiness  of  the  spinner  to  prevent  this,  by  holdhig  the  material  between 
tlie  finger  and  thumb,  that  the  intermediate  part  may  be  drawn  out  tu  the 
requisite  degree  of-finenest  previous  to  tbe  twist,  and  separating  the  lumds 
during  the  act  of  pinching. 

"  The  objects  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  improvements  were  carding  and  spinning.. 
To  effect  these  by  machinery,  it  was  required  tliat  the  usual  nmoceuvre  of  the 
carder  should  be  performed  witli  square  cards ;  or  that  cylinders,  covered  with 
the  kind  of  metallic  brushwork  before  descriUedy  should  be  nsadc  to  revolve 
In  contact  with  each  other,  either  to  card»  or  to  strip,  accordingly  as  their 
respective  yeloeitle^  direction^  and  inclinations  of  their  wires,  might  be 

adjusted  t 
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The  first  mill  that   was  erected  on  these  principles  by  9k 

Richard  Arkwright,  was  at  Cromford  village.     Its  establishment 

proved  a  source  of  much  legal  contention ;  for  the  mamifactarers 

of  Lancashire,  who  were  apprehensive  of  what  has  actually  been 

the  result,  that  it  would  supersede  the  use  of  the  liand  machines 

then  employed,  formed  a  strong  combination  to  impede  itssnccess,* 

and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  patent,  by  contestili$ 

the  originality  of  the  invention ;  and  though  in  two  instances  they 

obtained  a  favorable  verdict,  from  particular  circumstances,  and 

lost  it  in  a  third,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that  every  reaify 

essential  part  of   the   machinery  derived  its  structure  from  the 

powerful  genius  of  Mr.  Arkwright.     The  goods  made  with  the 

cotton  prepared  by  these  mills,  are  very  superior  in  quality,  and 

manufactured  witb  considerably  less  expence,  than  before  the  in- 

lention  was  perfected.     A  great  quantity  of  the  cotton  spun  by 

this  machinery  »s  used  by  hosiers,  who  find  it  more  suitable  to 

their  purpose,  than  any  other  they  can  procure. 

The 

adjusted  :  and  with  regard  to  epiDntDg,  it  would  become  an  indispensible  con* 
dltion,  not  only  that  tne  raw  material  ahonld  be  very  nicely  prepared,  in 
order  that  it  might  require  none  of  that  intellectual  skill  which  is  capable  of 
separating  the  Inolty  or  imperfect  parts  as  they  offer  themselves,  but  also  that 
it  should  be  regularly  drawn  out  by  certain  parts,  representing  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  the  spinuer.  The  contrivance  by  which  this  last  means  was  effect- 
ed, consisted  in  a  certain  namber  of  pairs  of  cylinders,  each  two  revolving  in 
contact  with  each  other.  Suppose  a  very  loose  thread,  or  slightly -twisted 
carding  of  cotton,  to  pass  between  one  pair  of  cylinders,  (clothed  with  a  pro- 
per facing  to  enable  them  to  hold  it,)  and  let  it  be  imagined  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  another  pair,  whose  surfaces  revolt e  much  quicker ;  it  win  be  evi- 
dent that  the  quicker  revolution  of  the  second  pair,  will  draw  out  the  cotton, 
rendering  it  thinner  and  'longer  when  it  comes  to  be  delivered  at  the  other 
side.  This  is  precisely  the  operation  which  the  spinner  performs  with  her 
fingers  and  thumb ;  and  if  the  cotton  be  then  applied  to  a  spinning  apparatus^ 
it  will  be  converted  into  thread." 

From  these  gnieral  principla,  the  improvements  of  Sir  Richard  ArkwrighC 
may  certainly  be  deduced  j  yet  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the  former 
would  never  have  been  so  clearly  stated,  nnless  the  machines  had  been  pre>> 
viously  seen  in  action. 

*  See  the  life  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  p.  .5iO. 
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The  two  milb  at  Croinford,  and  a  tbird  at  Massoo,  which  was 
also  built  by  Sir  Richard,  enipl<^  ahoat  1150  penoM;  of  these 
J  50  are  meo,  500  women,  and  700  children.  Proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children,  who  are  not  admitted 
into  the  mills  till  they  have  been  some  time  at  school ;  and  sunday 
schools  are  supported  by  Mr.  Arkwright  for  their  instruction  after* 
wards.  The  mills  are  not  worked  by  night,  and  are  constantly 
kept  very  clean  and  neat.  Both  the  Croraford  mills  are  worked  by 
the  water  that  flows  from  Cromford  sough,*  which  throws  out  from 
forty  to  fifty  tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  being  partly  supplied 
from  warm  springs,  never  interrupts  the  working  of  the  mills,  even 
in  the  most  intense  frosts.  The  fall  ^m  the  mouth  of  tb^  sough 
to  the  Derwent  is  about  forty -five  feet. 

WiLLERSLBY  Castlb,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Richard  Ark- 
wright, Esq.  stands  on  the  south  side  of  a  commanding  eminence, 
which  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  terminates  the  extensive  range  of 
rocks  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Derwent  in  its  course 
through  Matlock  Dale*  Round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  river  flows 
in  a  grand  sweep  for  some  distance  to  the  east,  but  afterwards 
resumes  its  former  direction  to  the  south,  and  pursues  its  way 
through  a  more  open  country.  Near  this  point  the  picturestjue 
features  of  the  valley  begin  to  disappear,  and  soft  landscape  scenery, 
the  village  and  the  chapel,  the  bridge  and  the  meadows,  are  the 
fconstituent  objects  of  the  prospect. 

Immediately  opposite  the  front  of  the  castle,  rises  a  prodigious 
perpendicuhr  rock,  the  western  barrier  of  the  Dale,  through  which 
a  passage  has  been  blasted  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  road  from 
the  south.  From  this  spot  the  view  of  the  building  is  highly  im* 
pressive;  its  castellated  appearance^  judicious  proportions,  exact 
symmetry,  and  beautiful  surrounding  scenery,  forming  a  coup  (Tigil 
that  is  but  seldom  witnessed. 

The  Castle  consists  of  a  body,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square, 
taving  a  circular  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  a 
semi- circular  tower  projecting  from  the  front  on  each  side  the 

K  k  3  entrance, 

*  See  the  accovnt  of  this  tougb,  p.  JOS. 
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entrance,  and  two  wingSy  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle :  the 
«hole  structure  is  embattled ;  and  the  walls  are  of  white  freestone. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands,  was  orif^nally  occupied  by  a  large 
rocky  in  the  removal  of  which  about  three  thousand  pounds  were 
expendedby  the  late  Sir  Kichard  Arkwright,  who  purchased  the 
estate  of  the  late  Thomas  Hallett  Hodges,  Esq.  in  the  year  1782. 
The  architect  was  Mr,  William  Thomas,  of  London.  This  edifice 
inras  covered  in  17S8  ;  but  before  it  was  inhabited,  it  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  stove  that  was  over- heated,  and  all  that  was  combustible  io 
It  wail  consumed ;  thi^  accident  occurred  on  the  eighth  of  August* 
in  the  year  1791. 

The  interior  of  this  mansion  is  furnished  with  great  taste  and 
neatness:  indeed,  it  cannot  be  more  graphically  characterised 
than  in  the  expressive  words  of  the  poets,  Mtmplex  mundUiiM ;  the 
general  arrangement  being  more  for  use  than  ornament.  It  con* 
tains  several  excellent  family  portraits  by  Wright,  of  Derby,  par- 
ticularly a  whole-length  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright;  and  also  some 
smaller  pieces  by  the  same  ingenious  artist,  as  well  as  the  sublime 
view  of  l/ils-u^aUr  Lake^  already  noticed  as  one  of  his  best  peiv 
formances,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  greatest  cQbrts  of 
art  in  landscape  painting  that  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
This  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Arkwright  for  34K)  guineas. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Ripharp  Arkwuiqht  is  esteemed  as  a 
vf>ry  characteristic  and  striking  likeness.  He  is  represented  sit* 
ting  in  his  study,  with  one  hand  resting  on  a  table,  whereon  it 
judiciously  placed  a  set  of  rollers  for  spinning  cotton,  in  allusion 
to  the  most  essential  part  of  his  wonderful  machinery.  This 
distinguished  character,  whose  perseverance,  and  admirable  ip- 
TentioOi  raised  him,  from  one  of  the  most  humble  occupations 
in*society,  to  affluence  and  honor,  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1732,  at  Preston,  in  Ijinca* 
shire.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  then  carried  on  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  linen  goods,  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed,  the 
various  operations  of  which  be  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  ;   and  being  a  man  of  uncommon  na* 


iural  p9wen«  lie  ikecUd  kit  tbougliti  to  tlie  ioiproTencDt  of  tlie 
4B0de  of  spiaalag,  which  had  pcobablj  beea  conducted  for  ages  by 
theaaraeprocesi. 

The  int  hint  ictpecting  the  meant  of  etfectiag  tbit  Improve* 
aent,  he  taid  he  aoddeatally  reodved  fi:om  teeing  a  red-hot  iron 
bar  elongated  hy  being  patted  through  iron  roUert«  Between 
thit  operation  and  that  o€  elongating  a  thread*  at  now  practited  in 
sptnniQgf  there  it  no  mechanical  analogy ;  yet  thtt  hint  being  pur- 
tued,  hat  produced  an  invention,  which,  in  itt  contequencet*  hat 
4>een  a  tonrce  of  indtvtdual  and  national  weakh*  unparalleled  in 
the  annalt  of  the  world. 

The  difficultiet  which  Mr.  Arkwright  eiperienced  before  he 
^uld  bring  hit  machine  Into  ute,  even  after  itt  conttmction  wat 
sufficiently  perfect  to  demonttrate  itt  value,  would,  perhaps  have 
ibr  ever  retarded  itt  completion,  if  hit  geniut  and  application  had 
been  lett  ardent*  Hit  citcumitancet  were  by  far  too  nnfavorable 
to  enable  him  to  commence  busnett  on  hit  own  acoouat,  and  few 
•rere  willing  to  litk  the  lott  of  capital  on  a  new  ettablithflient. 
Having  at  iength,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  tocurr  the  co> 
cperaiinnof  tome  penoot  who  taw  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and 
wero  wiUing  to  attitt  hit  endeavon,  he  obtained  hit  Jbnt  patent 
ibr  tplnning  by  meant  of  rollert  in  the  year  J7fi9 ;  and,  to  aifoid  the 
jnoonvenUsnce  of  ettabltthing  a  inanufacUire  of  thit  kind  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cotton  Manufactatc^  tuch  at  k  then  exitted«  he  ro- 
moved  to  Nottingham.  Here,  in  coi^uoction  with  hit  partnen,  he 
iferected  hit  lint  mill,  which  wat  worked  by  hortet;  but  thit  mode 
«f  prooeduro  wat  found  to  be  too  expentive ;  and  another  mill,  on  a 
Jarger  tcale,  wat  toon  after  erected  at  Cromfbrd,  the.  machinery  of . 
which  wat  put  in  motion  by  water. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  thit  miH,  Mr.  Arkwright  made  many 
improvementt  In  the  mode  of  preparing  the  cotton  fbr.tpinning^ 
And  invented  a  variety  of  ingemous  roacbinet  for  ejecting  thit  pur- 
pose in  the  mott  cortect  and  'expeditiout  manner;  for  9&I  of  which 
het>btained  a  patent  in  the  year  1775 ;  and  thut  completed  a  teriet 
cf  machinery  to  vaxiout  and  complicated,  yet  to  admirably  con- 

Kk4  bined. 
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bSned,  and  well  adapted,  to  produce  the  intended  effect.  In  its  rooSt 
perfect  form,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  person  capable 
of  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  And  that  all 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  single  efforts  oY  a  man 
\eithout  education,  without  mechanical  knowledge,  or  even  me-^ 
chanical  experience,  is  most  extraordinary ;  and  is,  perhaps,  eqaal 
to  any  example  existing,  of  the  wonderful  powers  exhibited  by  the 
mind,  when  its  efforts  have  been  steadily  directed  to  one  object. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  only  employment  of  this  eminent  man;  for 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  inventing  and  improving  the  machin- 
ery, be  was  also  engaged  in  other  undertakings,  which  any  person, 
judging  from  general  experience,  must  have  pronounced  incom* 
patible  with  such  pursuits.  He  was  taking  measures  to  secure  to 
himself  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  ingenuity; 
he  was  extending  the  business  on  a  great  scale ;  he  was  introducing 
Into  every  department  of  the  manufacture,  a  system  of  industry, 
oBconomy,  order,  and  cleanliness,  till  then  unknown  in  any  manu^ 
factory  where  great  numbers  were  employed  together;  but  which 
be  so  effectually  accomplished,  that  his  example  may  be  regarded 
as  the  origin  of  almost  all  similar  improvements. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  during  this  entire  period,  he  was 
afflicted  with  2  grievous  disorder  (a  violent  asthma)  which  was  al* 
ways  extremely  oppressive,  and  sometimes  threatened  to  inunedi- 
ately  terminate  his  existence,  his  great  exertion  must  excite  asto- 
nishment. For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  continuing  his  usual  pursuits,  by  a  complication  of  dis* 
eases,  which  at  length  deprived  him  of  life,  at  the  Rock  House, 
Cromford,  on  the  third  of  August,  1792.  The  honor  of  Knight- 
hood was  bestowed  on  him  in  December,  1786,  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  an  address  to  his  Majesty. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  invention,  Sir  Richard  Arkwrtght*  ex- 
pressed ideas  of  its  importance,  which,  to  persons  less  acquainted 

with 

*  If  the  brographical  »kctcb  qf  this  illustrious  character  shqal^  *rP^  ^  ■■'y 
•four  readers  to  be  ousplaced,  as  he  was  nut  a  native  of  Derljfthire,  w«  mast 

ftqaest 
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%ith  its  me rits»  appeared  ridiculous ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
lee  all  his  conceptions  more  than  realized  in  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  it,  both  to  himself  and  his  country.  But  the  degree  to 
which  this  invention,  with  the  improvements  derived  from,  or  de« 
pendent  on  it,  has  extended  since  his  death,  makes  all  that  had 
been  previously  effected  appear  comparatively  trifling;  for  it  is 
believed  that  the  various  productions  of  the  cotton  manufactories  of 
Great  Britain  (of  which  his  inventions  are  the  foundation)  are,  in 
their  finished  state,  of  not  less  than  the  annual  value  of  thirty  mil* 
lions ! 

The  grounds  of  Willersley  possess  great  variety  and  beauty 
Between  the  castle  and  the  Derwent  is  a  verdant  lawn,  which  slopes 
iomewhat  precipitously  from  the  house,  but  afterwards  inclines 
more  gently  to  the  river.  The  east  end  of  the  lawn  extends  to 
Cromford  Bridge,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle,  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  which  open  by  a  sraall« 
but  very  neat  lodge.  The  summit  of  Cromford  Rock,  which  has 
been  noticed  as  rising  directly  in  front  of  Willenley,  is  beautifully 
fringed  with  trees  and  unde^wood ;  and  though  towering  to  a  con« 
nderable  height,  it  does  not  terminate  the  prospect  from  the  castle, 
which  being  elevated  in  situation  almost  as  much  as  the  top  of  the 
lock,  commands  a  view  of  the  hill  that  rises  beyond  it,  to  a  great 
height  above  the  village  of  Cromford.  Near  the  summit  of  the  lat- 
ter eminence  are  several  rude  masses  of  gritstone,  which  are  piled 
upon  each  other  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  adjacent  parts 
being  formerly  moorish,  and  having  a  naked,  uncheerful  appear* 
ance,  have  been  planted  with  a  great  number  of  trees,  which,  whea 
arrived  at  maturity,  will  greatly  improve  this  portion  of  the  scenery. 
Towards  the  west  the  prospect  includes  the  river,  an  eminence 
beautified  with  trees  and  copses,  and  a  sharp  indented  ridge  of 

rocks; 

feqoeft  them  to  advert  to  the  very  eommandinf  inflaencc  which  his  inveo- 
CMnis  have  bad  both  upon  iu  wealth  and  popalaCion ;  aa  inflaence  that  hat 
more  conuibuted  to  enrich  the  connty.  than  any  transaction  that  has  aver 
heen  recorded  in  the  annals  of  its  history. 
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T€cltf ;  With  here  aad  there  a  cottage  perched  on  the  summft  of  • 
iiiiif,  half  hidilen  in  a  deep  recess^  or  emerging  from  a  thicket. 

Tlbe  bill  behind  the  castle  rbcs  to  a  considerable  height^  and  h 
covered  witb  wood  to  its  iamtnit«  at  is  also  that  portion  of  it  which 
extendi  eastwardlj.  The  coach-housCj  stables,  bath,  &c.  which 
stand  near  the  mansion  on  this  side,  though  in  a  somewhat  more 
elevated  situation,  are  almost  concealed  by  the  trees.  In  the  midst 
of  the  wood  are  screral  romautic  rocks,  round  which,  and  on  the 
accUvfty  of  the  hill,  the  principal  walk  winds  in  a  circuit  of  nearljr 
a  roile.  The  walk  leading  from  the  castle  on  the  west  gradually 
tarns  to  Che  north,  taking  a  direction  parallel  to  the  course  pf  the 
rif  er,  and  passes  under  some  perpendicular  rocks,  though  yet  ele* 
vatcd  to  a  great  height  above  the  stream.  The  rocks  are  in  some 
yarts  of  bare  vegetation,  but  are  occasionally  fringed  to  their  tops 
wilk  trees,  pafticiilarly  the  yew  and  ash,  the  roots  of  which  insinuate 
tJicmselvet  into  the  clefts  and  fissures  in  a  singular  manner.  Ad- 
vancing tip  the  walk,  towards  the  point  called  ^ild  Cat  Tor,  the 
eye  is  delighted  by  one  of  the  finest  scenes  that  nature  ever  pro- 
duced, it  consists  of  the  long  rampart  of  rocks  opposite  Matlock  ; 
the  wood  that  clothes  the  declivity  from  their  bases  to  the  river  ^ 
and  the  tall  trees  on  the  opposite  side,  that  stretch  their  branches 
down  to  the  water,  whkh  appears  dark,  gloomy,  and  almost  mo- 
tioAlcss,  till  it  reaches  a  weir,  down  which  it  rushes  in  an  impetu- 
9m  torrent,  almost  immediately  under  the  feet  of  the  spectator^ 
by  whom  it  cannot  be  contemplated  without  some  degree  of  tei^ 
tor  as  well  as  admiration.  The  Baths,  the  Heights  of  Abraham^ 
the  body  of  Masson-UiU,  and  the  sununit  of  the  High  Tor,  ate 
also  seen  from  this  part  of  the  grounds;  through  which  Tariout 
other  walks  extend  in  different  directions,  and  lead  to  a  diversity 
of  scenery,  that  can  hardly  be  paralleled  within  a  similar  extent 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  green-house,  gardens,  and  hot- 
houses, are  all  worthy  of  notices  the  latter  are  plentifuily  stocked 
with  ananas,  and  a  {feat  variety  o(  excellent  Ttnes.  The  walks 
were  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Webb,  und  are  kept 
with  the  greatest  neatness.    The  number  of  trees  planted  by  Mr. 

Ark«  right. 
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Ailcwright,  on  tbe  aTenge  af  the  last  feveo  yean,  Jiai  been  50>M0 
nntiuaiJy. 

Tbe  mdnor  of  Crompokd  was  pofcfaased  of  Sir  Peter  Nightin* 
gale,  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  tbe  year  1789.    Since  this  pe* 
riod  its  population  has  greatly  increased,  from  the  establishment  of 
ihe  cotton  trade;  and,  according  to  the  returns  made  in  the  year 
1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  1115;  and  that  of  houses, 
208 :  a  few  new  houses  have  since  been  erected.     At  Cromfbrd  is  a 
aaaall,  but  very  neat  ^apel,  of  hewn  stone,  began  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  but  completed  since  his  decease,  by  his  son.    It  was 
£rst  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  4th  of  June,  1707,'  and  oonse* 
crated  on  the  iTOtfa  of  September  in  the  same  year.    In  contains  a 
handsome  marble  ibnt,  an  organ,  and  two  small  galleries,  at  tha 
west  end,  for  the  use  of  the  children  that  attend  the  Sunday  reboots. 
In  this  village  from  one  to  four  hundred  tons  of  calamine  (the  ore 
of  which  is  obtained  on  Mr.  Arkwright's  estate)  are  prepared  an- 
nually by  a  Birmingham  company.*.    On  the  left  of  the  road  lead* 
iDg  up  Cromford  towards  Wirksworth,  stands  an  alms*bouse,  or,  as 
it  is  generally  called,  a  Bead-fiouse,   which  was  founded  in  the 
year  1651,.  for  six  poor  widows,  by  Dame  Mary  Talbot,  widow 
of  Sir   William    Arm)*ne,    Bart,   and    daughter   and   coheir  of 
Henry  Talbot,  Esq.  fourth  son  of  George,  £arl  of  Shrewsbury, 
At  Scartfdn  Nick,  a  perforated  rock  near  Cromford,  about  300 
Roman  >coins  of  copper  were  found  a  few  years  ago;    chieHy  of 
the  lower  empire.     Several  of  them  were  in  good  preservation, 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Hurt,  Jun.  of  Aiders 
wasley. 

Near 


*  At  Cromford  is  a  society  of  rather  a  tingvlar  kiad,  instkaled  bj  the  ovns- 
en  of  oows,  to  innire  agtiott  Iom  attending  that  kiad  of  propertj.  The  ooirf 
betonging  to  the  memlyers  ore  valued  twice  a  year,  and  each  petton  pofs 
noothly,  at  the  rato  of  one  penny  per  pound,  in  proportion  to  tbe  value  of 
his  stock.  Whenever  the  fund  of  the  locietjr  amounts  to  401.  the  pajmeiits 
ate  discoDimued,  till  it  if  reduced  bek»w  that  mim ;  and  when  any  membei^t 
eow  dies,  he  is  indemniMi  te  tbe  Ml  exiSBt  of  its  wortlr. 
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Kear  the  road  l«liling  from  Croraford  to  Wirkswortli,  is  a  mforr 
called  Godbeher^s  Founder*  in  which  the  following  remarkable 
cTVHt  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797.  Two  mio* 
cn>.  Dani«d  Job  Boden  and  Anthony  Pearson,  went  into  the  mine  on 
tbc  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and  while  they  were  at 
work,  Pearson  at  the  depth  of  fortyfour  yard»,  and  Boden  at  the 
d)ipth  of  twenty,  the  earth  above  them,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  suddenly  rushed  in,  and  filled  the  mine  ta  the  depth  of 
about  fiftyfour  yards.  The  other  miners  immediately  began  to 
d^w  out  the  rubbish  i«  search  of  their  lost  companions,  and  on  the 
tilkd  dfty  after,  Pearson  was  discovered  dead,  in  an  upright  posture. 
The  mmcrs  would  now  have  discontinued  their  exertieos,  as  there 
teemed  little  probability  of  their  labors  being  of  any  !«vait ;  but 
Mag  encouraged  ta  proceed,  (chiefly  by  the  influence  and  persua- 
sions-of  Charles  Hurty  Esq.  of  Wirksworth,)  they  at  length  disco- 
vered Boden,.  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  ; 
andlhough  he  had  not  received  any  kind  of  nourishment  during 
tiie  eight  days  of  bis  confinement,  be  was  still  living,  but  greatly 
cisaciated.  On  being  taken  out,  and  treated  with  proper  care,  be 
so*  far  recovered,,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  work  in  the  space  of 
feurteen  weeks,  and  is  now  alive  and  well,  having  several  children, 
one  of  whom  was  born  within  a  twelvemonth  after  the  accident. 

To  render  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  escape  more  in* 
teU«gibte,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  entrance  to  the  mine  is  by 
a  perpendicular  shaft,,  forty-four  yards  deep,  from  the  bottom  ef 
which  extends  a  gaitg  or  drift,  (a  passage  in  an  horizontal  direc- ' 
tion,)  eight  yards  iii  length,  at  the  end  of  which  descends  a  second 
fbalt,  (or,  as  the  miners  term  it,  a  turn,)  to  the  depth  of  sixteen 
yardSk  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  another  gait,  about  twelve  yards  in 
length,  from  the  extremity  of  which  another  shaft  extends  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  twenty-four  yards.  At  the  top  of  every  shaft  a 
windlass  was  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  whatever  might 
be  extracted  from  the  mine ;  and  Pearson's  employment  was  to 

draw 

*  TbU  ItgenenJIy  pronounced  Godber's  Founder. 


^hiwuptothe  top  of  the  second  shaft,  the  ore,  &c.  Hiatwatub* 
taioed  by  Boden  at  the  bottom. 

^t  the  distance  of  seventy  yards  from  the  entrance  to  the  mine 
was  a  pool  of  water,  which,  though  generally  cootaming  but  a  small 
quantity,  had,  at  the  tinne  of  the  accident,  been  nwdi  iocreafeA 
Hirough  wet  weather.  The  ground  between  the  tnine  and  the^OGA, 
had  been  undermined  in  searching  for  lead  ore ;  and  it  is  sufs^osed 
that  the  additional  weight  of  water  over  the  vacuity/  had  iaroe4 
down  the  eatth,  which  filled  the  mine  to  the  depth  of  <en  yards  ia 
the  second  shaft.  As  the  earth  that  rushed  in  descended  helow^ 
Pearson's  station  at  the  mouth  of  this  ahalt,  he  was  conseqoenCly 
jammed  in  there,  and  was  discovered  dead,  as  already  meoftioiied. 
The  remarkable  circumstance^  that  the  rubbish  did  not  «ok  iotv 
the  mine  so  low  as  to  reach  Boden,  but  stopped  in  its  deaeenC  a  iev 
yards  above  him,  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for,  "by  «(b« 
serving,  that  the  part  of  the  mine  wber^^Hs  faU  ended,  was  some- 
what straitened  by  the  projection  of  a  iarge  stone,  an  obstacle  wiitdi 
Boden  had  often  tneflfectuaHy  attempted  to  remove. 

It  appears,  from  a  conversation  lately  held  with  the  man  thw 
strangely  preserved  from  death,  that,  after  contemplating  hii  hor- 
rid situation  awhile*,  during  the  first  hours  of  his  imprisonment,  he 
lay  down  and  slept.  On  awaking,  the  idea  of  perishing  for  want 
of  food  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  recollected  that  he  had  <b«r 
pounds  of  candles  with  him  in  the  mine :  with  these,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  be  endeavored  to  appease  his  appetite;  but  after  t«iio or 
three  vain  attempts  to  swallow  such  loathsome  food,  he  desisted; 
and  the  candles  were  found  after  his  release :  his  thirst,  which  he 
had  no  means  of  alleviating,  was  excessive.  Feeliog  ejctremely 
cold,  he  tried  to  remove  this  inconvenience  by  exercising  hiD^self 
in  turning  the  windlass  at  the  further  end  of  the  drift ;  but  having 
the  misfortune  to  let  the  handle  fall  into  the  shaft  below,  he  was 
deprived  of  this  resourte. 

After  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  as  he  Imagines,  being 
almost  in  a  state  of  distraction,  he  ascended,  by  means  of  a  rope 
that  hung  down,  to  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  rubbish  had 

stopped 
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tlO|»ped  IB  Id  detceat»  and,  by  labonng  hard,  caused  a  laiye  q«an« 
tity  of  it  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tbaft.  He  was  employed  in 
this  maoner^  when,  at  lengtli»  be  heard  the  minen  at  work  above 
him,  and  by  the  expedient  of  knocking  with  a  «tooe»  contriTed  to 
apprite  ihein  that  he  waa  <tiil  alive.  Though  H  is  evident,  fiom 
tbis  circunmtance,  that  be  retained  bit  senses^  be  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  not  deprived  of  them,  and  fancies  that  he 
was  prompted  to  make  the  signals  by  tome  friendly  voice,  receiv- 
ing from  it  an  assurance,  that  if  be  did  so,  he  should  be  rescued 
from  bis  dreadful  prison. 

The  signals  which  he  made  were  heard  by  the  miners  about 
ttght  hours  before  they  reached  bim  ;  an4  he  describes  himself  as 
to  much  terri6ed  by  their  noise,  and  by  apprehensions  that  peruns 
were  coming  to  murder  birot  that  be  should  certainly  have  de* 
strayed  btmself;  if  be  bad  not  been  closely  con  fined  by  the  earth 
which  he  had  drawn  down,  and  which  so  filled  the  k>wer  part  of 
the  shaft,  that  be  was  almost  prevented  from  moving.  In  the 
midst  of  the  panic  that  agitated  him,  he  swallowed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  earth,  which  was  afterwards  expelled  by  proper  reme- 
dies. He  complained  most  that  his  legs  were  benumbed  and  dead ; 
but  tiielr  natural  beat  being  restored  by  friction,  no  bad  conse- 
quence ensued.  When  the  accident  happened,  he  was  forty-nine 
yean  of  age,  and  then  weighed  upwards  of  twelve  stone;  but 
imagines  that  be  was  reduced  to  half  that  weight  by  his  coofiae- 
ineat  in  tbe  mine ;  yet,  as  be  was  not  weighed,  this  cannot  be 
aflbined  with  certainty.  Tbe  annivenary  of  hit  deliverance  fronp 
bit  subterraneous  prison,  he  regards  aa  a  day  of  thankfulness  and 
jubilee ;  and  surely  few  individuals  have  ever  bad  more  reason  than 
this  man  to  express  their  gratitude  to  a  protecting  Providence* 

WIRKSWOHTH 

b  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  sear  the  s9Btb* 
em  extremity  of  tKe  mining  district,  in  a  low  v^Hey,*  ncarlj 
i^rrouaded  by  hills.    Here  tbe  features  of  the  country  begin  to 


'd  lc9i  bold  aod  fromiMiit  ftppearaiNe.  The  Iaii4»  ire 
Moatty  in  callivation;  and  the  «»cloa«ics»  Instead  «f  being  feaeM 
inth  stone  walls,  are  cHiefty  cacMiipassed  by  hcdgcti  Al  tbe 
time  af  the  Norman  Safveyt  bere  weee  tkvee  lead  msaet,  a 
chncdi,  aad  «  priest  The  aNMier  was  tbc«  ibe  peopertj«f  the 
Con^ueaar;  mri  waa  gtren  by  King  John  ta  tbe/br>gr/familj^ 
at  tbe  same  tiiae  wkb  Aabbmirae.  U  was  afterwards 
to  the  Eaiidem  and  Duchy  of  LancMter,  «f  whkb  tbo 
and  Wapeatake  •f  Wiittwoitb  are  slitl  members.  Tbe  | 
lessee  b  Micbard  Paul  loddr«ii»  Esq.  Tbe  Daaa  of  Luw^  km 
amanorwUbintbctown^tarifhtof  bia«MMcb$  aadtbeGr^b^f 
Hoplanw  bave  aMtber  maaor  in  tbe  towa  atad/  asigbbnurbaad^ 
called  the  fiaUaiid,  or  Rtcbmond  Manor,  from  Hs  baeiiig  bei. 
kmged  to  tbe  HnUmd*,  Lords  HoMaod,  aoi  Dobes  a£  Eiscter; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Counten  of  fticbinaiid*  motbrr  to  Heary 
the  Seventh.  In  the  HoUaod  Manor  Haiise,  about  tbiity  years 
ago,  a  aiaatt£sotory  of  pio^elaiii  was  attempted^  but  pso«ad  oosoe* 
cessful. 

Tbe  Church  k  a  Gothic  building,  apparently  of  tbe  Auiteontb 
century.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  and  side  aisles,  a  aorfcb  aad  aaotk 
traasept,  a  chancel,  and  a  scpiare  tower,  sapported  «n  ter  large 
pillars,  ia  the  centre.  On  tbe  aactb  aide,  tbe  Qelk  of  Hoptoa  basw 
a  monument  room,  io  whkb  are  tbe  tombs  of  Ralph  Gdl,  aad  bk 
apfi  Anthony,  wbo,  ia  the  time  of  ilaeen  E^aabctb,  «as  a  Bencbcr 
of  the  lener  Temple,  aad  feodary  of  Derbyshire;  aad  atiatableN 
In  awmory  of  tbree  baranels  of  that  fiunHy.  The  cbortb,  besides 
the  above,  oaataina  fte  monumeuts  of  tbe  Xmues^  and  ^aiilt  of 
Alderwasley*  aad  of  tbe  ffi^i!^,  of  Wigwelk  Co  tbe  tomb  ia 
the  aaaaiMy  ti  AvYoaTa  Lowa^  Esq.  whom  Hie  inscripftkn  re* 
cords  aa  amrant  to  the  ttoveaetgns,  Henry  tbe  Sereatb,  fienry 
tba  GIghtb,  Edward  tbe  Sixth,  aad  Queen  Mary,  k  placed  a 
reoumbeat  figure  of  the  deceased,  bavbig  aownd  tbe  neck,  a  re^ 
psestntadioaoiaatobi  of  goW,  aadasedattba  of  Queen  Mary,  now 
ia  the  possession  of  Francis  Hurt,  Esq.  of  Alderwasley,  bk  lineal 
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Id  the  chttfch«yftrd  it  m  granimar«cliool,  Ibanded  by  AMifktf^ 
Cell,  Esq.  of  Hopton,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  which 
one  Agnet  Fearne  was  a  contiderable  benefactor.  The  lands  pro* 
vlded  for  the  roaintenanee  of  the  school,  produce  a  rentil  equal  to 
the  support  of  a  better  establisbmcflft  than  it  at  present  potnesset . 
The  same  Anthony  Oell  founded  an  hospital  at  WIrksworth,  for 
six  poor  men,  and  endowed  it  with  901.  per  annum.  The  Moot« 
Hall  is  a  handsome  structure  of  brick,  erected  in  the  yeaf  1775. 
In  thi»  building,  all  causes  respecting  the  lead  mines  within  the 
Wapentake  are  tried ;  and  here  is  deposited  the  ancient  brass  dish,"* 
which  is  the  standard  from  which  others  are  made  to  measure  the 
lead  ore.  The  weekly  market  at  Wirksworth  was  obtained  in  the 
year  1907,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  to  Henry  the 
Third.  The  number  of  houses  within  the  township,  as  ascertained 
by  the  late  act,  is  074 ;  of  Inhabitanto,  2070.  The  latter  derive 
their  chief  support  from  the  working  of  the  lead  mines ;  but  be- 
tween 200  and  300  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  co^ 
ton.  On  a  mine  near  the  town,  a  steam-engine  has  been  lately 
erected  for  throwing  out  the  water,  but  its  powers  seem  inadeqaate 
to  drain  the  mine  effectoaily. 

The  manor  of  Alder  was  lb  y  was  granted,  together  with  Ash* 
ley  Hay,  and  part  of  Crich-Chase,  to  Anthony  Lowe,  Esq.  by  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Francis  Hurt,  Esq.  the  present  poisessor,  has  a  plea* 
sant  mansioa*honse  here.  The  vilUge  is  a  chapelry  to  Wirkswortfrf 
and  contains  about  sixty  houses. 

At  HopTOV,  another  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wlrka- 
worth,  is  the  seat  of  the  GeU  family,  which  has  been  resident 
here  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  John  GeU,  who  war 
Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  the  year  1634,  and  in  1049  created  a 
Baronet  by  Charles  the  first,  was  a  very  active  partiaao  in  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Civil  War,  and  performed 
several  spirited  actions  in  its  service.  It  appears,  however,  that 
hts  conduct  was  not  always  regarded  as  saltifoolory ;  for  having 


*  For  the  cvrioas  tapcription  on  this  dish,  ico  pogo  90^ 
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been  appointed  receiver  of  the  money  arising  from  thesequestrationt 
of  the  effects  of  those  penons  within  the  county  who  were  suspected 
oflieing  friendly  to  the  King,  an  order  was  issued  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  COOOl.  which  remained  unaccounted  for  in  his  hands. 
He  was  afterwards  tried  for  misprision  of  treason,  and  sentenced' 
to  forfeit  his  estate,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  but  within  two 
yean  received  a  pardon.  The  ancient  mano^hou9e  of  the  Getls* 
has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and  its  site  occupied  by  a  neat  modem 
building.  The  grounds  have  also  been  much  improved ;  and  a* 
new  road,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  ^ta  Gdb'a,  has* 
been  carried  towards  Matlock  through  a  romantic  valley,  which' 
affords  several  very  beautiful  views.  In  making  the  road,  an  iron 
dagger,  and  some  iron  heads  of  spears,  were  found,  covered  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  beneath  the  surface  by  small  stones.  About 
one  mile  south  from  the  valley,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a  large  bar- 
row, 190  feet  in  circumference,  in  which  an  om  of  coarrse  baked 
earth,  full  of  bones  and  ashes,  was  discovered  by  some  laborers 
who  were  preparing  the  ground  for  a  plantation.  The  urn  fell  to 
pieces  on  endeavoring  to  take  it  up :  its  circumference  was  foot 
Ibet,  three  inches.  It  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  yellowish  fre»» 
itone,  much  corroded,  on  which  the  following  lines,  forming  part 
of  a  Boman  inscription,  were  legible* 


GELL 

PRiE  c.  m 

L,  V.  BRIT 

This,  Mr.  Rooke,  who  communicated  an  account  of  the  disco-, 
very  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  explained  as  follows :  GeUius 
Prttfectus  Cohortis  Tertia  Legianis  (luintct  Britannicm;  but  ob-> 
serves,  that  it  does  not  appear  by  any  Roman  author,  that  the  fifth 
legion  was  ever  in  Britain ;  and,  after  mentioning  a  passage  from 
Horsley,  in  illustration  of  his  opinion,  he  conjectures,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  letter  V  was  intended  for  victrices,  "  the 
title  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  probably  remained  some,  time  in 
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Derbyshire  before  they  marched  to  the  north."*  The  finding  of 
a  rough  stone  with  a  Roman  inscription,  covering  an  urn  in  a  bar- 
row, U,  perhaps,  the  only  insUnce  of  the  kind  upon  record. 

Belpar,  or  Bblper,  anciently  called  Beaupoire,  and  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places 
ixi  Derbyshire;  it  appearing,  by  the  returns  made  under  the  late 
act  foe  numbering  the  ptwple,  that  its  population  exceeds  that  of 
cjvery  town  in  the  county,  excepting  Derby ;  though  some  years 
ago,  it  was  but  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitanU  in  the  liberty,  as  estimated  under  that  act,  was  4509 ;  and 
<jf  bouses,  803. 

This  great  increase  in  iU  extent  and  population,  had  its  origia 
in  three  large  cotton  mills  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Strutts',  the 
tot  of  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1770.    Two  of  them  are  now 
standing;   but  the  third  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of 
the  I2th  of  January,  1803.    The  principal  of  these  mills  is  «00  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  6  stories  high,  and,  like  that  we  have  de- 
scribed at  Derby,  is  considered  as  fire  proof,  the  floor  being  con* 
stroctedon  brick  arches,  and  paved  with  brick.     The  two  water- 
wheels,  which  work  the  machinery  in  this  building,  are  remarkable 
as  well  for  their  magnitude,  a^  for  their  singularity  of  constrao- 
iion ;  one  of  them  being  upwards  of  forty  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  other  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.    As  it  was  impossible  to  procure  timber  sufliciently 
large  to  form  the  axles,  or  shafts,  of  these  wheels  in  the  usual  mode 
4)f  structure,  they  are  made  circular  and  hollow,  of  a  great  number 
of  pieces,  and  hooped  like  a  cask  j  one  of  the  shafte  is  between  ^re 
and  six  feet  In  diameter,  and  the  other  between  eight  and  nine. 
The  shuttles,  near  the  top  of  which  the  water  falls  upon  the  wheels 
to  work  them,  and  which  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly,  instead  of 
being  supported  by  large  perpendicular  beams  at  every  six  or  seven 
feet,  in  order  to  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water,  as  in  the 
usual  mode,  are  constructed  in  one  piece,  so  as  to  support  that 

lateral 
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lateral  preasare,  by  rettiDg  upon  each  ead  oQly,  although  (he 
water  is  ten  feet  deep.  At  these  mills  from  tweWe  to  thirteen  han* 
dred  people  are  constantly  employed ;  and,  for  their  accommoda* 
tion»  many  houses,  and  a  chapel,  have  been  built,  by  the  pro* 
prietors.  Nearly  adjoining  to  the  mills  is  a  new  stone  bridge  of 
three  arches,  erected  across  the  Derwent  at  the  ex  pence  of.  the 
comity,  the  former  one  having  been  washed  down,  in  the  year 
1795,  by  a  tremendous  flood,  which  did  great  damage  in  this  and 
tome  other  counties. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down  the  river,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  proprietors,  is  a  bleachiog-roill ;  an  iron  ibrge ;  two 
cotton  miil»,  one  of  which  is  constructed  like  that  before  described ; 
and  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches ;  erected  by  them  in  the  year  1792, 
At  these  mills  between  five  and  six  hundred  persons  are  regularly 
employed.  For  the  instruction  of  the  childrea  who  work  at  the 
mills,  a  Sunday  school  has  been  established  heie ;  and  also  another 
at  Belpar. 

Marxbaton  is  the  residence  of  Francis  Noel  Claike  Mundy, 
Esq.  an  able,  diligent,  and  respectable  magistrate.  The  manor  of 
Markeaton  (of  which  Mackworth  and  AUestree  are  members)  be* 
longed,  in  the. time  of  the  Conqueror,  to  the  Earl  of  Chester. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  possessed  by  the  TouckeU,  one  of  whom 
married,  the  heiress  of  Lord  Audley,  ofAodley,  in  Staffordshfre» 
and  acquired  that  title.  In  Heniy  the  Eighth's  time,  this  estate 
was  sold  by  a  Touchet,  Lord  Aodley,  to  Sir  John  Mundy,  Knigh^ 
a  wealthy  goldsmith,  and  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the 
direct  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor. 

Sbiplbt  was  the  seat  of  therouoMmrt,  and  afterwards  of  the 
SlreUa^,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  heiress  of  Vavasour.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  possessed  by  Sir  Edward 
Ijeche,  Knt.  Master  in  Chancery,  whose  heiress  married  to  Miller, 
and  the  heiress  of  Miller  to  Edward  Mundy,  Esq.  (a  younger 
branch  of  the  Afundys  of  Markeaton,)  whose  only  son,  Edward 
Miller  Mundy,  £sq»  is  the  present  possessor,  and  has  represented 
this  county  in  three  parliaments. 
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At  CoDMoa,  a  tmall  bainl«t  in  the  parish  of  Heanor,  arc  the 
femuDS  of  a  castle,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  was 
the  chief  seat  of  Richard  de  Grey,  whose  descendants,  the  Barons 
Grey  of  Codnor,  possessed  it  till  the  eleventh  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
when  it  passed  to  Sir  John  Zouch,  (younger  son  of  AViHiani  Lord 
Zouch  of  Harringwortb,)  who  bad  married  the  aunt  of  the  last  pos- 
sessor of  this  family.  John  Zouch,  Esq.  the  last  of  this  name  who 
resided  here,  sold  the  estate  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentis 
century.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Masters,  one  of 
whom  inhabited  the  castle  in  the  year  17  i9 :  but  eren  then  it  was 
partly  in  ruins ;  and  since  that  period  has  been  almost  destroyed. 
The  remains  yet  standing,  indicate  its  baring  been  a  place  of  con* 
stderable  extent :  in  the  walls  are  some  singular  recesses ;  and  on 
the  east  side  was  a  deep  ditch.    Its  site  is  considerably  elevated. 

The  manor  .of  Sootr  Winpield,  or  South  WiircptBLD» 
whose  manor*house  was  once  the  most  stately  residence  in  Derby- 
shire, (not  coming  within  the  description  of,  or  accounted  a  castle) 
w»  held,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Survey,  by  WilHam  Peve- 
rel,  uodcr  Earl  Alan,  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England, 
and  emnmanded  the  rear  of  his  army  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
About  the  eighth  of  Henry  the  Srxtb,  it  came  into  the  possession 
of.  Balpb,  Lord  Cromwell,  who  claimed  it  as  cousin  and  heir  of 
lliUlgaret,  wife  of  Robert  de  Swyflington,  Knt  to  whom  it  had 
descended  through  the  families  ofHeriz  and  Bellers,  the  former  of 
whom  had  held  it  for  several  generations  from  the  time  of  compil* 
ang  the  Domesday  Book.  The  right  of  the  Lord  Cromwdl  to 
Winfield,  was  contested  by  Henry  Pierpont,  Knt.  the  heir  at  law 
of  John  de  Heriz,  who  died  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  the  Third ; 
but,  on  a  compromise,  was  allotted  to  the  former,  and  by  him,  the 
reversion  was  sold  to  John  Talbot,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In 
this  family  it  continued  till'  the  decease  of  Gilbert,  the  seventh 
Earl,  in  the  year  1616,  and  then  became  the  joint  property  of 
William,  Lord  Herbert,  Eari  of  Pembroke ;  Henry  Grey,  Eari  of 
Kent ;  and  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry ;  who  had 
married  the  three  daughters,  and  co-heirs,  of  Earl  Gilbert.    The 
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ananor  being  divided  among  these  noblemen^  became  still  further 
divided  in  succeeding  years,  and  now  belongs  to  several  persons ; 
but  the  greatest  share  is  the  property  of  Wingfield  Halton^  £sq. 
by  whose  ancestors  it  was  purchaied  in  the  reign  of  Charl«s  the 
Second.  Imanuel  Halton,  the  first  of  this  family  who  resided  at 
Winfieldy  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  in  the  Philosophic^ 
Transactions  for  ICTO,  is  an  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  ob« 
served  here  by  him.  Some  other  pieces  of  his  composition  were 
published  in  the  appendix  to  Foster's  Mathematical  Mifceilanies ; 
but  the  chief  of  his  manuKripts  were  destroyed  through  neglt^ 
gence. 

The  manor-house,  which;  even  in  its  present  ruinous  condition, 
exhibits  many  specimens  of  its  original  magnificence,  was  erected 
by  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.     *'  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  those  noble  quadrangular  mn- 
sions  which  succeeded  the  irregular  piles  of  mixed  building  tb^t 
were  the  first  deviations  from  the  gloomy  uncomfortableness  of 
castles;"  and  which  afterwards  became  characteristicof  the  style 
of  building  employed  in  the  residences  of  the  nobility  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Eighth.     Its  situation  is  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  having  a  steep  ascent  on  every  side  but 
the  north,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  strengthened  by  a  deep 
moat,  carried  nearly  across  the  hill.    **  The  building  consists  of 
two  square  courts;  one  of  which,  to  the  north,  has  been  built  on 
all  sides,  and  the  south  side  of  it  forms  the  north  side  of  the  south 
court,  which  has  also  ranges  of  buildings  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  on  part  of  the  south :  the  latter  court  seems  principally 
to  have  consisted  of  offices.    The  first  entrance  is  under  an  arched 
gateway  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  court :  hence  the  communi- 
cation with  the  inner  court  is  under  an  arched  gateway  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  south  court."* 

This  mansion  was  castellated  and  embattled,  having  a  tower  at 
.  each  angle  of  the  principal  court :   that  at  the  south-west  rises 
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higher  than  the  others,  and  commaads  a  very  extentive  prospect 
Many  o{  the  windows  are  pointed,  and  under  the  battlements  are 
open-work  ornaments.  The  great  Hall,  measuring  seventy-two 
feet  by  thirty-six,  is  completely  exposed  to  the  weather;  and 
various  ether  parts  of  the  building  are  equally  dilapidated.  Be* 
neath.the  halt  is  a  vault  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  arched 
with  stone,  and  having  a  double  row  of  pillars  running  up  the 
middle. 

.  *'  In  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth,  Winfidd  was  ^t  times  made  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Her  suit  of  apartments,  tradition  informs  us,  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  north  court  This,  in  tlie  memory  of  persons 
Aow  living,  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  building :  H  commu* 
nicated  with  the  great  tower ;  from  whence,  there  is  also  a  tradi* 
tio»,  that  she  had  sometimes  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  friends 
approach  with  whom  she  held  a  secret  correspondence.  Her  con* 
finement  here  probably  commenced  in  1509 ;  in  which  year  an  at* 
iempt  was  made,  by  Leonard  Dacre,  to  liberate  her  from  her  con* 
finement  at  \¥infieid  ;  after  which,  Elizabeth  becoming  suspicious 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  pretence  of  Shrewsbury's  being  in 
An  ill  state  of  health,  gave  directions  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to 
<ftake  car^  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Shrewsbury's  House;  and  her 
irain  was  reduced  to  thirty  persons.*'* 

The  first  damage  this  edifice  sustained  was  during  the  Civil 
.Wars,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  garrisoned  for  the  Parila« 
ment,  and  was  taken  by  storm  in  November,  1643,  by  a  party  of 
loyalists,  under  the  command  of  William  Cavendish,  Maniuis  of 
Newcastle.  It  was  afterwards  re-Uken  by  Sir  John  Gell,  of 
Jloptoo :  "  The  assault  was  began  on  the  east  side  with  cannon 
planted  on  Pentridge  Common ;  and  a  half  moon  battery,  raised 
for  its  defence  in  that  quarter,  was  soon  carried ;  but  a  breach 
.being  found  impracticable,  the  cannon  were  removed  to  m  wood 
on  the  opposite  side.     From  hence  they  had  a  more  powerful 
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effect ;  and  made  such  an  impression^  that  a  t>reach  was  ^pon  open- 
ed, and  the  besieged  immediately  obliged  to  surrender/'*  Colonel 
Dalby,  the  Governor,  was  killed  during  the  siege.  The  building 
was  afterwards  dismantled  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  dated  Jone 
the  twenty-third,  1646,  From  this  time  for  many  yean  it  was 
nuch  neglected ;  "  and  it  bad  been  fortunate,"  sayt  Mr.  Blore; 
''  for  the  admirers  of  so  venerable  an  edifice,  had  that  negligence 
been  uniform  to  the  present  time;  but  a  small  part  of  it  having 
been  occupied  by  the  family  of  tialton,  and  a  partition  of  tfaeeftate 
taking  place  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  wmakm 
was  allotted  to  the  late  Mr.  Halton,  who  began  to  build  a  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  near  to  the  manor;  and  since  that  time,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  old  building  have  been  pulled  down 
for  the  sake  of  the  materials." 

ALFRETON 

Is  a  small  town,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  family  that  took 
its  surname  from  the  place,  one  of  whom,  the  founder  of  Beauchief 
Abbey,  has  erroneously  been  noticed  as  a  participator  in  the  mur* 
der  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  heirs  ge- 
neral of  De  Ayrtton  married,  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third, 
to  Chaworih  and  Laiham,  The  interest  of  the  latter  was  sold  to 
Chaworth,  in  whose  family  and  name  the  estate  continued  till  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  it  was  conveyed,  by  the  marriage 
of  an  heir  general,  to  John  Ormond,  Esq.  whose  heir  general  car* 
ried  it  in  marriage  to  the  Babingtons  of  Dethicke,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Zouchcs  of  Cod  nor  Castle.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  thp 
Moravoods,  and  in  that  family  it  continued  from  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  death  of  the  last  poaseswr,  who  left 
it  to  his  widow,  since  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  who  has  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Morewood.  The  fiimily  seat  is  in  an  elevated 
and  pleasant  situation. 

The  Church  is  a  rude  ancient  structure,  having  an  embattled 
tower,  with  pinnacles.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
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the  making  of  stockings,  and  lo  the  nelgbbouriog  collieries ;  soise 
few  derive  support  from  the  manufacture  of  brown  earthenware. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish>  as  returned  under  the  late  act» 
is  442;  of  the  inhabitants,  2301.  At  a  place  called  Greenhill 
Lane,  at  some  distance  from  this  town,  an  urn,  containing  about 
700  Roman  coins,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  nikington  to  have  beea 
leond  by  « laboring  «man,  who  was  employed  in  repairing  a  fence. 

About  two  miles  north  from  Alfreton,  is  Sri&land,  an  old 
residence  of  the  Lords  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  the  seat  of  their  ba* 
May  before  they  were  so  styled.  This  estate  was  sold  to  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  about  Edward  the  Fourth's  time ;  and  rather 
more  than  a  century  afterwards  was  divided  among  the  hein  ge- 
neral of  that  family.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  of  one  of  the 
Lords  Grey,  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  with  many  shielda 
of  arras. 

Ash  OVER  is  a  village  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  having  a  church  and  a  priest.  In  the 
church  is  a  very  ancient  font,  supposed  to  be  Saxon :  the  base  is  of 
stone;  the  lower  part  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  the  upper  part  cir* 
cular,  and  surrounded  with  twenty  figures  in  devotional  attitudes, 
embossed  in  lead,  which  stand  in  ornamental  niches.  Here  are 
also  some  ancient  monuments,  chiefly  in  menxury  of  the  BMnf^ 
tan*s,  who  for  a  long  time  were  seated  at  Detbicke,  a  chapelry  in 
this  parish.  Anthony  Babington,  of  this  family,  was  executed  fer 
high  treason  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  for  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  that  Princess,  the  knowledge  of  which 
Was  discovered  by  the  imprudence  of  the  conspiraton. 

On  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  Common  is  a  rookiog^stooe^ 
called  by  the  country  people,  Bobim  Hcotfs  Markt  which  measuret 
about  twenty -six  feet  in  circumference,  and,  from  ''  its  extnordt* 
nary  position,  evidently  appean  not  only  to  have  beea  the  work  of 
art,  but  to  have  been  placed  with  great  ingenttity.'^*    ^hout  SOO 
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jmrds  to  the  north  of  tbk  U  a  sio^lar^shapeii  rock,  called  the  Turm* 
ing  Stone,  in  height  nine  ieet;  supposed  by  Mr.  Booke  to  haT« 
been  a  rock  idol.* 

OvBRTOH  Hall>  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Asho?er«  is  a  small 
hvX  pleasant  seat  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  intelligent  Pre* 
lident  of  the  Royal  Society,  vhose  continued  exertions  in  promot- 
ing the  best  interests  of  science  and  philosophy,  hare  rendered  h|t 
aiame  deservedly  illustrious. 

WiNGSEwoRTH  Hall,  the  resideqce  of  Sir  Henry  Hunlok^ 
Bart,  is  a  spacious  building,  standing  on  an  elevated  site,  and  com- 
oianding  several  extensive  prospects  over  the  adjacent  country. 
The  estate  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  BraHrfords,  and  de* 
acended  from  them  to  the  Cwrxons,  of  Redleston,  who  sold  it,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  ffunhkei,  one  of  whom  waa 
created  a  Baronet  by  Charles  the  First.  Since  that  period  the  fa- 
mily have  regularly  resided  here  with  the  same  title  down  to  the 
present  truly  worthy  add  venerable  possessor ;  by  whose  father.  Sir 
Thomas  Windsor  Hunloke,  the  hall  was  built  about  the  year  J730, 
On  Sttfinedge  G^  which  forms  part  of  the  Hunloke  estate,  are  seve> 
ral  rdckrbasons,  and  two  seats,  supposed,  by  Mr.  Booke,  to  havf 
been  f^^pirioLf 

CHESTERFIELD 

Is  a  large,  but  irregularly  built,  town,  situated  sear  the  middle 
of  Seandale  hundred,  on  the  west  dde  of  the  river  Bother.  Iti 
origin,  as  the  name  implies,  is  considerably  remote;*  but  antiqiiariea 
are  not  decided  as  to  the  precise  period  it  became  settled.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Pegge|  imagines  it  to  have  originated  in  a  Roman  station, 
on  the  road  from  Derby  to  York,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
fixed  on  an  eminence  called  Tapton,  or  Tcpien,  at  the  point  named 
'Windraill-Hill,  but  distinguished  ia  several  ancient  writings  by  tho 

appeUatioB 

•  Arc]uMk)gia,  Vol.  XH.  p.  4S.  f  Ibid,  p.  44,  45. 

4  Essay  on  tba  Bosua  Boadi^  fcc  tlmogh  the  Countij  of  the  Goritani. 


appeiratfon  of  CastleHill.  " As  to  the  site  of  Chesterfield,*  b» 
contanaes,  '^  It  ties  so  under  the  Castle-Hill  at  Topton,  or  Taptoir, 
tbat  when  it  became  a  place  of  note,  it  would  rationally  be  called 
Vie  field  qf  the  Cheiter,  or  Castle." 

Whatever  was  its  origin,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  such  little  importance  as  to  be  noticed  fn 
the  Domesday  Book  only  as  a  bafllwic,  belonging  to  Newbold, 
which  IS  now  a  «mall  hamlet  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north.  After 
this  period.  It  more  rapidly  increased,  both  in  size  and  populatfoa : 
a  church,  erected  here  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  was  given  by  William  Rufus  to  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Juhn,  the  manor  was  granted  to  f^HiUam  de  Bri* 
icere,  or  Bruerf^  bis  particular  fSkrorfte,  through  whose  influence 
with  the  Monarch  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  an  aiinval  fair, 
of  cfght  days  continuance,  and  two  weekly  markets,  obtainecK 
From  the  De  Brueres  it  passed  in  marriage  to  the  family  of  W^oke, 
ancf  afterwards  to  Edtrard  Pfantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent,  (who  married 
a  female  of  that  name,)  whose  descendants  continued  possessors  for 
several  generations.  In  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  the  Third,  it 
was  held  by  John,  second  son  of  Bdmund  of  Woodstock ;  and  ia 
the  year  1386,  by  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Kevitles,  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  belonged  to  George, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Cavendishes  by  purchase,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Portlatid ;  but  has  since  passed,  in  exchange,  to  the  Dnke 
of  Devonshire.  The  Stanhopes,  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  derive  their 
title  from  this  town. 

Chesterfield  has  been  particularly  distinguished  from  a  battle 
fought  here  anno  1265,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  between 
Henry,  the  King's  nephew,  and 'Robert  de  Ferrers,  (he  last 
Earl  of  Derby.  After  the  discomfiture  of  the  Barons  at  Evert^ 
ham,  this  Earl  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
estate  and  honors,  if  ever  he  joined  their  party  again ;  bbt  after 
some  proceedings  in  the  Parliament,  held  at  Northampton  in 
\ii05,   which  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Barons^   be,   in 
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^h«  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  again  assembled  his  followers  in  hti 
castle  at  Dnffield,  and,  being  strengthened  by  several  dtsaflTected 
Cobles,  advaneed,  and  took  post  at  Chesterfield.  Here  he  was 
-partly  surprised  by  the  forces  of  Henry,  and,  afller  a  severe  con- 
Hict,  was  defeated,  and  endeavored  to  escape,  by  concealing  him* 
self  in  the  church,  beneath  «>me  sacks  of  wool.  The  place  of  bb 
xetreat  being  discovered  by  the  treachery  of  a  woman,  be  wat 
conveyed  in  irons  to  Windsor ;  but,  after  z  confinement  of  thie« 
^ears,  set  at  liberty,  on  certain  conditions,  which  he  proved  n»* 
able  to  perform,  and  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  estates  and 
earldom.  His  Immense  possessions  being  granted  to  Edmund 
Crouchback,  the  King's  eon,  were  conveyed  in  marriage  to  Joha 
of  Gaunt,  and  thus  became  part  of  the  great  Ehichy  of  Lancas- 
ter. Another  battle  was  fought  here  during  the  Civil  Wars,  U 
which  some  troops  of  tbe  Parliament  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Kewcattle. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  and  bandaome  building,  but  more  par- 
llculariy  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  its  spire,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  930  feet  i  and  is  so  tingularly  twisted,  and  dittortedj, 
that  it  seems  to  lean  in  whatever  direction  It  may  be  approached. 
The  church  it  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the  year  12323  it  it 
built  iu  tbe  form  of  «  crosa.  In  the  chancel  is  the  burial-place  of 
the  respectable  family  of  the  Ibgamhs,  whose  ancient  seat  was  at 
the  hamlet  of  Walton,  in  this  pariah;  two  large  altar-tombs,  and 
aeveral  inscriptiont  to  their  memory,  are  remaining.  In  the  tras- 
aept  is  a  record  of  a  legacy  of  13001.  bequeathed  for  putting  out 
boys  to  trade,  or  to  the  sea-servioe;  bnt  limited  to  those  00I7  who 
reside  in  the  boraogh,  and  do  not  receive  alms. 
-  An  hospital  for  lepers  wat  founded  in  thit  town  previout  to  the 
the  tenth  of  Richard  the  First,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth*  Here  wat  also  a  guild,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Cross,  that  had  Its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
ooody  who  maintained  two  or  three  priests  In  the  church ;  and  se» 
ireral  other  guilda  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings  belonging  im 
the  corporation :  from  the  chapel  of  one  of  them,  called  St.  Helen's, 

the 
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tbe  grammaMchool  Is  supposed  to  hare  reoeired  tbe  name  Chapel* 
School,  by  which  it  is  generally  distinguished.  This  school  was 
lounded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  fbrmeriy  the 
largest  in  tbe  north  of  England :  both  the  master  and  osher  are 
clergymen.  The  present  school-house  was  erected  in  the  year  1710* 
la  the  Market- Place  a  neat  Towu-Hall  was  built  a  few  years  ago« 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carr,  of  York;  on  the  ground-floor  of 
which  is  a  gaol  for  debtors,  and  a  residence  for  a  gaoler ;  and  on 
the  second  floor,  a  large  room  for  holding  the  sessions,  Sec,  Sevesal 
falms-bouses  have  been  endowed  in  different  parts  of  tbe  town* 

The  charter,  granted  by  King  John,  has  been  confirmed  and  eif 
larged  by  several  succeeding  Sovereigns.  The  government  of  tbe 
town  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetby  appears  to  have  been  extz* 
cised  by  an  Alderman  and  twelve  Brethren ;  but  the  charter  of  ia- 
«orp«ration  granted  by  that  sovereign,  tests  it  in  a  Mayor,  six  Al- 
dermen, six  Brethren,  and  twelve  capital  Burgesses ;  who  are  as- 
aisted  by  a  Ibwn  Cierk. 

By  an  enumeration  made  in  the  year  HSa,  it  was  fomid  thai 
Chesterfield  contained  801  houses,  and  0638  inhabitants.^  Since 
that  time  its  size  and  population  have  increased,  as  appears  from 
tbe  returns  made  under  the  late  act,  by  which  the  number  of  houses 
was  aseertalncd  to  amount  to  020,  and  of  residents  to  4267,  The 
iupport  of  the  latter  is  principally  derived  from  the  iron  woria  of 
the  town  and  Deighbourbood,  and  the  manufacture  of  stockings. 
Some  additional  cmploynient  arises  frpm  three  potteries  for  the 
snanuCftcture  of  coarse  earthenware,  fioni  a  carpet  manufactory,  and 
/rom  the  making  of  shoes ;  a  large  quantity  of  the  latter  is  annually 
sent  to  the  metropolis.  At  the  Castle  Inn,  an  elegant  Assem* 
biy-room  was  built  a  few  yean  ago,  lor  the  amusement  of  the  more 
lespectable  inhabitants. 

.At  NoMMANToir,  a  small  village  near  Alfreton,  Jxdbdiav 
Strutt,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  machine  for  making  ribbed 
itockings,  wai  bom  in  the  year  ITSd.    His  fiUher  (a  farmer  and 

maltster) 

•  Pilking(OB*s  View  of  Derbyibir^  Vol.  11.  p.  386. 
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maltster)  W9M  a  icveie  matii  #he  -took  IHIle-  fntereit  in  the  welfaiW 
of  bis  chtldfen,  comlsthigof  tlif«e  sons;  neither  educating tWiii» 
aor  promoting  their  efltabti^hment  in  society  when  at  the  yeatyof^ 
diseretion.    They  were^  however,  all  prosperous. 

Jedediabt  the  second  son,  early  manifested  a  sthmg  passion  for 
Improvement,  and,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  acquired  w 
very  eminent  knowledge  of  science  and  literature.  In  the  year 
1754,  he  took  a  farm  at  BlaekweH,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Nop* 
manton,  and  married.  Soon  after,  being  informed  by  his  wife^a 
brother,  who  was  a  hosier,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  stocking 
lirame,  of  some  unsuccessful  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  ni«nit<- 
fecture  ribbed  $tocking9  upon  it»  his  curiosity  was  sufBcientiy  excit* 
cd  to  induce  him  to  investigate  the  operations  of  thsit  curious  and 
complicated  machine,  with  a  view  to  effect  what  others  had  at- 
tempted in  vafai.  In  this  design,  after  much  time,  labor,  and  ex* 
pence,  be  at  leirgth  succeeded  ;>  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro*^ 
thei^in-law,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention,  and  removed  to 
Derby,  where  he  established  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ribbed 
etoekhige,  which  hat  been  carried  on  by  himself  and  partners,  and 
afterwards  by  bis  sons,  to  the  present  period,  1803. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  this  invention  added  greatly  to 
its  importance;  for  a  very  short  time  after  the  patent  was  obtained, 
another  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Morris*  of  Nottingham,  for  a  ma* 
chine  on  the  same  principle,  but  applied  to  the  making  oCeilk-lace: 
by  which  they  acquired  a  considerable  fortune ;  and  that  business 
is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  Since  this  pefiod,  the 
principle  of  the  invention  has  been  applied  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  work  of  different  kinds. 

About  the  year  1771,  Mr.  Strutt  entered  into  partnersliip 
With  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Arkwrighf,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  invention  of  his  incomparable  machinery  for  spin- 
ning, and  which  was  soon  after  completed.  But  though  the 
most  excellent  yarn,  or  twist,  was  produced,  the  manufacturers 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  weave  it  into  callicoes.  Mr. 
Strutt,  therefore,   in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Samuel  Need,    ano* 
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Iter fiwlMr;  aUtwplwit.ttr  iiiMiiijSMBti^n,qC  tUt  aitteto  in  tiie  year 
mz,  «ad  piof«d  mcciii^i  ;  yot,  fjKpr  a  tefis  qiiaotit j  of  cailioCMt 
lad  been  niade»  it  was  dt«cov«|^»  that  Ihe^r  ^^k  subject  to  double 
the  duty  (vIm.  sixpence  per  yard)  of  cottons  witJi  liocD  warp,  and 
wiien  printed,  ipere  prohibited.  They  had,  tbereMe*  no  other  re- 
Wirce,  but  to  ask  relief  ot  the  legislature^  which«  aAer  great  ex« 
pence,  and  a  strong  opposition  of  the  Lancathne  manufacturer!, 
ttcj  at  length  obtained.  This  roannfactare^  thus  established,  hu 
aho  been  continued  by  Ifr.  Strutt  and  his  family  to  the  present 
period;  and  is  now  become  one  of  the  mo«t  important  in  the  king- 
dom^  In  the  year  1775  he  began  to  erect  the  cotton  works  at  Bel* 
par  and  Mill/ord,  at  each  of  which  places  he  resided  a  considera* 
ble  time ;  but  hia  health  declining,  he  removed  to  Derby,  where 
ke  died  surrounded  by  his  family  In  the  year  1797.  At  Tharitim 
Grange,  the  residence  of  Samuel  Fox,  Esq.  is  a  fine  portrait,  by 
Wright,  of  this  eminent  mechanic,  whose  daughter  that  gentleman 
married. 

Hardwick  Halli  a  celebrated  residence  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
ironshire,  is  situated  on  a  ridge  of  eieyated  ground,  near  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  county.  It  stands  in  a  fine  park,  well  furnished  with 
ancient  and  wide-spreading  oaks,  from  amidst  which  the  towen  of 
the  edifice  emerge  with  great  majesty,  their  summits  appearing  co- 
wered with  the  lightly  siuvered  fragments  of  battlements:  these, 
iowever,  are  soondisooyered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open>work,  in 
which  the  letters  £.  S*  frequently  pccur  under  a  coronet,  the  inuUals 
and  the  memorialaof  the  vanity  of  £liaabeth»  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  whom  this  edifice*  was  built.    The  house  is  of  stone,  and 

hu 

*  In  Walpole'k  Anecdotes  of  Fsintiag»  it  the  fonovmg  rtry  eicelleot  c&a> 
lactcrbtic  delineation  of  (he  style  and  foniitiireot  the  mansions  erected  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cestoxy^  or  m  what  lias  been  termed  the  £/is^ 
Hikan  age.  We  are  more  indaced  to  make  the  extract,  became  whateTcr  i> 
individaal  in  the  description,  was  drawn  iiron  the  building  at  Hardwick. 

*'  Space  and  tat tnets  leem  to  have  omde  their  whole  ideas  of  grandeor.  Tbt 
palaces  of  the  memorable  CMatrw  fifShr^wtbury  are  exactly  in  this  styles  The 

apartmeo'tS 


ha9^  Iptty. lower  at  each  Gomer»  vlth  a.  sjfzaxm  court  in  fronts  air- 
rounded  by  a  high  vrall. 

Some  contiderabie  portion  of  the  captivity  of  the  Queen  of  Scott 
vas  passed  in  this  mansion,  and  several  of  the  apartments  derive 
^eat  interest  from  the  (umiture,  and  other  articles  preserved  in  ve* 
membrance  of  that  injured  Princess.  From  the  hall,  which  Is  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  has  a  pair  of  gigantic  elks  horns  flourishing  be- 
tween the  windows  opposite  to  the  entrance,  is  a  stone  stair-case^ 
leading  through  tie  gallery  of  a  small  chapel,  where  the  chairs  and 
cushions  used  by  Mary  still  remain,  to  the  first  story ;  here,  one 
apartment  bears  memorials  of  her  imprisonment ;  the  bed,  hang« 
ings,  and  chairs,  having  been  provided  for  her  use:  on  the  hai^ 
ings  is  a  figure  adoring  the  cross,  and  various  other  figures,  allusive 
to  virtue,  chastity,  liberality,  perseverance,  patience,  &c.  these 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care,  and  are  still  entire  and  fMsb. 

In  the  Dintng-Room  on  this  floor,  among  other  portraits,  ate 
the  following.  Eliza bbtb.  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  repre* 
sented  in  a  close  black  dress,  a  double  ruff,  long  chain  of  6rt 
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tpsrtments  are  lofty  and  enormoni,  and  they  knew  not  how  to  fumisli  i 
Pictures,  had  they  bad  good  oaes,  woald  have  been  lost  ia  chaaibersof  iid 
height :  tapestry,  their  chief  moveable*  was  not  commonly  perfect  enoc^h  to  hm 
real  magniiicence.  Fretted  ceilings,  graceful  mouldings  of  windows,  and  paint- 
ed glass,  the  ornaments  of  the  preceding  age,  were  fallen  into  disuse.  Immense 
Iighis  composed  of  bad  glass,  in  diamond  panes,  cast  an  air  of  poverty  over 
tfaeir  most  costly  apartments.  That  at  Hardmiek,  still  preserved  as  k  was  ror« 
msbed  for  the  reception  and  imprisooiBent  of  the  Queen  of  Seots,  is  m  ciicioaa 
picture  of  that  age  and  style.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  expence  in  the  had  «f 
state,  in  the  hangings  in  the  same  chamber,  and  of  the  cuverings  for  the  tables. 
The  first  is  doth  of  gold,  doth  of  silver,  velvets  of  dilfbvent  colors^  lace  fringes, 
and  embroidery.  The  hangings  consist  of  figures.  Urge  as  life,  representing 
the  viitoes  and  vices,  embroidered  on  grounds  of  white  and  black  velvet.  The 
cloths  cast  over  the  tables,  are  embroidered,  and  embossed  with  gold  on  vel^ 
veett  and  damasks.  The  only  moveables  of  any.  taste,  are  the  cabiaets.  and  fa- 
bles tbamsclves,  carved  in  oak.  The  chimneys  are  wide  enough  for  a  hall,  or 
kitchen;  and  over  the  arras  are  freese  of  many  feet  deep,  with  .miserable  re- 
lievos in  stucco,  representing  hunting.  Here,  and  in  all  the  great  mansions 
of  that  age,  is  a  gallery  remarkable  only  ibr  its  extent." 


ibw8  of  pearls,  reaching  below  her  waist,  steeres  down  to  her  wihts, 
turned  up  with  small  pointed  white  coffs,  a'  fon  in  her  left  hand, 
aud  brown  hair.  Mr.  Walpole  records  a  tradition  concerning  thh 
ladj,  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  proves  the  rage  for  building  that 
distinguished  her  conduct,  to  have  originated  in  a  superstitious 
weakness.  The  tradition  is,  that  she  was  told  by  a  fortune-teller, 
that  her  death  should  not  happen  while  she  continued  building ; 
md  accordingly,  she  employed  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  that  way, 
yet  died  in  a  hard  frost,  when  the  workmen' could  not  labor. 

Sir  William  Cavendish,  husband  to  the  Countess,  set  4?; 
dressed  in  a  fur  gown,  with  a  small  flat  cap,  a  glove  In  his  leA  hand, 
n  long  pointed  beard,  and  whiskers:  William,  the  first  Dukeo# 
Devonshire,  in  armour;  CharlbsCa^vekdisr,  his  brother,  takes 
when  asleep ;  John,  Lord  Burleigh,  son  to  Ann,  Countess  of  £xe* 
ter;  Rokbrt  Cecil,  third  son  to  William,  second  Earl  of  Sails* 
bury;  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh;  and  a  picture  called  frof- 
mu9,  but  having  the  Cavendish  and  other  arms  upon  it,  in  single 
shields.  Over  the  chimney  are  the  arms  of  the  Countess  of  Shrews* 
bury,  in  a  lozenge,  with  the  inscription.  The  ccnclusion  qfaU  tkh^p 
is  to  fear  God,  end  keep  his  Commandments;  E,  S,  1597  ;  writteo 
beneath. 

In  the  Drawing  Room  is  another  picture  of  the  Qnadeu  ^ 
Stirewshuryy  wherein  she  u  portrayed  of  a  more  advanced  age  than 
in  the  former :  the  dress  is  black,  the  same  chain  of  pearls,  a  large 
ruff  with  hollow  plaits,  and  over  her  hair  a  kind  of  figured  gause 
veil,  brought  to  the  forehead  in  the  middle,  but  leaving  the  tides 
uncovered.  From  this  an  engraving  was  made  by  Vertue.  Over 
the  chimney,  underneath  the  arms  of  the  Countess,  which  are  here 
supported  by  two  stags,  are  these  lines : 

SANGUINE  CORNU  CORDE  OCQLO  PEDE   CETl\^S  ET  AURE 
NOBILIS  AT  CL/VRO  PONDERE  NOBILIOR. 

'*  The  second  floor  is  that  which  gives  its  chief  interest  to  the 
edifice,  as  nearly  all  the  apartments  were  allotted  to  Mary, 
(some  of  them  for  state  purposes ;)    and   the  furniture  is  known 
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by  otber  proofs  than  Its  appearance  to  remain  as  she  left  }t    The 
chief  room,  or  that  of  autlience>  is  of  uncommon  loftiness,  and 
strikes  by  it^  grandeur,  before  the  veneration  and  tenderness  artse, 
#hich  its  antiquities,  and  the  plainly  told  tale  of  the  saflf^rings  they 
Witnessed,  excite.    The  walls,  which  are  covered  tcJ  a  consi<lerabl<i 
iieight  with  tapestry,  are  painted  above  with  historical  groups.    The' 
chairs  a^  of  black  velvet,  which  is  nearly  concealed  by  a  raised 
seedle-work  of  gold,  silver,  and  colours,  that  mingle  with  surprising 
Richness,  and  remain  in  fresh  preservation.     The  upper  end  of  th^ 
room  is  <fistingulshed  by  a  lofty  canopy  of  tfie  ^ame  materFals,  and 
by  sfeps  ^hich  support  two  chairs.    In  f^otlt  of  the  canoj>y  is  a 
carpeted  table ;    below  which,    the  room  breaks  into  a'  spacious 
recess,  where  a  few  articles  of  furniture  are  deposited  used  by 
Mary:  the  curtains  are  of  gold  tissue,  but  in  so  tattered  a  condi- 
tion, that  its  original  texture  can  hardly  be  perceived :  this^  iMd 
the  chairs  which  accompany  it,  are  supposed  to  be  mirdi'  edrUer 
than  Mary's  lime.    A  short  passage  leads  from  the  state  apaftment 
to  her  own  chamber,  a  smalt  room,  overlooked  from  the  passa'ge 
by  a  i^indow,   which  enabled   her  attendants  to  knovt  that  she 
v^as  contriving  no  nreans  of  escape  tlirough  the  others  into  tht 
.  cdurt.      The  bed  and   chairs  of  thi^  room  are  of  black  velvet, 
.  embroidered  by  herself ;   the  toilet  of  gold  tissue ;  all  more  de- 
cayed than  worn,  and  probably  used  only  towards  the  conclusion 
cf  her  imprisonment  here,  when  she  was  removed  from  some  belter 
apartnrtent,  in  which  the  ancient  bed,  now  in  the  state  room,  had 
been  placed.***    These  arc  all  the  apartments  dlslinguished  through 
having  been  occupied  by  this  Princess. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  east  front,  ranges  a  gallery, 
ld5  feet  in  length,  lighted  from  windows  in  deep  scjuare  recesses, 
wMch  project  beyond  the  wall.  In  this  apartment  arc  many  por- 
traits of  iflustnous  characters ;  but  several  of  them  are  defaced, 
and  otherwise  greatly  damaged,  by  the  damp.  The  following  are 
the  principal: 
Vol.  III.  Mm  Qveem 

♦  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  &c.  bv  Mrs.  KadcliflTr. 


QoBVii  Elizabeth,  in  a  gown  painted  with  serpents,  birds, 
a  sea-horse,  swan,  ostrich,  Sec,  the  huir  golden. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  fur  gown,  and  black  cap. 

Lapy  Jane  Grey,  seated  before  a  harpsichord,  on  which  a 
psalm-book  is  opened.  On  this  picture  is  inscribed  Morspotius 
guam  dedecus^  1591,  atatis  id. 

.  James  the  Fifth,  of  Scotland,  xt.  SB ;  and  his  Queen,  Mart, 
of  Lorraine,  set  24  ;  in  rich  dresses,  with  long  thin  faces,  aad 
yellow  hair. 

Mary,  Quepv  of  Scots,  in  black,  taken  in  the  tenth  year  of 
l^er  captivity  ;  "  her  countenance  much  faded,  deeply  marked,  by 
indignation  and  grief,  and  reduced  as  to  the  spectre  of  herself, 
frowning  with  suspicion  upon  all  who  approached  it ;  the  black 
eyes  looking  out  from  their  corners,  thin  lips,  somewhat  aquiline- 
nose,  and  beautiful  chin." 

Thomas  Hobbs,  xt.  S9  :  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  lies  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  U^ult-Huck- 
neil.     He  died  in  1679,  in  the  4iinety-first  year  of  his  age. 

Plere  are  also  portraits  of  Lord  Darnley,  Sir  Thomas 
Wya.t,  and  Richard  the  Third  ;  but  all  of  them  very  much 
damaged.  The  flights  of  steps  which  lead  from  the  second  stocy 
to  the  roof,  are  of  solid  oak,  instead  of  planks :  from  the  leads,  i& 
a  calm  day,  the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  said  to  be 
included  in  the  extensive  prospect. 

Between  two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  present  residence, 
an:  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  more  ancient  one.  A  few  apart- 
ments, though  approached  with  difficulty  through  the  fragmcots 
of  others,  are  yet  entire :  one  of  them,  fancifully  named  the  Giant's 
Chamber,  has  been  remarked  for  the  be9Uty  of  its  proportions ; 
and  js  said,  by  Kennet,  in  His  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Ccnautisk, 
to  have  been  '*  thought  fit  for  a  pattern  of  measure  and  contrivance 
of  a  room  at  Blenheim."  At  what  period  this  was  built  is  uncer^ 
tain,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Hardwicki 
it)  the  r^gn  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

•     ^  SUTTOK, 
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SVTTOir,  abbot  font  miles  nbith  of  Hardwlck,  has  been  the  seat 
of  several  affluent  and  distinguished  families.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Harstone,  whose  heir  gene- 
ral married  to  a  Grey,  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lords  Grey  of 
Codnor  Castle.  The  heir  general  of  Grey  carried  it,  in  marriage, 
to  the  Leakes,  one  of  whom  was  created,  by  Charles  the  First, 
Baron  D'Eincourt,  and  Earl  of  Scarsdale.  After  the  death  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Scarsdale,  it  was  sold  to  several  land-jobbers,  who  re* 
sold  it  to  Godfrey  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Chilcote :  it  is  now  the  property 
and  residence  of  Thomas  Kinnersley,  Esq.  who  succeeded  to  the 
estate  a  short  time  ago,  under  the  will  of  Godfrey  Bagnall  Clarke^ 
Esq.  Sutton  Hall  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building,  standing  on 
elevated  ground,  and  commanding  some  fine  views  over  the  adja* 
cent  country. 

BOLSOVER, 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Survey,  belonged  to  William  Pe- 
Terel,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  a  castle  near  the  spot  now  oc« 
cupied  by  a  mansion  that  was  erected  about  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bol* 
sover  Castle.  The  ancient  fortress  passing,  with  the  estates  of  the 
Pevereis,  into  the  hands  of  John,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  was,  during, 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  Richard  the  First,  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Richard  del  Pec.  How  long  it  remained  in  his  potses- 
4on  is  uncecUin ;  but  soon  after  John's  accession  to  the  throne,  his  ^ 
favourite,  William  Briwere,  was  appointed  governor.  Afterwards 
it  was  seiaed  by  the  disaffected  Baroos,  who  retained  it  till  the 
year  1915,  when,  as  appears  by  the  Chronicle  of  Ehinstaple,  it  was. 
retaken  for  the  King,  by  William  Ferr^,  Earl  of  Derby.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  was  granted  to  John  Scot,  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  dying  without  issue,  the  manor  of  Bolsover  was  al- 
Jotted,  on  a  partition,  to  Ada,  his  fourth  sister  and  coheir,  married 
to  Henry  de  Hastings,  Lord  Abergavenny ;  but  again  became  vest- 
ed in  the  Crown,  through  a  compulsory  exchange.    In  the  reign 
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pf  Heory  the  Eighth,  it  was  granted  to  Thomai  Howard^  Doke 
•f  Ncnfolk,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee;  but 
lo  the  thirty-eighth  of  the  same  Monarch,  it  escheated  to  the 
Crowo,  00  the  attainder  of  the  Duke's  son  and  successor.  £dward 
the  Sixth  grafted  it  in  fee-farm  to  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews* 
liury ;  and  it  continued  in  his  family  till  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  when  it  was  sold  by  Earl  Gilbert  to  Sir  Charles  Carendisb, 
a«d  the  deed  enrolled  in  Chancery,  on  the  20th  of  August,  161  J« 
(ienry,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  grandson  of  Sir  Charles,  dying 
without  male  issue,  this  estate  became  the  property  of  Mac- 
garet,  his  sister,  who  had  married  John  HolHs,  Earl  of  Clare.  They 
had  issue,  a  daughter,  married  to  Uarley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  from 
whom,  by  a  daughter  also,  Bolsover  was  carried  to  the  Bentincts^ 
Dukes  of  Portland. 

The  castle  was  mentioned  by  Leiand  as  being  in  ruins  in  hb 
time,  and  not  the  least  vestiges  are  remaining.  The  building  bow 
called  the  Castle  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  overlooking 
a  great  extent  of  country,  but  is  nothing  more  than  an  iU-con- 
ti ived,  and  very  inconvenient,  domestic  residence.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1613,  by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and  is  a  square, 
lofty,  and  embattled  fabric  of  brown  stone,  having  a  tower  at 
each  angle;  that  to  the  north-east  is  much  higher,  and  larger* 
than  any  of  the  others.  A  flight  of  steps,  on  the  east  side,  leida 
through  a  passage  to  the  Hall,  (the  roof  of  which  is  supported  ob 
stone  pillars,)  and  thence,  to  -the  only  room  designed  for  habita* 
tion  on  this  floor:  this  apartment  has  an  arched  ceiling,  sustained 
by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  round  which  is  a  plain  circular  dioing^ 
table.  Most  of  the  upper  rooms  are  small,  and  not  numeioos: 
the  stairs  and  ceilings  are  of  stone,  and  the  floors  of  plaster*  lo 
this  mansion,  a  superb  entertainment  was  given  by  William, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen,  in  the 
year  1633.  All  the  neighbouring  gentry  were  invited  to  partake 
in  the  festival,  which  was  conducted  in  such  a  magnificent 
style,  that  the  expences  amounted  to  nearly  15,000L  The  sce- 
nery and  speeches  were  devised  by  Ben  Jonson.     On  this  occa* 
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dOD  the  Duke  reliiiqubhed  hit  a^  at  Welbeek,  to  the  Sorerrifv 
an4  his  courts  and  resided  himself  at  Bolscnref  • 

This  nobleman,  who  was  son  and  successor  to  Sir  ChartesCavonr 
dish,  was  a  very  distinguished  supporter  of  (he  royal  cause,  aii4 
perhaps  suffered  a  greater  deprivation  of  fortune,  in  its  defence^ 
than  any  other  person ;  his  losses  being  computed  at  nearly  05O,OOal« 
On  the  Restoration,  he  began  a  very  magnificent  pile  of  buikjing 
at  Bolaover,  to  the  west  of  the  old  fabric ;  but  this  was  never  oom^ 
pleted,  and  the  outside  walls  only  are  new  standing.  In  front  was 
a  iine  terrace,  from  which  a  spacious  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  ea* 
trance.  The  proposed  extent  .of  this  structure  may  be  conceived 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  gallery,  which  was  5230  feet  in  iengti^ 
and  twenty-eight  feet  wide.  At  the  south  end  of  the  garden  is  a 
very  curious  decayed  fountain,  standing  in  an  octagon  reservoir^ 
six  ilBet  deep,  and  ornamented  with  satyrs,  masks,  birds,  and  other 
figiirte.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  figute  of  Venus  in  alabaster,  reppc* 
tented  holding  wet  drapery,  and  in  the  action  of  stepping  out  of  a 
bath.* 

In  the  church  at  Bolsover  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  above  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  with  a  long  and  remarkable  Uh 
scription,  expressive  of  his  virtues :  several  other  persons  of  this  &• 
mily  are  also  buried  here.  The  number  of  houses  in  this  parish,  as 
ascertained  in  1801,  was  435;  that  of  inhabitants,  1091 :  the  latter 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 

Elmtok,  a  small  village,  three  miles  north-east  of  Bolsover,  was 
the  birth-place  of  Jboboiah  Buxtojt,  a  poor  day  laborer,  who 
became  distinguished  from  his  extraordinary  facility  in  making 
arithmetical  calculations.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1707;  aad 
though  he  had  neither  been  taught  to  write,  nor  cast  accounts  Ift 
the  ordinary  method,  could  solve  Ihe  most  difiicult  problems  in 
arithmetic,  by  a  recondite  process  peculiar  to  his  own  mind.     In 

other 

*  In  the  Bibliothccfl  Topograpliica,  No.  S2,  is  »  very  particular  deicriptioa 
4»f  Bolsover  Castle  aad  Fuuataiti,  by  tbe  Rer.  Mr.  Pegge ;  iJIu»trated  with 
views  by 41.  Rooke^  Esq. 
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Other  respects,  he  wu  extremeJy  illiterate;  aor  could  he  cxplaui 
the  means  by  which  be  acquired  bis  knowledge  of  the  relative  |>r^ 
portibnt  of  numbers,  and  their  progressive  determinations.  His 
powers  of  resolving  questions  of  this  nature,  originated  in  a  strong 
and  astonishingly  retentive  memory  ;  but  so  peculiarly  biassed, 
that  though  many  experiments  were  made  to  direct  it  to  purposes 
of  utility,  the  result  was  always  unfavorable.  When  he  had  once 
comprehended  a  question,  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  was  bent  to 
the  investigation,  and  for  a  time  he  generally  became  regardless  of 
external  objects.  Having  commenced  a  calculation,  he  could  re- 
sume it  at  pleasure,  though  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  *  and 
then  proceed  regularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  celebrity  in  this 
way  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  George  Saville^  who  had  him 
brought  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Sqciety, 
and  answered  various  difficult  arithmetical  questions  so  satisfactorily^ 
that  his  dismissal  was  accompanied  with  a  handsome  gratuity. 
While  in  the  metropolis  he  was  carried  to  see  the  tragedy  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  but,  instead  of  attending  to  the  developement  of  the 
plot,  or  the  wonderful  powers  exerted  by  Garrick  in  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  **  Crook-back  Tyrant,*^  he  only  listened  to  his  wrords, 
that  he  might  ascertain  their  number ;  which  he  is  said  to  have 
done  accurately.  His  portrait  has  been  engraved  from  a  correct 
drawing  taken  by  Miss  Hartley  in  January,  1764,  at  which  period, 
according  to  his  own  calculation,  he  had  existed  1,793,?30,8S3 
seconds. 

Between  six  and  seven  miles  west  of  Elmton^  is  Whittihg« 
TON,  a  little  village,  but  of  considerable  renown,  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  the  Earl  of  Danby,  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Leeds,)  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Sir  John  D^Arcy,  (son  and 
heir  of  Conyers,  Earl  of  Holderness,}  assembled  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  effecting  the  Revolution  of  163S.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  the  spot  appointed  for  their  delibera- 
tions was  Whittinglon  Moor,  "  at  a  middle  place  between  Kive- 
ton,  Chatsworth,  and  Aston ;  and  that  a  shower  of  rain  happen- 
ing to  fall,  they  removed  to  the  village  for  shelter,  and  finished 
their  conversation  at  a  public-house  there,  the  sign  of  the  Cock 

end 
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«iii  PyMol.^"  The  cottage  ihui  disUnguUhedj  sUntis  at  a  point 
whitn  the  road  from  Chesterfield  l>ffanohe9  off  to  Sheffield  aod 
Rotherham.  and  has  ever  sloce  been  qalled  the  Revolution^Noum^ 
The  small  apartment  vrithin,  where  the  noblemen  sat,  had  the  name' 
of  the  PhUing  Chamba';  but  this  appellation  being  thought  opptp- 
briousy  has  been  lately  changed  to  the  SevokUiQU  Parhur.  An  an* 
cient  chair  is  preserved  here,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  la 
believed  to  have  been  seated.  On  the  fiAh  of  November^  1788,  the 
centenary  commemoration  of  tiie  Revolution  was  celebrated  in  tfak 
village,  and  at  Chesterfield,  with  considerable  splendor.  The  de* 
scendantsof  many  illustrious  families  who  were  concerned  in  effect- 
ing that  memorable  event,  were  present,  as  well  as  great  numbers 
of  other  persons.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  jubilee,  the  commit 
tee  appointed  to  conduct  the  proceedings,  dined  at  the  Revolution* 
llouse ;  and  a  considerable  sum  was  afterwards  subscribed  for  de* 
fraying  the  expences  of  a  monumental  column,  proposed  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  spot,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  measures  by 
which  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  so  happily  preserved.  The 
subscription  remained  open  several  months ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  its  consequent  horrors,  occasioned  the 
erection  of  the  column  to  be  deferred.  The  late  learned  antiquary^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge,  was  sector  of  this  parish. 

DRONFIELD 

Is  a  small  but  neat  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  andre* 
markable  for  its  salubrity,  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  made  the 
place  of  residence  of  many  respectable  inhabitants.  The  Church  is 
4  handsome  building,  133  feet  in  length,  having  a  tower  at  tlie 
west  end,  terminated  by  a  spire :  most  of  the  windows  are  pointed. 
Henry  Fanshawe,  Esq.  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  founded 
an  excellent  free-school  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Dizabeth.  The 
number  of  houses  in  this  parish,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  act,  was 
243  ;  of  inhabitants,  11S2. 

BSAUCHIKV 

*  The  provinciftl  name  for  a  Magpie. 
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BsAt7CfiiBF  Abbct^  situftted  in  tL  beauti/bl  little  rale  Betetb« 
jiorthern  boundary  of  the  coanty»  within  a  short  distance  of  Sbe^ 
Mdy  was  founded  by  Robert  Fits-RaBolph,  Lord  of  Alfreton^  be- 
tween the  yean  1 173  and  1 176,  for  regular  canons  of  the  Premoastra- 
lc»i^n  order.  It  was  dedicated  to  Thoosai  a  Beclcet,  and  the  Viiv 
gin  Mary ;  akd  from  the  fbrmer  patron  has  erroneously  been  sup* 
jmed  to  h^air^  been  founded  in  expiation  of  hb  murder.  On  the 
BiBBohilion  of  this  house,  in  the  twenty*sixth  of  H^nry  the  Eighth, 
jti  levenuesy  according  to  Dugdale,  were  estimated  at  1901.  3s.  4d« 
4kiiy  a  small  part  of  the  chapel  is  remaining. 
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oj  cut 
S^Hncipa^  B^oh,  Maps,  and  Views,  that  hate  been  pub* 
lished  in  Iltustration  of  the  Topography  and  Jntiquitiei 
of  tie  Cmmties  contained  in  this  Volume. 


CUMBERLAND 

Is  the  fixjt  CxMinty  that  has  con^  uader  our  E!<cainination,  illus- 
trated by  an  exclusive  Local  Uistorv.  This  b  entitled  '^  A  Historic 
of  the  County  qf  Cumberland  and  plaecs  atUaccnt,  Jrom  the  earUest 
Accounts  to  the  present  Time.  Comprehtnaing  its  Antiquities,  Na^ 
tural  History,  Agriculture,  Ancient  and  present  State  qf  Families, 
tcrth  BiogroMical  Notes,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  By  WHIiam 
Hutch^isoo,  F.  A.  S.  2  Vols.  4to.  21.  12s.  6d.  Boards. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  above  Work,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson 
published  a  small  Octavo,  entitled  "  An  Essay  towards  a  SfaturaX 
^iisUm/qf  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.^*  1709.  This  was  succeedecl 
ijy  *•  The  History  and  Antiquities  qftlie  County  qf  Westmoreland  an4 
<fu!mherland.  By  Joseph  Nicholson,  Esq.  andRidtard  Bum,  L.  L.  D.** 
d  Vols.  4to.  1777.  Independejit  of  these,  and  assistant  towards 
their  Completi^ii  and  Perfection,  a  vast  Mass  of  Manuscript  Materials 
liad.been  collected  .by  diffecent  Gentlemen,  and  deposited  iji  the 
IBrttish  Museum*  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  C^llsle, 
-the  'Bodleiao  Library,  and 'in  dtffermt  private  Collections.  Also^ 
mam^  Tours  and  Guides  throueh  the  County;  and  miscellaneous 
Papers  in  periodical  literary  WbrlM.  The  principal  of  these  are, 
"  A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lanca^ 
Mrs:'  fiy  West  Svo.  1802.  £ighth  Edition,  with  Map  and  Plates, 
jod  iacluoiag  many  nuacdUuieous  Descriptions,  Poeiii8»  Ac. 

'*  A  Fortnight's  BatMt  to  the  L^s,  by  a  Baahltr,'^  Captam 
JBudworth,  8vo.  L792.    ^Second  Edition,  with  a  f  oitrait* 

.     ''  Jn  Excursion  to  the  Lakes,  in  1773  and  1774,  by  fnUiam 
Hutqhifi^ofi**  8vo.  Seco;id  Edition,  with  Enlargenients,\l770. 

••*  A  Survey  <ff  ike  Lakes,  SfC.  Kith  an  Account  Historical,  Topo- 
graphical, and  Descriptive,  qf  the  adjacent  Country.  To  uhich  is 
added,  a  Sketch  qfthe  Border  Laws  and  Customs,  By  James  Clarkb, 
JjoudSmrve^or.*'  Folio,  Second  Edition^  1789;  with  11.  lirge  Maps 
and  Plans,  11.  Is. 

Soiie  brief  Descriptions  of  the  Lakes  appear  in  "  A  Compamon 
a$d,  ns^ul  Gui^c  to  the  Beauties  of  Scotland,**  6:c.  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Min^v. 
.    Vol,  hi,'  N  n  "  Oiiervations 


LIST  OF   BOOKS,  &C. 

"  Ohsercations  relative  ehi^  to  Picturesque  Beauty^  on  the 
Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  frestmorelaiiL^  By 
WUliam  Gilpin,  M.  A.  2  Vols.  8vo.  1786. 

Some  of  the  Lakes,  and  other  Places  in  this  Cocinty,  are  described 
in  •'  -^  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  qf  Engiand,"  &c.  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wamer.    2  Vols.  8vo.  18G2. 

"  J  Journey  through  Holland,  ^c  To  which  art  added,  Ohser* 
vations  during  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes.**  By  Ann  Radcliffe,  2  Vob. 
8vo.  1795. 

•'  J  Tour  to  the  Lakes,**  &c.  By  A.  Walker,  8vo.  5s. 

"  A  Topographical  Description  of  Cumberland,  Ifestmorcland^ 
Lancashire"  &c.  illustrated  with  Mans»  Plans,  and  Views.  By  Jghn 
Housenian,  8vo.  1800.  Part  of  this  Work,  relating  to  the  Lakes,  i^ 
told  separately  with  another  Title  Page. 

The  Roman  Antkiuities  of  this  County  are  considerable,  and 
have  been  described  by  many  AVriters.  The  last  Work*  on  the 
Subject  is,  "  The  History  of  the  Roman  Wall  which  crosses  the 
Island  qf  Britain  from  the  German  Octwi  to  the  Irish  Sea;  describ- 
ing its  ancient  State,  &nd  its  Appearance  in  1802.  By  fK  Huttom^ 
J*\  A.  S.  S.**  8vo.  1802.  with  a  Map  of  the  Wall,  and  Engravinp 
of  the  Stations.  Camden  exammed  and  described  Parts  of  this 
Wall  in  his  Britannia ;  and  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  loA 
given  a  particular  Account  of  it,  and  the  numerous  Inscriptioos 
found  here,  with  engraved  Copies  of  the  latter.  This  Work  was 
succeeded  by  ffarburton*s  Folium  Romanvm,  with  Cuts ;  4to» 
1733. 

Among  the  various  miscellaneous  Works  that  liave  b^en  pul>> 
lishcd  on  this  Subject,  we  find  "  A  Map  of  the  Roman  H^ali,  with 
the  ancient  Names  of  tlie  Garrisons ;  exhibiting  also  the  Route  of  the 
Rebels  In  three  Columns  from  Dalkeith  to  Carlisle,  and  their  Flight 
back  from  tliat  City^"  &c.  By  G.  Smith,  1746.  A  West  View  of 
Carlisle  Castle  in  one  Comer. 

Some  further  Particulars  of  the  Proceedings  at  Carlisle,  when  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  repulsed  the  Rebels ;  also  a  DUsertatian  «is 
the  Roman  If  all,  a  Description  of  the  Castle,  a  Plan  of  Carlisle,  &c. 
were  inserted  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1746. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  Papers  relatmg  to  this  County  are 
included  in  The  Archaologia,  Tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  The  Phi- 
hsophical  Transactions,  &c. 

In  the  A&CH.KOLOGIA,  Vol.  I.  "  A  Description  qf  ITetlitiaU 
Cells,  by  /f^illiam  Milborne,  Eso.  An  Account  of  a  Raman  InsoriiH 
tion  in  Slutvok  Quarries,  by  Bisnop  Lyttleton :  and  also  his  Remaiju 
on  the  Inscription  Deo  Belatucadro  at'Brough  on  Sands. 

.  Vol.  II.  An  Accouut  of  the  Giants*  Grave  and  Monuments  in 
Penrith  Church-yard,  by  Bisfiop  Lyttleton,  with  Notes  by  R.  G. 
and  a  Print.  An  Account  of  a  curious  Font,  having  a  Rtmic  Inscrip- 
ium  on  it )  by  Bishc^  Lyttleton ;  illustrated  «nth  bour  Views.  Ob- 
servations on  a  Stone  Hatchtt  found  at  Spumsloni  near  Cartisle,  by 
Bishop  Lyttleton. 

\oi». 
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Vol.  III.  An  Essay  on  Deo  Belatucadro,  by  Dr.  Pegge. 

Vol.  VIII.  Some  Observations  on  the  Horns  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  Cathedral  of  Cariisle.     By  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Cole. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1740^  p.  171,  is  an  Account 
of  a  Roman  Inscription,  found  at  Netherby.  In  1741,  p.  650,  is  Mr. 
Smith's  Account  of  a  Roman  AUar  found  at  Castle  Steeds;  and  in 
that  for  1742,  p.  30,  is  an  Explanation  of  the  Inscription  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Ward.  A  further  Account  is  in  p.  76,  and  an  Explanatioh 
at  p.  135.  in  p.  340,  for  1744,  is  Mr.  Smith's  Account  of  a  Roman 
Inscription  at  rfaworth ;  and  at  p.  369,  of  another  at  Lanercost,  with 
a  Latm  one  relating  to  Edward  the  Second.  In  that  Tor  1746,  p.  537, 
a  Rofnan  Inscription  at  Naxvorth,  and  IVo  at  Burdosn'ald.  In  1747, 
p.  384,  is  a  Description  of  Cross-fell  Mountain;  and  in  p.  522,  a 
ioumey  to  Caudebtc-fells ;  with  a  Map.  Page  583,  an  Account  of 
th«  H^add^  or  Black  Lead  Mines,  These  are  again  described,  in 
1751,  p.  51,  with  41  Map  by  George  Smith,  Esq.  who  communicated 
(p.  1 12}  an  Inscription  m  the  Church«>windo\v  at  Decrham,  which  Mr. 
Pegge  explains,  p.  254. 

In  the  Slumbers  for  January  and  July  1748,  is  a  Survey  of  the  - 
Nor^h-West  Coast qf  England,  and  a  View  of  Skiddaw.  At  pa^ e  178 
are  some  Roman  Antiouities,  found  at  Coningarth,  by  G.  S.  These 
are  explained  p.  266,  oy  Comubiensis,  and  G.  S.  At  page  367,  for 
1749,  IS  a  Roman  Inscription  at  Buri^h  on  Sands;  »d  at  p.  403,  two 
other  Inscriptions  found  in  the  Cathedral  of  Carlisle ;  by  G.  Smith, 
Esq.    In  the  No.  for  December  are  Explanations  by  Mr.  Pegge, 

In  the  Vol.  for  1750,  p.  27,  is  an  Account  and  Print  of  an  Hypth 
caust  found  at  Netherln/,  In  the  Vol.  for  1752,  p.  311, 'is  Mr. 
Smith's  Acconnt  oi  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters:*  and  at  p.  505,  for 
1754,  is  Si  DeSiTiption  and  View  of  Christenbury  Craggs.  In  that 
for  1755,  p.  392,  is  a  Roman  Inscription  at  Nunnery*  This  is  ex- 
]4ained  by  Mr.  Pegge  at  p.  438 ;  and  at  440  is  another  Inscription, 
near  the  same  Place,  and  explained  p.  425.  In  that  for  1756,  p.  431, 
18  an  >4//ar  found  near  0/d  Carlisle:  and  at  p.  220,  for  1757,  is  a 
Description  and  Print  of  Tteo  Roman  Altars  found  near  the  samr 
Place.  A  further  Account,  at  p.  360.  In  tliatfor  1761,  p.  500,  is  an 
Account  of  some  Curiosities  near  Keswick;  and  another  Account  at 
p.  487,  of  that  for  1777. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  many  Papers  relating 
to  this  Countv.  In  No.  429,  p<  109,  is  an  Account  qfa  Damp  in  the 
Whitehaven  Coal  Mines. 

Some  Account  of  the  Cross  in  Beaucastle  Church-yard,  inscribed 
with  Runic  Cliaracters,  is  in  No.  178,  p,  1287.  Furtier  Particulars 
appeared  iii  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  June,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1742;  by  George  Smith,  Esq.  Another  Account  was  sent  by 
Colonel  A/mstrong  to  the  London  Magazine  for  August,  1775. 
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Thu  is  also  described  in  the  Antiqairiin  Repertory,  No.  X. 


Some  Observatiba)  on  jRdman  InscriplMU  fbtnld  bear  Laiifcrfeort 
Abbey,  No.  356,  p.  813. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Copper  Mines,  by  br.  Lister,  No.  200, 
p.  737.  Dr.  Plot  wrote  some  Account  of  The  Black  Lead  MitUM  at 
Keswick,  No.  240,  p.  103. 

A  Relation  of  a  surprising  InundaH&n  in  6t  Jofan'i  Valley,  teat 
Keswick,  August  22,  1749;  No.  494,  p.  303.  AhcAher  AcbOubC 
in  the  Grentleman's  Magaaine  for  October  1754,  with  a  Ftint. 

In  V«l.  62,  p.  123,  is  an  Account  of  the  IrmpHm  6fSohm  Md0i 
by  Dr.  Walker.  And  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magaz'me  for  Foiniary 
1779,  are  further  Particulars,  with  a  Plan. 

A  General  View  of  the  AgricvUure  of  Cumberland^  NanhMmber* 
land,  and  Ifestmoreland,  by  Messrs.  Baiiey,  CuUetf^  and  Frin^t 
Svo.  8s.  Nichol. 

The  Mines  ^  Wkitehaoen,  A  Poem,  by  Dr.  Dalton,  in  Pearch't 
Collection  of  Poems,  and  republished  in  Hutd^iiisoii^s  History  ot 
Cumberland. 

In  Mr,  Pennants  Tours  into  Scotland,  the  first  peiformed  in  17®, 
fnd  the  second  in  1772,  are  many  Particulars  concfeming  this  County. 
And  at  the  £nd  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  ZV.  Mavor^s  '<  British 


Tourists/'  is  a  "  Journal  of  a  Three  Weeks  Tour  to  the  lakes 
in  1797." 

In  a  Volume  of  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  is  one  en* 
titled,  "  Netkcrhy,  a  descriptive  Poem ;  exhibiting  a  general  Ficw 
iff  the  ancient  Distractions  o/tlie  Borders," 

In  Vol.  I.  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  are  Accounts  of  the  Coed 
Mines  at  Ifhitelmven  and  at  Workington, 

At  the  End  oiDugdak's  History  qf  St.  PquVs  is  tome  Aecoont 

of  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

*'  The  Topographer,**  Vol.  II,  contains  a  few  Particulars  of  Calder 
Abbey :  and  in  Vol.  IV.  is  some  Description  of  the  Lakes, 

A  Number  of  Ptiats  of  the  Lakes,  &c.  have  been  bublished. 
The  principal  are,  •*  Sixteai  Hews  rf,  Sfc.  drawn  by  imith  and 
Ernes,  and  engraved  in  Aquatinita  by  Aiken/*  8vo. 

Ttventi/  Views  of  the  Lakes,  firom  Drawings  by  Farrington,  R.  A^ 
engraved  by  Byrne,  Medland,  Pbuncv,  Lardner,  Sec.  FoUo^  4L  8s, 
in  Sheets. 

Other  Prints  of  the  Lakes  have  been  published  from  ^Painting?  by 
Smith  o/Derb:/,  BtUcrs,  Cliatelain,  Sfc. 

In  Hearne  snd  Byrne's  Antiquities  are  elegant  Engravings  of 
Carlisle  Castk,  Cock  rr month  Castle,  Lanercost  Priory.  £gremont 
Castle,  Grti/stock  CastU,  IVethirell  Priory,  and  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

•A  large 
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if  karge  Vitio  ^Cttrlitk,  enmved  by  Mcdlaod  from  a  Piunt!ng 
by  Fanrin|loii»  lOs.  6cL  A  mmM  Print  of  the  same,  enoravf  d  by  J. 
Walker*  ftom  a  beautiful  drawing  by  Tunier,  is  iu  the  Copper-plaie 
Magazine. 

Messrs.  Bueks  cnnaYed  Vkews  of  Si.  Be^s  Priory^  CaUUr  Prinrtff 

Carlisle  Castle^  Cockermauth  Castle,  Dacrt  Castle,  Egremont  Castle^ 
Ni^H^heaifi  Oatit,  Holme  jihhfv,  and  Kirkosxvold  Castle.  Two  of 
LtatercoH  Ptieryy  MiHnm  Castle,  Naiscrth  Castle^  Penrith  Castle, 
Hose  Castle,  Scaleby  Castle,  Corby  Castle,  and  fVttherell  Priory, 

A  large  Map  ^the  County,  on  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile,  was 
engraved  by  John  Hodgkuison,  and  pnbtished  by  Jeffreys  in  1774. 
It  was  drawn  by  Donald  and  Aiuslie,  1771.  Thw  has  been  reduced 
to  One  Sheet,  7s.  6d.  A  Mob  ^'  the  Lakes  published  by  ^mith. 
Maps  of  the  Lakes  by  Crosthwaite,  lOs.  6d. 

*«*  Most  of  the  Publications  relating  to  this  County  may  be  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Chirke,  Bookseller,  fionq-Street,  London. 


ISLE  OF  MANN. 


••  A  Tour  through  the  Island  ofMamt  in  1797  and  1798,  compris- 
ing Sketches  of  its  ancient  and  modem  History,  Constitution,  laiLS, 
Commerce,  AgrieuUure,  Fishery,  4'-^."  by  John  FeKhum ;  embel- 
lished with  a  Map  of  the  Island,  and  other  Plates ;  8vo.  7s.  1798.  Kath. 

''  A  Tow  tkrwgh  the  Isle  qfMann ;  to  xvhich  is  subjoined,  a  Mt  vievj 
rfMank*  History/'  By  David  EobeitMUi,  £54.  kirge  (K'o.  Plates,  1794. 

"  A  Journal  kept  in  the  Isle  qfAfann,  giving  an  Account  of  iJie 
Wind  and  »'eather,^*  &c.  By  Bichard  Townlcv,  Esij.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
1791.    Whitehaven. 

"  A  general  Fiew  qftlie  Agriculture  of  the  Isle  ofMann.^^  by  Ba- 
ml  9uayic;  4to.  1794.    Drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

**  The  Statutes  and  Ordinances  qf  the  Isle  of  Mann  now  in  Force, 
alphabetical^  arranged^**  By  Thomas  Stowell,  Advocate^  8vo«  1 792, 
Pouglas. 

''  The  Statute  Lam  of  the  Isle  qf  Mmm  ft^m  the  Original  Re- 
$<jTdsJ*    By  C.  Briscoe,  Svo.  1797.    Douglas. 

*<  Clara  Lenox,  or  the  distressed  Widow,  A  Novel,  founded  on 
Facts,  Interspersed  xi'ith  an  Historical  Description  oj  tlie  Isle  of 
J^Sannr    By  Mrs.  Lee,  2  Vols.  12mo.  1797. 

"  Antiquitatis  Celto  Normaniae  ;  containing  the  Chronicle  of  Mann 
and  the  Isles,  abridged  by  Otmden;  and  now  first  published  complete, 
from  the  original  M,  S,  in  tlie  British  Museum,  xvithan  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes,'*  By  the  Rev^  James  Johnstone,  4to.  1786.  Copen- 
hagen. 

-  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  cf  Stanley,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Dtath 
of  James,  late  Earl  qf  Derby,  in  1735.  Also  a  full  Description  (^ih€ 
fsle  of  Mann,  4c*'  4to.  17()7.  Manchester. 

'*  The  History  qfthe  Isle  of  Mann,''    By  —  RoU,  Svo.  J773. 
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"  An  Account  qfthc  Isle  of  Mann,  it*  InhMtanU,  Langiuime,  SoU^ 
remarkabk  Curiosities,"  ^c.  By  ff^iiliam  Sacheverell,  Esq.  Ude  Go* 
vemor  qf  Mann,  &c.  12mo.  1702.    Load. 

In  Peck's  "  Desiderata  Curioso,''  Book  XI,  No.  12,  p.  18,  is 
Stanley's  History  and  Antiquities  <^the  Isle  qfMan^  &c. 

Appended  to  Kings  Vak  Royal,  is  "  A  Short  Treatise  of  the  Ide  q/ 
If  an,  digested  into  Six  Chapters,^*  &c,  written  by  James  Chaloner» 
1653. 

An  ill  drawn  View  of  the  Cathedral,  with  a  Plan  aad  some  Accooot 
of  the  same,  is  in  Vol.  I.  of  Willises  Cathedrals. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

•'  A  Viep  of  the  present  State  qf  Derbyshire;  with  an  Account  qf 
the  most  remarkable  Antiquities ;  iUustnUed  by  an  accurate  Map  and 
Plates**    By  James Pilkington,  2  Vols.  8vo,  1789.    Derby, 

"  The  History  qf  Derby,  from  the  remote  Ages  qf  Antiquity  to  the 
Year  1791 .  Describing  its  Situation,  Air,  Soil,  Heater,  Streets,  Builds 
ings,  and  Government,  with  the  Illustrious  which  have  inherited  its 
Honours,**  &c  with  Plates.  By  W.  Hutton,  F.  A.  S.  S.  8vo.  1791. 
9$.  Lond. 

**  The  Mineralogy  qf  Derbyshire  ;  mth  a  Description  of  the  mast 
interesting  Mines  tn  the  North  qf  England,  in  Scotland,  anain  Wales  ; 
Oftd  an  Analysis  qf  Mr.  Williams's  Work,  intitled,  "  The  AniwuU 
Kingdo'inJ*  Subjoined  is  a  Glossary  qf  the  Terms  and  Phrases  used 
by  Miners  in  Derbyshire**    By  John  Mawe,  2  Vob.  8vo.  1802. 

"  A  Short  Description  of  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  it*  NaJhmd 
Curiosities  and  Mineral  Productions,**  by  J.  M.  Uediuger.    FiftJl 

Edition,  l2mo.    Derby.  Is. 

"  The  Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  Derbfphire  into  Yorkshire,^*  &c. 
by  William  Bray,  F.  A.  S.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  Lond.  1783,  con- 
lams  many  interesting  Particulars  of  Places  in  this  County. 

Various  Particulars  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Mines  of  this  Cou|ity 
snay  be  seen  in  Ferber's  *•  Orictographie  von  Derbyshire.** 

Some  brief  Descriptions  of  the  Devil's  Cave,  Castleton,  Mid- 
dleton  Dale,  Dove  Dale,  &c.  are  included  in  the  Second  Voluine 
of  Gilpin's  "  Observations  relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty  f* 
made  m  the  year  177'<.'.  Svo.  Lond.  1786. 

In  the  BiBLioTHECA  TopoGRAPHiCA  published  by  Messrs. 
NichoUs  and  Son,  we  find  tlie  following. 

'•  Sketch  flftJte  History  of  Bolsoter  and  Peak  Castles,  in  the  County 
of  Dtrby.**  By  the  Rev.  S.  Pegge,  M.  A.  Illustrated  with  Draw^ 
ings  by  Ilaymaii  Rooke,  Esq.  4tb.  3s.  1785. 

•*  An 
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"  Jn  Historical  Account  qf  Beauchirf  Abbey, ^^  in  the  County  of 
Derby,  from  its  first  Foundation  to  its  final  Dissolution;  with 
Plates.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  L.  L.  D.  F.  S.  A.  4to. 
15s.  1801. 

"  The  Bpmm  Rond$,  Ikenield  Street,  end  Baih-wa^,  discovered 
jttnd  investigated  through  the  Coutttry  qf  the  Coritam,  or  the  County 
qf  Derby,  To  which  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Coritani.*^  By 
Samuel  Pegge,  M.  A.  4to.  1784. 

"  The  History  of  the  Manor  and  Manor  House  of  South  ff^if^ld," 
By  Thomas  Blore,  F..S.  A.  4to. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  cbntain  the  following  Papers 
rebtinff  to  this  County.  In  No.  487,  p.  320,  is  a  beautiful  Nautilus 
from  Footers  Hole.  In  No.  2,  p.  7,  is  Dr.  Plotf  s  Account  of  Eidfn 
Hole;  and  another  Account  at  p.  250  of  Vol.  61 ;  with  Observations 
on  it  by  Edward  King,  Esq.  and  Plates. 

In  p.  22  of  No.  407,  is  J.  Martyn's  Observations  in  Natural  His- 
tory in  a  Journey  to  the  Peak,  1728. 

At  p.  352,  in  No.  356,  is  an  Account  of  Petrifactions  near  Mat* 
lock,  &c.  by  M.  Gilkes ;  and  in  Vol.  64,  article  16,  is  a  Description 
of  z petrified  Stratum  formed  by  the  IVaters  at  Matlock,  by  Matthew 
'Pobson,  M.  D. 

In  Vol.  62,  p.  455,  are  some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Heaters  qf  Buxton  and  Matlock,  by  Dr.  Percival, 

At  p.  391 9  No.  1 17,  is  an  Account  of  various  Damps  in  the  Mines. 
This  ts  continued  in  No.  119,  p.  450.  In  No.  100,  p.  6179,  are 
]Dr.  lister's  Remarks  on  uncommon  Mineral  Substances  found  in  Co{U 
und  Iron  Mines  in  this  County  and  in  Yorkshire. 

.  In  No.  331,  p.  320,  is  Thoresby*s  Account  of  a  Lunar  Rainbow 
jn  this  County.  No.  400,  p.  36ft,  contains  an  Account  of  a  Human 
Skeleton  Nine  Feet  /ong,  found  in  a  Repository  at  Repton ;  with  One 
Hundred  common  sized  ones  pointing  to  its  Feet.* 

In  No.  434,  p.  413,  is  an  Account,  by  Dr.  Balguy,  of  the  Dead 
Bodies  qfa  Man  and  Woman  preserved  Forty  Years  in  the  Moors  in 
Hope  Parish. 

In  No.  475,  p.  266,  is  Mr.  Gale*s  Account  of  a  Fossil  Skeleton 
discovered  at  -Lokhkil  Dale,  near  Bakewell.  In  the  Second  Part  of 
Vol.  52  is  ^  Description  qfa  remarkable  Monument  found  near  Ash* 
ford.  In  Vol.  49»  p.  398,  is  an  Account  of  the  Effect  of  an  Earth- 
quake,  November,  1775,  in  the  Lead  Mines  at  Eyam. 

In  the  Auchaolocia,  Vol.  2,  p.  276.  is  A  succinct  and 
authentic  Narrative  <^  the  Battle  qf  Chesterfield,  A.  Z>.  1261,  by 
Mr.  Pegge^ 

In 

*  "  The  Mercian  Kiogs,  who  rcfided  at  Taraworth,  were  hurled  at  thi| 
place.  Ibis  repository,  in  a clo5e  on  the  North  tide  of  tlie  church,  waj  clo&ed 
up  cgafn,  and  a  Sycauore  planted  en  it.*'    Ouugh's  Topograph;  • 
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In  Voh.  4,  p.  S36, 19  «i  Account  of  on  uadeatribed  Soman  Staiidm, 
€aUed  Mehndra  Castle,  on  the  Mersey,  m  GioBsop  Parith,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Watton^  with  a  Plan.  In  the  saaie  Vol.  p.  274,  Mr.  Man- 
der  commanicated  some  Discoveries  in  a  Barrow  on  H^inster  Com* 
num. 

In  Vol.  5,  p.  367,  is  Mr.  Pegge's  Keinark»  on  on  ancient  Pif  of 
Lead,  with  miscellaneous  ObservaHtyns  on  the  County, 

In  Vol.  6,  p.  110,  is  wk  Account  ^some  Druidiad  Semains  on 
Stanton  and  HartU  Moors,  in  the  Peak.  By  Rayman  Rooke,  Esq. 
With  Plates. 

In  Vol.  8,  p.  58,  is  Mr.  Pegge's  Observiitions  on  tile  Stantm  Moot 
UrnsandDruidicalTemjdes. 

In  Vol.  12,  p.  1,  is  Mr  Hayman  Rottke'sObservaftioiis  on  some 
Antiquities  discovered  in  tMu  County :  at  p.  ^  his  Account  of  Mane 
Roman  Antiquities  at  and  near  Srwmrui  «t  p.  4l«  Ids  Account  d 
Druidical  Remains  at  Stainedge  Clif,  and  Stanton  Moor;  aodat  p. 
327,  his  communication  of  Discoveries  in  a  Barrow,  near  As/^ord^ 

In  Vol.  13,  p.  290,  is  an  interesting  Description  <^the  Church  qf 
Melbourne,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  ifrom  it,  the  reafsitiiation  of  the 
Porticus  in  the  ancient  Churches,  by  William  Wttkins,  JEsq. 

'*  In  the  Topographer*'  etlited  ptincipally-by'the  late  inMiioas 
Historian  of  StafTordshire,  are  soraepMirticuiars  of  tne  following ^Placcs^. 
Bretby,  Buxton,  Castleton,  Chatsworth,  Chesterfield,  'BovedtSe,  Crea- 
ky, Haddon  HaU,  Hardwick  Hall,  Norhur^  Repton  Priory,  f^in^ 
Jieid  Manor,  &c.  And  in  a  Quarto  W^oek,  byithe  same  Editor,  is  an 
Account  of  Bredshall,  written  by  Mr.  T.  Blore,  with  a  Print  qf  the 
Ghurch  and  Priory. 

In  Dr.  Short's  History  of  "Minerdl  Waters  is  a  Description  of  £lden 
Hole,  Buxton,  Poole's  Hole,  tlie  Peak  Cavern,  &c. 

The  Mines  of  this  County  have  given  origin  to  the  followiqff  pro- 
ductions. '*  The  Liberties  and  Customs  oj  the  Myners:  vSk  £]> 
tracts  from  the  Bundles  of  the  Exc/tequer,  -and  Inquisitions -taken  in 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  first/'  &rc.  4to.  Ijond.  1649. 

The  Liberties  and  Customs  oftfte  Lead  Mines  "Within  the  tfapenlnkt 
of  H^irksxDorth,  S^c,  composed  in  Mecttr,  by  Edwarfi  Monloikt  ^9« 
4to.  Lond.  1653. 

The  Laws  of  the  Miners  were  iirst  published  in  a  Book  entitled  The 
Buniioot  Court,  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Johnson  before  , the 
Year  1680.  ThofnasHouglUon's  Collection  of  the  Laws  and' Customs 
of  the  Lead  Mines  within  the  Wapentake  of  tVirksworth  in  59  Arti- 
cUs,  12mo.  Lond.  1687.  The  Hecoud  Edition  corrected,  was  inti- 
tied,  **  Hara  Avis  in  Terr  is;  or,  the  complete  Miner,  in  two  Books  z 
tlie  first  containing  Hie  Liberties,  Laws,  S^ct  the  seemidteuching'the 
Art  of  Dialling  and  levelling  Grooves ;  a  thing  greatly  desired  by^U 
Miners,  being  a' Sulked  never  written  on  before  oy  any ;  with  an  Ex- 
jUmtation  oj  the  Miners  Terms  of  Art  used  in  this  book,*'  ISnio. 
Derby,  1729.  Reprinted  in  •'  -^  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable 
Treatises  on  Metals,  Mines,  and  Minerals;  with  Albaro  AUmzo 
Barba^s  Art  of  Metals,  translated  from  the  Spemsh  by  the  Sari  of 
^7idwich,  1669;  and  Gabriel  Puiiic's  Discovay  of  subterrantan 
Treasure,'*  12mo,  Lond.  1736.  Geoi^ 
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Georse  Steer  published.  V  Jl^.OmpUatMineTalJjmB  qfiDeriifi^ 
shire  itAcnfram  the  OrigimU.  1.  Tlte  High  fmk  jMsmmth  thnr 
Customs,  2.  ^toney  MiddUton  and  Eame,  with  a  new  Article  made 
4733..  3.  TheLtttCa  ^  tkk  Manoru^  As/iforth  iTth'ifater,  ^  A/the 
JLw  Peak  Jrtieies,  nji^  their  Inxos  and  Okstmiuf:  &,  The€MotM 
and  Laws  qf  the  lihcrtifqf  lAtion.  .6.  TheLawsofiheL&rdahip 
qfTidsweil:  And  M  their  BiUs  ^  FMni,  Customs,  Cross  BilUF, 
Arrests,  Plaintiffs  Case  or  Briefs*  &c.  l2mo;  Lond.  1734.  fn 
Saint  J*ond^s  Travels  through  etome  Parts  of  England,  published  in 
2  Vols.  dvo.  i799f  ^e  Ol^ervations  on  the-  Mineralogy^  (f  this 
County,  &c.  .  /'  '       - .         »    ^      • 

"  The  Benefit  of  the  Jncfe^t  Bathes  of  Buckstones,  which  curetHl 
most  grievous  Sicknesses,  never  before  published ;  compiled  by  'John 
Jones,  Phisitipn,at  the  Kivg^s  M^nfior  Derby,  A**  «S4iv^,  1572," 
4tO.  \  ;.    '  .  ;'..   ,         .... ... .,     !    ..      . 

,  *'  J  Treatise  on  tfte  Nature  and  yMuxpfStttton  WaJtersi*  with  s 
preli raillery  Account  of  the  exterhai  aiid  internal  Use  of  Warm 
>Vater5  among  the  Anoknts.    By  a  Physician,  ^^'o.  1761,  Lend. 

"  Tentatem  Hydrologicum;  or,  an^Estay  upon  Matlock  Bath  in 
berbyshire,'*  kc.  By  Jphij  Medley,  ^4*  P-  Nottingham,  8vo. 
173t).       .  .  ..  ,      .     , 

MiscEixANEous  AND.  PoETiCAV.  .  Foiir  PampMcts  were  pub- 
itthed  in  the  year  1748.  coriceiniihir  a  Dispute  between  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Derby  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutchinson  about  the  £rectionof  the 
New  Church  of  All  Saints. 

,  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury's Latin  Verses^  **  De MsrahilibusPecci/^ 
were  nrinted  1636  and  I666f.  in  4ta.  and  afterwards  translaited  into 
Engiish  Verse,  and  pinted  together  in  •8voj.  1678  r  aod  in  ISnioi . 
1683,  the  Fifth  Edition.  Cotton's  JFonders  of  the  Peak  appeared 
in  4to.  1681,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  all  the  Editions  of  his 
Works. 

Ill  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  is  6ie  Chronicle  of  Dale  Abbey,  by 
Thomas  De  Musea. 

■"  Mirabile  Pecci;  or,  the  Non-such  IVonder  qfthe  Peak  in  Derhy^ 
sldre;  discovered  in  a  full,  though  succinct  and  sober  Narrative  of 
♦he  more  than  ordinary  Parts,  Piety,  and  Preservation,  qf  Martha 
Taylor,  one  who  hath  been- supported  in  Time  ahofie  a  Year  in  a 
xvay  beyond  the  ordinary  Course  qf  Nature,  without  ^te  Use  of 
Meat  and  Drink,  12mo.  1669,  Lond.  In  Vol.  2  of  Birch's  History 
t^f'the  Royal  Society,  'is  a  Letter Jroi/i  Hobhes  about  her,  and  another 
cu  Latin  by  Dr^  Johnson, 

*'  An  Account  of  a  large  Siktr  Plate  (jf  Antique  Basso  Reliero, 
Roman  ff^orkmanship,  found  in  Derby skire  1729,"  hy  WiUiam  Stuke- 
icy;  with  Cuts  by  yandergutch;  4to. 

*'  Chatsworth;**  a  P#em,  with  a  View;  4to. 

**  Observations  on  the  Buxton  Waters,"  by  Dr.  Denham. 

**  An  Account  and  Method  of  cure  of  tiie  Bronchocele,  or  Deiby 
Neck,*'  by  Thomas  Prosscr,  8vo.  1769. 

y<^  III,  O  o  la 
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In  Whkebufses  *'  Enquiry  into  t^e  Orinnal  State  and  Formation 
/ofthe  IS^uth,"  4to.  1778,  are  many  interesting  Obserrations  on  the 
Strata  in  Derbyshire,  &c. 

Punts.  A  large  TiVtu  of  Derby,  by  Buck«  1728.  A  South  View 
<^AU  Saints  Churchp  Deriy  ;  J.  Oibbs,  del.  Hubbun^  sc.  FtVtw 
^Matlock  Bath  ^rere  engraved  by  Vivaies  after  Snaim,  1743 ;  and 
by  J.  Boydell,  1749.  A  Print  of  Milbourn  Cattle  baa  been  imblished 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  An  Ichnoaraphy  ftf  Dercemtio  (Little 
Chester)  isinStukeley's  Itinerary.  The  Front  qf  Chattworth  Hmue  ; 
the  South  and  H^est  Fronts,  with  Pknu  qf  the  three  Stories,  m  Vitr. 
Brit.  Vol.  3.  and  also  in  Paynes  Architecture.  P'ivares  engraved 
m  South  ITest  View  after  Smi&:  and  another  of  Haddon  Had.  A 
general  Flew  qf  Chatsworth  House  and  Gardens,  by  A.  Walker. 

Txvo  Plans  and  T\do  Elevations  qf  Foremark;  Horn,  Archt.  * 
Woolfe,  del,  T.  White,  sc.  in  Vitr.  Brit.  Vol.  5.  Plans,  Elevations, 
and  Sections  qf  KedMeston ;  R.  Adams,  Archt.  G.  Dance,  del.  J. 
White,  sc.  Beauchirf  Abbey,  by  P.  Sanby,  awl  Watts,  in  Virt: 
Mus.  p.  10.  A  View  of  Tissii^tan  Church  ;  G.  Barret,  del. 
Roberts,  sc.  1773.  The  Hunting  Tower,  and  2ueen  qf  Scots  Bower 
at  Chatsworth,  Antiq.  Rep.  No.  123.  Bretbt/  House,  by  Badesladc 
and  Kyp.  A  Font,  with  Eight  Statues  on  tt,  in  Bakewell  Church, 
in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculp.  &c. 

In  Buck's  Antiquities  are  Views  of  Bolsover,  Castleton,  and 
Codnor  Castles;  Beauchirf  and  Dale  Abbics;  and  The  Devil's 
Cave  in  the  Peak. 

'  A  Map  qfthe  County  was  published  in  1767,  by  P.  Burdett,  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  Six  Sheets.  This  was  reduced  for 
Pilkingtcifs  View,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  in  17S9. 
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8^  The  Markit  Town»  are  distinguished  by  smali  Capitals; 
the  FiOagcM  by  Italics. 

Asaaovnir,  a  pleasant  town  in  Dcr- 
brsbirci  4f0;  a  royal  manor*  its 
church,  4tl;  monuments,  its  frea 
grammar  school,  4St;  alms-houses, 
and  anecdote  of  the  founder,  ib. 

Aihooer,  Derbyshire,  curious  font  da- 
scribed,  596;  monuments  of  tfaa 
Babingcons,  ib. 

Asbover  Common,  some  antiquities 
here,  536. 

Mpatria,  Cumberland,  described,  sa* 
▼eral  antiquities  discovered  here, 
WO. 


Agriculture  of  camberiand, 

19;  of  Derbyshire,  «95,  &c. 
ALosTOff  Moo  a,  most  eastern  town 

in  Cumberland,  149 ;  mines  near 

here,  15<l;  manor  of,  ib. 
ALFaKTON,  Derbyshire,  hittory  of  the 

manor  of,  535;  inhabitanU,  how 

supported,  coins  fouud  in  Greenhill 
^     I^ne,  536. 
Atfredus  Rei,  stone  thus  inscribed, 

15S. 

ALLoNar,  a  well-bnilt  town  in  Cum* 
berland,  SOI. 

Anchor  Chuich,  the  name  of  some 
singular  rocks  iu  Derbyshire,  40«. 

Anecdote  of  John  Hudleslon,  J6«;of 
•  remarkable  Female,  «37;  of  the 
BMon  of  Egremoni,  234;  of  the 
BworderCowppers(note)  f41;  of 
Ilichard  Crosha  w,  360 ;  of  the  Kev. 
*lr.  Hutchinson,  361 ;  of  John 
Ij>nibe,  365;  ofaBakei;,  385 ;  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  4?«;  of  Mr.  Brindley, 

Animals  and  insects,  fossil,  33e. 

Antiquitie-s,  mi«collaneous  of,  coffins, 
urns,  &c.  163;  urn  at  Old  Penrith, 
171 ;  at  Broadfield  Comnimi,  Cum- 
berland, barrows,  ^c.  178;  kist- 
▼aens,  &c.  Jr9;  of  cairns  and  en- 
canipmenls.  181;  of  altars,  coins, 
&c.  197  and  199;  a  kist-vaan, 
•leleton,  &c.  JOO;  Roman  frag, 
wenis,  &c.  tOo ;  of  urns,  &lc.  Isle 
o(  ftf-n,  926  i  of  pigs  of  lead,  ^99  ; 
beads,  4.)8;  swords,  apears,  coins, 
&c.  475 ;  urns,  .spearhead,  &c. 
483 ;  various,  437;  urns,  50'S ;  glass 
vcN^els.  brasi  cU8p»,&c.  5(»3;  dag- 
ptT,  uin,  &c  5?9. 

ArgillHccous  gri4  described,  3«9;  ad- 
Trntitiotts  substances  coinbined,310. 

Arkleby  Hull,  a  seat  in  Cumberland, 
fOJ. 

Arktvright,  Sir  Richard,  some  account 
of,  518. 

Arniitrong,  jester  to  Charles  If.  99. 

Armathwaite  Castle,  seat  in  Cumber- 
hind.  139;it8historv,  140. 

Artkurett   a  tillage  in  Cumberland, 
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Akhj'ord,  Derbyshire,  described,  484. 


BAsawsiL,  an  ancient  market  town 
in  Derbyshire,  484 ;  tlie  manor,  485 ; 
chaich  and  tombs,  ib.  cetcon  mill, 
486:  Mr.  Watson's  collection  of 
minerals,  487. 

BaUSudm,  a  neat  village  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Vr9. 

Banows  described,  and  the  contents  of 
one,  415 ;  another  at  Buaton,  443  ;^ 
ditto,  .599. 

Bar  Master,  what,  and  his  duties,  305. 

Barytas,  different  soru  described,  336. 

Basalt,  a  stratum  of,  463. 

Baasenthwaite  Water,  45. 

Basset,  a  mining  term,  applied  to  the 
appearance  of  ore  on  the  sur&ce, 
306. 

Beaeon  of  Penrith,  imt  views  from. 
159. 

Beacons  in  Co mbarland,  9. 

Beaochief  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  by 
whom  founded,  &c.  55f . 

Beck,  Bishop,  called  the  Fighting  Bi* 
shop,  154. 

BeJper,  Derbyshire,  its  flourishing 
state,  630 ;  loaie  particulars  of  the 
cotton  mills  erected  here,  530. 

Beresford  Hall,  43« ;  iamily,  some  ac- 
count of,  4f7. 

fieireastte,  Cumberland,  described, 
115  ;an  obelisk  in  the  church-yard, 
116;  manor  of,  ib.  church,  ib. 

Bishop'*  Court,  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
Isle  of  Man,  «87. 

Bitumen,  elastic,  or  cahoutclWc,  va- 
rieties of  described,  338. 

Black  Wad  described,  3^. 

Bleneowe  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
168. 
Oo2 
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Blende  described,  S27. 

Boot  LB,  n  sraRll  tovrn  in  Cumber- 
)4ndi  13t;-  views  firoiu  BUck-comb, 
ib. 

BoLSovER,  Derb\»bire,  monuments 
in,  church,  &c.  '349 ;  Bolwver  Cm- 
tle,  a  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
^4d  -y  description  aud  presoni  resi- 
dqnce,  ib..  Cbarlea  the  First  and 
bis  Queeu  magnificcutly  entertaioed 
herr,  ib.  Ip^alty  (»f  William,  Duke 
of  Pjt.'wca5ile,  549. 

Border  service,  in  Cumb^flandi  9; 
re{:uIatiqnu|)bordprt,  IS. 

Borderers,  character  of,  13,  14,  15. 

Border  wars,  15,,  If^ ;  deqiinu  of,  17, 

Burro wdale,  a  ireqiendous  \»m»  in 
Cumberland,  64. 

Bowder  Sione,  a  gigantic  man  of  rock, 

Boyvills,  a  family,  some  account  of 
their  nbtaining'the  lofdship  of  Mil  • 
hm»,  (note)  «34. 

BftAMPToit,  a  Roman  station,  Cum- 
berland, 126  ;  inscription  at,  129. 

BraiNford,  Dvrbjshirc,  deKribed,419 

Bray  Ion  Ball,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
900. 

Breast-laws,  the  title  giren  to  the  laws 
ofthclsleof  Man.  «67. 

Breiby.  a  hamlet  in  Derbyshire,  5911. 

Bretby  Park,  teat  in  Derbjehire, 398, 

Brigantes,  a  British  class,  5;  their 
contests  with  tiie  Romans,  4 ;  fought 
several  battles  with  the  Romans,  5 ; 
described,  ih. 

Brindiey  James,  a  celebrated  engineer, 
anecdotes  of,  448 ;  the  projector  of 
canal  mvigatiou,  449;  character  of, 
451. 

BrMekirh,  Cumberland/  carious  font 
here,  107. 

British  Tslinds,  charactcfrof  the,  title. 

Bronchocele,  a  disorder  of  (he  neck  in 
Derbyshire,  29*. 

Brotigh,  a  Roman  station,  475. 

Btirdett  family,  some  account  of,  401. 

Bnrgh.un-Sands,  i  Rom:  n  station, 
IVO;  barony  of,  ib.  near  here  Ed- 
ward I.  died. 

Buticrmere* Water,  47. 

Buxton,  Jededinh,  auecdntfs  of,  and 
of  his  wonHcrlnl  powers  in  solving 
arithmetical  qnestionit.  M9 

Btutoit,  a  viltnge  in  Derbvkhire,  p]>- 
proach  described,  4w*7;  uarm  lurths 
here  known  to  the  Rumntis.  43i}; 
history  and  description  nf,  439,  (kc. 
tem)»eratur«  and  analysis  of  water, 
and  effects,  440;  the  crescent,  441 ; 


*  stables,  repository,  44t :  charge  fbr 
bathing,  ib.  time  of  the  season,  443^ 
walk  here,  ib.  Poole*s  Hole  de^ 
scrib^dj  444. 


Calder  Abbey,  for  Cistercian  monks, 
beautiful  situation,  the  remains,  St8. 

C4tUlbeek,  hospital,  parish,  and  history, 
in  Ingtewood  forest,  174 ;  piopiie- 
ton  of,  175. 

Calamine  found  in  different  places  io 
Derbyshire,  307.  . 

CiUke  Hall,  seat  in  Derbyshire,  396.    t 

Camomile,  mode  of  cultivating,  217. 

Canal  Navigation  invented  aud  facili- 
tated by  Mr.  Brindley,  and  patro- 
niaed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  449,  Grand  Junction  Cauat, 
451. 

Carleton  Hall,  a  seat  in  Cumberland, 
t.5t. 

Cerde«,  asniall  manor  inCurobecUnd, 
185. 

C«rle*s  Work,  the,  a  fortification, 
4'i6. 

Car  rock- Felt,  a  singtilar    moantatn* 
■  t7f  ;  a  carinas  fortification  on  the 
top,  173. 

Cablisli  (the  city  of  Comberland> 
rebuilt  by  order  of  Rufus,  garri- 
soned by  King  David,  o(  Scotland, 
10 ;  twice  besieged,  1 1 ;  cotton  ma- 
nufactory, <f;  origin  aud  etYmo» 
logy  of  the  name,  and  remarks  oa 
its  ancient  history,  76  ;  rebuilt  and 
fortified,  ib.  made  a  bishopric  in 
1 1  S3, 77;  subject  to  constant  battlcf , 
78 ;  HarHamrHt  met  here,  1007, 79 ; 
constituted  an  earldom,  ib.  often 
pillaged  and  burnt  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lao- 
caster,  8<> ;  suffered  again  by  Civil 
Wars,  81  ;  besieged  by  the  Pre- 
tender, ib.  and  betrayed,  8t ;  situa- 
tion ot,  described,  83;  citadel  of« 
84;  ra»tlc  described,  ib.  cathedral, 
8.V;  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  89;  cor- 
poration, &c.  91 ;  population,  ih. 
manufactures  established  here.  9i ; 
tHfihquaLes  at,  94 ;  Roman  anaqui- 
ties,  9<i. 

Cascades,  that  of  Ijmdurt  described, 
41 ;  another  called  Scttle-f^ret  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Houseman,  49;  ut 
Nunnery,  143;  at  Gowbarrow  Park, 
1&2  i  at  Caldbetk,  173. 

CAttLia; 
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CiST  v%$ ;  of  the  Boideren»14,  (note;) 

,  Al  Kirk  Oswald,  145; Castle  IleHrm,  | 
]4Ui  Amaibwaite  Cuiile,  139iCa»Ue 
'  Hill,  liJj,  131 ;  Caatle  at  CarlUle.  i 
b4 ;  ail  eutreiicliiD«Di  called  Liddf  I's 
Strenj^tb,  1  li ;  Scaleby  Qattle,  1 13 ;  i 
'  at  Bewcastle,  116 ;  Naworlb  Castle, 
120;  Aiktou  Castle,  14B;  at  Pea- 
riil),  159 ;  Dacre  Castle  described, 
160  ;  at  Sowerby,  171 ;  Uighbead 
Castle,  177 ;  Wulstey  Castle,  194 ; 
Cockcrnioutb  Castle,  t^O'J;  at  Egro- 
inoiit,  225 ;  uear  i\I,uncaster,  ;:!3l ; 
Hard-Knot  Cattle,  $36;  Castle 
Rushen,  277;  eiitreuchineiit  at  Low- 
bard's  Gretii,  4S29 ;  ditto  at  Cainp 
Green,  477 ;  ditto  at  Mani>tor,  467  ; 
ditto  at  the  Great  Finn,  483. 

CastlsTown,  seatof  Manks*  Par- 
liament, tl?'.  Castle  Raahen,  ib. 

CUntlt  Carrack,  Cumberland,  137;  en- 
trenchiueuis  at,  ib. 

CthiUton,  Derbyshire,  459 ;  castle  de* 
kcribed,  460 ;  loonuime^t  here,  461. 

Castle  Hewin,  Cumberland,  descrip- 
tion of,  lines  allusive  to,  141. 

Casilesteads,  a  Roman  station,  Cum- 
berland, 126;  alurs  I'ouud  here, 
127. 

Castle  Rigg,  an  eminence  in  Cumber- 
land, described  by  Mrs.  RAdcliffe, 
239. 

Ca»(ie  Hills,  ancient  remains  here,  432. 

Calliedrai  of  Carlisle  described,  &5  ; 
nieasurciuentsuf,  68. 

Cavcudisli  family,  their  ancrstor9,493. 

Caverns  in  Derbyshire,  Ue,v nurd's 
>Iall,  427  ;  Fox  Holc5,  427  ;  Poulc's 
Hole,  444;  Peak  Cavern  particu- 
iMriy  described,  463,  &&  at  Odin, 
468;  the  Speedwell  Level,  469; 
£lden  Hole  described,  aud  erro- 
neous accounts  of,  corrected,  470  ; 
Cumberland  and  Smedley  Caverns, 
511;  charactern  and  forms  of,  3 13, 
(note.) 

Caves,  Giants.  CnmberUnd,  152. 

Cavendish  Bridge,  392. 

Cauk,  or  Cavtk,  described,  536. 

Central  fires,  remarks  on,  3^1,  ^c. 

Chaddeftdon,  seat  in  Derbyshire,  384. 

ChapcI-in-thc-Friib,  Derbyshire,  de- 
sert lied,  455. 

CharltsiLinlh,  a  scattered  village,  Der- 
byshire, 4.>6. 

CiMTswoBTH,  srat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  luMory  and  descrip. 
Hon  of,  48a;  pictures.  4D0;  park, 
491:  waicr^ Oiks,  4^2. 


Chee  Tor,  a  natt  of  rodt«  iceae^ 

contignou^,  448. 

Cheese-making,  mode  of,  Derbyshire, 
295.  -) 

Chert  described,  and  other  sHtoaiwi 
substances,  335. 

Chester  Little,  a  Roman  statioQ  io 
Derbyshire,  383.    , 

CHsSTKariEbo,  Derbyshire,  itssituiM> . 
tion,  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  a  Roman  station,  537;  its  his- 
tory, a  battle  fought  here,  538;  ita 
chif rch  described,  hospital  for  lap- . 
ers,  guild,  539 ;  grammar  school, 
town  hall,  corporation,  popolati«D, 
and  trade,  540. 

Child,  extraordinary  one,  95. 

Christmas,  mode  of  spending  it  in 
Cumberland,  246. 

Churches  described  ;  St.  Cuthbert's  at 
Carlisle,  89;  at  Kirk  Oswald,  built 
over  a  spring,  146 ;  at  Great  Salkeid, 
148;  at  Penrith,  156;  of  Gray- 
stock,  formerly  collegiate,  168;  at 
St.  Bees,  in  ruins,  224;  form  of 
Manks  churches,  277 ;  of  Alj  Saintly 
DerVy,  358,  S60;  others,  362;  at 
Reptoo,  405 ;  at  Ashbourn,  426; 
at  Bakewell,  483 ;  at  VVirkswortb. 
527 ;  at  Chesterfield,  539. 

Clea  Hall,  seal  in  Cumberland,  199. 

Coal-tossil,  pits  of,  CuroberJand,  24b 

Cotii  Mtna,  at  >yhitehnven,  218 ;  pro« 
ce:is  of  working,  219;  account  of 
damps,  and  ingenious  mode  of  ra- 
refying the  mines,  220;  traiiitioa 
concerning  elves,  221. 

Coal  obuined  in  Derbyshire,  mode 
of  rarefying  the  pits,  308 ;  its  abun- 
dance, and  dirterent  qualities,  329. 

CocKEaMOUTii,  a  large  sea-port  town 
of  Cnmbcrland,  history  and  de- 
scription of,  208,  &c.  castle,  209. 

Codnor  Castle,  Derbyshire,  some  ac- 
count of,  532. 

Coins  found  at  Carlisle.  90  ;  at  Crof- 
ton  Place,  186;  at  Little  Chester. 
384 ;  at  Lombards  Green,  429 ;  al 
Cromlord,  523. 

Conduct  %^orthy  imitation,  104. 

Copper-ores,  Cumberland,  28. 

Coralloids,  different  speciiuens,  337. 

Corby  Castle. s«»t  in  Cumberland,  de- 
scribed, J32;  paiiitin|;s,  ib.  garden* 
described  by  Mr  Warner,  ib.  tho 
manor  of,  l.i5. 

Corituoi,  a  nation  of  the  Britons,  $91. 

CoUfltt 
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t!iiloii-mtlt-mMtt1ocl(  Dale  describ- 

edf  and  th«  pra^eties  of  manui'ac* 

tare,5(i3»£(c. 
Cptron  manufactures  in  Derbyshire, 

t99  ;  at  Derby,  564. 
CbttrtBbjp,  how  conducted  in  Com- 

Berlaud,f4». 
Cfglm,  manor  of,  138. 
Crolloii  Plocei  teat  in  Comberland, 

186. 
^romfwf*!,  tpaaor  of,  tingolar  custom 

here,  5«3. 
Cmtbaw,  Kicbard,  some  accoont  ol^ 

360. 
Cross  at  DaTstsn,  181. 
Cruiomock  Woter,  46. 

CUMBERLAND^  general  descrt(». 
tion,  history,  topography,  and  local 
beauties  of»  3  to  247 ;  its  ancient 
inhabitants  and  early  history,  3  to 
17 ;  ceded  to  Scotland,  8 ;  wars  on 
the  borders,.  9;  invaded  by  the 
Scots,  10;  suffered  by  the  Scotch  1 1 ; 
boundaries,  esteiit,  surface,  18;agri- 
culture,  19;  tenures,  he,  SO  and  t\ ; 
buildings,  ib.  manufactures,  ^  jni- 
■era  logical  substances,  99  to  .W; 
bke«,  30  to  b\\  mountains,  67  to 
71 ;  rivers,  71  to  73;  visited  by  a 
plague,  80. 

rMmrew,  a  Tillage  in  Cumberland, 
138;  cairns  at,  and  antiquities  found, 
ib. 

Ct^raon  family,  some  account  of,  418. 

Cttstom,  ancient,  171 ;  others,  ib.  of 
villages,  at  Orton,  IH6,  &c.  at  Ra- 
venglass,  931  ;ai  Milluui,  93d;oftfae 
Cumbrians,  943,  he,  at  Egieuiont, 
996 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  968. 


Dacre  Castle,  description  of,  160; 

church    at.    161 ;    monuments    in 

ehureh-yard|  ib-    ' 
Dale  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  account  of, 

385. 
Diilemain,  scat  in  Cumberland,  160. 
Dalston  Hall,   seat  in  Cumberland, 

183. 
IValstom,  Cumberland,  184w 
.  Dcbateable  ground,  a  district  on  the 

borders  of  Cumberltind,  19 ;  called 

Middle  Marshes,  1 7. 
Deemsters,  the  name  of  Judges  m  the 

Ule  uf  Man,  967 ;  thc*r  oath*  ib. 


DERBY,  ancient  histMy,  etrmology^ 
849 ;  alternately  possessed  by  Danci 
and  Saxons,  350 ;  Domesday  Book, 
calamitous  events  here,  ib.  given  to 
Wm.  Peverel,  351;  made  corporate, 
ib.  Jews  not  allowed  to  live  here. 
359;  corporation  summoned,  ib. 
new  chartered,  mayor  first  chosen, 
353 ;  present  charter  obtained,  re* 
ligioos  persecution,  the  plague,  ib« 
Pretender  enters  the  town,  354,  &c» 
Alt  Saints  church  described,  and 
monuments,958,^c.  other  churches, 
.369;  public  buildings,  363;  situa- 
tion of,  364;  manufactories,  ib.of 
cotton,  ib.  silk,  365  ;  of  porcelain, 
370;  of  Derbyshire  spar,  37 S; 
religious  bouses,  375 ;  alms-house,. 
376. 

DERBYSHIRE,  its  general  descrip. 
tion,  history,  topography  and  beau- 
ties, 991;  ancient  inhabitants,  ib.  de- 
scribed, 999 ;  monuments,  993 ;  soil, 
994;  cheese*  «95 ;  barley,  99&';~ca- 
momile,  997;  farms,  998;  horses* 
sheep,  manntactiires,  ib.  mines,  &c. 
Roman  antiquities,  999;  King's 
Field,  &c.  303  ;  mining  courts,  ib. 
mineral  laws,  304 ;  lead  ores,  304 ; 
iron-stune,  306;  calamine,  307  ;coal« 
308 ;  subterraneous  geography ,309* 
&c.  various  fossils,  SSb ;  extraneous 
fossils,  336  ;  mineral  and  medicinal 
waters,  338  ;  rivers,  347  ;  authori- 
ties, (noteX348 ;  seven  wonders  vT, 
441;  diamonds  of,  444. 

Derie^,  or  DmrUy,  Derbyshire,  389. 

Derwent,  the,  a  river  in  Derbyshire, 
its  course,  he  347. 

Derwent*water,  or  Keswick  Lake,  38  ; 
view  of,  ib.  described  by  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  ib.  more  beautiful  than 
llKswater,  40;  islands  4t;  bottom 
wind,  43 ;  by  moonlight^  44. 

Devonshire,  Wm.  Earl  of,  his  monu* 
ment,  359. 

Dish,  or  Hoppet,  a  measure  for  ores* 
and  inscriptimi  onime,  304. 

DouoLAS.  largest  town  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  981 ;  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
.  Athol,  ib.  herring  fishery  thf  jubilee 
c»f  Douglas,  989  ;  bay  of,  ib.  a  dis- 
trrmiiig  scene,  983. 

Dove,  the,  a  river  in  Derbyshire,  ita 
course,  &c.  348. 

Dove  Dale,  scenery  of,  431. 

Drakelow,  seat  in  Derbyshire,  397. 

Daoi«rrsi.D,  Derbyshire,  its  situation, 
church,  trce*scbool,  ficc  551. 

Druidical 
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jDniidtcal  circle  called  Grey  Yaods, 
Comberland,  136;  another  called 
.Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  Cum- 
berland, 146 )  near  Motberby,  J64 ; 
a  rocking-etone,  IdO;  at  DaUton, 
184;  near  Egreroont,  a  circle  and 
cairns,  927  ;  leveral  circles  and  re- 
mains near  Blackcomb,Camberland, 
Sd2,  kc.  near  Kc&wick,  S38 ;  bar- 
rows,  431 ;  the  Arbor-low  described, 
433 ;  barrows  described,  435» 

pruids  altar,  or  rather  cairn,  458; 
rocking  -  $tone,&c.477;  cairn  opened 
and  bodies  found,  480;  rocking- 
stones,  499 ;  Druidical  circle,  re- 
mains of,  501 ;  another  circle,  culled 
«  the  Nine  Ladie^  50i  -,  a  roeking- 
stone,  536. 

Vuffuld,  Derbyshire,  its  castles,  418. 


Eagle-crag,  Curoberland,  64. 

Earthquake  at  Carlisle,  94. 

Echoes  o(  the  lakes,  34 ;  described  by 

Gilpin,  33;    by   Hutchinson,  36, 

(note;)  poem  on,  by  Wordsworth, 

66. 
Edole,  a  fine  valley  in  Derbyshire, 

described,  457. 
JEden&a//,  Cumberland,  manor  of,  151 ; 

an  old  drinking-glass,  \5t, 
JSdmond  Castle,  seat  in  Cumberland, 

130. 
Edward  the  First  died  at  Burgh  on 

Sands,  79. 
^EggittUm,  Derbyshire,  40f . 
EoREMONT,  a  town  of  Cumberland, 

arose  from  itscnstle,  2t5 ;  anciently 

a  borough,  2t6 ;  customs  here,  ib. 

government,  &c.  ib. 
EUaston,  seat  in  Derbyshire,  392. 
Ennerdale  Water,  50. 
Errewash,  the,  a  river  in  Derbysbire, 

ita  course,  &c.  348. 
Estatesmen,  a  class  of  people  in  Cum- 
berland described  by  Mr.  Warner, 

«39. 
£yam,the  plagne  raged  here,  478;  the 

earthquake^at  Lisbon  felt  here,  ib. 


Fells,  a  name  given  to  OMuntaios  in 

Cumberland. 
Ferrers,  Robert  dc.  Earl  of  Derby, 

defeated  at  Chesterfield,  and  made 

prisener,  539. 
'Fitsherbert  family,  some  acceanC  of, 

4?0  asd  4M. 


Flamstead  Jolm,   losie  iMfe6mit  «C 

379- 
Fluors  of  Cumberland,  23. 
FHuNric  aoid*  how  made,  (aote,)  BH. 
Foremark,  seat  in  Dttrbysbire,  399; 

deieriptioii.  of  boasc  andfronodt. 

ib.  6cc. 
Furnaces,  the  hearth  and  copcaa  fiv 

smelting,  305. 


Galena  described,  3if3. 

Gatesgarth  Dale,  a  romantic  valley, 
described  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  47. 

Geltsdaie  Forest,  Cumberland,  ir^S. 

Giant's  Grave  at  Penrith  described, 
and  the  stone  pillars,  157;  thegravB 
of  Ewain,  a  Britisli  Prince,  158. 

Giane*s  Thumb,  an  upright  stone,  151. 

Gilpin,  the  Rev.  William,  bom  ia 
Cumberland,  113. 

Gilsland  Spa,  a  mitieral  spring,  Cum- 
berland, 117. 

Cloitop,  Derbyshire,  4o7. 

Godbehere's  rounder,  a  raineatemailN 
able  accident  here,  524. 

Gowbarrow  Park,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
161 ;-  a  seat  of  the  Dnke  of  NorfoO^ 
\6i ;  cascade  at,  ib. 

Graham  George,  a  celebrated  mecha- 
nic, 113. 

Gray  stock  Castle,  seat  and  birth-place 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  164;  pic- 
tures at,  165;  barony  of,  107. 

Greut  StUkeld,  Cumberland,  148 ; 
cairns,  kc,  in  the  vicinity,  148. 

GresUy,  or  Church  Greslcv,  Deibv- 
shire,397..  "^ 

GresJey  nmily,  some  account  of,  397. 

Gypsum  of  Cwnberland,  23. 

Gypum,  piaster  stone,  or  alabaster* 
described,  334. 

H 

Haddon  Hall,  a  fine  ancient  baronial 
mansion,  494 ;  hall  and  gallery  de- 
scribed, 495 ;  manor  of,  497. 

Hadrian's  wall,  or  rampart,  4. 

Hade,  mining  term  tor  inclination* 
SOI. 

Hale  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland,  t97. 

Uarcia,  Andrew  de.  First  Earl  ol  Car- 
lisle, 79 ;  taken  by  stratagem,  and 
executed,  80. 

Hard  wick  Hall,  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  described, 

54t ;  Mary,, Queen  of  Soots,  impri- 

«med 
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tdoed  here,  543 ;  picture*  described, 

544 ;  ruins  of  the  ailcient  beildingj 

545. 
ff4nrmgi0»,  Comberlaiid,  sport  for 

coals,  &c.  it^ 
HartingtmuDetbjihtre,  490 ;  battles 

here,  431. 
Hasfieid^thrhythvrt,  4)6. 
Heage  Water,  quality  Mid  nature  of, 

346. 
JJnthertt^e,  Derbyshire,  476 ;  petrifi- 
ed human  body  found  here,  477. 
Helm  wind,  a  singular  plieuooienoa, 
'    described  by  Mr.  RicbHfdaon^  68.. 
Helm-bar  describe^,  69. 
Herrings,  a  custoni  of,  $fOl. 
Hcsicct,  a  large  parish,  Cuiufa|erland, 

171. 
Heskkt,    Nkw-Markft,  a  modern 

town,  Camberlaud,  173.  .% 

Holm  Coltrvm,  or  Abbey  Holni,  a 

very  small  town  in  Cumbicrland,  19Sj 

Abbey  formerly  here,  ib.  fire  here, 

ib. 
IfopUnif  a  yillage  and  teat  of  the  Gell 
*  *  famity,  528. 
Hnpe,  Uerb^sbire,  475;    the   noory 

highly  Biiti-putrescent,  474.^ 
ff orn-fenure  of  Tutburyj  409. 
/Howard,  Lord  William,  anecdote  o( 
^    *'•  r^f  ;porliaitof,  133 

Hoiton  Hall,  seat  in  Curobcrlaad,16ft. 
Hutton-John,  manor  of,  169. 

-      i 

IxscRtPTioNS ;  on  an  altar  at  Carlisle* 
96  i  on  an  altar  at  N^thcrby,  lO'^; 
ditto,  105;  ditto,  106  ^  at  Bewcas- 
tie,  115;    at    Burd-Oswald.' 118, 

'  1 1 9 ;  at  Casllestead^,  127 ;  at  Limcr- 
cost  Priory,  125 ;  at  Brampton,  129; 
on  a  rock  near  BranipUm,  }30;  at 
Watcbcross,  131 ;  at  Woilicrcl,  135; 
at  Old  Penrith,  169  and  170;  on  a 
ruck,  183 ;  at  Dalston  Hal),  185;  at 
Burgh  on  Sands,  191 ;  at  Boiine^s, 
19«;  at  Old  Carlisle,  197  and  198  ; 
at  Ellcuborovgh,  t02,  JM)3aitd  204; 
f)n  a  font,  207;  ou  a  pillar  in  Xtic  of 
Jilan,  887;  at  Crura foid  .Moor, 
:t9y;  on  a  mining  dish,  304;  on 
CJouutess  of  Shrewsbury *k  monu- 
ment, 358;  on  ancient  tomb-stunei, 
Derby,  'JCt  ;  at  Ail  Saints  Church, 
ib.  on  a  Homan  silver  dish,  391 ;  on 
a  dauj^hter  of  Lord  Vernun,  408 ; 
on  Mils  Boothby,  421  ;  on  5ir  B. 
Buuthby,  422  ;at  Molandra  Ciistle, 
450 ;  on  some  Roman  bricks,  475 ; 
for  William  Duke  of  Devonshire, 


489;  on  a  Rotbau  altar,  4^;  m 
rocks  at  Stanton  Monr,  502 ;  Roman 
one.  over  an  urn,  a  singular  instance, 
529. 

In  BUT,  or  Market  Irebj,  Cumber- 
land, 199.  ' 

Iroii  ore9;'Caniber1and,  28  ;  most  cin- 
guliir  roinb  in  En^and,  ib. 

Iron  works  at  Seaton,  some  account 
of,  214. 

Iron-etone,  or  otide  of  iron,  found 
irt  abundance  in  Derbyshire,  3f>6 ; 
iron  ore  with  impressions,  310 ;  tei* 
tureaud  color  of  or^t,  3?ft. 

Irton  HsTI,  seat  in  Cumberland,  peari- 
fishing  here.  229. 

Isel  HaFI.-seat  in  Cumberland,  208. 

Island  of  St  Herbert.  41;  lord's,  4:^^ 
Floating  Inland,  42. 

IsLB  op  Man,  hl^it^ry  and  description 
of,  '248  to  290;  Ahcient  names,  248 ; 
original  inhabitants  and  druidical 
authority,  ib.  governors  and  wars> 
21 U,  £ic  bXixy  of  Ivar  <nuie)  256 ; 
ceded  to  Scotlsnd,  258 ;  conquered 
.  and  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Salts- 
bury,  ib.  given  by  Henry  the  Fourth 
to  Sir'Joho  Stanley,  259;  Laws  first 
promulgated,  260:  modified  .and 
established,  261 J  Hiarl  of  Dei  by,  go- 
vernor, his  letter  to  General  Ireton, 
263 ;  beheaded,  ib.  Kland  ^iveu  te 
Lord  Fairfax,  264 ;  act  of  settle- 
ment, ^ib.  clatideatine  trade  o(,  lb, 
ofTiciTs  of,  2S6 ;  laws  and  .cusioma 
of,  268 ;  bishopric  of,  269;  describ- 
ed, lb.  lai^ded  prui>erty,  276;pro;> 
ducc  of,  271 ;  herrings  and  mode  of 
catching,  &c.  272 ;  w  hite  and  red, 
mode  o(  curing,  27."^  j  cottages  and 
cottagers,  274;  the  Miuiks  language, 
ib.  fairies  and  second  sig'hi,  ^75; 
population,  276;  libraries  aD4 
churches,  ib. 


Kedicston  Water  described,  345. 

Kedlc'Sitop,  scat  in  Derbysbiie,  4I(f; 
park  and  Iinii<>e  described,  411 ; 
hall  and  pHintings,  412,  ^c  draw- 
ing-room, ib.  library,  413;  saloon, 
414;  dining-room,  Cl6;  kitchen, 
417. 

KtswrcR,  Cumberlnnd,  238;  ooltoa 
luuttu factory,  two  museums,  ib.     « 

Keys,  the  title  of  parliamentary  mem« 
bers  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  867, 6cc. 

Kings-field,  *  tract  of  mining  country, 
Derbyshire,  303. 

Kim- 
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KtRK'OswAto,  an  ancient  town  in 
Cumberland,  114;  its  caitle  and 
pos<iC98urs,  145. 

Kirklington  Hall,  Cambcrland,  112. 

Kirk  Mau^rkoltl,  Tale  of  Man.  !^84 ;  le- 
gendary  account  of  it,  285. 

Kirk  Michaeir  Isle  of  Man,  '287;  dif- 
ferent traotlalions  of  au  inscription, 
ib. 

Kncwie  Hills,  a  *raall  scat  ia  Derby, 
aliire,  ^0^. 


I^kes  of  Cumberland,  50 ;  Ulls-water, 
ib.  Therlmere,  or  Leatlics^waier, 
37;  Derwent- water,  38;  Bassen- 
tliwaite-wateri  43 ;  Over-walcr,  46 ; 
I/jwcs-water,  ib.  Crummock-water, 
lb.  Bnttemjcre,  47 ;  EnucrdHlc-wa- 
ter,  50;  Wast-water,  ib.  sume  small- 
er lakes,  51. 
Lapis  calaniinaiis  described,  3i7. 
Laxey,  a  hamlet  in  Isle  ol  AJan,  aiul 

scenery  near  it,  284. 
Lead,  pigs  of,  300  ;  miaei.  ib.  ore,  four 
sorts,  301 ;  cast  into  moulds,  303  ; 
red,  process  of  making,  bOti ;  pro- 
duce of  Derbyshire  lead,  ib.  galena, 
323 ;  masses  of  lead,  3i24 ;  carbo- 
nate o{,  3i:5. 
Lead,  Black,  or  Wadd-mines  of  Cum- 
berland, S5  ;  act  made  to  prevent 
stealing  it,  26  ;  how  discovered,  and 
value,  ^ ;  Lead  mines,  Cumber- 
land, ib. 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  Ge- 
neral Ireton,  2^3. 
Liddal's  Strepglli,  and  entrenchment, 

112. 
Limestone  quarries  described,   453. 
Limestone  described,  witli  characteris- 
tics, 3W  ;  described  by  Mr.  Muwe, 
(notc)ib.  and  315. 
Locke,  Dr.  John,  anccdotr-s  of,  139. 
Locko    Park,    seat    in    Deibyshire, 

385. 
Lombet  John,  sume  account  of,  and 

family,  365,  he. 
LoNCTowv,    Cunibcrland,     desciit^- 

ed,  lOQ. 
Longford  Hail,  seat  in   Derbyshire, 

419. 
Longuc5s  Point,  Isle  of  Mnn,  278. 
LovciSLcap,  a  beautiful  dale,  scenery 

of,  4:i7. 
LoHcs  Water,  46. 

J.OW,  a  name  given  to  barrows  in  Dcr- 
h  V shire.  4il. 
Vot.  ill. 


Lanercost  Priory,  Cumberland,  121 ; 

t!)e   church  lilted  up  as  parochial, 

155. 
Lunar  rainbows  ct  Matlock,  512. 

M 

Mseatas,  the  Brigaotes  assume   that 

nan^  in  Scotland,  5,  (note.) 
Mack  worth  C&*itle,  41(i. 
Mam-Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain, 
described,  *266  ;  encampment  on  it, 
4l»7. 
Mansions  of  the  l^th  ceatary  charac- 
terized, 54V?,  (note.) 
Manufactory  ui  cotton  described,  364; 
of  silk,  363  ;  of  porcelain,  3iO ;  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  373. 
Manufactures  of  Cumberland,  22 ;  of 

Derb>.Hhire,  '2^6,  &c. 
Marbics,diiVerei.t sorts  described,  330; 
and  mode  of  sawing  and  polishing, 
o74. 
Marble  Worjks  at  Ashford,   the  first 

ever  estai)lished  in  Enj^lartd,  484. 
Marble  ol  Ciunberland,  22. 
Matkeaton,    a   seal  in    Derbyshire, 

531. 
Marvel-stones,  the,  a  natural  curio- 
sity, 447. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots*  rooms  at  Chat.s- 
worth,   491 ;    at   Hard  wick  Hall, 
543. 
Marvport,  a  pleasant  town  in  Cqul- 

bcrkind,  i06. 
Matlock  and  Bnxtun  waters,  observa- 
tions  on,     by    Dr.    Darwin,   i>:J9; 
theory  couceruing  the  hui  springs, 
339,  &c. 
Matioci,  the  scenery  of,  504  and  509; 
village  and  mar.or,  504  ;  bath,  hi<i- 
tory  and  dcst'ril'ti"nof,  .005,  5c  cut- 
ters described,  OUT  ;  by  Mr.  Li;>»- 
comb.  50lt,  (note  ;)  Higii-lor,  50l^ ; 
cotton  piill,  512  ;  lines  on,  ib. 
Melandra  Cabtir,  a  Ilomaa  station  in 

Derbyshire,  436. 
Mfih^mm,  Di  rbyshire,  39.3. 
Middlcton-dale  described,  497. 
AliJIum,  a  paik  and  mauur,  Cunibczv 

hind,  'iOl. 
Milium  Castle,  an  ancient  mansion, 

Cumberland,  235. 
Minos  ot  Derby. shire,  t'99;  of  lead, 
300;   terms   of  minerb,   301;   ii;tt 
wtirks,  30*^;  soughs,  il|.  duties  ou, 
303;  la  A  8,304. 
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Mineral  and  Medicinal  waters  of  Der- 
byshire, 338.  I 

Mineral  spring,  a  cnrioos  one,  99. 

Mineralogical  substances  of  Camber- 
iand,  f2  lo  30;  calcareous  genus, 
St;  raagnesian  class,  $3;  siliceous 
genus,  «4 ;  argillaceous  genus,  ib. 

Monsal  Dale,  the  scenery  described, 
489 ;  barrow  and  antiquities  found 
here,  46S. 

J^tmtyiah,  a  chapclry  in  Derbyshire, 
4S4. 

M^trtsbyf  Camberland,  *  Roman  sta- 
tion, 214. 

Mountains  in  Cumberland,  51 ;  Black- 
comb  described,  5t ;  Skiddaw  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  54 ;  Sou- 
ter-fell  described,  and  a  singohir 
▼isionary  phenomenon,  58 ;  Saddle- 
back, 6e;  Helvcllyn,  65  -jCtoss-fells 
and  others  noticed,  68 ;  of  Derby- 
shire, «9i2,  &c. 

Muncaster  House,  scat  in  Comber- 
land,  330. 

Jffusgraves,  some  account  of  the  fa- 
mily«  151. 

N 

Kaworth  Castle,  Cumberland,  history 
f  nd  description  of,  120;  anecdotes 
of  its  proprietor,  122;  oratory  at, 
1 23 ;  chapel,  hall,  &c.  *ib. 

Neihcrby,  seat  ill  Cumberlttnd,describ- 
ed,  100  and  103  ;  a  Roman  station, 
101  ;  antiquities,  102, 105,  &c.  good 
conduct  of  Dr.  Graham,  103. 

Ii«ichoison,  1?V'iHiam>  anecdotes  of, 
189. 

Nunnery,  a  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Mao, 
280. 

Kunncry,  scat  in  Cnmberland,  history 
and  descriptioii  of,  142,  &c.  cas- 
cades at,  143;  pillars  at,  U4« 


Odin-mine  described,  467. 

Ores  of  lead,  4  sorts  of,  304. 

Orton,  a  manor,  Cumberland,  186 ; 
hue  prospect  from  the  church,  cus- 
toms here,  187. 

Osmaston,  sfat  in  Derbyshire,  .'593; 
pictures  (It,  ib.  6lc.  grounds,  395. 

Overton  Ildll,  a  seat  in  Derbyshire, 
637. 

Over- water,  46* 


Painted  glass  at  Nawocth  Castle,  123  ; 

at  Dale  Abbey,  387. 
Painted  ceiling  at  Carlisle,  89. 
Parhelia,  or  mock  suns,  account  of, 

Papcattle,  Cnmberland,  210. 
Peak  Forest  described,  453. 
Peat  Bogs  of  Derbyshire,  293. 
Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  S87 ;  Peel  castle 
described  by  Grose,  288;  the  cac 
thedral,  by  Grose,  889. 
Penrith,  an  old  town  of  Cumber- 
land, 153 ;  described,  156;  a  royal 
demesne,  155  ;  pillaged  and  bamt 
by  the  Scots,  ib.  plague  raged  here* 
ib.  market  and  bushel  measure,  156  ; 
church,    ib.  Giant's  grave*   157; 
school,  159 ;  castle,  ib. 
Pcverels,  some  account  of,  462. 
PiCT V  R  fc  s,  a  curious  genealogical  ou^ 
151  ;  of  our  Saviour  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, 167  ;  by  Cignaroti,  393 ;  other 
pictures,  394;  at  Kcdlcston,  412; 
L.  Giordano,  ib.  B.  D.  Lotti,  413; 
Jlembrandi,  ib.  by  Titian,  491. 
Ponsonby  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
228;  some  portraits  here,  and  ca- 
rious bedstead,  2?^. 
Population  of  Carlisle,  91  ;  of  Cum- 
berland, J8;  of  Kirk-Oswald,  145; 
of  Longtown,  100;  of  Penrith,  155; 
of  Whitehaven,  215  ;  of  Egremout, 
226 ;  of  Keswick,  238;  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  2'76;  of  Derbyshire,  292; 
of  Derby,  377. 
Place-fell,  :?4. 

Plague  at  Penrith,  Cumberland,  155. 
Porcelain  described,  and  its  manufac- 
tory, 3'0. 
Portetucatei,  a  village  in  Cumberland, 
residence  of  a  remarkable  female* 
237. 
PoRTHAiTS  of  Lord  William  How- 
ard, 133;  of  Charles  the  Vth.  and 
Empress,  ib.  on  gla^s  at  Penrith, 
(note)  150;  of  John  Uudleston, 
163;  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Lady,  165;  Henry,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, 166 ;  Edward,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ib.  Erasmus,  167  ;  Sir  Thomas 
More.  ib.  Warham,  ib.  of  Philip 
II.  &c.  393;  Ferdinand  IF.  J94; 
Charles  I.  ib.  and  395  ;  Cecil.  Lord 
Wimbollon,  395  ;  ot  the  fiist  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  489;  of  the  Duchess 
of  DttVOD,  490. 

Port  14  lit 
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PomTBAiTs  described,  with  Anecdotes, 
&c.  Mary,  Qaeen  of  Scots,  from  an 
ancient  M.  S.  165;  John,  Dake  of 
Norfolk,  166;  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  ib.  Haurice,  Prince  of 
Orange,  394;  Shakespeare,  4t3; 
James,  Duke  of  Orroond,  415 ; 
Henry  Jerniyn^  Earl  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  ib.  tioantess  of  Dorset,  ib. 
Catherine,  Countess  of  Dorchester, 
416;  Sir  Paul  %caat,  416;  Wil- 
liam, the  first  Duke  of  Devon,  490 ; 
the  Doke  of  Ormond,  491;  Henry 
VU.  and  Henry  VIII.  492  ;  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  518  ;  Elisa- 
beth, Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  543, 
and  544  y  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
544. 

Pretender,  some  account  of  his  enter- 
ing Derby,  &c.  365. 

Priory  of  Wetherel,  Cumberland,  1 36 ; 
at  Carlisle,  88 ;  of  Lanercost,  124  ; 
at  Nunnery,  Isle  of  Man,  280 ;  at 
Repton,  history  of,  404. 

Prussian  blue,  native,  found  in  Cum- 
berland, 29. 

Pursglove  Robert,  anecdotes  of,  481, 

Pyrites  described,  S^6, 


Quarndon  chalybeate-waters  describ- 
ed, 346. 


ib.  the  Liddel,  ib.  the  Line,  or 
Leven,  75 ;  the  Irthing,  ib.  the  Gelt, 
ib. 

Robinson,  Bishop  Henry,  some  ao» 
count  of,  and  his  monument,  86. 

RockcUff,  Cumberland,  98. 

Rocks,  the  castle  of  St.  John,  de- 
scribed, 63. 

Roman  Antiquities  at  Carlisle,  96 ; 
station  at  Stanwix^  97;  station  at 
Bnrd  Oswald,  called  Amboglana, 
118 ;  at  Castlesteads,  126 ;  atWatch- 
cross,  131 ;  station  at  Old  Penrith, 
169;    station   at  Burgh-on-Sands, 

*  190 ;  station  at  Drumburgb,  191  ; 
at  Bowness,  192 ;  station  at  Old 
Carlisle,  196  ;  station  near  Mary- 
port,  202 ;  station  at  Moresby,  214  ; 
station  at  Little  Chester,  383 ;  road, 
384 ;  silver  dish  with  inscription, 
391 ;  baths  at  Buxton,  438 ;  inscrip- 
tion, 457. 

Roo,  to  rock  or  move,  Derbyshire* 
499. 

Rose  Castle,  scat  in  Cirmberland,  182; 
history  of,  occupied  by  Edward  I« 
ib. 

Rotberr  the»  a  small  river  in  Derby- 
shire, 348. 

Runic  inscriptions,  several  in  the  lilts 
of  Man,  286. 

Rusheu  Abbey,  description  of,  279. 


R 

Radbourn,  a  small  hamlet  in  Derby- 
shire, 409. 

Rake,  mining  term  for  perpendicular, 
301. 

Ramsba,  a  small  sea-port  town.  Isle 
of  Man,  285. 

Ravbnglass,  a  small  ancient  sea- 
port town  in  Cumberland,  manor, 
curious  mode  of  procUiming  the 
fair,  230. 

Jiepton,  Derbyshire,  an  ancient  seat  of 
some  Saxon  kings,  403 ;  a  monastery 
foended  here,  ib.  manor  of  404 ; 
church,  405 ;  school,  406 ;  priory 
church,  ib. 

Revolution  of  1668,  concerted  at 
Whiitington  in  Derbyshire,  550. 

Risley,  a  manor,  390. 

Rivers  of  Cumberland,  the  Eden  de- 
scribed, 71 ;  the  Eamont,  12 ;  the 
Poddon,  ib.  the  Ehen,  ib.  the  Der- 
went,  ib.  the  Greaia,  73;  the 
Cocker,  ib.  the  Ellen,  ib.  the  Cal- 
.dew,  74  i   th«  PeteriJ,  ib.  the  £ik. 


S 


Scaleby  Cas(le,CumbcrIand,  described 
byMr.  Gilpin,  113. 

Sebergham,  CumberltLnd,  176. 

Severus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  takes 
the  field  against  the  Brigantcs  and 
Caledonians,  5  ;  causi^d  a  wall  to 
be  built  with  stone,  6 ;  retires  to 
York,  ib. 

Severus's  wall  at  Carlisle,  98  ;  at 
Burd-Oswald.  120;  at  Lanercost^ 
125. 

Shale  or  schistas  described,  311. 

Sheep  of  Cumberland,  19  ;  of  the  Isia 
of  Man,  271 ;  of  Derbyshire,  S98. 

Shipley,  a  seat  in  Derbyshire,  531. 

Shirley  manor,  4 19. 

Shirland,  Derbyshire,  an  old  resi- 
«dence  of  the  Lords  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, 536. 

Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  her  mono* 
ment  and  e pita;>h,  358. 

Siliceous  grit  described,  310. 

Silk  miU   at  Derby,  described,  365 
PpS  and 
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and  S60  ;  history  of  the  establish- 
luetit,  ib. 

i:Ki>*BUiiNi8S,  the  name  of  a  town 
dcsireycd  by  the  sea,  195. 

SkirwUh  Abbey,  a  scat  in  Cumber- 
land, a  modern  house.  151. 

SI  kenside  described,  324  ;  cariovs 
phenomenon  attendirg,  ib. 

Snilterton  Hail,  dOS. 

Soils  of  Cumberland,  21;  of  Derby- 
shire, 994. 

Sol  way  Moss,  irruption  of,  described 
by  Mr.  Gilpin,  107,  &c.  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  110^  mode  of  clearing  it 
away,  111. 

Soughs,  mining  term  synonymeas  with 

adit,  aOS. 
South  Wiufield,  a  seat  in  Derbyshire, 
532 ;  described,  533 ;  Mary  Q«ecn 
of  Scots  imprisoned  V.ere,  .M4 ;  da- 
maged   in    the    Civii   Wars,   &c. 
535. 
Sowerby,  or  Castle  Sowerby,  Cum- 
berland, 171. 
Spar  of  Cumberland,  23. 
Spars,  different  kinds,  331 ;  fluor  spar, 
or  blue  John,  particularly  described, 
53V ;  process  of  manufacture^  373 ; 
▼arietiesof,  333. 
Spectre   of   the    Broken   described, 

60, 
Stanhope  WUliam,  some  account  of, 
392.  ^       .^   , 

Stanton  manor  and  moor  described, 

498. 
Stanwh,  Cumberland,  97. 
hJlory,  interesting  one,  of  Ivar  and 

Matilda,  (note)  256. 
Siratii,    position    of   in    Derbyshire, 
322.  .     ^ 

Sl  Btes,  Cumberland,  2244    ruined 
chuich  here,  ib.  iu  free-school,  ib. 
manor  ol,  2rf5. 
Struit,  Jedidiah,  inventor  of  the  ma- 
chine for  making  libbed  stockings, 
hrs  life,  540. 
Sudbury,  manor  of,  407, 
S»il|»hur,  native  described,  329. 
Sullen,  a  sei*i  lu  Derbyshire,  547. 
Swurkiion  Bridge  iu  Derbyshire,  395. 


X  jle,  fuperstitioos,  concerning  Rushcn 

1  dUlo,  278. 
Thirlujere,    or    Leuthes-watcr  Lake, 

Cun^berland,  37". 
ThurUy,  Cumbeiiand*  185. 


Tickcll,  the  poet,  bom  at  Bridekirk, 
808. 

Ti  PBS  WELL,  Derbyshire,  480;  church, 
tombs,  manor,  &c.  481. 

Tissington  Hall,  seat  in  Derbyshire, 
428. 

Toadstone  described,  314;  different 
names,  &c.  315 ;  particular  circuoi- 
stances  attending  it,  317  ;  investiga- 
tion of  its  volcanic  origin,  318,  &c. 
remarks  by  S.  Fond,  319  ;  opinion 
of  Mr.  Mawc,  321 ;  result,  and  ana- 
lysis, 322. 

Tombs  at  Wetherel  Church,  136 ;  at 
Graystock,  168 ;  at  Alt  Saints 
Church,  Derby,  358  ;  at  Tideswell 
Church,  4e0 ;  at  Bakewell  Church, 
485. 

Tournament,  one  at  Casleton,  Derby- 
shire, 461. 

The  Tynwald,  or  Tvnwald  Mount, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  290;  the 
Sovereign  and  Judges  assemble  to 
promulgate  the  luws  of  the  island, 
1417,  260;  the  Tynwald  Court, 
266. 


Vale    of  Wanthwaitc,    Cumberland| 

62. 
Vegetable  impressions,  fossil,  338. 
Vernon  family,  some  account  of  the« 

408. 

u 

Ulis-water,  a  lake  of  Cumberland, 

described  by  Mr.  Radcliffe,  .^ ; 

best  view  of,  33;  echoes  of,  35; 

&c,  fish,  37.  .      .    « 

Upsliot,  a  singular  diTersaon  in  Coa- 

berland,  187. 

w 

Walton  House,  Cumberland,  128. 

Warden-Lord,  account  of,  (note)  It. 

Wards,  five  in  Cumberland,  18. 

Warner  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
176. 

Waricick,  Cumberland,  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. 131  ;  singular  church  at,  182. 

Warwick  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
described,  138. 

Waichcross,  a  Reman  station,  Lam- 
berland,  131.  .    ^      ^    ,     , 

Wfcter  MiUock,  a  seat  in  Cambcrland, 

^^^*  Well, 
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Well,  the  ebbing  and  floVing  describ- 
ed, this  curious  phenomenon  Ac- 
counted for,  455. 

Wetherel  Priory,  Cumberland,  found- 
ed, 1086,  only  a  gateway  remain- 
ing, 136. 

Wetherel  Sefeeuard,  154. 

Whiuittgton,  Derbyshire,  a  village 
where  the  Revolution  of  1668  was 
concerted,  550  ^  traditions  concern- 
ing  the  meeting,  551 ;  subscription 
opened  for  erecting  a  monumental 
column,  ib. 

WHiTBBAVBif,  a  flourishing  and 
large  town  in  Cumberland,  215; 
houses,  inhabitants,  &c.  ib.  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity  to  Sir 
John  Lowther,  216;  the  haven,  ib. 
the  coal-trade,  217 ;  coal  mines,  t2(i, 
&c.  etymology  of  the  name,  Utt ; 
chapels,  ib.  poor  house,  223;  coasts, 
ib. 

WiGTON,etown  much  increased,  195. 

Willersley  Castle,  seat  in  Derbyshire, 
scenery  described,  517,  and  521. 

Willoughby  Sir  Hugh,  lines  on,  by 
Thomson,  3W>, 


Wingerworth  Hall,  DerbTshire,  t]i« 
seat  of  Sir  Henry  Hunloke,  537. 

Wivraria,  a  small  town  in  Derby- 
shire, 505. 

WiRKSwoRTR,  an  ancient  town  in 
Derbyshire,  526;  manor  of,  527; 
church,  ib. 

WoaxiNOToir,  a  considerable  town 
in  Cumberland,  211  $  account  of 
the  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity,  212; 
mode  of  catching  salmon,  215. 

Women  employed  in  husbandry,  tU 

Workington  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland* 
received  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  213; 
iamily  of  the  Curwcns,  214. 

Wotobank,  a  hill  in  Cumberland,  ctt« 
rious  tale  concerning,  227. 

Wright,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  painterj 
bom  at  Derby,  a  memoir  of,  380. 

Wye,  the,  a  river  in  Derbyshire,  its 
course,  Uc,  348. 


Yeaveley,  a  chapelry  and  site  of  i 
hermitage,  419. 
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